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THEORY  OF  STRUCTURES. 


CHAPTER  I. 
FRAMES  LOADED  AT  THE  JOINTS. 

I.  Definitions. — Frames  are  rigid  structures  composed  of 
straight  struts  and  ties,  jointed  together  by  means  of  bolts,  straps, 
mortises,  and  tenons,  etc.  Struts  are  members  in  compression,  ties 
members  in  tension,  and  the  term  brace  is  applied  to  either. 

The  external  forces  upon  a  frame  are  the  loads  and  the  reac- 
tions at  the  points  of  support,  from  which  may  be  found  the  result- 
ant forces  at  the  joints.  The  greatest  care  should  be  exercised 
in  the  design  of  the  joints.  The  resultant  forces  should  severally 
coincide  in  direction  with  the  axes  of  the  members  upon  which 
they  act,  and  should  intersect  the  joints  in  their  centres  of  gravity. 
Owing  to  a  want  of  homogeneity  in  the  material,  errors  of  work- 
manship, etc.,  this  coincidence  is  not  always  practicable,  but  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  smallest  deviation  introduces  a 
bending  action.  Such  an  action  will  also  be  caused  by  joint  fric- 
tion when  the  frame  is  insufficiently  braced.  The  points  in  which 
the  lines  of  action  of  the  resultants  intersect  the  joints  are  also 
called  the  centres  of  resistance,  and  the  figure  formed  by  joining  the 
centres  of  resistance  in  order  is  usually  a  polygon,  which  is  desig- 
nated the  line  of  resistance  of  the  frame. 

The  position  of  the  centres  should  on  no  accoimt  be  allowed 
to  vary.  It  is  assumed,  and  is  practically  true,  that  the  joints 
of  a  frame  are  flexible,  and  that  the  frame  under  a  given  load  does 
not  sensibly  change  in  form.  Thus  an  individual  member  is  merely 
0tietched  or  compressed  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  i.e.,  along 
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its  line  of  resistance,  while  the  frame  as  a  whole  may  be  subjected 
to  a  bending  action. 

The  term  truss  is  often  applied  to  a  frame  supporting  a  weight. 

2.  Frame  of  Two  Members. — OA,  OB  are  two  bars  jointed  at  0 

and  supported  at  the  ends  A,  B.    The  frame  in  Fig.  1  consists  of 

.  two  ties,  in  Fig.  3  of  two  struts,  and  in  Fig.  2  of  a  strut  and  a  tie. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


Let  P  be  the  resultant  force  at  the  joint,  and  let  it  act  in  the  direc- 
tion OC,  Take  OC  equal  to  P  in  magnitude,  and  draw  CD  parallel 
to  OB.    OD  is  the  stress  along  OA,  and  CD  is  that  along  OB. 

Let  the  angle  AOB^a,  and  the  angle  COD^p. 

Let  Si,  S2  be  the  stresses  along  OA,  OB,  respectively.    Then 

P~OC^     sin  a         ^^^      P'^OC  ^sin  a 


3.  Frame  of  Three  or  More  Members. — Let  AiAzAz  ...  be  a 
polygonal  frame  jointed  at  A 1,  A 2,  -4 3,  .  .  .  Let  Pi,  P2,  P3,  .  .  . 
be  the  resultant  forces  at  the  joints  Aij  JI2,  -^3,  .  .  .  ,  respectively. 
Let  Si,  S2,  iSa,  .  .  .  be  the  forces  along  A1A2J  A2A3,  .  .  .  ,  respect- 
ively. 

Consider  the  joint  Ai. 

The  lines  of  action  of  three  forces.  Pi,  Si,  and  Se,  intersect  in 
this  joint,  and  the  forces,  being  in  equilibrium,  may  be  represented 
in  direction  and  magnitude  by  the  sides  of  the  triangle  OsiSe,  in 
which  SiSe  is  parallel  to  Pi,  Osi  to  Si,  and  Osq  to  Sq. 

Similarly,  P2,  Si,  S2  may  be  represented  by  the  sides  of  the 
triangle  OsiS2  which  has  one  side,  Osi,  contmon  to  the  triangle  Osi^e. 
and  so  on. 

Thus  every  joint  furnishes  a  triangle  having  a  side  common 
to  each  of  the  two  adjacent  triangles,  and  all  the  triangles  together 
from  a  closed  polygon  S152S3  .  •  •  The  sides  of  this  polygon  represent 
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in  magnitude  and  direction  the  resultant  forces  at  the  joints,  and 
the  radii  from  the  pole  0  to  the  angles  818283,  .  .  .  represent  in 
magnitude,  direction,  and  character  the  forces  along  the  several 
sides  of  the  frame  -4 1-^2^3  .  .  .    The  polygon  A1A2A3  ...  is  the 


Fig.  4. 


line  of  resistance  of  the  frame,  and  is  called  the  funicular  polygon 
of  the  forces  Pi,  P2,  P3,  .  •  .  with  respect  to  the  pole  0. 

The  two  polygons  are  said  to  be  reciprocal^  and,  in  general,  two 
figiu-es  in  graphical  statics  are  said  to  be  reciprocal  when  the  sides 
in  the  one  figure  are  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  corresponding 
sides  in  the  other. 

A  triangle  or  polygon -is  also  said  to  be  the  reciprocal  of  a  point 
when  its  sides  are  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  corresponding  lines 
radiating  from  the  point.  Thus  the  triangle  OseSi  is  the  reciprocal 
of  the  point  Ai,  and  the  polygon  A1A2A3  ...  is  the  reciprocal 
of  the  point  0. 

If  more  than  two  members  meet  at  a  joint,  or  if  the  joint  is 
subjected  to  more  than  one  load,  the  resulting  force  diagram  will  be 
a  quadrilateral,  pentagon,  hexagon,  .  .  .  according  as  the  number 
of  members  is  3,  4,  5,  ...  or  the  number  of  loads  2,  3,  4,  .  .  . 

In  practice  it  is  usually  required  to  determine  the  stresses  in  a 
nimiber  of  members  radiating  from  a  joint  in  a  framed  structure. 
If  the  reciprocal  of  the  joint  can  be  drawn,  its  sides  will  repre- 
sent in  direction  and  magnitude  the  stresses  in  the  corresponding 
members. 
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The  converse  of  the  preceding  is  evidently  true.^  For  if  a  sys- 
tem of  forces  is  in  equilibrium,  the  polygon  of  forces  SiS2Sz  .  .  . 
must  close,  and  therefore  the  polygon  which  has  its  sides  respect- 
ively parallel  to  the  radii  from  a  pole  0  to  the  angles  si,  82,  S3,  .  .  . 
and  which  has  its  angles  upon  the  lines  of  action  of  the  forces,  must 
also  close. 

Ex.  1.  Let  0  be  a  joint  in  a  framed  structure,  and  let  Osi,  0«„  0«„  . . . 
be  the  axes  of  the  members  radiating  from  it.  The  polygon  A lA,^,  ...  is 
the  reciprocal  oi  0,  the  side  A^A^  representing  the  stress  along  Osi,  the  side 
A^A^  that  along  Os„  etc..  Fig.  5. 

Ex.  2.  Let  the  resultant  forces  at  the  joints  be  parallel.  The  polygon 
of  forces  becomes  the  straight  line  Si«5,  which  is  often  termed  the  line  of  loads. 
Thus,  the  forces  P,,  P,,  . . .  Pj  are  represented  by  the  sides  «!«,,  5,5,,  . . .  a^s^, 


which  are  in  one  straight  line  closed  by  SiS^  and  95««,  representing  the  remain- 
ing forces  Pi  and  Pe,  while  the  triangles  Osj*,,  Os^,, ...  are  the  reciprocals  of 
the  points  Aj,  A3 . . .  Draw  OH  perpendicular  to  Si*,.  The  projection  of 
each  of  the  lines  Osi,  Os^y  0«„  . . .  perpendicular  to  a^s^  is  the  same  and  equal 
to  OH  J  which  therefore  represents  in  magnitude  and  direction  the  stress  which 
is  the  same  for  each  member  of  the  frame. 

Let  oTj,  a,,  a„  . . .  be  the  inclinations   of  the    members  A|A„  A^^,  •  •  • 
respectively,  to  ib&  line  of  loads.    Then 

OH'^Hsi  tan  a,  -/fs,  tan  a,; 

/.  OH  (cot  a^+COt  aj)  -iySi+^«6-V5'-^2+^s+^4+A-A+^e, 

and  OH,  in  direction  and  magnitude,  is  equal  to  the  stress  common  to  each 
member.     Also,  the  stress  in  any  member,  e.g.,  A^A^, ^^Os^^OH  cosec  a^. 

Let  the  resultant  forces  at  the  joints  A^yA^  be  inclined  to  the  common 
direction  of  the  remaining  forces,  and  act  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  dotted 
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lines.  Let  P/,  P^'  be  the  magnitudes  of  the  new  forces;  draw  SiS^'  parallel 
to  the  direction  of  Pc'  so  as  to  meet  Os^  in  8^';  join  s^s/.  Since  there  is  equi- 
librium,  «e'<8  must  be  parallel  to  the  line  of  action  of  Pc'.  Thus 
8/8^1  is  the  force  polygon. 

Ex-  3.  The  forces,  or  loads,  P„  P„  . . .  Pj  are  generally  ver- 
tical, while  P„  Pe  are  the  vertical  reactions  of  the  two  supports. 

Suppose,  e.g.,  that  AiA^ ...  Ae  is  a  rope  or  chain  suspended 
from  the  points  ii„  il,,  in  a  horizontal  plane  and  loaded  at  A^, . .  • 
with  wei^ts  P„  Pt» . . .  The  chain  will  hang  in  a  form  dependent 
upon  the  magnitude  of  these  weights.  The  points  H  and  8^  will 
coincide,  and  OH  will  represent  the  horizontal  tension  of  the 
chain. 

Let  the  polygon  ii,ii, .  • .  iie  be  inverted,  and  let  the  rope  be 
replaced  by  rigid  bars,  AiA^,  A^^ . . .  The  diagram  of  forces 
will  remain  the  same,  and  the  frame  will  be  in  equilibrium  under 
the  given  loads.  The  equihbriiun,  however,  is  imstable,  as  the 
chain,  and  consequently  the  inverted  frame,  will  change  form  if  j;he  wei^ts 
vary.    Braces  must  then  be  introduced  to  prevent  distortion. 


Fio.  8. 


Fig.  9. 


Fig.  10. 


Take  the  case  of  a  frame  DCBA  . . .  symmetrical  with  respect  to  a  verti- 
cal through  A,  and  let  the  weights  at  -4,  5,  C, ...  be  Wi,  W^,  Wt, . . . ,  respect- 
ively. 

Drawing  the  stress  diagram  in  the  usual  manner,  OH  represents  the  hori- 
zontal thrust  of  the  frame. 

The  portions  «i5a,  5^,, ...  of  the  line  of  loads  give  a  definite  relation  between 
the  weights  for  which  the  truss  will  be  stable.  The  result  may  be  expressed 
analytically,  as  follows: 

Let  oi,  a„  «$>•••  he  the  inclinations  of  AB,  BC,  CD, . .  • ,  respectively, 
to  the  horizontal. 

Let  the  horizontal  thrust  OH^H.    Then 

jy-^  cot  «!-  (^*+Tr,)cot  a,^(^'+W^+W^oot  a,-. . . 
If  TF,-TF,-Tr,-  ..., 

cot  a,  -3  cot  or,  -5  cot  a,—  . .  • 
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If  there  are  two  bars  only,  viz.,  AB,  BC,  on  each  side  of  the  vertical  centre 
line,  the  frame  wiU  have  a  double  slope,  and  in  this  form  is  employed  to  support 
a  Mansard  roof. 

If  there  are  a  number  of  bars  on  each  side  of  A,  and  if  a»,  a«+j  are  the 
inclinations  to  the  horizon,  of  the  nth  and  (n4-l)th  bars,  respectively,  count- 
ing from  A,    ' 

2n-l     ^ 
cot  an+i  =^ — -:  cot  a«. 
Jn  -fl 

If  such  a  frame  as  the  above  is  inverted,  the  stresses  in  the  members  are 
reversed  in  kind,  but  remain  of  the  same  magnitude. 

4.  Non-closing  Polygons. — Let  a  number  of  forces  Pi,  P2,  P3,  .  .  . 
act  upon  a  structure,  and  let  these  forces,  taken  in  order j  be  represented 
in  direction  and  magnitude  by  the  sides  of  the  imclosed  figure 


Fio.  12. 


MNPQ.  .  .  .  This  figure  is  the  unclosed  polygon  of  forces,  and. 
its  closing  line  TM  represents  in  direction  and  magnitude  the  result- 
ant of  the  forces  Pi,  P2,  Psr  •  •  • 

For  PM  is  the  resultant  of  Pi  and  P2,  and  may  replace  them; 
QM  may  replace  PM  and  P3,  i.e.,  Pi,  P2,  and  P3;  and  so  on. 
Take  any  ix)int  0  and  join  OAf,  ON,  OP,  .  .  , 
Draw  a  line  AB  parallel  to  OM  and  intersecting  the  line  of  action 
of  Pi  in  any  point  B.  Through  B  draw  BC  parallel  to  ON  and  cut- 
ting the  line  of  action  of  P2  in  C.  Similarly,  draw  CD  parallel  to 
OP,  DE  to  OQ,  EF  to  OR,  ...    The  figure  ABCD  ...  is  called  the 
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funictdar  polygon  of  the  given  forces  with  respect  to  the  pole  0. 
The  position  of  the  pole  0  is  arbitrary,  and  therefore  an  infinite 
number  of  funicular  polygons  may  be  drawn  with  different  poles. 
Also  the  position  of  the  point  B  in  the  line  of  action  of  Pi  is 
arbitrary,  and  hence  an  infinite  number  of  funicular  polygons  with 
their  corresponding  sides  parallel,  i.e.,  an  infinite  number  of  similar 
funicular  polygons,  may  be  drawn  with  the  same  pole. 


F^K 


Fig.  14. 


5.  To  show  that  the  Intersection  of  the  First  and  Last  Sides  of 
the  Funicular  Polygon  (i.e.,  the  Point  G)  is  a  Point  on  the  Actual 
Resultant  of  the  System  of  Forces  Pi,  P2,  P3,  .  .  .—First  consider 
two  forces  Pi,  P2,  MNP  being  the  force  and  ABCD  the  funicular 
polygon. 

liCt  AB,  DC,  the  first  and  last  sides  of  the  latter,  be  produced 
to  meet  in  gi;  also  let  DC  produced  meet  the  line  of  action  of  Pj 
in  H. 

Produce  OP  and  MN  to  meet  in  K. 

Let  the  lines  of  action  of  Pi  and  P2  meet  in  L. 

By  similar  triangles, 

KP^    HC     KN    HB      KO     Hgi 
KN^HL'    KO^HC'    KM^HB' 


Hence 


KPKN  KO 
KN  KO  KM 


HCHBHgi 
"HLHCHB' 


or 


XP     Hgj 
KM'HL' 
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and  therefore,  since  the  angle  H  is  equal  to  the  angle  K,  the  Ime 
PM  is  parallel  to  the  line  Lgi. 

But  PM  represents  in  magnitude  the  resultant  of  the  forces 
Pi,  P2,  and  is  parallel  to  it  in  direction. 

Therefore  Lgi  is  also  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  resultant. 

But  L  is  evidently  a  point  on  the  actvud  resultant  of  Pi,  P2. 
Hence  gi  must  be  a  point  on  this  resultant. 

Next,  let  there  be  three  forces.  Pi,  P2,  Ps- 

Replace  Pi,  P2  by  their  resultant  X  acting  in  the  direction  Lgi. 
The  force  and  funicular  polygons  for  the  forces  X  and  P2  are  evi- 
dently MPQ  and  AgiDE,  respectively;  and  ^2,  the  point  of  inter- 
section of  Ag\  and  ED  produced,  is,  as  already  proved,  a  point  on 
the  actual  resultant  of  X  and  P3,  i.e.,  of  Pi,  P2,  and  P3. 

Hence  the  f/rsi  and  last  sides,  AB,  ED,  of  the  funicular  polygon 
ABODE  of  the  forces  Pi,  P2,  P3,  with  respect  to  the  pole  0,  inter- 
sect in  a  point  which  is  on  the  actual  resultant  of  the  given  forces. 

The  proof  may  be  similarly  extended  to  four,  five,  and  any 
number  of  forces. 

If  the  forces  are  all  parallel,  the  force  polygon  of  the  two  forces 
Pi,  P2  becomes  a  straight  line,  MNQ.    Draw  the  funicular  poly- 


FiG.  15. 


Fig.  16. 


gon  ABCD  as  before,  and  through  gi,  the  intersection  of  the  first 
and  last  sides,  draw  giY  parallel  to  MQ,  and  cutting  BC  in  Y. 
By  similar  triangles. 


Pi 


MN 
"ON  " 


BY    ^^ 


ON' 


ON    griT, 
^ON'CY' 


Pi 
P2 


CY^ 
'BY' 


Hence  Yg\,  which  is  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  forces  Pi,  P2, 
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divides  the  distance  between  their  lines  of  action  into  segments 
which  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  forces,  and  must  therefore 
be  the  line  of  action  of  their  resultant.  The  proof  may  be  extended 
to  any  number  of  forces,  as  in  the  preceding. 

Funicular  Curve. — I^et  the  weights  upon  a  beam  AB  become 
infinite  in  number,  and  let  the  distances  between  the  weights  diminish 
indefinitely. 

The  load  then  becomes  continuous,  and  the  fimicular  polygon 
is  a  curve,  called  the  funicular  curve. 

The  equation  to  this  curve  may  be  found  as  follows: 

Let  the  tangents  at  two  consecutive  points  P  and  Q  meet  in  R. 
This  point  is  on  the  vertical  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
load  upon  the  portion  MN  of  the  beam. 


A   X 


Mtfjy,f 


Fio.  17. 


Fig.  18. 


Let  In  be  the  line  of  loads,  and  let  OS,  OT  be  the  radial  lines 
from  0,  the  pole,  parallel  to  the  tangents  at  P  and  Q.  Take  A 
as  the  origin,  and  let  w  be  the  intensity  of  the  load. 

Let  6  be  the  inclination  of  the  tangent  at  P  to  the  beam,  and 
let  the  polar  distance  OV  =p. 

The  load  upon  the  portion  MN  is  wdx.    Then 

«^-5r-5F-r7«ptan0-ptan(e+de) 
-  —pcW,  approximately. 


Therefore 

Int^rating  twice. 


dd      cPy       .  ^    dy 

^^^p__«p_     smce    <?=^. 


PJ/  -  -  ffwdl^+CiX+C2, 

Ci  and  C2  being  constants  of  int^ation. 
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If  w  is  constant, 

and  the  curve  is  a  parabola. 

6.  Centres  of  Gravity. — Let  it  be  required  to  determine  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  any  plane  area  sjTnmetrical  with  respect  to 
an  axis  XX.  Divide  the  area  into  suitable  elementary  areas  ai, 
a2,  as, . . .  having  known  centres  of  gravity. 


Fio.  19. 


Fig.  20. 


Draw  the  force  (the  line  In)  and  fimicular  polygons  correspond- 
ing to  these  areas,  and  let  g  be  the  point  in  which  the  first  and  last 
sides  of  the  fimicular  polygon  meet.  The  line  drawn  through  g 
parallel  to  In  must  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  all  the 
elementary  areas  and,  therefore,  of  the  whole  area.  Hence  it  is 
the  point  G  in  which  this  line  intersects  the  axis  XX. 

Rail  and  similar  sections  may  be  divided  into  elementary  areas 
by  drawing  a  mmiber  of  parallel  lines  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
of  symmetry,  and  at  such  distances  apart  that 
each  elementary  figure  may,  without  sensible 
error,  be  considered  a  rectangle  of  an  area  equal 
to  the  product  of  its  breadth  by  its  mean  height. 
In  the  case  of  a  very  irregular  section,  an 
accurate  template  of  the  section  may  be  cut 
out  of  cardboard  or  thin  metal.  If  the  tem- 
plate is  then  suspended  from  a  pin  through  a 
point  near  the  edge,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section  will  lie  in 
the  vertical  through  the  pin.    By  changing  the  point  of  suspension, 


w 


Pig   21. 
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a  new  line  in  which  the  centre  of  gravity  lies  may  be  found.  The 
intersection  of  the  two  lines  must,  therefore,  be  the  centre  of  gravity 
required.  Another  method  of  finding  the  centre  of  gravity  is  to 
carefully  balance  the  template  upon  a  needle-point. 

The  area  of  such  a  section  may  be  determined  either  by  means 
of  a  planimeter  or  by  balancing  the  template  against  a  rectangle 
cut  out  of  the  same  material,  the  area  of  the  rectangle  being  evi- 
dently the  same  as  that  of  the  section. 

7.  Homent  of  Inertia  of  a  Plane  Area. — Let  any  two  consecu- 
tive sides,  CgCa,  CzC^,  of  the  funicular  polygon.  Fig.  19,  meet  the 
line  gG  in  the  points  ma,  na. 

Let  Xif  X2,  Xa, . . .  be  the  lengths  of  the  perpendiculars  from  the 
centres  of  gravity  of  ai,  a2,  aa, . . . ,  respectively,  upon  gG. 

Draw  the  Une  OH  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  loads,  and  let 
OH^p. 

By  the  similar  triangles  CzmzUs  and  034, 


mznz    34    aa 
xz       p      p' 

or 

azxz 
mzTiz^   ^  ' 
P 

az  xz^            Xz 

.     ^f    X     • 1_    i 

and  2"  =^13713-2" «- area  of  triangle  Czmztiz. 

But  the  total  area  A  bounded  by  the  funicular  polygon 
C1C2C8  . . .  and  the  lines  gCi,  gk  is  the  sum  of  all  the  triangular 
areas  Cigmit  02^2/1^,  C^J^^n^,  . . . ,  described  in  the  same  manner  as 
Cam3na.      Therefore 

^     p   2  "^p   2  "^  •••  "    2p    • 

The  sum  I(ax^)  is  the  moment  of  inertia,  /,  of  the  plane  area 
with  respect  to  gG.    Hence 

^=2p'    ^^    ^=2AP- 

The  moment  of  inertia  ly  of  the  area,  with  respect  to  a  parallel 
axis  at  distance  yi  from  gG,  is  given  by  the  equation 

ly'-I+Syi^, 

where  S-A1+A2+  .•. 
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Let  the  new  axis  intersect  Cig  and  kg  in  the  points  q  and  r. 
Since  the  triangles  qgr  and  Oln  are  similar, 

qr    ln_  5 
2/1 ""  P  ~7' 

and  therefore  the  area  A^  of  the  triangle  9^ 

^qr    _Sy,^ 

Hence  ly  =  2pA  +  2pA' «  2p(A  +  A'). 

iVote. — If  p  be  made- Y  =  2'' 

/-A2    and    Sy^^^AA', 

and  therefore  /y  =A(A  +  A'). 

The  angle  lOn  is  also  evidently  a  right  angle. 
8.  Bow's    Method. — An  examination   of  the  frame  and  stress 
diagrams,  Figs.  4  and  5,  shows: 

(1)  That  if  the  lines  representing  external  forces  on  parts  of 
the  frame  meet  in  a  point,  the  corresponding  lines  in  the  stress 
diagram  form  a  closed  polygon. 

(2)  That  if  the  hnes  representing  parts  of  the  frame  diagram 
form  a  closed  polygon,  the  corresponding  lines  in  the  stress  diagram 
meet  in  a  point. 

(3)  That  if  lines  meet  in  a  point  in  the  stress  diagram,  the  corre- 
sponding lines  in  the  frame  diagram  are  contiguous  and  form  either 
closing  or  non-closing  polygons. 

(4)  That  of  all  the  stress  diagrams  which  can  be  drawn  for  a 
given  frame  imder  given  loads,  there  is  only  one  which  satisfies 
the  three  reciprocal  relationships  expressed  in  (1),  (2),  and  (3), 
and  it  is  called  the  reciprocal  diagram  of  stress. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  relationships.  Bow  devised  a  system 
of  notation  which  greatly  facilitates  the  construction  of  the  stress 
diagram. 

Lines  are  drawn  to  represent  the  external  forces  acting  at  the 
joints.    A  letter  is  then  assigned  to  each  enclosed  area  of  the  frame 
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and  also  to  each  space  between  the  lines  of  action  of  the  external 
forces.  Thus  each  line  in  the  frame  diagram  is  defined  by  the  two 
letters  in  the  two  spaces  separated  by  the  line  in  question.  The 
corresponding  line  in  the  reciprocal  diagram  is  parallel  to  this  line 
and  is  similarly  named. 

Generally  speaking,  this  method  will  be  adopted  in  dealing  with 
the  stresses  developed  in  framed  structures. 

9.  Roof-trusses.  —  A  roof  consists  of  a  covering  and  of  the 
trusses  (or  frames)  upon  which  it  is  supported.  The  covering  is 
generally  laid  upon  a  nimiber  of  common  rafters  which  rest  upon 
horizontal  beams  (or  jmrlins),  the  latter  being  carried  by  trusses 
spaced  at  intervals  varying  with  the  type  of  constniction,  but  aver- 
aging about  10  feet.  The  truss-rafters  are  called  principal  rafters, 
and  the  trusses  themselves  are  often  designated  as  principals. 

In  roofs  of  small  span  the  trusses  and  purlins  are  sometimes 
dispensed  with. 

Types  of  Truss. — ^A  roof-truss  may  be  constructed  of  timber, 
of  iron  or  steel,  or  of  these  materials  combined.  Timber  is  almost 
invariably  employed  for  small  spans,  but  in  the  longer  spans  it 
has  been  largely  superseded  by  iron,  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
bined lightness,  strength,  and  durability  of  the  latter. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  classify  roofs  according  to  the 
mode  of  construction,  but  the  variety  of  form  is  so  great  as  to  render 
it  impracticable  to  make  any  further  distinction  than  that  which 
may  be  drawn  between  those  in  which  the  reactions  of  the  supports 
are  vertical  and  those  in  which  they  are  inclined. 

Fig.  22  is  a  simple  form  of  truss  for  spans  of  less  than  30  ft. 

Fig.  23  is  a  superior  framing  for  spans  of  from  30  to  40  ft.;  it 
may  be  still  further  strengthened  by  the  introduction  of  struts, 
Figs.  24  and  25,  and  with  such  modification  has  been  employed 
to  span  openings  of  90  ft.  It  is  safer,  however,  to  limit  the  use 
of  the  type  shown  by  Fig.  24  to  spans  of  less  than  60  ft.  Figs.  26, 
27,  28,  29,  and  30  are  forms  of  truss  suitable  for  spans  of  from  60  to 
100  ft.  and  upwards. 

Arched  roofs.  Figs.  29  and  30,  admit  of  a  great  variety  of  treat- 
ment. They  have  a  pleasing  appearance,  and  cover  wide  spans 
without  intermediate  supports.  Tlie  flatness  of  the  arch  is  limited 
by  the  requirement  of  a  minimmn  thrust  at  the  abutments.    The 
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thrust  may  be  resisted  either  by  thickening  the  abutments  or  by 
introducing  a  tie.  If  the  only  load  upon  a  roof-truss  were  its  own 
weight,  an  arch  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  catenary,  with  a  shallow 
rib,  might  be  used.    But  the  action  of  the  wind  induces  oblique 


Fig.  22.  Fig.  23.  Fig.  24. 


Fig.  25.  Fio.  26.  Fio.  27. 


Fig.  28.  Fio.  29.  Fio.  30. 

and  transverse  stresses,  so  that  a  considerable  depth  of  rib  is  gen- 
erally needed.  If  the  depth  exceed  12  in.,  it  is  better  to  connect 
the  two  flanges  by  braces  than  by  a  solid  web.  Roofs  of  wide  span 
are  occasionally  carried  by  ordinary  lattice  girders. 

Principahf  Purlins,  etc. — ^The  principal  rafters  in  Figs.  22  to  28 
are  straight,  abut  against  each  other  at  the  peak,  and  are  prevented 
by  tie-rods  from  spreading  at  the  heels.  When  made  of  steel,  tee  (T), 
rail,  and  channel  (both  single  •—  and  double  J)  bars,  bulb-tee  (J) 
and  rolled  (I)  beams,  are  all  excellent  forms. 

Timber  rafters  are  rectangular  in  section,  and  for  the  sake  of 
economy  and  appearance  are  often  made  to  taper  uniformly  from 
heel  to  peak. 

The  heel  is  fitted  into  a  suitable  cast-iron  skew-back,  or  is  fixed 
between  wrought-iron  angle-brackets  and  rests  either  directly  upon 
the  wall  or  upon  a  wall-plate. 

When  the  span  exceeds  60  ft.,  allowance  should  be  made  for 
alterations  of  length  due  to  changes  of  temperature.  This  may  be 
effected  by  interposing  a  set  of  rollers  between  the  skew-back  and 
wall-plate  at  one  heel,  or  by  fixing  one  heel  to  the  wall  and  allow- 
ing the  opposite  skew-back  to  slide  freely  over  a  wall-plate. 

The  junction  at  the  peak  is  made  by  means  of  a  casting  or  by 
steel  plates. 
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Light  iron  and  timber  beams  as  well  as  angle-irons  are  employed 
as  purlins.  They  are  fixed  to  the  top  or  sides  of  the  rafters  by 
brackets,  or  lie  between  them  in  cast-iron  shoes,  and  are  usually 
held  in  place  by  rows  of  tie-rods,  spaced  at  6  or  8  ft.  intervals 
between  peak  and  heel,  nmning  the  whole  length  of  the  roof. 

The  sheathing-boards  and  final  metal  or  slate  covering  are 
fastened  upon  the  purlins.  The  nature  of  the  covering  regulates 
the  spacing  of  the  purlins,  and  the  size  of  the  purlins  is  governed 
by  the  distance  between  the  main  rafters,  which  may  vary  from 
4  ft.  to  upwards  of  25  ft.  When  the  interval  between  the  rafters 
is  so  great  a«  to  cause  an  undue  deflection  of  the  purlins,  the  latter 
should  be  trussed.  Each  purlin  may  be  trussed,  or  a  light  beam 
may  be  placed  midway  between  the  main  rafters  so  as  to  form  a 
supplementary  rafter. 

Struts  are  made  of  timber  or  iron.  Timber  struts  are  rectangular 
in  section.  Steel  struts  may  consist  of  L  bars,  T  bars,  or  light  col- 
umns, while  cast  iron  may  be  employed  for  work  of  a  more  orna- 
mental character.  The  strut  heads  are  attached  to  the  rafters  by 
means  of  cast  caps,  steel  straps,  brackets,  etc.,  and  the  strut  feet  are 
easily  designed  both  for  pin  and  screw  connections. 

Hes  may  be  of  flat  or  round  bars  attached  either  by  eyes  and 
pins  or  by  screw-ends,  and  occasionally  by  rivets.  The  greatest 
care  is  necessary  in  properly  proportioning  the  dimensions  of  the 
eyes  and  pins  to  the  stresses  that  come  upon  them. 

To  obtain  greater  security,  each  of  the  end  panels  of  a  roof  may 
be  provided  with  lateral  braces,  and  wind-ties  are  often  made  to 
run  the  whole  length  of  the  structxu*e  through  the  feet  of  the  main 
struts. 

Due  allowance  must  be  made  in  all  cases  for  changes  of  tem- 
perature. 

zo.  Roof-Weights. — ^In  calculating  the  stresses  in  the  different 
members  of  a  roof-truss  two  kinds  of  load  have  to  be  dealt  with, 
the  one  permanent  (or  dead)  and  the  other  accidental  (or  live).  The 
permanent  load  consists  of  the  covering,  the  framing,  and  accumvr 
laJtions  of  snow. 

Tables  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  show  the  weights  of  various 
coverings  and  framings. 

The  weight  of  freshly  fallen  snow  may  vary  from  5  to  20  lbs. 
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per  cubic  foot.  English  and  European  engineers  consider  an  allow- 
ance  of  6  lbs.  per  square  foot  sufficient  for  snow,  but  in  cold  climates, 
similar  to  that  of  North  America,  it  is  probably  unsafe  to  estimate 
this  weight  at  less  than  12  lbs.  per  square  foot. 

The  accidental  or  live  load  upon  a  roof  is  the  wind  pressure, 
the  maximum  force  of  which  has  been  estimated  to  vary  from 
40  to  50  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  surface  perpendicular  to  the  direction 
of  blow.  Ordinary  gales  blow  with  a  force  of  from  20  to  25  lbs., 
which  may  sometimes  rise  to  34  or  35  lbs.,  and  even  to  upwards 
of  50  lbs.  diu-ing  storms  of  great  severity.  Pressures  much  greater 
than  50  lbs.  have  been  recorded,  but  are  wholly  untrustworthy. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  indeed,  all  wind-pressure  data  are  most 
unreliable,  and  to  this  fact  may  be  attributed  the  frequent  wide 
divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  necessary  wind  allowance  in  any 
particular  case.  The  great  differences  that  exist  in  all  recorded 
wind  pressures  are  primarily  due  to  the  imphilosophic,  unscientific, 
and  unpractical  character  of  the  anemometers  which  give  no  cor- 
rect information  either  as  to  pressure  or  velocity.  The  inertia  of 
the  moving  parts,  the  transformation  of  velocities  into  pressures, 
and  the  injudicious  placing  of  the  anemometer,  which  renders  it 
subject  to  local  currents,  all  tend  to  vitiate  the  results. 

It  would  be  practically  absxu*d  to  base  calcidations  upon  the 
violence  of  a  wind-gust,  a  tornado,  or  other  similar  phenomena,  as 
it  is  almost  absolutely  certain  that  a  structure  would  not  lie  within 
its  range.  In  fact,  it  may  be  assumed  that  a  wind  pressure  of  40  lbs. 
per  square  foot  upon  a  surface  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of 
blow  is  an  ample  and  perfectly  safe  allowance,  especially  when  it 
is  remembered  that  a  greater  pressure  than  this  would  cause  the 
overthrow  of  nearly  all  existing  towers,  chimneys,  etc. 

IX.  Wind  Pressure  upon  Inclined  Surfaces. — ^The  pressure  upon 
an  inclined  surface  may  be  obtained  from  the  following  formula, 
which  was  experimentally  deduced  by  Hutton,  viz.: 

Pn -p  sin  a*-^^^-^- (A) 

p  being  the  intensity  of  the  wind  pressure  in  poimds  per  square  foot 
upon  a  surface  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  blow,  and  p„  being 
the  normal  intensity  upon  a  surface  inclined  at  an  angle  a  to  the 
direction  of  blow. 
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Ijet  pk,  p,  be  the  components  of  pn,  parallel  and  perpendicular, 
respectively,  to  the  direction  of  blow.    Then 

Pik-Pn  sin  a    and    p,=p»  cos  a. 

Hence,  if  the  inclined  surface  is  a  roof,  and  if  the  wind  blows  hori- 
zontally, a  is  the  roof's  pitch. 

Again,  let  v  be  the  velocity  of  a  fluid  current  in  feet  per  second, 
and  be  that  due  to  a  head  of  h  feet. 

Let  w  be  the  weight  of  the  fluid  in  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

Let  p  be  the  pressure  of  the  current  in  pounds*  per  square  foot 
upon  a  surface  perpendicular  to  its  direction. 

If  the  fluid,  after  striking  the  surface,  is  free  to  escape  at  right 
angles  to  its  original  direction, 

^  9 

Hence  for  ordinary  atmospheric  air,  since  w-.08  lb.,  approximately, 

P"l2^"V20J (^^ 

When  the  wind  impinges  upon  a  surface  oblique  to  its  direction, 

^  j  ,  V  being  the  absolute  im- 
pinging velocity,  and  p  being  the  angle  between  the  direction  of 
blow  and  the  surface  impinged  upon. 

Tables  prepared  from  formuke  A  and  B  are  given  at  the  end 
of  the  chapter. 

12.  Distribution  of  Loads. — Engineers  have  been  accustomed 
to  assume  that  the  live  load  is  uniformly  distributed  over  the  whole 
of  the  roof,  and  that  it  varies  from  30  to  35  lbs.  per  square  foot  of 
covered  surface  for  short  spans,  and  from  35  to  40  lbs.  for  spans 
of  more  than  60  ft.  But  the  wind  may  blow  on  one  side  only,  and 
although  its  direction  is  usually  horizontal,  it  may  occasionally  be 
inclined  at  a  considerable  angle,  and  be  even  normal  to  a  roof  of 
high  pitch.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  horizontal  compo- 
nent (pa)  of  the  normal  pressure  (p„)  should  not  be  neglected,  and 
it  may  cause  a  complete  reversal  of  stress  in  members  of  the  truss, 
especially  if  it  is  of  the  arched  or  braced  type. 
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If  Pn  is  the  total  normal  wind  pressure  on  the  ade  of  a  roof  of 
pitch  a,  its  horizontal  component  P»  sin  a  will  tend  to  push  the 
roof  horizontally  over  its  supports.  This  tendency  must  be  resisted 
by  the  reactions  at  the  supports. 

In  roofs  of  small  span  the  foot  of  each  rafter  is  usually  fited 

to  its  support,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  each  support  exerts 

P   sin  ct 
the  same  reaction,  which  should  therefore  be  equal  to    -^-^ — . 

In  roofs  of  large  span  the  foot  of  one  rafter  is  fixed,  while  that  of 
the  other  rests  upon  rollers.  The  latter  is  not  suited  to  withstand 
a  horizontal  force,  and  the  whole  of  the  horizontal  component  of 
the  wind  pressure  must  be  borne  at  the  fixed  end,  where  the  reaction 
should  be  assumed  to  be  equal  to  Pn  sin  a. 

In  designing  a  roof-truss  it  is  assumed  that  the  wind  blows  on 
one  side  only,  and  that  the  total  load  is  concentrated  at  the  joints 
(or  points  of  support)  of  the  principal  rafters. 

For  example,  let  the  rafters  AB,  AC  of  a  truss  be  each  supported 
at  two  intermediate  points  (or  joints),  D,  E  and  F,  G,  respectively, 
and  let  the  wind  blow  on  the  side  AB, 

Take  BD^CF^h,  DE^FG^h, 
EA^GA^ls;    and  let  Zi+Z2  +  i3=i; 
BC^2l  cos  a,  a  being  the  angle  ABC. 
liCt    W   be    the   permanent    (or 
dead)  load  per  square  foot  of  roof- 
surface.     Le  p„  be  the  normal  wind 
pressure  per  square  foot  of  roof  surface.    Let  d  be  the  horizontal 
distance  in  feet  from  centre  to  centre  of  trusses. 

The  total  normal   live  load   concentrated  atS-p^d-^;  at  Z> 

id 

-Pnd— 2"- ;  at  S-pnd-g— ;  at  A-pnd  g"- 

The  total  vertical  dead  load  concentrated  at  D  and  F 
^wd  ^  ^  ^;  at  ^  and  (r=ii?d-^^-^;  atA-ti;c^s. 

Let  Bi,  R2  be  the  resuUant  vertical  reactions  at  B  and  C,  respect- 

ly  (i.e.,  the  total  vertical  r 
concentrated  at  these  points). 


ively  (i.e.,  the  total  vertical  reactions  less  the  dead  weights,  lod-^, 
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Iff 


Take  moments  about  C.    Then 

Ri2l  cos  a=8um  of  moments  of  live  loads  about  C+sum  of 
moments  of  dead  loads  about  C 
•=  moment  of  resultant  wind  pressure  about  (7+ mo- 
ment of  resultant  dead  load  about  C 


-PnWf  2  +^  cos  2a  j  -\-v?d{li  +2l2+2ls)l  cos  a, 


I 


other. 


Ri'- 
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where  ^  +Z  cos  2a  is  the  perpendicular  from  C  upon  the  line  of  action 

of  the  resultant  wind  pressure  which  bisects  AB  normally. 

The  moment  of  the  horizontal  reaction  at  5  or  C  about  C  is 
evidently  nil. 

R2  may  be  found  by  taking  moments  about  B. 

The  rafters  AB,  AC  have  one  end,  B,  fixed  and  the 
C,  on  rollers,  the  reaction  R2  at  C 
being  vertical.  A  force  P,  inclined  at 
a  to  the  vertical,  acts  upon  AB  at  D, 
and  Q  is  the  resultant  vertical  load  on 
the  rafters.  Let  P  and  Q  meet  in  E. 
Taking  ED^P,  and  the  vertical  DF-^Q, 
then,  on  the  same  scale,  FE  is  the  result- 
ant Rz  of  P  and  Q.  Ijet  it  make  an 
angle  0  with  the  vertical.    Then 

.    7.    Q    '    n     Q    ' 

sma-d^^  sm^  =  ~-sma. 

Let  Rz  and  B2  meet  in  0.  Then  OB  is  the  direction  of  the 
resultant  reaction  Ri  at  jB.  Taking  the  vertical  BG^R2,  then,  on 
same  scale,  OG^Rz  and  OB-^Ri,  OBG  being  a  triangle  of  forces. 
Let  Ri  make  an  angle  <f>  with  the  vertical.    Then 

sin  (0— ^)'=d"  sin^-^  sin  6. 
Ill  ^3 

If  BG-Z  and  if  p  and  q  are  the  perpendiculars  from  B  upon 

PandO, 

fiiZ-Pp+Q?. 

13.  Steiple  Frames  of  Various  Types. — (a)  Jib-crane. — Fig.  33 
represents  an  ordinary  jib-crane.    OX  is  the  post  fixed  in  the  groimd 
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at  0,  BC  is  the  jib,  and  AC  the  tie.  The  jib-tie  and  gearing  are  so 
separated  from  the  post  as  to  admit  of  a  free  rotation  romid  its  axis. 
Fig.  34  is  the  stress  diagram  when  the  crane  supports  a  weight  W 
BS  indicated. 


Fig.  33.  Fio.  34 


The  weight  W,  however,  is  not  suspended  directly  from  B,  but 

is  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  a  chain  passing  over  pulleys  to 

a  chain-barrel  which  is  usually  fixed  to  the  post.    Disregarding 

.    .    W 
pulley  friction,  the  tension  in  the  chain  is  — ,  n  being  the  number 

of  faUs.    Let  the  dotted  line,  Fig.  35,  indicate  the  direction  in  which 


Fig.  36. 


Fig.  36. 


the  chain  passes  to  the  chain-barrel.     The  loads  on  the  apex  are 

W 
now  W,  acting  vertically,  and  — ,  acting  in  the  du^ction  of  the  chain. 


n' 


Thus  Fig.  36  is  the  stress  diagram,  and  AC  represents  in  direction 
and  magnitude  the  resultant  force  at  the  apex.    AD  is  the  tension 
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in  the  tie,  and  CD  the  compression  in  the  jib.  The  dotted  lines  in 
Fig.  36  also  show  that  generally  the  effect  of  chain  tension  is  ta 
increase  the  thrust  on  the  jib  and  to  diminish  the  tension  in  the  tie. 
Draw  the  horizontals  AE  and  CG  to  meet  the  verticals  at  D  in  S 
and  G  respectively. 

Then  D6=  vert,  component  of  thrust  in  jib -pressure  in  post  at  O, 
and     D-B-vert.  component  of  tension  in  tie  =  tension  along  post. 

Therefore  2X?-Z)jE?-F+FG -resultant    pressure  in  post  at  0. 

Also,  A-B -horizontal  component  of  tension  AD  in  tie,  and  thcfe 
moment  of  this  force  with  respect  to  O'^AExXO.  This  moment 
tends  to  upset  the  crane. 

OHj  the  horizontal  projection  of  the  jib  (or  tie),  is  the  radius 
or  throw  of  the  crane. 

If  the  post  revolves  about  its  axis  (as  in  pi^-cranes),  the  jib  and 
gearing  are  bolted  to  it,  and  the  whole  timis  on  a  pivot  at  the  toe  K. 
In  this  case,  the  frame,  as  a  whole,  is  kept  in  equilibrium  by  the 
weight  Wy  the  horizontal  reaction  H  of  the  web  plate  at  0,  and 
the  reaction  R  at  G.  The  first  two  forces  meet  in  n  and  therefore 
the  reaction  at  K  must  also  pass  through  H, 

Hence,  since  OHK  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  triangle  of 
forces, 

In  a  portable  crane  the  tendency  to  upset  is  counteracted  by 
means  of  a  weight  placed  upon  a  horizontal  platform  OM  attached 
to  the  post  and  supported  by  the  tie  XM. 

The  horizontal  pull  at  X^AE,  Fig.  35,  and  if  OM  is  taken  to 
represent  AE,  then  on  the  same  scale  OX  is  the  counterweight  at  M. 

(b)  Derrick-<rane. — ^The  figure  shows  a  combination  of  a  der- 
rick and  crane,  called  a  derrick-crane.  It  is  distinguished  from 
the  jib-crane  by  having  two  backstays,  AD,  AE,  One  end  of 
the  jib  is  hinged  at  or  near  the  foot  of  the  post,  and  the  other  is 
held  by  a  chain  which  passes  over  pulleys  to  a  winch  on  the  post,, 
80  that  the  jib  may  be  raised  or  lowered  as  required. 

The  derrick-crane  is  generally  made  of  wood,  is  simple  in  con- 
stinction,  is  easily  erected,  has  a  vertical  as  well  as  a  lateral  motion. 
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and  a  range  equal  to  a  circle  of  from  10  to  60  feet  radius.    It  is  there- 
fore useful  for  temporary  works,  setting  masonry,  etc. 

The  stresses  in  the  jib  and  tie  are  calculated  as  in  the  jib-crane, 

and   those   in   the   backstays   and 
post  may  be  obtained  as  follows: 

Let  the  plane  of  the  tie  and 
jib  intersect  the  plane  DAE  of  the 
two  backstays  in  the  line  AFj  and 
suppose  the  backstays  replaced 
by  a  single  tie  AF.  Take  OF  to 
represent  the  horizontal  pull  at  A. 
The  pull  on  the  "imaginary"  stay 
AF  is  then  represented  by  AF  and  is 
evidently  the  resultant  pull  on  the 
two  backstays.  Completing  the 
parallelogram  FGAH,  AH  will  repre- 
sent the  pull  on  the  backstay  AE, 
and  AG  that  upon  AD,  their  horizontal  components  being  OK,  OL, 
respectively.    The  figure  OKFL  is  also  a  parallelogram. 

If  the  backstays  lie  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 


OL 
and 
OK 


-OF  cos  O^T  sin  a  cos  0,  and  is  a  maximum  when  d  =0°, 


OF  sin  ^  -  r  sin  a  sin  0,  and  is  a  maximum  when  0  ^9(f, 

0  being  the  angle  FOL,  and  a  the  inclination  of  the  tie  to  the  vertical. 

Hence  the  stress  in  a  backstay  is  a  maximum  when  the  plane 
of  the  backstay  and  post  coincides  with  that  of  the  jib  and  tie. 

Again,  let  /?  be  the  inclination  of  the  backstays  to  the  vertical. 
The  vertical  components  of  the  backstay  stresses  are 

T  sin  a  cos  0  cot  /?    and    T  sin  a  sin  0  cot  /?; 

and,  therefore,  the  corresponding  stress  along  the  post  is 

T  sin  a  cot  p  (cos  ^  -f  sin  0), 

which  is  a  maximum  when  0  =45**. 

c.  Shear-legs  (or  Shears)  and  Tripods  (or  Gins)  are  often  employed 
when  heavy  weights  are  to  be  lifted.  The  former  consists  of  two 
struts,  AD,  AE,  united  at  A  and  supported  by  a  tie  AC,  which  may 
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be  made  adjustable  so  as  to  admit  of  being  lengthened  or  shortened 
The  weight  is  suspended  from  A,  and  the  legs  are  capable  of  revolving 
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around  DE  as  an  axis.  Let  the  plane  of  the  tie  and  weight  intersect 
the  plane  of  the  legs  in  AF,  and  suppose  the  two  legs  replaced  by 
a  single  strut  AF.  The  thrust  along  AF  can  now  be  easily  obtained, 
and  hence  its  components  along  the  two  legs. 

In  tripods  one  of  the  three  legs  is  usually  longer  than  the  others. 
They  are  united  at  the  top,  to  which  point  the  tackle  is  also  attached. 

d.  Bridge-  and  Roof-trusses  of  Small  Span. — A  single  girder  is 
the  simplest  kind  of  bridge,  but  is  only  suitable  for  very  short  spans. 
For  longer  spans  the  middle  point  of  the  girder  may  be  supported 


Fig.  39. 


Fig.  40. 


by  struts,  Fig.  39,  through  which  a  portion  of  the  weight  is  transmitted 
to  the  abutments.    Let  P  be  the  portion  of  the  weight  thus  trans- 
mitted,  as  in  Fig.  40.      Fig.  41,  in  which 
AB^P  is  the  line  of  loads,  is   the  stress 
diagram,  and  the  thrust  along  each  strut  is 

P 

AC('^BC)^'K<^osec  a.  Drawing  the  hori- 
zontal CO,  AOi  ^BO)  and  CO  are  the  com- 
ponents of  the  thrust  at  the  foot  of  a  strut. 
Thus  the  vertical  and  horizontal  pressures 
on  the  masonry  at  the  foot  of  a  strut  are 

P         P 

^  and  .J  cot  a  respectively. 

In  Fig.  42  a  siraining-ciU  is  introduced,  and  the  girder  is  supported 


Fig.  41. 
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at  two  intennediate  points.    Let  P  be  the  portion  of  the  weight  at 
each  of  these  point^s  which  is  transmitted  through  the  struts  and  the 


Fig.  42. 


Fig.  43. 


straining-cill,  Fig.  43.  Then  Fig.  44  is  the  stress  diagram,  ABC 
being  the  line  of  loads.  AD,  CD  are  drawn  parallel  to  the  corre- 
sponding struts,  and  AB^BC-^P.    Draw  DB  horizontally. 

The  thrust  along  the  straining-cill  «Z)B  =P  cot  a. 

''    a  strut  «4Z)(orC2))^=Pcoseca. 

By  means  of  straining-cills  the  girders  may  be  supported  at 


Fig.  44. 


Fig.  45. 


several  points,  1,  2, ... ,  and  the  weight  concentrated  at  each  may 
be  assumed  to  be  one  half  of  the  load  between  the  two  adjacent 
points  of  support.  The  calculations  for  the  stresses  in  the  struts, 
etc.,  are  made  precisely  as  above. 

If  the  struts  are  very  long,  they  are  liable  to  bend,  and  counter- 
braces,  AMj  BN,  are  added  to  counteract  this  tendency. 

e.  The  triangle  is  the  only  geometrical  figure  of  which  the  form 
cannot  be  changed  without  varying  the  lengths  of  the  sides.  For 
this  reason,  all  compound  trusses  for  bridges,  roofs,  etc.,  are  made 
up  of  triangular  frames. 

Fig.  46  represeuts  the  simplest  form  of  roof  truss.  AC,  BC  are 
rafters  of  equal  length  Inclined  to  the  horizontal  at  an  angle  a,  and 
each  carries  a  uniformly  distributed  load  W, 

The  rafters  react  horizontally  upon  each  other  at  C,  and  their 
feet  are  kept  in  position  by  the  tie-beam  AB.    Consider  the  rafter  AC. 
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The  resultant  of  the  load  upon  AC,  i.e.,  W,  acts  through  the 
middle  point  D. 

Let  it  meet  the  horizontal  thrust  H  of  BC  upon  AC  in  F.  For 
equilibrium  the  resultant  thrust  at  A  must  also  pass  through  F. 

Also,  if  /^  is  the  angle  FAE, 

^      AE     AE     1      ^ 

APE  is  evidently  a  triangle  of  forces  for  W,  H,  and  R.    Therefore 

W 


H^W  cot  /•  --o^ot  a, 

B -TF  cosec  r -TF^l +^^, 


Rcosy^H  "tension  in  tie, 

B  sin  ;-  =  W  «  pressure  on  support. 

It  must  of  course  be  remembered  that  when  the  horizontal  mem* 
ber  acts  as  a  tie  the  reactions  at  the  two  supports,  due  to  the  external 
loads  on  the  truss,  must  necessarily  be  vertical. 


Fig.  46. 


Fig.  47. 


If  the  rafters  AC,  BC  are  unequal,  let  ai,  a2  be  their  inclinations 
to  A,  By  respectively. 

Let  W\  be  the  uniformly  distributed  load  upon  AC,  W2  that 
apon  BC. 

Let  the  direction  of  the  mutual  thrust  P  at  C  make  an  angle  /? 
with  the  vertical,  so  that  if  CO  is  drawn  perpendicular  to  FC,  the 
angle  (705-^9;  the  angle  ACF=  90°- ACO=  90^-0? -ai). 

Draw  AM  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  P,  and  consider 
the  rafter  AC.  As  before,  the  thrust  Ri  at  A,  the  resultant  weight  TFi 
at  the  middle  point  of  AC,  and  the  thrust  P  at  C  meet  in  the  point  F. 
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Take  moments  about  A.    Then 

P'AM'-WiAE. 

But  AM  -  AC  sin  ilCilf -4C  cos  (^-ai), 

AC 
and       AE  - -^  cos  ai.    Therefore 

p    Wi     cosai 


2   cos  (/?-ai)* 
Similarly,  by  considering  the  rafter  BC, 

W2  cosa2  W2     cosaa 


P- 


2   sin(/?-l-a2-90°)  2  cos  09-l-a2)* 


Hence  ?l_?^L^.p..E?     <^^s«2 


and  therefore 


2  cos09-ai)     '  2  cos  0?+a^' 

TFi4-TF2 


tan/?' 


Wi  tan  a2  -  W2  tan  af 


The  horizontal  thrust  of  each  rafter  =P  sin  ^. 
The  vertical  thrust  upon  the  support  A*=Wi  -P  cos  p. 
The  vertical  thrust  upon  the  support  J?  =  TF2+P  cos  fi. 
Sometimes  it  is  expedient  to  support  the  centre  of  the  tie-beam 
upon  a  column  or  wall,  the  king-post  bemg  a  pillar  against  which 

the  heads  of  the  rafters  rest  in  such 
a  manner   that   the   reaction   upon 
AC  at  C  is  at  right  angles  to  AC. 
Consider  the  rafter  AC. 
The  normal  reaction  /?'   of  CO 
upon  ACf  the  resultant  weight  W 
at    the   middle    point   7),    and    the 
thrust  ft  at  A  meet  in  the  point  F. 
Taking  moments  about  A, 

R'AC'-W'AE,    or    B'-ycosa. 

Thus     the    total    thrust    trans- 
mitted through  CO  to  the  support  atO-Tfcos^a. 
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The  horizontal  thrust  on  each  rafter  •- 


W  .  W.    ^ 

■--^  cos  a  sin  a  -■ ^s"^  2  a. 


14.  King-post  Truss. — ^The  simple  triangular  truss  may  be 
modified  by  the  introduction  of  a  king-post,  Fig.  49,  which  carries 
a  portion  P  of  the  weight  on  the  tie-beam,  and  transfers  it  through 


Fig.  49. 


Fig.  50. 


the  rafters  to  the  end  of  the  tie,  where  it  is  again  resolved  into  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  components,  the  former  straining  the  tie  in 
tension,  and  the  latter  causing  a  pressure  on  the  supports. 

Of  the  weight  TF  on  each  rafter,  it  is  assumed  that  one-half  is  car- 
ried on  a  support,  and  the  other  half  on  the  ridge.  Thus  the  loads 
on  the  frame  are  TT  at  the  ridge,  P  at  the  foot  of  the  post,  and  the 
two  vertical  reactions,  each  =  \W  -^P)}  a*  the  supports.  Fig.  50 
is  evidently  the  stress  diagram,  AB  being  the  line  of  loads.     Then 

F+P 
AB  =  W\    reaction  at  each  support  ^XA  -  YB  = — 5 — 


yx-p. 


Therefore 


AC  « thrust  along  rafter  =i(W^+-P)  cosec  a, 
CX  ^DY  "tension  in  tie  ^^{W+P)  cot  a, 
DC  -  YX  =  tension  in  post  =P. 


Fig.  61. 


Fig.  62. 


In  Fig.  51  the  post  divides  the  tie-beam  into  two  segments 
a  and  &.      If  TF  is  the  load  on  the  ridge,  assumed  equal  to  one 
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half  of  the  load  on  the  two  rafters,  and  if  P  is  the  load  concen- 
trated at  the  foot  of  the  post, 

the  reaction  at  the  left    support— —7(TF-I-P)  and 

"       "       "    "     right      "•      -^i^iW+P). 

Fig.  52  is  evidently  the  stress  diagram,  AB  being  the  line  of 
loads. 

Then  AB-TF;    reaction  at  left  support -XA^TF—-^,  at  right 
support  =  YB  =  W—-:.    Therefore 

AC = thrust  along  one  rafter  ^TT— 7^  cosec  a; 


BD- 


0/ 

the  other  rafter  ^W^ — -r  cosec  5: 
0+6  '^^ 


d  b 

CX  ^DY  =  tension  in  tie  «T7 — rr  cot  a  =Tr — rr  cot  B: 

a-f-o  a+o 

DC  =  yX= tension  in  post  =  P. 

The  tension  in  the  tie  diminishes  as  a  increases,  and  is  nothing 
when  a  =90®,  i.e.,  when  the  rafter  is  vertical. 

15.  Incomplete  Frames. — The  frames  discussed  in  the  preced- 
ing articles  will  support,  withoni  change  of  form,  any  load  consistent 
with  strength,  and  the  stresses  in  the  several  members  can  be  found 
in  terms  of  the  load.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  a  frame 
is  incomplete,  so  that  it  tends  to  change  form  under  every  distribution 
of  load.    An  example  of  this  class  is  the  simple  trapezoidal  truss, 


Fia.  53. 


Fig.  54. 


consisting  of  the  two  horizontal   members  AB,  DE,  and  the  two 
equal  inclined  members  AD,  BE,  Fig.  53. 

First,  let  there  be  a  weight  W  at  each  of  the  points  D,  E. 
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Fig.  54  is  the  stress  diagram  in  which  12 -23 -IF. 
Evidently  also  XI -ZS- 17= vertical  reaction  at  each  support. 
14  (-34)  -TT  cosec  a  -thrust  along  each  sloping  member. 
Tension  in  iljB-24-Tf  cot  a=thrust  along  DE. 
Next  let  there  be  a  weight  W\  at  D  and  a  weight  TF2(<TFi) 
at  J?. 


Fia.  55. 


Fig.  56. 


Let  123  be  the  line  of  loads,  where  12  -TFi  and  23-1^2. 

The  stress  diagram  for  the  joint  E  is  the  triangle  243,  and 
if  In  is  drawn  parallel  to  AD,  the  point  n  evidently  falls  outside  4 
and  the  stress  diagram  does  not  close.  The  frame  will  therefore 
be  distorted  imless  a  brace  is  introduced  connecting  B  and  D  or 
A  and  E.  In  the  former  case  the  stress  diagram  becomes  12345, 
the  line  45  being  drawn  parallel  to  BD. 

Drawing  the  horizontal  5X,  the  vertical  reaction  at  A  is  Zl,  and 
at  B  is  X3. 

In  general,  if  Fig.  57  represents  any  frame  of  four  members, 
resting  upon  supports  at  A  and  B,  and  if  T7  is  a  weight  concen- 


FiG.  67. 


Fig.  58. 


trated  at  D,  then  124  is  the  stress  diagram  for  the  joint  at  7). 
Drawing  43  parallel  to  DE,  it  is  evident  that  23  is  the  only  weight 
which  can  be  supported  at  E  without  producing  distortion. 
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i6.  Queen-post  Truss. — It  is  a  common  practice  to  modify  the 
incomplete  frame  represented  by  Fig.  53  by  introducing  two  ver- 
tical queerirpasts  (gueerirroda  or  queens)  DF  and  EG,  Fig.  59,  through 
which  the  loads  are  transmitted  to  D  and  E.  The  frame  thus  modi- 
fied is  still  incomplete,  and  if  there  are  no  diagonal  braces  DG,  EF, 


Fig.  59. 
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the  distortion  of  the  frame  under  an  unevenly  distributed  load  can 
only  be  prevented  by  the  friction  at  the  joints,  the  stiffness  of  the 
members,  and  by  the  queens  being  rigidly  fixed  to  AB  at  F  and  G. 

Let  Wi  be  the  load  at  jF  transmitted  through  the  queen  FD  to  D. 

Let  W2  ( <  Wi)  be  the  load  at  G  transmitted  through  the  queen 
GE  to  E. 

If  the  frame  is  rigid,  the  reactions  Ri  at  A  and  R2  at  B,  which 
will  balance  these  weights,  can  easily  be  found  by  taking  moments 
about  B  and  A  successively.    Thus, 


and 


«  ,    Wi,,     ,     W2,,     , 


where  AB^l  and  FG-c. 

In  the  line  of  loads.  Fig.  60,  12-TFi  and  23-1^2. 

Take  Zl-Ri   and  X3-fi2.    Then  XU   and   12541   are  the 
reciprocals  of  the  joints  at  A  and  D  respectively,  so  that  there  is 

1st.  A  thrust  -25  =X4  «/2i  cot  a  in  DE,  and 

W^  —  Wo  I'-r 

2d.  Athrust-45=X2-^-^y^-y^inZ)F 

^downward  pressure  at  jF  on  the  tie  AB. 
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Again,  X3Q  and  236n2  are  the  reciprocals  of  the  joints  at  B 
and  E  respectively.  For  equilibrium  this  last  should  close  with 
the  reciprocal  of  the  joint  D,  i.e.,  n  should  coincide  with  5.  But 
it  appears  that  there  is 

1st.  A  thrust  =n2  =6X  «B2  cot  a  in  DE,  and 


2d.  A  tension =6n  -Z2  = 


TFi-TFzZ-c. 


uiEG 


2         I 
«an  upward  pull  at  G  on  the  tie  AB. 

Thus  in  DE  there  is  an  unbalanced  thrust 

« (Ri  -722)  cot  a  -  (TFi  - 172)7  ^^^  ^  "* — o ^     j, 

d  being  the  depth  of  the  truss. 

The  tie  is  also  acted  upon  at  F  and  G  by  two  forces  of  equal 
magnitude  but  acting  in  opposite  directions,  thus  forming  a  couple 

of  moment  — ^ r"C,  which  tends  to  cause  a  rotation  of  the 

tie-beam. 

To  neutralize  the  tendency  to  rotation  and  to  take  up  the  unbal- 
anced force  in  Z>£f,  a  brace  may  be  introduced  from  D  to  G,  Fig.  61, 
or  from  ^  to  jF.  In  the  former  case  the  brace  will  be  in  compression, 
and  in  the  latter  case  in  tension. 


Fio.  61. 
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Rg.  62  is  evidently  the  stress  diagram  for  the  modified  truss, 
and  the  stress  developed  in  DG  by  the  unbalanced  force  is 

56- s psec/?- 5- 


2  I 

s  being  the  length  of  the  diagonal 


I    d' 
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With  a  single  collar-beam  DE,  Fig.  63,  and  a  load  2W  uniformly 

W 
distributed  over  the  rafters,  it  may  be  assumed  that  -o*  is  concentrated 

at  each  of  the  joints  D,  C,  and  E.    Then  Fig.  64  is  the  stress  diagram, 
1234  being  the  line  of  loads. 

1 

0 


^'  . 


Fig.  63. 

The  stress  in  the  tie-beam      -X6  -}TF  cot  a, 
"       '*     ''   '*   coUar.beam-56  -ilFcota, 
''       ''     ''  AD  {or BE)       -15  -fTTcoseca, 
*•       ''     ''  CD  (or CE)       -26  -iTTcoseca. 

With  a  collar-beam  DE,  two  queen-posts  DF^  EG,  Fig.  65,  and 

a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  2W  over  the  rafters,  the  stresses  in 

the  members  at  the  joints  D  and  E  become  indeterminate.    A  further 

condition  is  therefore  required,  and  it  is  sometimes  assumed  that  the 

W 
component  of  each  of  the  weights  -^  sA  D  and  E,  normal  to  the 


^ 

> 

c 

^ 

E 

«.A^ 

^ 

7 

>< 

sL,,. 

»m 

X       f 

y 

( 

\       Z 

p^' 

Pig.  65.  Fig.  66. 

rafter  on  which  it  is  concentrated,  is  taken  up  by  the  collar-beam  and 
the  queen. 

Fig.  66  is  evidently  the  stress  diagram,  1234  being  the  line  of 
loads. 
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W  W 

56  ( -68)  — ^  cos  a  -component  of  -5-  normal  to  rafter, 


W 
57  ( -78)  — ^  co#  a  -thrust  along  each  queen. 


W 


The  effect  upon  the  tie-beam  is  the  same  as  if  a  load  -^  cos^  a  is 

concentrated  at  each  of  the  joints  F  and  6,  the  loads  being  directly 
borne  by  the  supports  at  A  and  J3. 

W  W 

67  —2-  cos^  a  tan  a  — j-  sin  2a  -thrust  along  collar-beam, 

X5  - 77  -Z8  -tension  in  tie-beam, 

X\  -Z4  ^\W-XZ  -f  TF-58  -f  TF- IF  cos2  a  « vertical  reac- 
tion at  each  support, 

W  3 

26  ( -36)  -  ^  cosec  a;  15  ( -48)  -;jTF  cosec a. 

This  frame  belongs  to  the  incomplete  class,  and  if  it  has  to  sup- 
port an  uneqiuiUy  distributed  load,  braces  must  be  introduced  from 
D  toG  and  from  EtoF. 

The  truss  ABC,  Fig.  67,  having  the  rafters  supported  at  two  inter- 
mediate points,  may  be  employed  for  spans  of  from  30  to  50  feet. 
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Fig.  68. 


Suppose  that  these  intermediate  joints  of  support  trisect  the  rafters, 

and  let  each  rafter  carry  a  uniformly  distributed  load  17. 

W 
It  may  be  assumed  that  -5-  is  concentrated  at  each  of  the  joints 

Hj  D,  C,  E,  K.    Let  P  be  the  load  borne  directly  at  each  of  the 
joints  F  and  G. 
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Fig.  68  is  evidently  the  stress  diagram,  16  being  the  line  of  loads, 
and  12  -23  -34  -45  -56  -  j. 

Also,  XI  =  JTF+P  =Z6  -vertical  reaction  at  each  support; 

zy-p-FX. 


Then 


17  - (^TF+P)  cosec  a -6- 11, 

W 
78--^cosec  a  =10-11, 

28 - (§Tf  +P)  cosec  a  -5- 10, 
X7~{iW+P)cota-Y-6, 
r-12-(fTf+P)cota, 


,.X2.(f.p) 
X7.  King-post  Roof-truss. 


cot  a. 


(Fig.  69.) — ^This  truss  is  a  simple  and 
economical  frame  for  spans  of 
not  more  than  30  feet.  To  elimi- 
nate excessive  bending  and  to  di- 
minish the  danger  of  transverse 
failure,  the  middle  points  of  the 
^^^-  ^^-  comparatively   long   rafters    are 

supported  by  struts  OD  and  OE,    A  portion  of  the  weight  on  the  rafters 
is  then  transmitted  through  these  struts  to  the  vertical  tie  (king-post 
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Fig.  71. 


or  rod)  CO,  which  again  transmits  it  through  the  rafters  to  act  partly 
as  a  vertical  pressure  upon  the  supports  and  partly  as  a  tension 
on  the  tie-beam.  The  main  purpose,  indeed,  of  struts  and  ties  is 
to  transform  transverse  into  longitudinal  stresses. 

If  If  is  the  uniformly  distributed  load  on  each  rafter,  it  may  be 
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assiuned  that  one-half  of  the  load  upon  AD  and  upon  BE  is  borne 
directly  by  the  supports  at  A  and  B,  and  that,  of  the  remainder  of 

W 

the  load,  -r*  is  concentrated  at  each  of  the  joints  D,  C,  and  E. 

Let  P  be  the  load  concentrated  at  0. 

Then  Fig.  71  is  evidently  the   stress  diagram,  1234  being  the 

W 
line  of  loads  in  which  12  « 23 -34  ^y. 

3         P 
Also,  XI -jIF+o-^  ^"4  =»  vertical  reaction  at  each  support. 

The  tension  in  the  tie  ^X5  -Zl  cot  a  ^  1 4^^+ o" )  ^^^^  ^  ^8, 

W 


*'  thrust 


"  king-post -67  ^Y+P, 


Ci)  (or  C^ -26 


-(1--1) 


cosec  a, 


cosec  a. 


W 


''       ''    DO  (or  SO) -56--;^  cosec  a. 

18.  Bent  Crane. — Fig.  72  shows  a  convenient  form  of  crane  when 
much  headroom  is  required  near  the  post.  The  crane  is  merely  a 
girder  with  one  end  fixed,  and  the  sections  of  the  members  and  other 
details  of  construction  are  governed  by  the  lifting  power  required* 


Fio.  73. 


For  light  loads,  say  not   exceeding  10   tons,  the   flanges   may  be 
braced  together  a^  shown  in  Fig.  72.    The  flanges  may  be  kept  at  the 
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same  distance  apart  throughout,  or  the  distance  between  them  may 
be  gradually  diminished  from  the  base  to  the  peak. 

Let  W  be  the  weight  concentrated  at  the  peak. 

Fig.  73  is  the  stress  diagram,  and  the  magnitudes  of  the  stresses 
obtained  from  this  diagram  may  be  checked  by  the  method  of 
moments. 

Take  TT  - 10  tons,  and  consider  the  equilibrium  of  the  portion  of 
the  crane  above  the  section  MN. 

Let  Xy  y  he  the  length  of  the  perpendiculars  from  0  upon  Yf 
and  the  line  of  action  of  W  respectively.    Then 

X    150 
y/Xy  =  10Xa:,   and    therefore   y/  =  10-«  g«-=22i  tons, 

which  is  the  value  obtained  for  Yf  from  the  stress  diagram. 

19.  Roof-trusses  of  Considerable  Span. — (a)  Each  of  the  joints 
in  the  principal  rafters  of  the  roof-truss  represented  by  Fig.  74  is 
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loaded  with  a  weight  W.  The  line  of  loads  is  NU,  Fig.  75,  in  which 
NO^OP^W-^  ...  ''TU,  and  Fig.  75  is  the  diagram  giving  the 
stresses  in  all  the  members  of  the  truss. 
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(b)  Next,  let  the  truss  be  subjected  to  loads  which  act  on  the 
joints  of  one  of  the  principal  rafters  and  which  are  inclined  to  the 
vertical. 

(c)  Again,  let  the  framje  Fig.  76  be  subjected  to  inclined  loads 


Fia.  77. 


at  the  joints.  The,  reactions  due  to  these  loads  may  be  found  as 
follows: 

Produce  the  lines  of  action  of  the  loads  to  meet  the  springing- 
line. 

Resolve  the  loads  NO,  OP,  PQ,  QR,  and  RS  into  their  vertical 
and  horizontal  components,  the  former  being  represented  by  N'O', 
(yP',  P'Q',  Q'R%  and  R%  Fig.  77. 

Take  any  pole  0"  and  join  it  with  O',  P',  ^  R\  S. 

Construct  the  funicular  polygon  123456  and  draw  O^F  par- 
allel to  the  closing  line  16.    Then  SY  and  YN  are  the  actual  reac- 
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tions  at  the  supports,  and  the  reciprocal  diagram  Fig.  77  can  be 
easily  constructed,  sus  already  described. 

In  this  figure  the  points  H,  I,  J,  K,  L,  and  M  coincide,  and  there 
can  be  no  stress  in  HI,  IJ,  JK,  KL,  or  LM. 

(d)  LfOck-joint  Trusses. — In  certain  trusses  the  stresses  at  two  or 
more  joints,  called  lock-joints,  are  indeterminate,  and  the  reciprocal 
figure  cannot  be  directly  drawn.  A  further  condition  is  required,  and 
it  is  sometimes  assmned  that  the  stresses  in  two  of  the  members 
meeting  at  a  lock-joint  are  equal.  The  stresses  are  also  determinate 
if  the  relative  yield  of  the  bars  is  known.  A  simple  and  independent 
method  may  be  illustrated  by  means  of  the  truss  shown  in  Fig.  78. 


Taking  any  pole  0",  Fig.  79  is  the  semi-funicular  polygon  of  the 
loads  on  the  roof,  and  the  bending  moment  at  any  point  is  meas- 
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ured  by  the  intercept  between  the  closing-lme  19^  and  the  line 
123  ...  9  (Chapter  II). 

Let  Fi  be  the  force  in  OY; 

x  be  the  vertical  distance  between  OY  and  the  truss  apex. 
Then    Fix  -the  bending  moment  at  the  apex 

-9yxO"r. 

TakeO"r-x; 

then  Fi  -99', 

and  therefore  99^  is  the  stress  in  the  member  OY: 
Let  F2  be  the  force  m  GY. 


Then  F29  =  bending  moment  at  apex  of  space  0 

-55'X(y'r 
=55' XX. 
Therefore      jP2-2x55', 

and  thus  the  stress  in  GY  is  twice  the  intercept  55'. 

In  Fig.  80  take  70-99  and  70=2X55'.  The  reciprocal  dia- 
gram can  now  be  easily  constructed. 

Consider  the  truss  Fig.  81  with  two  lock-joints.  In  this  truss 
the  rise  is  about  one  fifth  of  the  span;   the  struts  FG  and  ST  are 


Fig.  81. 


-J »--T 


Fig.  82. 


normal  to  the  rafters,  and  about  one  tenth  of  the  span  in  length. 
The  members  AB  and  BC,  CD  and  DE, . . .  ,JK  and  KL  meet 
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on  a  circular  arc  drawn  through  the  inner  end  of  the  strut  FG  and 
through  the  ends  of  the  rafter. 

Let  X  be  the  distance  between  the  member  MZ  and  the  apex 
of  the  truss. 

.  Let  the  truss  be  fixed  at  the  left  support  and  rest  on  rollers  at 
the  right  support. 

Consider  the  effect  of  a  normal  wind  pressure. 

At  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  springing-line  with  the  lines 
of  action  of  the  loads  resolve  the  loads  into  vertical  and  horizontal 
components,  and  represent  the  former  by  a'V,  Vc',  dd\  . . .  i']. 
Take  the  pole  0"  at  a  distance  from  the  load-line  a'j  equal  to  the 
vertical  distance  between  the  ridge  and  MZ.    Draw  the  funicular 


Fig.  83. 

polygon  123 . . .  rs  for  the  vertical  components  of  the  loads,  and 
draw  (y'Z  parallel  to  the  closing-line  si.  Then  ]Z  is  the  reaction 
at  the  right  support,  and  is  of  course  vertical.  Hence  if  the  vertical 
through  the  truss  apex  intersects  the  closing-line  Is  in  m  and  bt 
produced  in  n,  mn  is  the  total  stress  in  M Z,  and  thus  the  position 
of  the  point  M  in  Fig.  83  is  defined.  The  diagram  can  now  be  com- 
pleted in  the  usual  manner. 

(e)  The  principal  rafters  of  the  truss  represented  by  Fig.  84 
are  each  I  ft.  long  and  are  spaced  d  ft.  centre  to  centre.  They 
carry  a  dead  weight  of  w  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  roof-covering,  and 
upon  the  rafter  AB  there  is  a  normal  wind  pressure  of  'pn  lbs.  per 
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square  foot.    The  end  B  is  fixed,  and  rollers  are  placed  under  the 
foot  of  AC. 


Fig.  84. 


Fig.  85. 


Resolve  the  reaction  at  B  into  the  horizontal  component  H  and 
the  vertical  component  R. 

Then    ff  » total  horizontal  Component  of  the  wind  pressure 

-p»Wsina. 
Also,  taking  moments  about  C, 

Ri'2l  cos  a  »wld'l  cos  a-f  p^Wf  ^  +^  cos  ah 

....  ^      wld    ^    Pnld  (I     cos  2a  \ 

and  therefore  fi,.— +  ^(^-  +  ^_j. 

Again,  since  there  are  rollers  at  C,  the  reaction  at  C  is  vertical, 
and  taking  moments  about  B, 

Ri2l  cos  a  '^wld'l  coaa+pnld-^, 


or 


P      wld      Pnld 
^'"   2    ■^4cosa 


Then   Fig.  85  is  the  stress  diagram,  1234  being  the  ''line   of 
loads,''  in  which 

LlS'-wld;    32 -pn^ -21. 


Also, 


fii-iy,    YX'H,    and    X4-fia. 
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The  dotted  lines  show  how  the  stress  diagram  is  modified  when 
rollers  are  placed  under  B.  The  stresses  in  the  members  are  dimin* 
ished;  and  hence,  in  designing  such  a  roof-truss,  the  wind  pressure 
should  be  assmned  to  act  upon  the  side  on  which  the  foot  of  the 
principal  is  fixed  to  its  support. 

(/)  A  roof-truss  for  a  larger  span  may  have  the  middle  points 
of  its  principal  rafters  supported  by  struts,  as  in  Fig.  86.  The  ver- 
tical dead  load  at  each  of  the  points  F,  A,  ^^""o"* 

The  normal  wind  pressure  over  AB 


and 


Pnld 


Vnld 


at  A  and  at  B^ 


at -F. 


The  horizontal  component  of  the  wind  pressure 
-p»H  sin  a  =  horizontal  reaction  at  B. 


Fia.  86. 


Fig.  87. 


The  vertical  reactions  R\  and  Ba  at  B  and  C  can  be  found  at 
once  by  taking  moments  about  C  and  B  successively,  and  are 


fi2-iw?W+ 


4  cos  a 
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23-2^,34-^-56-67. 


Fig.  87  is  the  stress  diagram,  1234567  being  the  "line  ci  loads" 

7/7 

in  which  12  -45  "^^i 

Also,  ir-fii,    yX-ff,    X7-fi2. 

The  dotted  lines  show  how  the  stresses  are  modified  when  the 
rollers  are  under  B,  and  also  show  that  the  straining  is  greatest 
when  the  end  of  the  rafter  on  which  the  wind  blows  is  fixed. 

(g)  The  principal  rafters  of  the  truss  Fig.  88  are  supported  at 
two  intermediate  points. 

A 


Fia.  88. 


Doto.— Pitch -30°;  ilZ)-BD-AJ&-CjB-23  ft.;  trusses =13  ft. 
centre  to  centre;  dead  weight  =8  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  roof-sur- 
face; wind  pressure  on  the  side  AB  normal  to  roof-surface  -28  lbs. 
per  square  foot;  DF^DH'^EG^EK;  DF  and  EG  are  vertical; 
rollers  under  the  end  C;  span -79  ft.;  Ai^-Bff -21  ft.;  jPff -3J  ft. 

The  wind  pressure -4459  lbs.   (-- 2^13-28)    at   each  of   the 

points  jP,  H, 
and-3822  lbs.  (-y. 13-28)    at    each    of    the 

points,  A,  B. 
Thedeadload  -1274  lbs.  (^^ISs)    at   each    of   the 

points  F,H,K,G, 
and-2184  lbs.  (-21.13-8)  at  the  point  A. 
The  resultant  reaction  at  B 

"2  (4X1274+2184)  +^^  -13201.8  lbs. 

Tbe  horizontal  reaction  at  B 

-16562  sin  30P -8281  lbs. 
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Fig.  89  is  the  stress  diagram  123 ...  10,  being  the  "line  of 
loads"  m  which  12-67=3822  lbs.;  23-45-4459  lbs.;  34= 
1274 -56 -89 -9  10;  78-2184  lbs.  Also,  17-13,202  lbs.;  YX 
-8281  lbs. 


Fio«  89. 


The  dotted  lines  show  the  modified  stresses  when  rollers  are 
under  B,  and  again  show  that  the  straining  is  greatest  when  B  is 
fixed. 

(h)  Bowstring  Roof-truss. — ^In  the  truss  represented  by  Fig.  90 
the  joints  of  the  upper  and  lower  chords  lie  on  curves  which  are 
either  cu-cular  or  parabolic  arcs,  and  it  is  assmned  that  the  por- 
tion of  a  chord  between  any  two  consecutive  joints  is  straight. 
Under  a  imiformly  distributed  load  the  reciprocals  of  the  joints 
at  the  feet  of  the  verticals  do  not  close,  and  the  truss  evidently  belongs 
to  the  class  of  incomplete  frames.  Equilibrium  is  impossible  and 
deformation  is  only  prevented  by  the  stiffness  of  the  truss  and  fric- 
tion of  the  joints.  To  render  the  stresses  determinate,  the  truss 
is  modified  by  the  introduction  of  the  sloping  members  shown  in 
Fig.  91,  and  the  stress  diagram  for  the  uniformly  distributed  load 
is  Fig.  92,  123456  being  the  line  of  loads,  in  which  12-TF-23 
-34 -45 -56 -load  concentrated  at  each  of  the  upper-chord  joints. 

Next  let  there  be  a  given  wind  pressure  on  the  left  half  of  the 
truss,  and  let  it  be  assumed  that  the  truss  is  fixed  at  the  left  sup- 
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port  and  rests  upon  rollers  at  the  right  support.  At  the  latter 
the  reaction  is  vertical  and  can  be  found  by  taking  moments  about 
the  left  support.  The  reaction  at  the  left  support  may  be  resolved 
into  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  component,  and  the  latter  must 


Fig.  90. 


Fia.  92. 


Fia.  91. 


FiQ.  93. 


Fio.  94. 


necessarily  be  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  horizontal  component 
of  the  total  wind  pressure.  The  vertical  component  is  now  easily 
obtained  by  taking  moments  about  the  left  support. 

A  reversal  of  stress  in  any  of  the  sloping  members  or  verticals 
on  the  right  half  of  the  truss  can  be  prevented  by  introducing  the 
counter-braces  shown  in  Fig.  93.  The  stress  diagram  for  the  wind 
effect  is  Fig.  94,  1234567  being  the  "line  of  load,"  in  which 

IF  -vertical  reaction  at  left  support, 
FX -horizontal  reaction  at  left  support, 

X7  -vertical  reaction  at  right  support, 
and  also        12  -^  normal  pressure  on  2a  -23 

34-J      "  *'         "46-45 

56 -i      "  "        *•' 6d-67. 
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21.  Bridge-trusses.— A  bridge-truss  proper  consists  of  an  upper 
chord  (or  flange),  a  lower  chord  (or  flange),  and  an  intermediate 
portion,  called  the  web,  connecting  the  two  chords.  Its  depth  is 
made  as  small  as  possible  consistent  with  economy,  strength,  and 
stiffness.  Its  purpose  is  to  carry  a  distributed  load  which,  as  m 
roof-trusses,  is  assumed  to  be  concentrated  at  the  joints,  or  pand" 
points,  of  the  upper  and  lower  chords. 

(a)  Fig.  97  is  evidently  the  stress  diagram  for  the  bridge-truss 
represented  by  Fig.  95,  1234  being  the  line  of  loads,  in  which 

12-1^1.    23=IF2,    34-IF3, 

the  loads  concentrated  at  the  panel-points  FKG  respectively. 


Fig.  96. 


Fig.  97. 


Drawing  OX  parallel  to  the  closing  line  MN  of  the  funicular 
polygon,  then  XI  and  X4  are  the  vertical  reactions  at  B  and  C 
respectively. 

Also  by  the  method  of  moments  it  follows  at  once  that 

and     .  X4=iTFi+iTF2+|IF3.  , 

This  truss  inverted  is  sometimes  used  for  bridge  purposes,  and 
may  be  constructed  entirely  of  timber.  The  stresses  remain  the 
same  in  magnitude,  but  are,  of  course,  reversed  in  character. 

(6)  Fig.  98  represents  a  through-bridge  truss  of  the  Warren  type, 
and  is  composed  of  a  number  of  equilateral  triangles. 

Let  123456  be  the  line  of  loads,  in  which 

12-Pri,    23-1^2,    34-1^3,    45-1^4.    and  SG-TTs. 
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T^Tith  any  pole  0  describe  the  funicxilar  polygon  and  draw  OX 
parallel  to  the  dosing  Ime  QR.    Then  XI  and  Z6  are  the  vertical 
reactions  at  S  and  T  respectively. 
Fio.  08. 


4^ym^!^^ 


Fig.  99.  Fia.  100. 

By  the  method  of  moments 

Xl-|IFi+iTF2+fTr8+tF4+iTr5, 
-3^6 -iTf  1 +1  Tr2+tTF8+tTr4+*T^6. 

If  the  truss  is  inverted,  the  loads  are  carried  on  the  upper  chord 
and  the  bridge  is  one  of  the  deck  type.  The  stresses  in  the  several 
members  remain  the  same  in  magnitude  but  are  opposite  in  kind. 

(c)  The  Howe  truss,  Fig.  101,  is  suitable  for  bridges  of  the  through 
tjrpe,  has  been  widely  used,  and  may  be  constructed  of  timber,  of 
iron,  or  of  timber  and  iron  combined. 

Under  a  uniformly  distributed  load  composed  of  W  concentrated 
at  each  panel-point.  Fig.  103  is  the  stress  diagram,  123  ...  8  being 
the  line  of  loads.  Also  XI  -3iTr=-X'8,  OX  being  drawn  parallel  to 
the  closing  line  of  the  funicular  polygon,  Fig.  102. 

If  the  load  is  unevenly  distributed  the  stresses  in  certain  of  the 
members  may  be  reversed.  For  example,  let  the  truss  carry  a  single 
load  concentrated  at  the  panel-point  ilf,  Fig.  101. 

Take  any  pole  0  and  draw  the  funicular  polygon,  Fig.  104.  If 
OX  is  now  drawn  parallel  to  the  closing  line, 

XI -reaction  at  left    support -|P, 
and  X8-      ''         ''  right      ''.      -JP. 
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These  results  may  also  be  verified  by  the  method  of  moments.    The 
stress  diagram  is  Fig.  105,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  stresses  in  the 

Fig.  101.  FiQ.  103. 


Fig.  104. 


verticals  and  ties  on  the  right  of  M  are  reversed  in  kind.  Such  a 
reversal  may  be  provided  for  by  giving  sufficient  sectional  area  to 
the  members  thus  strained  or  by  the  introduction  of  counter-braces 
which  are  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  101. 

Under  a  live  load,  as  when  a  train  passes  over  a  bridge,  counter- 
braces  may  be  introduced  on  each  side  of  the  centre,  and  although 
they  may  not  be  required  in  every  panel,  they  give  increased  stilBfness 
to  the  truss. 

(d)  The  Pratt  deck  truss,  Fig.  106,  is  merely  an  inverted  Howe 
truss,  and  the  stresses  under  the  same  uniformly  distributed  load 
are  the  same  in  magnitude  but  are  reversed  in  kind.    Thus  in  the 


Fig.  106. 


Howe  truss  the  upper  chord   is  in   compression  and  the  lower  in 
tension,  the  verticals  are  ties  and  the  sloping  members  struts.     In 
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the  Pratt  deck  truss  the  upper  chord  is  in  compression  and  the  lower 
in  tension,  the  verticals  are  struts  and  the  sloping  members  ties. 
The  dotted  lines  are  counter-braces  introduced  to  provide  for  the 
effects  of  a  varying  or  live  load. 

Note. — ^The  directions  of  the  lines  of  action  of  the  stresses  in  the 
several  members  at  a  joint  in  any  framed  structure,  and  hence  also 
their  character,  i.e.,  whether  they  are  tensions  or  compressions,  are 
easily  determined  by  following  in  order  the  sides  of  the  reciprocals 
of  the  joints. 

(e)  Petit  Truss.— This  type  of  truss  is  suitable  for  a  bridge  of 
long  span.    Ii)ig.  107  represents  the  truss  for  a  through  bridge  and 


ABCDEFQH 


FlQ.    107. 


Fig.  108. 


its  stress  diagram  for  a  load  W  concentrated  at  each  panel-point  is 
Fig.  108. 

In  the  stress  diagram  ABCD ...  is  the  "line  of  loads"  and 
AB^W^BC^CD^  ... 

Also,  XA  =  vertical  reaction  at  the  left  support 

In  drawing  the  reciprocals  of  the  joints  p,  g,  r . . . ,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  one  half  of  the  loads  concentrated  at  the  feet  of 
the  verticals  56,  910,  and  1314  are  transmitted  through  the  mem- 
bers 45,  89,  and  1213,  respectively. 


Fig.  109. 


Fio.  110. 


22.  Bowstring  Truss. — In  its  simplest  form  the  bowstring  truss 
is  represented  by  Fig.  109  for  a  through  and  by  Fig.  110  for  a  deck 
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bridge,  the   axis  of  the  curved  chord  being  either  the  arc  of  a  circle 
or  of  a  parabola. 

In  practice  the  portion  of  the  curved  chord  between  consecutive 
joints  is  usually  straight  (Figs.  Ill,  112),  and,  under  a  unifojmly  dis- 


Fia.  112. 


tributed  load  of  W  concentrated  at  each  panel-point  of  the  horizontal 
chord,  the  stress  diagram  for  one  half  the  truss  is  Fig.  113,  if  the 
joints  lie  in  a  circular  arc,  and  Fig.  114  if  they  lie  in  the  arc  of  a 


Fig.  113. 


Fig.  114. 


parabola.  In  the  latter  case  the  diagonals  are  unstrained  and  might 
be  dispensed  with,  so  that  the  imiformly  distributed  load  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  bow  through  the  verticals  only. 

In  the  stress  diagrams  AB ^W ^BC ^CD ^DE ^load  concen- 
trated at  each  panel-point  and  XA  « vertical  reaction  at  a  support 

Under  a  moving  (or  live)  load  the  stresses  in  web  members  may 
be  reversed  in  kind.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  load  P  is  concen- 
trated at  the  panel-point  p.  Then  Fig.  116  is  the  stress  diagram, 
BC4325  and  XZ45X  being  the  reciprocals  of  the  joints  p  and  g. 
Following  the  sides  of  these  reciprocals  in  order,  the  stresses  in  34 
and  45  due  to  P  are  found  to  be  a  tension  and  compression  respec- 
tively, while  under  the  uniformly  distributed  load  the  corresponding 
stresses  are  a  compression  and  a  tension.    If  the  stresses  due  to 
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P  exceed  the  latter  in  magnitude,  the  members  34  and  45  must  be 
designed  to  bear  safely  stresses  which  may  be  alternately  tensile 


Fig.  115. 


and  compressive.  This  can  be  done  either  by  giving  each  member 
in  question  a  sufficient  sectional  area  or  by  introducing  the  counter^ 
braces  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  Figs.  117,  118. 


Fig. 

117. 
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Fig.  118. 


CDEFQHU1S119     7     5 


Fig.  119. 


The  stress  diagram  for  the  latter  case,  with  the  load  P  concen- 
trated at  p,  is  Fig.  119. 

It  will  of  course  be  noted  that  the  truss  represented  by  Fig.  118 
is  merely  the  truss  Fig.  117  inverted.  Under  the  same  load  the 
stresses  in  corresponding  members  are  of  the  same  magnitude,  but 
are  reversed  in  kind.  Thus  the  curved  chord  is  in  compression  in 
Fig.  117  and  in  tension  in  Fig.  118. 
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The  truss  Fig.  120  is  a  bowstring  truss  with  isosceles  bracing, 
the  upper  chord  being  straight  between  consecutive  joints. 


FiQ.  121. 


Fig.  122. 


Under  any  given  loads  AB,  BC,  CD,  DE,  EF,  FG,  and  GH,  con- 
centrated at  the  panel-points,  Fig.  122,  is  the  stress  diagram,  XA 
and  XH  being  the  reactions  at  the  supports.  The  members  12  and 
14.15  are  always  in  tension  but,  under  a  live  load,  every  other  web 
member  may  be  placed  in  tension  or  in  compression  and  must  there- 
fore be  designed  for  a  reversal  of  stress. 

23.  Piers. — Fig.  123  represents  one  of  the  bracea  piers  for  sup- 
porting a  deck  bridge. 

Height  of  pier  =50  ft. ;  of  truss  =30  ft. 

Width  of  pier  at  top  =  17  ft.;  at  bottom  =33f  ft. 

The  bridge  when  most  heavily  loaded  throws  a  weight  of  100  tons 
on  each  of  the  points  A  and  B. 

Weight  of  half  pier  =30  tons. 

The  increased  weight  at  each  of  the  points  C,  D  and  E,  F  from 
the  portions  AD  and  CF  of  the  pier  =5  tons. 

Resultant  horizontal  wind  pressure  on  train  =40  tons  at  87 J  feet 
above  base. 
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Resultant  horizontal  wind  pressure  on  truss  » 20  tons  at  65  feet 
above  base. 

Resultant  horizontal  wind  pressure  on  pier=2i  tons  at  each  of 
the  points  C  and  E. 

With  the  wind  pressure  acting  as  in  the  figure,  the  diagonals 
CB,  ED,  and  GF  are  required.    When  the  wind  blows  on  the  other 


.JOfi--__^ 


Fio.  123. 


Fia.  124. 


side,  the  diagonals  D  to  A,  F  to  C,  and  H  to  E  are  brought  into 
play.    The  moment  of  the  couple  tending  to  overturn  the  pier 
=40x87^+20x65+4x25-4900  ton-feet. 

The  moment  of  stability  =  (200+30)  X-^^- 387 If  ft.-tons. 

Thus  the  difference,  -4900-3871^  =  1028J  ft.-tons,  must  be  pro- 
vided for  in  the  anchorage.    The  pull  on  a  vertical  anchorage-tie  at 

G-^^-30M:tons. 

Again,  if  IT  be  the  horizontal  force  upon  the  pier  at  A  due  to 
wind  pressure, 

HX50=40x87i+20x65«4800; 

ff=96tons. 
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Fig.  124   \a  the   stress  diagram,  123456  being  the   load   liaes, 
in  which  12-2  tons -23;  34=96  tons;   45-100  tons -56. 
Project  12.6  upon  the  vertical  /6.      Then 


and 


/6  -vertical  pressure  at  H, 
12,/  -outward  horizontal  thrust  at  H. 


Project  1,11,12  upon  the  vertical  64/,  and  upon  the  horizontal  1^4L 
Then 

/4  -uplifting  force  at  G, 
and  Ig  - 14  — /,12  -horizontal  pull  at  G. 

In  computing  the  stresses  in  the  leeward  posts  of  a  braced  pier 
it  is  common  practice  to  assume  that  the  maximmn  load  is  upon 
the  bridge  and  that  the  wind  exerts  a  pressure  of  30  lbs.  per  square 
foot  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  train  and  structure,  or  a  pressure  of  50 
lbs.  per  square  foot  upon  the  surface  of  the  structure  when  unloaded. 
The  negative  (or  reversed)  streSses  in  the  windward  posts  of  the  pier 
are  determmed  when  the  minimum  load  is  on  the  pier,  the  wind 
pressure  remaining  the  same. 

24,  Fink  Truss. — In  the  truss  represented  in  the  accompanying 
figure  the  length  of  the  beam  AB  is  so  great  that  the  single  triangu- 
lar truss  ACB  with  a  single  central  strut  CO  is  an  insufficient  support. 
The  two  halves  are  therefore  strengthened  by  the  simple  triangular 
trusses  AGO  with  a  central  strut  GF  and  BPO  with  a  central  strut  PA". 

Again,  each  quarter  length,  viz.,  AF,  FO,  ON,  NB,  is  similarly 
trussed.    The  subdivisions  may,  if  necessary,  be  carried  still  farther. 

D  F   .3   _H 0  L  N  Q  B 


This  truss  in  four,  eight,  sixteen, . . .  divisions  or  panels  is  known  as 
the  Fink  truss,  and  has  been  widely  employed  in  America,  the  number 
of  panels  usually  being  eight  or  sixteen. 

The  members  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  may  be  introduced  for 
4stifTness,  and  the  platform  may  be  either  at  the  top  or  bottom.  The 
weight  directly  borne  by  a  strut  is  usually  determined  from  the 
loads  upon  the  two  adjacent  panels  by  assuming  the  corresponding 
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portions  of  the  beam  to  be  independent  beams  supported  at  the  ends. 
Thus  if  there  be  a  weight  W  at  the  point  S  in  the  panel  FH,  the  portion 

of  W  borne  by  the  strut  GF  at  F  is  TF  «^,  and  the  portion  borne  by 

FS 
the  strut  KH  At  H  '^W^jj. 

Let  TTi,  W2,  TTs,  W4,  W^,  TFe,  W7  be  the  weights  upon  the  struts 
(or  posts)  DE,  FG,  HK,  OC,  LM,  NP,  QR,  respectively; 

Let  Pi,  P2,  Ps,  Pa,  Psf  Pe,  P7  be  the  compressions  to  which 
these  posts  are  severally  subjected; 

Let  a,  ^,  7-  be  the  inclinations  to  the  vertical  of  AE,  AG,  AC, 
respectively; 

Let  Ti,  T2,  Ta, . . .  be  the  tensions  in  the  ties,  as  in  Fig.  125. 
The  tensions  in  the  ties  meeting  at  the  foot  of  a  post  are  evi- 
dently equal. 

Each  triangular  truss  may  be  considered  separately. 

From  the  truss  AEF,    2Ti  cos  a  =  Pi  -  TFi ; 

from  the  truss  AGO,    2T2  cos  ^ =P2  =  ^^2  +  (Ti  +Tz)  cos  a; 

from  the  truss  FKO,    2^3  cos  a  ^Pa  -  TFa ; 

from  the  truss  ACB, 

2T4COsr-P4-W^4  +  (r2  +  r6)  cos^+Cra  +  Tfi)  cosa; 
from  the  truss  OMN,    2Ts  cos  a  -Ps  =  Ws] 
from  the  truss  OPB,     2^6  cos  ^  ^Pe  =  W^6  +  (^6 + T7)  cos  a; 
from  the  tips  NRB,     2T7  cos  a  -Pt  =  TF7. 


Hence 


Ta  -  Y  ^^  ^' 


r..|(«r,^.Ea±E.^.Ei±3^«E£±S)^,. 


m        ^6 

To — 2^^^' 


r.-i(.r,+2^)secft  r,.& 


sec  a. 
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Again,  the  thrust  along  AF^Tisma-h T2 sin  ^ + 7^4  sin  ^ ; 
"      atF-  r2sin^+r4  8mr; 

"        "      along  F0^T2  sin  P+T4.  sm  r+Ta  sin  a; 
"      atO-r4smr; 
etc.,  etc. 
If  the  truss  carries  a  uniformly  distributed  load  TF, 

W 


'8' 


W 

W  W 

T2-'Te^-^secp,    T^^^secr. 

If  the  above  diagram  is  inverted,  it  will  represent  another  type 
of  truss  in  which  the  obliques  are  struts  and  the  verticals  ties. 

25.  Bollman  Truss, — Fig.  126  represents  a  beam  trussed  by  a 
number  oi  independent  triangular  trusses,  the  vertical  posts  being 
equidistant.  The  weight  concentrated  at  the  head  of  each  post 
D  B 
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may  be  found  by  the  method  described  in  Ex.  2,  which  in  fact  is 
generally  applicable  to  all  bridge-  and  roof-trusses. 
Let  Ti,  T2  be  the  tensions  in  AE,  BE,  respectively; 

"    Wi  be  the  weight  at  D; 

*'    OCX,  0C2  be  the  inclinations  of  AE,  BE,  respectively,  to  the 
vertical. 

Then  yx°TFx„:_f ""',..     T,•^W^-     '''"'' 


sin  (ai+a2)' 


sin  (ai+a2)* 


Similarly,  the  stress  in  any  other  tie  may  be  obtained. 

The  compression  in  the  top  chord  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  the 
horizontal  components  of  all  the  stresses  in  the  ties  which  meet 
at  one  end. 

The  verticals  are  always  struts  and  the  obliques  ties. 
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This  truss  has  been  used  for  bridges  of  considerable  span,  but  the 
ties  may  prove  inxjonveniently  long. 

26.  Method  of  Sections. — It  often  happens  that  the  stresses  in 
the  members  of  a  frame  may  be  easily  obtained  by  the  method  of 
sections.    This  method  depends  upon  the  following  principle : 

If  a  frame  is  divided  by  a  plane  section  into  two  parts,  and  if 
each  part  is  considered  separately,  the  stresses  in  the  bars  (or  mem- 
bers) intersected  by  the  secant  plane  must  balance  the  external  forces 
upon  the  part  in  question. 

Hence  the  algebraic  sums  of  the  horizontal  components,  I(X)j 
of  the  vertical  components,  !{¥),  and  of  the  moments  of  the  forces 
with  respect  to  any  point,  2'(M),  are  severally  zero;  i.e.,  analytically, 

i'(X)-0,    -TCD^O,    and    -F(M) -0. 

These  equations  are  solvable,  and  the  stresses  therefore  determmate, 
if  the  secant  plane  does  not  cut  more  than  three  members. 


Example  1.  ABC  la  a  roof-truss  of  60  ft.  span  and  d(f  pitch.  The  strut 
DF^GH^5  ft.;    the  angle  FDA-QO^.    Also  AF^FB-AG-GC. 

The  vertical  reaction  at  B-5  tons.  The  weight  concentrated  at  Z)-4i 
tons. 

Let  the  angle  ABF^a. 


Then 


iiB-308ec30*'-20\/3,    cota- 


1(K/3 


.'.  sina- 


5 

2\/3' 


-2v/3. 


If  the  portion  of  the  truss  on  the  right  of  a  secant  plane  MN  be  removed, 
the  forces  C,  T,,  T,,  in  the  members  AD,  AF,  FG  must  balance  the  external 
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forces  5  tons  and.  4}  tons  in  order  that  the  equilibrium  of  the  remainder  of 
the  truss  may  be  preserved. 
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Hence,  resolving  horizontaUy  and  vertically, 

ri+ar,  co6(aH-30^)-C8in  60*^-0, 
r.sin  (a-f-30*»)-C  cos  60«+5-4i-0. 
Taking  moments  about  F, 

C5^5BFcos  (30«-a)+4iZ)F8in30*»-0. 


But 


cos(«+30«) ^     Bin(a+30o)— ?^,    cosCSO^'-a)-     '^ 


2\/i3  2V13'  2^13 

BF-BDseca-5v/l3,    and    DF-5ft. 

Therefore  r^+T,  — ^-C-'^  -<>» 

2\/l3  2 

T,  i^-CHi-O. 
2\/l3 

C5-5X5VT3  -4=+4iX5Xi«0. 
2vl3 

Hence  C  -  15i  tons,  T^  -  9.89  tons,  and  T,  -  6.35  tons. 

Ex.  2.    Fig.  128  represents  a  portion  of  a  bridge-truss  cut  off  by  a  plane 
MN  and  supported  at  the  abutment  at  A. 

The  vertical  reaction  at  A  -409,400  lbs. 

The  weight  at  B=  49,500  lbs. 
'*       '*  C -38,700  lbs. 

AB-BC -24  ft.;  BD-24ft.;  CJS?-29ift. 

The  forces  C%  D',  T  in  the  members  met  by  MN  must  balance  the  ex- 
ternal forces  at  A,  B,  C. 

Resolving  horizontally  and  vertically, 

r+D'  cos  a-C  cos  ^-0, 

D'  sin  a-f  C  sin  ^  -  409400+ 49500+ 38700  -  0, 

a  and  P  being  the  inclinations  to  the  horizon  of  EF^  DE,  respectively. 
Taking  moments  about  E, 

-rx29i  4-409400X48-49500X24-0. 

Ti  .  *  29J     11  ,    ^      ^    5J    2 

But  **''''"' 24  ""9     ^""^    *''''^'"24'"9- 

11  9.^2  ^9 

.\  sm «-    .--,    cosg-    , — ,    sm/9-— 7=,    cos^S-— ;= 
\/202'  v/202  '^     \/85'  \/85- 
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^,^9814500 


ly- 


117 
1994600   /— ; 


V85-^-???^v/851bB., 


13 


13 


v/202  lbs. 


The  resultfl  in  the  two  preceding  examples  can  also  be  easily  verified  by 
drawing  the  stress  diagrams  of  the  portions  of  the  trusses  under  consideration. 

27.  Three-hinged  Braced  Arch. — For  station  roofs  and  for  sheds 
of  wider  spans  than  those  for  which  simple  trusses  are  found  to  be 


Fig.  129. 

economical,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  employ  two  braced  trusses,  as, 
e.g.,  Figs.  129,  130,  connected  by  a  central  hinge  and  hinged*  also 
at  the  two  abutments.  The  use  of  these  hinges  makes  the  stresses 
determinate  and  the  stress  diagram  for  any  given  loading  may  be 
drawn  as  soon  as  the  resultant  reactions  at  the  hinges  are  known. 
They  can  be  easily  calculated  by  the  "  method  of  sections."  Fig.  130 
represents  one  of  the  three-hinged  braced  arches  which  support  the 
roof  of  a  large  hall. 

A  load  P  at  any  point  p  of  the  left  truss  developes  a  reaction  at  B, 
and  the  direction  of  this  reaction  must  necessarily  pass  through  the 
centre  hmge  C.  If  the  direction  falls  above  or  below  C,  the  hinge  is 
subjected  to  a  bending  moment  and  rotation  or  deformation  can 
only  be  prevented  by  the  inherent  stiffness  of  the  trusses.  *  Let  the 
lines  of  action  of  P  and  the  reaction  along  BC  meet  in  the  point  r. 
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Then,  for  the  equilibrium  of  the  left  truss,  the  resultant  reaction  at 
A  must  also  pass  through  the  point  r. 

So,  again,  a  load  Q  at  any  point  q  on  the  right  truss  developes  a 


Fig.  130. 

reaction  along  AC,  and  if  the  direction  of  the  reaction  meets  the  line 
of  action  of  Q  in  the  pomt  s,  then  Bs  is  the  direction  of  the  resultant 
reaction  at  B  due  to  Q. 


c  ,^     \c 


Fig.  131. 


At  C  resolve  the  reaction  along  BC  due  to  P  into  its  horizontal 
and  vertical  components  H  and  V. 

At  C  resolve  the  reaction  along  AC  due  to  Q  into  its  horizontal  and 
vertical  components  H'  and  7'. 
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Then,  evidently  H-H'    and    7+7' -0. 

Ck)nsider  the  equilibrium  of  each  truss  separately. 

In  Fig.  131,  considering  the  left  truss,  the  hinge  C  is  acted  upon 
by  the  horizontal  reaction  H  and  the  upward  vertical  force  (or  shear) 
V.  The  resultant  reaction  at  A  may  be  also  resolved  into  its  vertical 
and  horizontal  components,  viz.,  Vi  and  Hi. 

As  H  and  Hi  are  the  only  two  horizontal  forces  acting  upon  the 
truss  in  this  case,  they  are  equal  in  magnitude,  but  act  in  opposite 
(Erections,  and  the  J?i(«-/0  at  ^  DMiy  be  either  taken  up  by  the 
abutments  or  by  a  tie-rod  connecting  A  and  B,  which  may  often  be 
conveniently  placed  below  the  floor. 

Take  moments  about  A .    Then, 

iyx53.99+  7X59.33  -Px9.33 
or  ff  +  7xl.099-Px.l73. 

Similarly,  by  taking  moments  about  B  for  the  right  truss, 

£rx53.99-7x59.33-Qx27.67 
or  lf-7xl.099=0x.513. 

Hence  ff  «PX.087+Qx.256 

and  7=PX.08~QX.24. 

Also,  7i  +  7-P    and    72-7 -Q, 

V2  being  the  vertical  component  of  the  reaction  at  B. 

Therefore  7i  -  P  X  .9236 + Q  X  .229 

and  72-PX.0764  +  QX.771. 

The  principle  of  the  three  hinges  is  also  sometimes,  but  less 
frequently,  adopted  in  bridge  work  (Fig.  132).  The  two  halves  are 
connected  by  a  central  hinge  and  are  also  hinged  at  the  abutments. 
A  serious  objection  to  this  type  of  bridge  is  the  large  deflection  due  to 
changes  of  temperature.  The  elimination  of  the  hinge  at  C  greatly 
diminishes  the  deflection  and  stiffens  the  structure,  but  at  the  same 
time  developes  temperature  stresses  in  the  several  members. 
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The  reactions  at  the  three  hmges  are  determined  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  preceding  case. 

A  load  P  on  the  left  truss  necessarily  produces  a  reaction  along 
the  sloping  chord  CB  and  if  the  line  of  action  of  P  meets  BC  pro- 


FiG.  132. 

duced  in  s,  -As  is  the  direction  of  the  resultant  reaction  at  A  due  to  P. 
So  Bt  is  the  direction  of  the  resultant  reaction  at  B  due  to  a  load  Q 
on  the  right  truss. 

If  the  resultant  reaction  passes  through  a  panel-point,  e.g.  g,  and 
intersects  ACt  in  f,  a  weight  placed  on  the  horizontal  chord  at  x 
produces  no  stress  in  the  member  Ym.  This  can  be  easily  proved  by 
considering  the  equilibrium,  under  the  weight,  of  the  portion  of  the 


Pig.  134. 


truss  on  the  right  of  a  vertical  section  MN,  The  moments  of  the 
stresses  in  Kn  and  nm,  and  of  the  resultant  reaction  at  B,  are  all  nil, 
as  their  lines  of  action  pass  through  the  point  9.  Hence  the  moment 
of  the  stress  in  Ym  and  therefore  the  stress  itself  is  also  nil. 

Let  Figs.  133,  134  represent  the  two  halves  of  a  3-hinged  bridge 
of  64  ft.  span,  2  ft.  deep  at  the  centre  and  10  ft.  deep  at  the  ends; 

Let  loads  of  4, 4,  2,  2,  4  tons  be  concentrated  at  the  panel-points 
3,  4,  5,  9,  and  10,  respectively; 

Let  H  be  the  horizontal  reaction  at  each  hinge; 

Let  Fi,  V2  be  the  vertical  reactions  at  A  and  B  respectively; 
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Let  ±  F  be  the  vertical  shear  at  the  central  hinge. 
Consider  the  equilibrium  of  each  half  separately. 


Fig.  135.  Fia.  13^. 

Taking  moments  about  A, 

-y.32-i/-8-f  4(16  +  24) +2X32=0, 
or  H+4F=28. 

Taking  moments  about  B, 

-F-32  +  a8 -4x8-0, 
or  ff-47-4. 

Therefore  H-16    and    7=3. 


Also, 


71-10-7-7  tons    and    72-6+7=9  tons. 


Then  Figs.  135,  136  are  the  stress  diagram  of  Figs.  133,  134,  re- 
spectively. 

If  the  three-hinged  braced  arch,  Fig.  132,  is  inverted,  the  bridge 
becomes  one  of  the  suspension  type  and  the  load  is  carried  on  the 
lower  chord.  The  stresses  under  a  given  load  remain  the  same  in 
magnitude  but  are  reversed  in  kind. 

If  the  sloping  chord,  instead  of  being  straight,  has  its  joints 
lying  on  the  arc  of  a  parabola  with  its  vertex  at  the  central  hinge,  it 
can  easily  be  shown,  either  graphically  or  analytically,  that,  under  a 
uniformly  distributed  load,  no  stress  is  developed  in  the  horizontal 
chords. 

Although  it  is  the  usual  practice  to  connect  together  the  sloping 
chords  by  means  of  the  central  hinge,  it  is  really  more  rational  to 
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connect  the  horizontal  chords  together,  and  the  truss  then  requires 
no  depth  at  the  centre. 

Table  of  Weights  of  Roof-coverinos. 


Deflcription  of  Coverins. 


Weight  of 
Covering 

in  lbs.  per 

sq.  ft.  of 

Covered 

Area. 


Dead  Weight  of  Roof  in  Ibe.  per  sq. 
ft.  of  Covered  Area. 


Boarding  (f-inch) , 

Boarding  and  sheet  iron. . 
Cast-iron  plates  (}-inch). 

Copper , 

Corrugated  iron 

Felt,  asphalted 

Felt  and  gravel , 

Galvanized  iron , 

Lath  and  plaster , 

Pantiles 

Sheet  lead 

Sheet  zinc , 

Sheet  iron  (corrugate). . . 


Shingle 


'     (A  inch  thick) 

'    (16  W.G.)  and  laths... 

(16-inch) 

(lon^) 

Sheathing  (pine,  1-inch  yellow, 

Northern) 

Sheathing   (pine,  1-inch  yellow. 

Southern) 

Sheathing  (1-inch  chestnut  and 


maple) . 
ktnii 


Sheathing  (1-inch  ash,  hickory, 

oak) 

Sheathing  (spruce,  1  inch  thick). 
Slates  (ordinary) 


Slates  OaJ^e>. 


Slates  and  iron  laths 

Shingles,  pine 

Sheet  lead 

Thatch 

Tiles,  flat 

'  *      grooves,  and  fillets 

Tiles  and  mortar 

Timbering  of  tiled  and  date  roofs 

(additional) 

Tin 

Zinc 


2.5to3 

6.5 

15 

8  to  1.26 

1  to  3. 75 

1 

8  to  10 
1  to  3.5 

9  to  10 
10 

6to8 

1.25  to  2 

3.4 

3.4 

3 
5 
2 
3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

2 

5  to  9 

9  to  11 


10 
2 

6  to  8 
6.5 

15  to  20 

7  to  10 
20  to  30 

5.5to6.5 

7  to  1.25 

1  to  2 


8  without  boards  and  11  with  boards 

for  spans  up  to  75  ft. 
12  without  boards  and  15  with  boards 
for  spans  from  75  to  150  ft. 


10  on  laths  for  spans  up  to  75  ft. 

14  on  laths  for  spans  from  75  to  150  ft. 


13  without  boards  or  on  laths  and  16 

on  If-in.  boards  for  spans  up  to 

75  ft. 
17  without  boards  or  on  laths  and  20 

on  l^in.  boards  for  spans  from 

75  to  150  ft. 


Snow:  20  to  25  lbs.  per  horizontal  square  foot. 
Wind:  30  to  50  ''     "  vertical  square  foot. 
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The  Carnegie  Steel  Company  gives  the  following  table  of  approxi- 
mate loads  (including  weight  of  truss)  per  square  foot  for  roofs  and 
spans  linder  75  ft.: 

Roof  covered  with  corrugated  sheets,  unboarded.  ...  d  lbs. 

"      on  boards 11 

"         "         "    slate,  on  laths 13 

Same,  on  boards  1}  inch  thick 16 

Roof  covered  with  shingles,  on  laths 10 

Add  to  above,  if  plastered  below  rafters 10 

Snow,  light,  weighs  per  cubic  foot 5  to  12 

For^pans  over  75  ft.  add  4  lbs.  to  the  above  loads  per 

square  foot. 
It  is  customaiy  to  add  30  lbs.  per  square  foot  to  the 
above  for  snow  and  wind  when  separate  calcu- 
lations are  not  made. 


Tabke  of  the  Values  of  Pm  Pv,  Ph,  in  Pounds  per  Square  Foot  of  Surface 
WHEN  P-40,  AS  Determined  by  the  Formula  Pn^'P  sin  a^Mcoaa—i, 


Pitch  of  Roof. 

^n 

^r 

Ph 

5^ 

6.0 

4.9 

0.4 

10** 

9.7 

9.6 

1.7 

20^ 

18.1 

17.0 

6.2 

30^ 

26.4 

22.8 

13.2 

40° 

33.3 

25.6 

21.4 

60<> 

38.1 

24.5 

29.2 

60° 

40.0 

20.0 

34.0 

70° 

41.0 

14.0 

38.6 

80° 

40.4 

7.0 

39.8 

90° 

40.0 

0.0 

40.0 

Table  Prepared  jfroja  the  Formula  p 


-{ky 


Velocities  in 

Velocitiee  in 

Pressure  in 

feet  per  Becond. 

miles  per  hour. 

lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

10 

6.8 

0.25 

20 

13.6 

1.00 

40 

27.2 

4.00 

60 

40.8 

9.00 

70 

47.6 

14.25 

80 

64.4 

16.00 

90 

61.2 

20.25 

100 

68.0 

25.00 

110 

74.8 

30.26 

120 

81.6 

36.00 

130 

88.4 

42.25 

150 

102.0 

66.25 
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THEORY  OF  STRUCTURES. 


EXAMPLES. 

1.  A  number  of  coplanar  forces  have  to  be  in  equilibrium.  The  lines  of 
action  and  magnitudes  of  all  the  forces  with  the  exception  of  two  are  known ; 
and  of  these  two,  the  line  of  action  of  one  of  them  and  a  point  on  the  line  of 
action  of  the  other  are  also  known.  Show  how  you  would  graphically  de- 
termine the  two  unknown  forces. 

2.  Show  that  the  locus  of  the  poles  of  the  funicular  polygons,  of  which  the 
first  and  last  sides  pass  through  two  fixed  points  on  the  closing  line,  is  a 
straight  line  parallel  to  the  closing  line. 

3.  The  first  and  last  sides  of  a  funicular  polygon  of  a  system  of  forces  in- 
tersect the  closing  line  in  two  fixed  points.  Show  that  for  any  position  of 
the  pole  each  side  of  the  polygon  will  pass  through  a  fixed  point  on  the  clos- 
ing line. 

4.  If  the  pole  of  a  funicular  polygon  describe  a  straight  line,  show  that 
the  corresponding  sides  of  successive  funicular  polygons  with  respect  to  suc- 
cessive positions  of  the  pole  will  intersect  in  a  straight  line  which  is  parallel 
to  the  locus  of  the  pole. 


5.  Forces  act  upon  a  rectangle  in  the  manner  shown  by  Fig.  137. 
termine  the  magnitude,  position,  and  direction  of  the  resultant. 


De- 


6.  Fig.  138  represents  a  jointed  frame,  the  lengths  of  the  links  being  aa 
indicated.    The  frame  is  acted  upon  by  six  forces,  of  which  three  are  given^ 


jonsr^ 


i  ^ 


Fia.  137. 


Fig.  138. 


and  the  lines  of  action  of  all  the  forces  bisect  respectively  the  angles  marked 
by  a  dotted  arc.  Find  the  forces  X,  Y,  and  Z  and  determine  the  directions 
in  which  they  act.  Also  find  the  force  along  each  link,  distinguishing  be- 
tween struts  and  ties. 


7.  Draw  the  funicular  pol3rgon  for  the  six  forces  of  1,  2.  3,  4, 5.  and  6  tons, 
acting  at  angular  distances  of  60^,  as  in  Fig.  139.    Also  determine  graphically^ 
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the  moment  of  theue  loads  with  respect  to  any  given  point  on  the  line  of 
action  of  the  6-ton  force. 


♦-•-*^: 


Fig.  13d.  Fig.  140. 

8.  A  rigid  frame  CAOB  is  hinged  at  C  and  rests  upon  rollers  at  B.  Find 
the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  resultant  reaction  at  C,  aiid  also  the  ver- 
tical reaction  at  B,  due  to  the  horizontal  force  H  at  A,  Fig.  140. 

9.  Sketch  the  reciprocal  diagram  of  a  frame  consisting  of  four  equal  rods 
placed  so  as  to  form  a  parallelogram  with  angles  of  30^,  and  braced  by  two 
diagonals  crossing  each  other  without  joint,  the  rods  being  pinned  at  the 
comers  of  the  figure  only.  The  frame  is  free  from  external  forces,  but  in  such 
constraint  that  the  longer  diagonal  is  under  a  tension  of  2  tons. 

10.  Foiu*  bars  of  equal  weight  and  length,  freely  articulated  at  the  extrem- 
ities, form  a  square  ABCD.  The  S3r8tem  rests  in  a  vertical  plane,  the  joint  A 
being  fixed,  and  the  form  of  the  square  is  preserved  by  means  of  a  horizontal 
string  connecting  the  joints  B  and  D.     If  TF  be  the  weight  of  each  bar,  show 

W 
(a)  that  the  stress  at  C  is  horizontal  and  -  -^,  (6)  that  the  stress  on  BC  at 

B  is  W-^  and  makes  with  the  vertical  an  angle  tan  "^i,  (c)  that  the  stress 

on  AB  at  B  is  W—^  and  makes  with  the  vertical  an  angle  tan  -*},  (d)  that 
the  stress  upon  AB  at  A  is  jW,  (e)  that  the  tension  of  the  string  is  2W. 

11.  Five  bars  of  equal  length  and  weight,  freely  articulated  at  the  ex- 
tremities, form  a  regular  pentagon  ABCDE.  The  system  rests  in  a  vertical 
plane,  the  bar  CD  being  fixed  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  the  form  of  the 
pentagon  being  preserved  by  means  of  a  string  connecting  the  joints  B  and 
E.    If  the  weight  of  each  bar  be  W  show  that  the  tension  of  the  string  is 

W 

—  (tan  54** +3  tan  18**),  and  find  the  magnitudes  and  directions  of  the  stressea 

at  the  joints. 

12.  Six  bars  of  equal  length  and  weight  {"W),  freely  articulated  at  the 
extremities,  form  a  regular  hexagon  ABCDEF, 
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Firat,  if  the  system  hang  in  a  vertical  plane,  the  bar  AB  being  fixed  in  a 
horizontal  position,  and  the  form  of  the  hexagon  being  preserved  by  means  of 
a  string  connecting  the  middle  points  of  AB  and  DE,  show  that  (a)  the  tension 

W 
of  the  string  is  3W,  (6)  the  stress  at  C  is  — ;=.  and  horizontal,  (c)  the  stress 

2v/3 

at  D  is  W\/ii  and  makes  with  the  vertical  an  angle  cot  ~*  2\/Z, 

Show  that  the  stresses  at  C  and  F  remain  horizontal  when  the  bars  AF, 
FE,  BC,  CD  are  replaced  by  any  others  which  are  all  equally  inclined  to  the 
horizon. 

Second,  if  the  S3r8tem  rest  in  a  vertical  plane,  the  bar  DE  being  fixed  in 
a  horizontal  position,  and  the  form  of  the  hexagon  being  preserved  by  means 
of  a  string  connecting  the  joints  C  and  F,  show  that  (a)  the  tension  of  the  string 
is  W\/S,  (b)  the  stress  at  C  is  Wy/^  and  makes  with  CB  an  angle  sin  "'v^tIt* 
(c)  the  stress  at  B  is  Wy/^  and  makes  with  CB  an  angle  sin  "*\/A« 

Third,  if  the  system  hang  in  a  vertical  plane,  the  joint  A  being  fixed  and 
the  form  of  the  hexagon  being  preserved  by  means  of  strings  connecting  A 
with  the  joints  E,  D^  and  C,  show  that  (o)  the  tension  of  each  of  the  strings 
AE  and  AC  is  W\/Z,  (6)  the  tension  of  the  string  AD  is  2W,  and  determine 
the  magnitudes  and  directions  of  the  stresses  at  the  joints,  assuming  that 
the  strings  are  connected  with  pins  distinct  from  the  bars. 

13.  A  system  of  heavy  bars,  freely  articulated,  is  suspended  from  two  fixed 
points;  determine  the  magnitudes  and  directions  of  the  stresses  at  the  joints. 
If  the  bars  are  all  of  equal  weight  and  length,  show  that  the  tangents  of  the 
angles  which  successive  bars  make  with  the  horizontal  are  in  arithmetic 
progression. 

Arts,  If  ar,  ar+i  are  the  slopes  of  the  rth  and  (r  +  l)th  bars  and  Wr,  ^r+i 
their  weights,  and  if  H  is  the  horizontal  stress  in  each  bar,  the  stress  in  the  rth 

,  rr  Wr^-Wr^^  COS  ^r+i 

bar-/r«ecarr- 7i -r—. ^^^— r- 

2  sm  (ar  — ar+i) 

14.  In  a  mansard  roof  of  12  ft.  rise,  the  upper  triangular  portion  (of  4  ft. 
rise)  has  its  rafters  inclined  at  60°  to  the  vertical.  The  rafters  of  the  lower  por- 
tion are  inclined  at  30°  to  the  vertical.  If  there  is  a  load  of  1000  lbs.  at  the 
ridge,  find  the  load  at  each  intermediate  joint  necessary  for  equilibrium,  and 
the  thrust  of  the  roof. 

A  load  of  2000  lbs.  is  concentrated  at  each  of  the  intermediate  joints  and 
a  brace  is  inserted  between  these  joints.     Find  the  stress  in  the  brace. 

Arts.  1000  lbs.;  thrust  - 500\/3  lbs. ;  333J\/31bs. 

15.  A  chain  of  equal  links  is  suspended  and  loaded  as  shown  in  Fig.  141. 
The  joints  lie  in  a  circular  arc  of  20  ft.  radius.  The  loads  at  E  and  F  are  in- 
clined at  30°  to  the  vertical.  Determine  the  loads  at  the  other  joints  and  the 
stresses  in  the  links. 

16.  A  chain  of  2m  — 1  equal  rods  (each  of  weight  W),  linked  at  the  ends, 
is  suspended  from  two  points  in  the  same  horizontal  plane.  Prove  (a)  that 
the  horizontal  component  of  the  stress  at  each  joint  is  constant,  (6)  that  the 
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vertical  component  at  the  junction  of  the  nth  and  (n  +  l)th  (reckoned  from 
one  end)  is  W(m—i-n),  and  (c)  that  the  tangent  of  the  inclination  of  the 
nth  rod  to  the  horizon  is  proportional  to  m—n. 

17.  A  bicycle,  Fig.  142,  with  30-in.  wheels   carries  a  rider  weighing  150 
Ibe.    The  member  BC  is  horizontal,  and  A,  the  intersection  of  BC  and  ED^ 


Fio.  141. 


Fig.  142. 


is  vertically  above  the  centre  of  the  front  wheel.  Detennine  the  stresses 
in  the  several  members  (a)  when  all  the  weight  is  carried  on  the  saddle,  (6) 
when  the  weight  is  carried  on  the  treadle. 

i8.  The  lengths  of  the  post,  tie-rod,  and  jib  of  a  crane  are  15,  20,  and 
30  ft.,  respectively.  If  the  crane  lifts  a  weight  of  5  tons,  determine  the  stresses 
in  the  several  members  when  the  chain  passes  (a)  along  the  jib,  (6)  along  the 
tie.  Ans.  (a)  5;  1.65;  8.34  tons.     (6)  8;  6.65;  13.48  tons. 

xg.  The  post  OA  of  a  portable  hand  crane  makes  an  angle  of  45°  with 
the  jib  OB,  and  an  angle  of  120°  with  the  tie  AB.  The  backstay  AC  makes 
an  angle  of  45°  with  the  horizontal  strut  OD,  A  weight  of  10  tons  is  sus- 
pended from  the  end  B  of  the  jib.  Find  the  amount  and  kind  of  stress  in 
each  of  the  members  OB,  AB,  and  AC.  Also  determine  the  counter  balance- 
weight  reqmred  at  C.  Ans.  33.5     27.3;   33.5;   23.7  tons. 

20.  The  post  of  a  jib-crane  is  10  ft.;  the  weight  lifted -TT;  the  jib  is  in- 
clined at  30°  and  the  tie  at  60°  to  the  vertical.  Find  (a)  the  stresses  in  the 
jib  and  tie,  and  also  the  B.  M.  at  the  foot  of  the  post. 

How  (6)  will  these  stresses  be  modified  if  the  chain  has  four  falls,  and  if 
it  passes  to  the  chain-barrel  in  a  direction  bisecting  the  angle  between  the 
jib  and  tie?  _ 

Ans.     (a)  Stress  in  tie  -  PT;  in  jib  -  W\/3;  B.M.  -  W5y/3  ft.-tons. 
(6)        "    *'  ''  -.87Tr;injib-1.87Tr. 

21.  An  ordinary  jib-crane  is  required  to  lift  a  weight  of  10  tons  at  a  hor- 
izontal distance  of  9  ft.  from  the  axis  of  the  post.  The  hanging  part  of  the 
chain  is  in  fovr  falls;  the  jib  is  15  ft.  long  and  the  top  of  the  post  is  16 J  ft. 
above  ground.  Find  the  stresses  in  the  jib  and  tie  when  the  chain  passes 
(1)  along  the  jib,  (2)  along  the  tie. 

The  post  turns  round  a  vertical  axis.  Find  the  direction  and  magnitude 
of  the  pressure  at  the  toe,  which  is  3  ft.  below  ground. 

Ans.  (1)  Stress  in  tie  -6.1  tons;  in  jib  -11J|  tons. 
(2)      *'      "  "  -3.6  tons;  in  jib- 9tS:  tons. 
Pressure  on  toe-lOv/lO  tons,  inclined  to  vertical  at  an  angle  tan-*  3. 
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22.  Fig.  143  is  a  crane  for  lifting  4  tons,  the  chain  being  in  four  falls  and 
passing  from  A  to  E.    Draw  the  stress  diagram,  (a)  when  a  member  BD  is 


Ej* 10^ — >{D 

Fio.  143. 


DrJ-«^. 


Fig.  144. 


introduced,  (6)  when  a  member  CE  is  introduced, 
uplift  at  E. 


Also  find  the  vertical 


23.  The  bracing  of  the  crane,  Fig.  144,  consists  of  isosceles  triangles  having 
equal  bases  upon  an  outer  arc  of  30'  radius  subtending  an  angle  of  90°  at  the 
centre.  The  radius  of  the  inner  arc  is  27  ft.  and  the  flanges  are  6  ft.  apart 
at  the  ground  surface.  Determine  the  stresses  in  all  the  members  when  a 
weight  of  10  tons  is  being  lifted.     Also  find  the  stresses  in  the  anchorage-bars. 

24.  The  post  of  a  derrick-crane  is  30  ft.  high;  the  horizontal  traces  of 
the  two  backsta3rs  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  are  15  ft.  and  25  ft. 
in  length.  Show  that  the  angle  between  the  shorter  trace,  and  the  plane  of 
the  jib  and  tie,  when  the  stress  in  the  post  is  a  maximum,  is  30°  58'. 

Also  find  the  greatest  stresses  in  the  different  members  of  the  crane  when 
the  jib,  which  is  50  ft.  long  and  is  hinged  at  the  foot  of  the  post,  is  inclined 
at  45°  to  the  vertical,  the  weight  lifted  being  4000  lbs. 

Arts.  Stress  in  jib-6666|  lbs.;  in  tie  =4768.4  lbs.;  max.  thrust  along 
post -10991.5  lbs.;  max.  stress  on  long  backstay  =* 7362.7  lbs.;  on  short 
backstay- 10539  lbs. 

25.  In  the  crane  represented  by  the  figure  AB-AC-35  ft., 
BC  -20  ft.,  BZ)  -20  ft.,  the  weight  lifted  -25  tons,  AC  slopes  at 
45°,  the  chain  hangs  in  four  falls  and  passes  from  A  to  D.  Find 
the  stresses  in  all  the  members  and  the  upward  pull  at  D. 

Arw.  Stress   in    5C-25.8;    AC -48.25;'   AB -28.27; 
5Z) -32.4  tons. 
Vertical  pull  at  2>  -31.1  tons. 

26.  The  figure  represents  the  framing  of  an  hydraulic  crane.    AB^BD 
^DF^FG'-HK^h  it.)    KG  =  5C - 2i  ft.     Find  the  stresses     h     e 
in  the  members  of  the  crane  when  the  weight  (1  ton)  lifted      ^7r^r:>^ 
is  (a)  at  A;  (6)  at  B;  (c)  at  D.    Also  (rf)  find  the  stresses  when    ^  ^^^  °^^  ^ 
there  is  an  additional  weight  of  i  ton  at  each  of  the  points 
B,  /),  F,  and  G. 
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27.  The  post  AB  of  a  jib-crane,  Fig.  147,  is  20  ft.;  the  jib^lC  is  inclined 
at  30°  and  the  tie  BC  at  45®  to  the  vertical;  the  weight  lifted  is  5  tons.  Find 
the  stresses  in  the  jib  and  tie  when  the  chain  passes  (a)  along  the  jib,  (b)  along 
the  tie,  (c)  horizontally  from  C  to  the  post. 
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Fio.  148. 


The  chain  has  two  falls. 

Also  draw  the  stress  diagram  for  the  three  cases  when  the  dotted  members 
are  added. 

Case  a.  Caae  6.  Case  c. 

Ana,  Stress  in  jib,    6.16  3.66  5.49 

*'      "  tie,    2.59  .09  .35 

28.  Fig.  148  represents  a  2-ton  travelling  crane  running  upon  a  pair  of 
rails.     Draw  the  stress  diagram  and  find  the  reactions  on  the  rails. 


ag.  In  the  crane  ABC  the  vertical  post  A5-15',  the  Jib  AC =23',  and 
the  angle  BAC^d(f*.  Find  (a)  the  stresses  in  the  jib  and  tie,  and  also  the 
bending  moment  at  the  foot  of  the  post  when  the  crane  lifts  a  weight  of  4  tons. 

The  throw  is  increased  by  adding  two  horizontal  members  CE,  BD  and  an 
inclined  member  DE,  the  figure  BE  being  a  parallelogram  and  the  diagonal 
CD  coincident  in  direction  with  CA.  Find  (b)  the  stresses  in  the  several 
members  of  the  crane  as  thus  modified,  the  weight  hfted  being  the  same. 

In  the  latter  case  show  (c)  how  the  stresses  in  the  members  are  affected 
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when  the  chain,  which  is  in  four  faUs,  passes  from  ^  to  B  and  then  down  the 
post. 

Ans.  (a)   Tension  in  tie -3^  tons;  thrust  in  jib-6A  tons. 
(6)   Stress  in  CJ^-9.34;  in  J^jD- 10.16;  in  CB- 13.49; 
in  CD  -6.15;  in  DA  -10.7;  in  BD  -7  tons, 
(c)    Stress  in  C^-8.9;    in  i?D-10.7;   in  CB- 12.9; 
in  CD -5.8;    in  DA -10.7;  in  BZ)- 7.4  tons. 

30.  The  horizontal  traces  of  the  two  backstays  of  a  derrick-crane  are  x 
and  y  feet  in  length,  and  the  angle  between  them  is  p.    Show  that  the  stress 

in  the  post  is  a  maximum  when r—  -  — ,  ^  being  the  angle  between  the 

cos  ^         y 

trace  y  and  the  plane  of  the  jib  and  tie. 

31.  Hie  two  backsta3r8  of  a  derrick-crane  are  each  38'  long,  and  the  angle 
between  their  horizontal  traces  2  tan-' ^V;  height  of  crane-p)ost-32';  the 
length  of  the  jib -40';  the  throw  of  the  crane -20';  the  weight  lifted -4 
tons.  Determine  the  stresses  in  the  several  members  and  the  upward  pull 
at  the  foot  of  each  backstay  when  the  plane  of  the  jib  and  post  (a)  bisects 
the  angle  between  the  horizontal  traces  of  the  backstays,  (6)  passes  through 
a  backstay. 

Ans.  In  jib  -5;  in  tie  -2.52  tons;  in  backstay  in  (a)  -1.77,  in  (b)  -3.267 
tons. 

32.  Find  the  stresses  in  the  members  of  the  crane  represented  by  Fig. 
149;  also  find  balance-weight  at  C. 

Ana,  Stress  in  BE -25;  DE - 26.9;  DB- 18.85;  DA -26.08;  BA-1.67; 
BC  - 16.49  tons ;  counterweight  at  C  - 1 1.67  tons. 

33.  In  the  crane  represented  by  Fig.  150,  draw  the  stress  diagram  when  a 


Fio.  150. 

load  of  4000  lbs.  is  suspended  from  A.     If  the  chain  passes  along  BA  over  a 
pulley  at  A  and  is  in  four  falls,  determine  the  stresses  in  the  several  members. 

34.  A  pair  of  shear-legs,  each  25  ft.  long,  with  the  point  of  suspension  20 
ft.  vertically  above  the  ground  surface,  is  supported  by  a  tie  100  ft.  long; 
distance  between  feet  of  legs  - 10\/5  ft.  Find  the  thrusts  along  the  legs  and 
the  tension  in  the  tie  when  a  weight  of  2  tons  is  being  lifted. 

Ans.  Tension  in  tie  - 1.137  tons;  compression  in  each  leg  - 1.39  tons. 

35.  ABCD  is  a  quadrilateral  truss,  AB  and  CD  being  horizontal  and  15 
and  30  ft.  in  length,  respectively.     The  length  of  AC  is  10  ft.,  and  its  in- 
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clination  to  the  vertical  is  60®.  A  weight  W^  is  placed  at  C,  and  TT,  at 
D.  What  must  be  the  relation  between  W^  and 
W^  so  that  the  truss  may  not  be  deformed?  For 
any  other  relation  between  TT,  and  W^  explain 
how  you  would  modify  the  truss  to  prevent  defor- 
mation, and  find  the  stresses  in  all  the  members. 

Ans,  TT,  - 1.366  TF,. 

36.  Draw  the  stress  diagram  for  the  frame,  Fig. . 
151,  under  a  load  of  1  ton  at  the  apex.    Also  find 
the  vertical  forces  in  the  anchorages. 

37.  In  the  frame,  Fig.  152,  AC-AB-IO  ft., 
and    a   load  of  1000   lbs.  is  concentrated   at  A.  Fio.  151. 
What  load  at  B  wiU  prevent  distortion?     If  the 

member  BC  is  introduced  and  a  load  of  3000  lbs.  is  concentrated  at  B,  draw 
the  stress  diagram. 

38.  In  a  triangular  truss  of  the  dimensions  shown  in  Fig.  153,  a  load  of 


j)f 

—^ 4|'-' 

FiQ.  163. 

1  ton  is  concentrated  at  A  and  at  B,    What  must  be  the  magnitude  of  the 
load  P  at  C  so  that  there  may  be  no  distortion  of  the  frame? 

39.  In  a  quadrilateral  truss  ABCD,  AD  is  horizontal,  AB  and  BC  are 
inclined  at  angles  of  60^  and  30°  respectively  to  the  horizontal,  and  CD  is 
inclined  at  45°  to  the  horizontal.  What  weight  must  be  concentrated  at  C 
to  maintain  the  equilibriima  of  the  frame  under  a  weight  W  at  Bl 

If  a  weight  W  is  placed  at  C  as  well  as  at  Z),  what  member  must  be  intro- 
duced to  prevent  distortion?    What  will  be  the  stress  in  that  member? 

Ans.  1st,  1.366  W;  2d,  stress  in  BD  -  A3^W  cosec  (60°  +  a),  where  a  « BDA, 

40.  ACE  is  a  triangular  truss  supported  at  A  and  E;  A^=30  ft.;  AC  = 
24  ft.;  C^-18  ft.  FB  and  FD  are  two  struts  from  a  point  F  in  the  tie  AE 
vertically  below  C,  B  and  D  being  the  middle  points  of  AC  and  CE  respec- 
tively. Find  the  load  which  must  be  placed  at  D  to  prevent  distortion  (a) 
when  there  is  a  vertical  load  of  i  ton  at  B  and  at  C,  (6)  when  there  is  a  nor- 
mal wind  pressure  of  {  ton  at  B  and  a  load  of  i  ton  at  B  and  at  C,  assuming 
the  end  A  to  be  fixed  and  the  end  E  to  rest  upon  rollers. 

Ans.  (a)  .23  ton;  (b)  .425  ton. 

41.  In  the  frame.  Fig.  154,  the  bars  are  each  of  the  same  length  and  slope 
as  shown,  BC  being  horizontal.  A  load  of  1  ton  is  placed  at  A*  What  load 
may  be  concentrated  at  B  and  at  C  without  producing  distortion?  If  the 
member  OB  is  introduced  and  a  load  of  1  ton  is  placed  at  A  and  at  5,  what 
must  be  the  load  at  C  so  that  there  might  be  no  distortion?    If  the  member 
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OC  is  also  introduced,  draw  the  stress  diagram  for  a  load  of  1  ton  at  each  of 
the  joints  A,  B,  and  C 

42.  In  the  triangular  truss,  Fig.  155,  AB-20',  AC -15',  and  BC-25'. 
The  tie  BC  is  horizontal  and  is  supported  at  B  and  C.    The  middle  points  of 


Fig.  154. 

AB  and  AC  are  supported  by  struts  DE  and  DF  from  a  point  D  verticaUy 
below  A.  Loads  of  400  and  800  lbs.  are  concentrated  at  E  and  A  respectively. 
What  load  must  be  concentrated  at  F  to  prevent  distortion? 

43.  Three  bars,  freely  articulated,  form  an  equilateral  triangle  AJBC. 
The  system  rests  in  a  vertical  plane  upon  supports  at  B  and  C  in  the  same 
horizontal  line,  and  a  weight  W  is  suspended  from  A.    Determine  the  stress 

in  BC,  neglecting  tlie  weight  of  the  bars.  Ans.  — j=- 

2V3' 

44.  Three  bars,  freely  articulated,  form  a  triangle  ABC,  and  the  system  is 
kept  in  equilibrium  by  three  forces  acting  on  the  joints.  Determine  the  stress 
in  each  bar. 

What  relation  holds  between  the  stresses  when  the  lines  of  action  of  the 
forces  meet  (a)  in  the  centroid,  (6)  in  the  orthocentre  0  of  the  triangle? 

Ans,  (a)  BCiCAiAB;  (6)  OAiOB.OC. 

45.  A  triangular  truss  of  white  pine  consists  of  two  equal  rafters  AB,  AC, 
and  a  tie-beam  BC;  the  span  of  the  truss  is  30  ft.  and  its  rise  is  7i  ft.;  the 
uniformly  distributed  load  upon  each  rafter  is  8400  lbs.  Determine  the 
stresses  in  the  several  members. 

Ans.  Stress  in  5C-8400  lbs.,  in  AB-4200\/5  lbs. 

46.  A  roof-truss  of  20  ft.  span  and  8  ft.  rise  is  composed  of  two  rafters  and 
a  horizontal  tie-rod  between  the  feet.  The  load  upon  the  truss  -  500  lbs.  per 
foot  of  span.  Find  the  pull  on  the  tie.  What  would  the  pull  be  if  the  rod 
were  raised  4  ft.?  Ans,  3125  lbs.;  6250  lbs. 

47.  The  rafters  AB,  AC  of  a  roof  are  unequal  in  length  and  are  inclined  at 
angles  a,  fito  the  vertical ;  the  uniformly  distributed  load  upon  AB  -  W^,  upon 
AC  «  TT,.    Find  the  tension  on  the  tie-beam. 

Ans   !^i  +  ^»«^n  «sinff 
2         sin(a  +  ^)' 

48.  In  the  preceding  example,  if  the  span  -10  ft.,  a -60°  and  /?-45°,find 
the  tension  on  the  tie,  the  rafters  being  spaced  2^  ft.  centre  to  centre  and 
the  roof  load  being  20  lbs.  per  square  foot.  Ans,  198  lbs. 

49.  The  equal  rafters  AB,  AC  for  a  roof  of  10  ft.  span  and  2J  ft.  rise  are 
spaced  2i  ft.  centre  to  centre;  the  weight  of  the  roof-covering,  etc. -20  lbs. 
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per  square  foot.  Ilnd  the  vertical  pressure  and  outward  thrust  at  the  foot 
of  a  rafter.  _^ 

Ana,  Total  vertical  pressure  - 125\/5  lbs.  -  horizontal  thrust. 

50.  The  lengths  of  the  tie-beam  and  two  rafters  of  a  roof-truss  are  in  the 
ratios  of  5:4:3.  Find  the  stresses  in  the  several  members  when  the  load  upon 
each  rafter  is  uniformly  distributed  and  equal  to  100  lbs. 

Ans.  Stress  in  tie  -  48  lbs. ;  in  one  rafter  -  60  lbs. ;  in  other  -  80  lbs. 

51.  In  a  triangular  truss  the  rafters  each  slope  at  30^;  the  load  upon  the 
apex  - 100  lbs.    Find  the  thrust  of  the  roof  and  the  stress  in  each  rafter. 

Ana.  100  lbs.;  86.6  lbs. 
5a.  A  roof-truss  is  composed  of  two  equal  rafters  and  a  tie-beam,  and  the 
span -4  times  the  rise;   the  load  at  the  apex -4000  lbs.     Find  the  stresses 
in  the  several  members. 

Secondly,  if  a  man  of  150  lbs.  stands  at  the  middle  of  a  rafter/ by  how 
much  will  the  stress  in  the  tie-beam  be  inceased?  _ 

Ana.  1.  Stress  in  tie -4000  lbs.;  in  each  rafter -2000\/5  lbs. 
2.  75  lbs. 

53.  A  king-post  truss  for  a  roof  of  30  ft.  span  and  7J  ft.  rise  is  composed 
of  two  equal  raiters  AByAC,  the  horizontal  tie-beam  JBC,  the  vertical  tie  AD, 
and  the  struts  DE,  DF  from  the  middle  point  D  of  the  tie-beam  to  the  middle 
points  of  the  rafters;  the  roof  load -20  lbs.  per  square  foot,  of  roof  surface 
and  the  rafters  are  spaced  10  ft.  centre  to  centre.  Find  the  stresses  in  the 
several  members.  Second,  find  the  altered  stresses  due  to  a  man  of  150  lbs. 
weight  standing  on  the  ridge.  Third,  find  the  stresses  due  to  a  weight  on  the 
tie-beam  of  12  lbs.  per  square  foot. 

l8t.  2d.  3d. 

Ana.  BE 
EA 
BD 
DE 
AD 

54.  The  triangular  truss  ABC,  Fig.  156,  is  of  the  dimensions  and  loaded 
as  indicated.  Draw  the  stress  diagram,  and  show  how  the  stresses  are  modi- 
fied when  the  strut  DE  has  been  removed.    The 

horizontal  component  of  the  normal  load  on  AB  ^   «»"^ 

is  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  two  supports. 

55.  A  queen-truss  for  a  roof  consists  of  two 
horizontal  members,  the  lower  48  ft.  long,  the 
upper  16  ft.  long;  two  inclined  members  AB,  DC, 
and  two  queens  BE,  CF,  each  8  ft.  long;  the  points 
E,  F  divide  AD  into  three  equal  segments ;  the  load  ^ 
upon  the  members  AB,  BC,  CD  is  120  lbs.  per  lineal  pjQ  ^5^ 
foot.     Find  (a)  the  stresses  in  the  several  members. 

How  (6)  will  these  stresses  be  modified  if  struts  are  introduced  from  the  feet 
of  the  queens  to  the  middle  points  G,  H  of  the  inclined  members?  In  this 
latter  case  also,  determine  (c)  the  stresses  due  to  a  wind  pressure  of  120  lbs. 


5625 

75\/5 

900\/5 

3750 

75\/5 

900\/5 

2250\/5 

150 

1800 

1875 

0 

0 

750\/5 

0 

1800 
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per  lineal  foot  normal  to  AB,  assuming  that  the  horizontal  reaction  is  equally 
divided  between  the  two  supports  at  A  and  D, 

Ans,  (a)  Stress  in  lbs.  in  A^ -4066.56 -J^F-DF-BC; 
AB - 4546.56 -CI>;  BE-^O^CF. 
(6)  Stress  in  lbs.  in  AF -51 39.84 -jDF; 

BC  -  4066.56  -  AF;  AG  -  5746.56  -  DH; 
BG -4546.56 -CH;  EG '1200  ~FH; 
CD- 536.64 -CF. 
(c)  Additional  stress  in  AG  - 1040\/5;  BG  - 680\/5 ; 

(?F-600\/5;  AF-2320;  B^-600;  BF-400\/5; 
BF-400\/5;  CF-400;  CB-800;  FF-1120; 
F2)-320. 
(In  case  (c)  the  brace  BF  is  introduced  to  prevent  distortion.) 

56.  The  rafters  AB,  AC  of  a  factory  roof  are  18  and  24  ft.  in  length  re- 
spectively. The  tie  BC  is  horizontal  and  30  ft.  long.  The  middle  points  of 
the  rafters  are  supported  by  struts  DE,  DF  from  the  middle  point  D  of  the 
tie  BC;  the  point  D  is  supported  by  the  tie-rod  AD,  The  truss  carries  a 
load  of  500  lbs.  at  each  of  the  points  E,  A,  and  F,  Find  the  stresses  in  all 
the  members.  Secondly,  find  the  stresses  in  the  members  when  the  rafter 
AB  is  subjected  to  a  normal  pressure  of  300  lbs.  per  lineal  ft.,  rollers  being 
ate. 

Arw.  (1)  Stress  in  J5F-1112i;     J5;A-712J;     AF-716J;     FC-1016§; 
J5Z)-667i; 
CD  -  813 J ;     D^  -  300 ;      DF  -  300 ;     AD  -  520f  lbs. 
(2)  Stress  in  BF- 101 2i;  FA-1012i;  AF-2700-FC;  BD-3847i; 
CD-2160;    DE '2700;     DF-0;      AD-1687i    lbs. 
If  it  be  assumed  in  the  first  part  that  the  whole  of  the  weight  is  concen- 
trated at  the  points  E  and  F,  draw  the  stress  diagram. 

57.  The  rafters  ABj  AC  are  supported  at  the  centres  by  the  struts  DE, 
DF;  the  centre  of  the  tie-beam  is  supported  by  the  tie  AD;  BC '=30  ft.,  AD  - 
7i  ft.;  the  load  upon  AB  is  4000  lbs.,  that  upon  AC  1600  lbs.  Find  (a)  the 
stresses  in  all  the  members.  By  an  accident  the  strut  DE  was  torn  away; 
how  (6)  were  the  stresses  in  the  other  members  affected? 

Ans. 


(a)                   (6) 

(a)                  (6) 

BE  2400\/5     1400^/5; 

BD  4800          2800 

EA  HOOVW   1400\/5; 

DC  3600          3600 

AF  l400\/5    l400>/5; 

DE  lOOOVs 

FC  1800\/5    1800\/5'; 

DF  400\/5        400v/5 

AD  1400            400; 

58.  A  triangular  frame  ABC,  in  which  AB^AC  and  BC  is  horizontal, 
is  supported  at  B  and  C  and  carries  a  weight  at  A.  If  7  and  C  are  the 
tensile  and  compressive  strength  of  the  material  of  the  frame,  show  that  the 

/cTt 

economy  of  material  will  be  greatest  when  tan  ABC  -  y  — ^5—. 

59.  A  roof-truss  consists  of  two  equal  rafters  AB,  AC  inclined  at  60°  to 
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the  vertical,  of  a  horizontal  tie-beam  BC  of  length  I,  of  a  collar-beam  DE 

of  length  —,  and  of  queen-posts  DF,  kG  at  each  end  of  the  collar-beam;  the 
t> 

tniSB  is  loaded  with  a  weight  of  2600  lbs.  at  the  vertex,  a  weight  of  4000  lbs. 
at  one  collar-beam  joint,  a  weight  of  1200  lbs.  at  the  other,  and  a  weight  of 
1500  lbs.  at  the  foot  of  each  queen;  the  diagonal  DO  is  inserted  to  provide 
for  the  unequal  distribution  of  load.    Find  the  stresses  in  all  members. 

Ans.  Stress  in  Bi)-11733J;  BF-5866J\/3;  DF-1500; 
Dil-2600;  2>^-3633iV3;  ZX?-1866}; 
(7C-4933i\/3;  G^-2433i;  C^- 98661; 
ilE- 2600  lbs. 
6o.  A  triangular  truss  consists  of  two  equal  rafters  AB,  AC  and  a  tie- 
beam  BC,  all  of  white  pine;  the  centre  D  of  the  tie-beam  is  supported  from 
A  by  a  wrought-iron  rod  AD;  the  uniformly  distributed  load  upon  each  rafter 
is  8400  lbs.,  and  upon  the  tie-beam  is  36,000  lbs. ;  determine  (a)  the  stresses 
in  the  different  members,  BC  being  40  ft.  and  AD  20  ft.  What  (6)  wiU  be  the 
effect  upon  the  several  members  if  the  centre  of  the  tie-beam  be  supported 
upon  a  wall,  and  if  for  the  rod  a  post  be  substituted  against  which  the  heads 
of  the  rafters  can  rest?    Assume  that  the  pressure  between  the  rafter  and 
post  acts  at  right  angles  to  the  rafter. 

Ans.  (a)  Stresses  in  BD- 13200;  ill>- 18000;  AB-l3200\/2  lbs. 
(6)       "  "      -  4200;    '*    -  4200;    "   -  6300\/21bs. 

6i.  A  triangular  truss  of  white  pine  consists  of  a  rafter  AC,  a  vertical  post 
AB,  and  a  horizontal  tie-beam  BC;  the  load  upon  the  rafter  is  300  lbs.  per 
lineal  foot;  AC -30  ft.,  AB-6  ft.  Find  the  resultant  pressure  at  C,  upon 
AC  assuming  that  the  pressure  upon  AC  at  A  is  normal  to  AC. 

Find  the  stresses  in  the  several  members  when  the  centre  D  of  the  rafter 
ia  also  supported  by  a  strut  from  B. 

Ans.  4762  lbs.;  stress  in  5C-4500\/6;  CD -11250;  DB- 11250; 
DA-0;  AB -2250  lbs. 

62.  A  white-pine  triangular  truss  consists  of  two  rafters  AB,  AC  of  un- 
equal length  and  a  tie-beam  BC  A  vertical  wrought-iron  rod  from  A,  10 
ft.  long,  supports  the  tie-beam  at  a  point  D,  dividing  its  length  into  the 
segments  BD-10  ft.  and  CJ!>-20  ft.  The  load  upon  each  rafter  is  300  lbs. 
per  lineal  ft.;  the  load  upon  the  tie-beam  is  18,000  lbs.,  uniformly  dis- 
tributed.    Determine  the  stresses  in  the  several  members. 

Ans.  In  AB -9650\/2  lbs.;   AC -4825^5  lbs.;  Bi)- CD -9650  lbs.; 
AD -9000  lbs. 

63.  A  frame  is  composed  of  a  horizontal  top-beam  40  ft.  long,  two  verti- 
cal struts  3  ft.  long,  and  three  tie-rods  of  which  the  middle  one  is  horizontal 
and  15  ft.  long.  Find  the  stresses  produced  in  the  several  members  when 
a  single  load  of  12,000  lbs.  is  concentrated  at  the  head  of  each  strut. 

Ans.  Stress  in  horizontal  members  -  50000  lbs. 
'*      "  sloping  "      -51418  *' 

"      ''  struts  -12000  *' 
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64.  The  rafters  AB,  AC  of  a  roof-truss  are  20  ft.  long,  and  are  supported 
at  the  centres  by  the  struts  DE,  DF;  the  centre  D  of  the  tie-beam  BC  is  sup- 
ported by  a  tie-rod  AD  10  ft.  long;  the  uniformly  distributed  load  upon  AB 
is  8000  lbs.,  and  upon  AC  is  2400  lbs.  Determine  (a)  the  stresses  in  all  the 
members. 

What  will  be  the  eflfect  (6)  upon  the  several  members  if  AB  be  subjected 
to  a  horizontal  pressure  of  156  lbs.  per  lineal  foot? 

Ans.  (a)    Stress  in  52) -4600\/3";  5^-9200;  EA --5200] 
ED -^4000;  AD ^2GO0;  DF -1200; 
AF-5200;  CF-6400;  CD -3200^3. 
(6)    Tens,  in  55  -  520\/3 ;  AZ>- 260\/3';  compres.in 

5D-520\/3;  AC-520\/3;  DC -780. 
No  stresses  in  BD,  AE,  and  DF. 
Determine  the  stresses  in  all  the  members  of  the  truss,  assuming  the  tie- 
beam  to  be  also  loaded  with  a  weight  of  600  lbs.  per  lineal  foot. 

Ana.  Stress  in  A  5  increased  by  3000\/3  lbs. ;  in  BC  by  9000  lbs. ; 
in  AD  by  6000v/3"lbs. 

65.  A  horizontal  beam  of  length  /  is  trussed  and  supported  by  a  vertical 
strut  at  its  middle  point.  If  a  weight  W  roll  across  the  beam,  show  that  the 
stress  in  each  member  increases  proportionately  with  the  distance  z  of  the 
wheel  from  the  end. 

W  W 

Ans.  Stress  in  horizontal  tie  =  yxcot^;  in  sloping  tie  «  j-x  cosec  0 ; 

W 
in  strut -2-r-x,  0  being  angle  between  the  horizontal  and  the  sloping  mem- 

bers. 

66.  If  a  wheel  loaded  with  12,000  lbs.  travel  over  the  top-beam  in  the 
last  question,  what  members  must  be  introduced  to  prevent  distortion? 
What  are  the  maximum  stresses  to  which  these  members  will  be  subjected? 

Ans.  19122  lbs. 

67.  A  beam  of  30  ft.  span  is  supported  by  an  inverted  queen-truss,  the 
queens  being  each  3  ft.  long  and  the  bottom  horizontal  member  10  ft.  long. 
Knd  the  stresses  in  the  several  members  due  to  a  weight  W  at  the  head  of 
a  queen,  introducing  the  diagonal  required  to  prevent  distortion.  Also  find 
the  stresses  due  to  a  weight  W  at  centre  of  beam. 

Ans.  (1)  Stress  m  A5-VTF-5F;  AE'-2.32W;  BE-^  flT; 
BF-Ll^W-DF;  BC-^W]  CF^O, 

(2)  Stress  in  A5-.{Tr-5i?';    A5-1.74TF-55-y; 

5F-0. 

68.  The  platform  of  a  bridge  for  a  clear  span  of  60  ft.  is  carried  by  two 
queen-trusses  15  ft.  deep;  the  upper  horizontal  member  of  the  truss  is  20 
ft.  long;  the  load  upon  the  bridge -50  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  platform,  which 
is  12  ft.  wide.     Find  the  stresses  in  the  several  members. 

Ans.  Stress  in  vertical -6000  lbs.;  in  each  sloping  member -10000  Iba.; 
in  each  horizontal  member  -8000  lbs. 
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69.  If  a  single  load  of  3000  lbs.  pass  over  the  bridge  in  the  last  question, 
and  if  its  effect  is  equally  divided  between  the  trusses,  find  (a)  the  greatest 
stress  in  the  members  of  the  truss,  and  also  (b)  in  the  members  which  must 
be  introduced  to  prevent  distortion.  Also  find  (c)  the  stresses  when  one 
half  the  bridge  carries  an  additional  load  of  50  lbs.  per  square  foot  of 
platform. 

Ans.  (a)  In  sloping  end  strut -3333 J  lbs.;  horizontal  tie - 

2666J  and  1333 J  lbs.;   horizontal  strut -2666f  lbs. 
(c)  In  sloping  end  strut  -6250  lbs.;  horizontal  tie  - 
5000  lbs.;  horizontal  strut  -5000  and  3000  lbs. 
(h)  In  case  (a) -1666}  lbs.;   in  case  (c)-2500  lbs. 

70.  The  platform  of  a  bridge  for  a  clear  span  of  60  ft.  is  carried  by 

two  trusses  15  ft.  deep,  of  the  type  shown  by  the      ^        e       p      f        ft 

accompan3dng  diagram;    the  load   upon  the    bridge       "^v^Lx^pvJ^x^ 

is  50  lbs.  per    square  foot    of    platform,    which    is  Q^vJ,^^ 

12  ft.  wide.     Find  the  stresses  in  the  several  mem-  t?  ^  tcT 

,  iflG.  io7. 

bers. 

iirw.  Stress  in  5^-13500;    BG-6750V5;    EG-4500;   _ 

^Z)- 13500;    Gi>-2250V5;    (JA-4500\/5; 

Ai) -9000  lbs. 

71.  If  a  single  weight  of  2000  lbs.  pass  over  a  truss  similar  to  that  shown 
in  the  preceding  question,  find  the^  stresses  in  the  several  members  when  the 
load  is  (1)  at  E,  (2)  at  D. 

Ans.  (1)  Stress  in  5G-1500\/5;  5^-3000 -^D;  EG -2000; 

GjD-IOOOVS;  AG -5OOV5 -ah -Cff;  DH^O^FH; 
I>F  - 1000 -FC  lbs. 
(2)  Stress  in  jBA- 1000 VS-CA;  5i)- 2000 -DC -AD  lbs.. 
Stresses  in  other  members  -0. 
7a.  The  feet  of  the  equal  roof-rafters  AB,  AC  are  tied  by  rods  BD,  CD 
which  meet  under  the  vertex  and  are  joined  to  it  by  a  rod  AD.    If  TT,,  TT, 
are  the  uniformly  distributed  loads  in  pounds  upon  AB,  AC,  respectively, 
and  if  5  is  the  span  of  the  roof  in  feet,  find  the  weight  of  metal  (wrought  iron) 
in  the  ties. 

e  Ttr  4.  tir 

Ans,  — — ~ — 2  5  cot  A  /  being  inch-stress  in  pounds  and  /?  the  angle 
6        / 
ABD. 

(a)  If  AB- AC -20  ft.,  AD -5  ft.,  the  angle  BAD -60°,  find  the  stresses 
in  the  several  members  when  a  weight  of  3500  lbs.  is  concentrated  at  the  vertex. 

Ans.  7000  lbs.;  6309.8  lbs.;  3500  lbs. 
(6)  The  roof  in  (a)  is  loaded  with  10  lbs.  per  square  foot  on  one  side  and 
33  lbs.  per  square  foot  on  the  other,  the  trusses  being  13  ft.  centre  to  centre. 
Detente  (a)  the  stresses  in  the  several  members.    Examine  (6)  the  effect 
of  a  hOTMsontfd  pressure  of  14  lbs.  per  square  foot  on  the  most  heavily  loaded  ^ 
Bide,  ii^fliiming  that  the  reaction  is  equally  divided  between  the  two  supports. 

Ans.  (o)  11180  lbs.;  10077.65  lbs.;  5590  lbs. 
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73.  In  the  truss  represented  in  the  accompanying  figure,  the  load  on 
AB'^W^,  on  AC^'W^;    the  angle  ABD^p;    AD^BD 
J^  ^AE'^CE.     Find  the  total  weight  of  metal  (wrought 

^     iron)  in  the  tie-rods. 

Ana.  f  ^^t^«  S  cot  fi,  S  being  the  span  and  /  the 
Fio.  168.  6       / 

inch-stress. 

(a)  If  the  stress  in  BD  or  EC  is  equal  to  the  stress  in  DE,  show  that  /9- 

eO°-^,  a'being  the  angle  ilBC. 
o 

(b)  The  trusses  are  12  ft.  centre  to  centre;  the  span  is  40  ft.;  the  hori- 
zontal tie  is  16  ft.  long,  the  rafters  are  inclined  at  60^  to  the  vertical;  the 
dead  weight  of  the  roof,  including  snow,  is  estimated  at  10  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  of 
roof  surface.  Determine  the  stress  in  each  member  when  a  wind  blows  on 
one  side  with  a  force  of  30  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  normal  to  the  roof  siu-face,  assuming 
that  the  horizontal  reaction  (1)  is  wholly  borne  at  B,  (2)  is  equally  divided 
between  the  supports. 

Ana.  (1)  Stress  in  AB-  8956.8  lbs.;  BD- 10015.2  lbs.  -J^C; 
AD  -  2503.8  lbs.  ^AE;  i)^  -8196  lbs.; 
AC -11356.8  lbs. 
(2)  Stress  in  AB -  7756.8  lbs.;  BD  -6840.9  lbs.  -EC; 
AjD-  1710  lbs. -AJ5;  AC -101 56.8  lbs. 
74*  In  the  truss  represented  by  the  accompanying  figure,  the  load  upon 
AB^Wi,  upon  AC'^W^;  the  angle  ABD"  fi;  the  span  ^ 

BC-'S;  the  ties  AD,  BD,  AE,  €E  are  equal;  F  and  G      ^  ^ 

are  the  middle  points  of  the  rafters.    Find  the  amount     ^^C^^       ^ 
of  metal  in  the  tie-rods  (wrought  iron).  p,^   j5q 

Ana.  -  ^  ^i-K^i+^«)<^08'^ 
'  6  /  sin ^  cos/? 

(a)  The  struts  DF  and  EG  are  each  5  ft.;  the  angle  ABC-SO"*;  the  dead 
weight  of  the  roof,  including  snow,  is  9  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  roof  surface, 
and  the  trusses  are  12  ft.  centre  to  centre.  Determine  the  stresses  in  the 
several  members  when  a  wind  blows  with  a  force  of  30  lbs.  per  square  foot 
of  roof  surface  normal  to  the  side  AB.  The  span  -60  ft.,  and  the  end  C  rests 
upon  rollers. 

Secondly,  determine  the  stresses  produced  in  the  members  of  the  truss  in 
the  preceding  question  when  a  single  weight  of  3000  lbs.  is  suspended  from  G. 
Arw.  (1)  Stresses  in  BD\  DA\         DE;       EA;        EC; 

31238.55;  19852.35;  12633.6;  8613.5;  19999.09; 
BF;  FA;        FD;         CG;  GA\         GE. 

29620.44;  28685.16;  7855.2:  22420.44;  21485.16;  1620  lbs. 
(2)  Stresses  in      BD;         DA-^      DE;  EA;  EC; 

375\/3"9i  125\/39^-  1000^3";  875\/39;  1125\/39; 
BF;     FA]    FD;     CG;     GA;  GE. 

2625;  2625;  0;   7875;  6375;  1500\/31bs. 
(6)  The  rafters  AB,  AC  are  of  imequal  length  and  make  angles  of  60°  and 
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45°  respectively  with  the  vertical;  the  strut  DF-7J  ft.;  the  tie  DE  is  hori- 
zontal; the  dead  load  upon  each  rafter -100  lbs.  per  lineal  foot;  the  wind 
pressure  normal  to  AB^dOO  lbs.  per  lineal  foot,  rollers  are  placed  at  C.  Find 
the  stresses  in  all  the  members.    The  rafter  AB  -  45  ft. 

Show  by  dotted  lines  how  the  stress  diagram  will  be  modified: 

(1)  If  the  rollers  are  placed  at  B, 

(2)  If  the  strut  DjP  is  omitted. 

(3)  If  a  single  weight  of  500  lbs.  is  concentrated  at  D, 

(c)  If  it  is  assumed  that  the  horizontal  reaction  is  equally  divided  between 
B  and  C,  show  that  the  stress  in  DE  due  to  a  horizontal  wind  pressure  upon 
AB  is  nil,  the  angle  ABC  being  30^ 

(d)  In  a  given  roof  the  rafters  are  of  pitch-pine,  the  tie-rods  of  wrought 
iron;  the  span  is  60  ft.;  the  trusses  are  12  ft.  centre  to  centre;  Z)F-5  ft. - 
EG;  the  angle  iiBC-30°;  the  dead  weight  of  the  roof,  including  snow,  is 
9  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  roof  surface;  rollers  are  placed  at  C;  a  single  weight 
of  3000  lbs.  is  suspended  from  F,  and  the  roof  is  also  designed  to  resist  a  nor- 
mal wind  pressure  of  26.4  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  roof  surface  on  one  side  AB, 
Determine  the  stresses  in  the  several  members. 

75.  In    the    truss    represented  in  the  accompanying  figure,  the  struts 
DF  DH,  EG,  EK  are  equal,  and  the  ties  BD,  AD, 
EAy  EC  are  also  equal;  the  load  upon  AB  is  Wi,  and 
upon  AC  is  TT,.    Find  the  weight  of  metal  (wrought 
iron)  in  the  ties. 

Ans,  -  -  4TF,4-3(lF^-fTr,)co8»/g 
18  /  cos  i9  sin  ^ 

(6)  The  rafters  AB,  AC  are  inclined  at  60®  to  the  vertical  and  are  each 

40  ft.  in  length.  The  foot  C  rests  on  rollers, 
and  the  foot  B  is  fixed.  The  strut  DF  is 
vertical,  is  10  ft.  long,  and  is  equal  to  the 
.strut  DE  in  length.  Also  AF^-HF- 10  ft. 
The  dead  load  carried  by  the  rafters  is 
120  lbs.  per  lineal  foot.  Provision  has 
also  to  be  made  for  a  normal  wind  pres- 
sure upon  AB  of  300  lbs.  per  lineal  foot. 
Draw  the  stress  diagram,  and  show  how  it 
will  be  modified  if  the  strut  DF  is  re- 
Fio.  161.  moved. 

Ans.  Vertical  reaction  at  B  - 10528  lbs.  both  before  and  after  DF  is  removed. 
Horizontal  reaction  at  B  =6000  lbs.    The  dotted  lines  show  the  modi- 
fied stresses  for  one  half  of  the  truss, 
76.  The  boom  AB  of  the  accompanying  truss  is  supported  at  five  inter- 
mediate   points    dividing    the  length  into  six 
segments  each  10  ft.  long.    The  depth  of  the 
truss  "-10    ft.     Draw  stress    diagrams  for  the 
foUowing  cases:  ^^°'  ^^2- 

(a)  A  weight  of  100  lbs.  at  each  intermediate  point  of  support. 
(6)  Weights  of  100,  200,  300,  400,  500  lbs.  in  order  at  these  points. 
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Ana.  (a)  Stress  in  a -375;  6-325;  c-375;  A -450; 
m-125\/l3;  n-5(K/5;  o-50\/5; 
p- 25^13  lbs. 
(6)  Stress  in  a-875;  6-825;  c-925;  A-1350;  d-1325; 
e-1125;  /-1375;  n-50V5;  o-lOOVS; 
p-141f\/l3;  9-8i\/l3;  r-200V'5; 
«-250>/5;  <-458l\/l3;  m-291J\/l3  lbs. 


Fig.  163.  Fig.  164. 

77.  Determine  the  stresses  in  every  member  of  the  frame  shown  in  Fig.  163. 

78.  Draw  the  stress  diagram  for  the  frame  Fig.  164,  loaded,  and  of  the 
dimensions  as  shown. 

79.  Each  of  the  joints  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  Fig.  165,  is  loaded  with  100 
bs.  Find  the  stresses  in  the  several  members  and  distinguish  between  struts 
and  ties. 

80.  The  dead  load  upon  a  roof-truss  of  type  Fig.  166  consists  of  1000 
lbs.  at  F,  1000  lbs.  at  K,  and  500  lbs.  at  G;  the  wind  pressure  is  a  normal 


Fig.  165. 

force  of  30  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  roof  surface  upon  AB;  the  span -90  ft.; 
the  rise  ■=  25  ft. ;  the  trusses  are  25  ft.  centre  to  centre.  Find  the  stresses 
in  the  several  members  when  rollers  are  (a)  at  C,  (6)  at  B, 

Ana,  (o)  Reaction   (vertical)    at    C  — 12291 J  lbs.;    vertical   reaction    at 
B-23958i  lbs.;   horizontal  reaction  at  jB- 18750  lbs. 
Tension  in  BD- 48625;   Z>L -34475;  LJS? -21675;  £:C -22125; 
Z)^-786U;  ilL-15888J;  XE -250  lbs. 

Compression  in  BF - 3666 J\/l06;  FH  - 2788i\/i06; 
^A-1977J\/r06r  ilX-2325>/l06; 
XG-2408J\/l06;  GC-2458J\/i06; 
Z)F-1572f\/l06;  LF-1505|VT8i; 
LK - 83}\/r81  ]  EG-' 50\/l06  lbs. 
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(6)  Only  alteration  in  stresses  is  that  each  stress  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  horizontal  tie  is  diminished  by  18750  lbs.; 
all  the  remaining  stresses  are  unchanged. 
8i.  In  the  accompanying  roof-truss,  angle  ABC "30°;  the  span -90 J  ft.; 
DF-^(?-10i  ft-;   each  rafter  is  divided  into  four 
^^^^^:sSi  equal   segments   by   the    points    of    support;    the 

trusses  are  20  ft.  centre  to  centre;  the  weight  of  a 
bay  of  the  roof -24,416  lbs.     Determine  the  stress 
Fig.  167.  in  each  member. 

Also  determine  the  stresses  due  to  a  wind  pressure  of  30  lbs.  per  square 
foot  of  roof  surface  acting  normally  to  AB,  when  rollers  are  under  (a)  C, 
ib)B. 

82.  Determine  the  stresses  in  all  the  members  of  the  truss  loaded  and 
of  the  di^iensions  shown  in  Fig.  168. 


Fig.  168. 

83.  The  horizontal  boom  CD,  Fig.  169,  is  divided  into  eight  segments, 
each  8  ft.  long,  by  seven  intermediate  supports;  the  depth  of  the  truss  at 
each  end  - 16  ft. ;  a  weight  of  1  ton  is  concentrated  at  C  and  at  D,  and  a 


Fig.  169. 


E     K      L     O     F 


Fig.  170. 


weight  of  2  tons  at  each  of  the  points  of  division.    Determine  the  stresses 
in  the  several  members. 


84.  Fig.  170  is  a  skeleton  diagram  of  a  roof-truss  of  72  ft.  span  and  12 
ft.  deep;  G,  K,  L,  0,  H  are  respectively  the  middle  points  of  AE,  EL,  EF,, 
LF,  FB;  AE"EL''LF"FB"20  ft.;  the  trusses  are  12  ft.  centre  to  centre; 
the  dead  weight  of  the  roof -12  lbs.  per  square  foot;  the  normal  wind 
pressure  upon  AE  may  be  taken -30  lbs.  per  square  foot;  the  end  A  i» 
fixed  and  B  is  on  rollers.  Draw  a  stress  diagram.  Show  by  dotted  lines 
bow  the  stress  diagram  is  modified  with  rollers  under  A,  B  being  fixed. 


85.  The  platform  of  a  bridge  of  84  ft.  span  and  9  ft. 
deep  is  carried  by  a  pair  of  trusses  of  the  type  shown 
in  the  figure.  If  the  load  borne  by  each  truss  is  300 
lbs.  per  lineal  foot,  find  the  stresses  in  all  the  members. 


Fig.  171. 
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Ana.  Stress  in  AB-6000;  AC-1200V73;  A2>-3600vT7;  BC-4800; 
CD  - 14400;  DiSf -28800. 
Stress  in  horizontal  chord  -48000;  in  each  vertical  -3600  lbs. 
86.  The  inclined  bars  of  the  trapezoidal  truss  represented  by  Fig.  172 
make  angles  of  45^  with  the  vertical;    a  load  of  10  tons  is  applied  at  the 


Fio.  172. 


top  joint  of  the  left  rafter  in  a  direction  of  45®  with  the  vertical.  Assuming 
the  reaction  at  the  right  to  be  vertical,  find  the  stresses  in  all  the  pieces  of 
the  frame. 


10. 


Ans.  Vertical  reaction  at  D  -  jV^l  stress  in  DE  -  — >/2 ;  2)5  -  6| ; 


20. 


10. 


10 


20    /:rx 


BE-Qi;  5A-^\/2;  A^-^V^;  ^^"y;  C^-j\/2tons. 

87.  An  overhanging  roof,  Fig.  173,  is  supported  on  columns  and  loaded 
as  shown.  Draw  the  stress  diagram  and  also  determine  the  forces  in  the 
vertical  columns  at  A  and  B. 


Fio.  174. 
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Fig.  175. 


88.  A  factory-roof  of  32  ft.  span  is  loaded  as  shown  in  Fig.  174,  and  the 
.ungle  A  is  90°.  Determine  the  stresses  in  all  the  members.  Also  draw  the 
stress  diagram  when  there  is  a  normal  wind  pressure  on  AB  equivalent  to 
i  ton  at  C  and  B,  and  i  ton  at  D  and  A,  rollers  being  placed,  1st,  under  D 
and,  2d,  imder  E, 

89.  A  cantilever,  Fig.  175,  is  loaded  and  of  the  dimemsions  as  shown. 
Determine  the  stresses  in  all  the  members. 

go.  Draw  the  stress  diagram  for  the  truss  represented  by  Fig.  176,  the 
load  at  each  of  the  points  B  and  C  being  500  lbs. 
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Also,  if  the  rafter  AB  is  subjected  to  a  normal  wind  pressure  of  100 
lbs.  per  lineal  foot,  introduce  the  member  BF  to  prevent  distortion  and  state 
in  pounds  the  stress  it  should  be  designed 
to  bear.  Draw  the  stress  diagram  of  the 
modified  truss,  assuming  that  A  is  fixed, 
but  that  D  rests  upon  rollers. 

(AB-15'-AE;  BC-W;  angle  BAD 
-45°;  angle  EAD-30^) 

91.  The  frame  Fig.  177  is  loaded  as  ^^'  ^'^^' 

indicated.    Find  the  stresses  in  the  members  and  the  horizontal  tension  in 
the  chord  at  the  base,  shown  by  the  dotted  line. 

92.  A  crescent-shaped  roof  of  the  dimensions  and  loaded  as  shown  in 
Fig.  178  is  fixed  at  the  right  supports  and  rests  upon  rollers  at  the  left  support. 


m^ibw  T 


Fig.  178. 


The  joints  of  the  upper  members  lie  in  the  arc  of  a  circle  of  24  ft.  radius,  and 
each  load  acts  towards  the  centre  of  this  circle.    Draw  the  stress  diagram. 

93.  A  station  roof  with  trusses  15  ft.  apart  is  supported  on  central  col- 
umns (Fig.  179)  and  the  weight  of  the  roof-covering  and  truss  may  be  taken 
at  90  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  covered  area.  A  horizontal  wind  pressure  exerts 
an  additional  force  of  30  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  projected  vertical  area.    De* 


looiktfoika^iik 


Fig.  179. 


Fio.  180. 


Fig.  181. 


termine  the  stresses  in  the  several  members,  assimiing  that  the  point  of  inters 
section  of  the  total  resultant  force  with  the  vertical  post  is  a  virtual  hinge. 

94.  Draw  the  stress  diagrams  for  the  roof-truss  Fig.  180  when  subjected 
to  a  hori2ontal  wind  load  of  30  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  projected  vertical  area. 


«6  THEORY  OF  STRUCTURES. 

The  roof-trusees  are  20  ft.  apart  and  the  foot  of  a  rafter  is  supported  on 
rollers,  first  on  the  leeward  and  second  on  the  windward  side. 

'  95.  The  frame  of  the  dimensions  and  loaded  as  in  Fig.  181  is  fixed  at  A 
on  the  windward  and  rests  upon  rollers  on  the  leeward  side  at  B,  Draw  the 
stress  diagram  and  show  by  dotted  lines  how  the  stresses  are  modified  when 
the  rollers  are  on  the  windward  side. 


96.  In  the  accompanying  roof-truss  A5- AC -30  ft.,  and  the  struts 

are  all  normal  to  the  rafters.  Find  the 
stresses  in  all  the  members,  the  load  at 
each  of  the  joints  in  the  rafters  being  2 
tons  (angle  ABC^SO''  and  angle  DBC 
-10*').  How  will  the  stresses  be  modi- 
Pjq   ^g2  fied  if  there  is  a  force  of  2  tons  acting  at 

each  of  the  points  of  support  between  A 

and  B  at  right  angles  to  the  rafter,  and  a  force  of  1  ton  at  A,  assuming  that 

the  end  B  is  fixed  and  that  C  rests  upon  rollers? 


97.  The  load  upon  a  roof-truss  of  the  type  Fig.  183  is  1000  lbs.  at  each 
joint;   the  span  100  ft.;   the  rise -25  ft.     Find  the  stresses  in  the  different 
members.    How  will  the  stresses  be  affected  by  an  additional  load  of  250 
lbs.  at  each  of  the  joints  between  the  foot  and  ridge  on  one  side? 
Ans.  Stress  in  BD  -  5500\/5 ;  DF  - SOOOn/S; 

FH - 4500V 5;  HL - 4000>/5;  LN - 3500V '5; 
iVA -3000^5;  2)^-0;  FG-500;  HK-^IOOO; 
L3/-1500;  i\rO -2000;  AP- 5000; 
BE^nOOO^EG;  GK-IOOOO;  XM-QOOO; 

JliO-8000;  OP-7000;  DG-500>/5; 
FK'lO0OV2;  ^M-500n/13;  LO-IOOO^/H"; 
i^F-500V29lbs. 


IV* 


Fio.  183. 


Fio.  184. 


98.  The  frame  Fig.  184  supports  a  load  of  1  ton  at  A.  Find  the  stresses 
in  the  several  members,  and  also  the  overturning  moment  at  the  foot  of  the 
post,  which  is  18  ft.  in  length.    (^C-r.6.)    Also  show  how  the  stresses  are 
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modified  when  the  weight  hangs  by  a  chain  in  two  falls,  the  chain  passing 
over  a  pulley  at  A  along  a  horizontal  line  from  A  to  the  post. 

99.  A  braced  semi-arch  is  10  ft.  deep  at  the  wall  and  projects  40  ft.  The 
upper  flange  is  horizontal,  is  divided  into  four  equal  bays,  and  carries  a  imi- 
formly  distributed  load  of  40  tons.  The  lower  flange  forms  the  segment  of 
a  circle  of  104  ft.  radius.  The  bracing  consists  of  a  series  of  isosceles  triangles, 
of  which  the  bases  are  the  equal  bays  of  the  upper  flange.  Determine  the 
stresses  in  all  the  members. 

100.  A  bowstring  roof-truss,  with  vertical  and  diagonal  bracing,  of  50  ft. 
rise  and  five  panels  is  to  be  designed  to  resist  a  wind  blowing  horizontally 
with  a  pressure  of  40  lbs.  per  square  foot.  The  depth  of  the  truss  at  the  centre 
is  10  ft.  Determine  graphically  the  stresses  in  the  several  members  of  the 
truss,  assuming  that  the  roof  rests  on  rollers  at  the  windward  support. 

loz.  The  inner  flange  of  a  bent  crane  forms  a  quadrant  of  a  circle  of  20  ft. 
radius  and  is  divided  into  fotir  equal  ba3r8.  The  outer  flange  forms  the  seg- 
ment of  a  circle  of  23  ft.  radius.  The  two  flanges  are  5  ft.  apart  at  the  foot, 
and  are  struck  from  centres  in  the  same  horizontal  line.  The  bracing  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  isosceles  triangles,  of  which  the  bases  are  the  equal  bays 
of  the  inner  flange.  The  crane  is  required  to  lift  a  weight  of  10  tons.  De- 
termine the  stresses  in  all  the  members. 

102.  The  domed  roof  of  a  gas-holder  for  a  clear  span  of  80  ft.  is  strength- 
ened by  secondary  and  primary  trussing  as  in  the  figure.  The  points  B  and 
C  are  connected  by  the  tie  BPC  passing  beneath 
the  central  strut  AP,  which  is  15  ft.  long,  and 
is  also  common  to  all  the  primary  trusses;  the 
rise  of  A  above  the  horizontal  is  5  ft. ;  the  second- 
ary truss  ABEF  consists  of  the  equal  bays  AH, 
HG,  GB,  the  ties  BE,  EF,  FA,  of  which  BE  is  horizontal,  and  the  struts  GE, 
FH,  which  are  each  2  ft.  6  in.  long  and  are  parallel  to  the  radius  to  the  centre 
of  GH;  the  secondary  truss  ACLK  is  similar  to  ABEF;  when  the  holder  is 
empty  the  weight  supported  by  the  truss  is  36,000  lbs.,  which  may  be  as- 
sumed to  be  concentrated  at  G,  H,  A,  M,  N,  in  the  proportions  8000,  4000, 
1000,  4000,  and  8000  lbs.,  respectively.  Determine  the  stresses  in  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  truss. 

103.  The  top  beam  of  a  roof  for  a  clear  span  of  96  ft.  consists  of  six  bars, 
AB,  BC,  CD,  DE,  EF,  FG,  equal  in  length  and  so  placed  that  A,  B,  C,  D, 
E,  F,G  ore  on  circle  of  80  ft.  radius;  the  lower  boom  also  consists  of  six  equal 
rods,  AH,  HK,  KL,  LM,  MN,  NG,  the  points  H,  K,  L.  M,  and  N  being  on 
a  circle  of  148  ft.  radius;  B  is  connected  with  H,  C  with  K,  D  with  L,  E  with 
M,  and  F  with  N;  the  opposite  corners  of  the  bays  are  connected  by  cross- 
braces;  the  end  A  is  fixed  to  its  support,  G  being  allowed  to  slide  freely  over 
a  smooth  bedplate.      Determine  graphically  the  stresses  in  the  various  mem- 
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bers  when  there  is  a  normal  wind  pressure  per  lineal  foot  of  460  lbs.  upon 
AB,  340  lbs.  upon  BC,  and  60  lbs.  upon  CD. 

Z04.  A  lattice-work  arch  of  the  dimensions  and  loaded  as  in  Fig.  186  is 
pin-jointed  at  the  supports.  Find  the  line  of  resistance  which  will  pass 
through  the  pin  joints  and  also  through  the  point  where  the  greatest  load 


Fio.  187. 


intersects  the  upper  chord  of  the  arch, 
of  the  arch  under  the  given  loading. 


Also  determine  the  horizontal  thrust 


105.  Fig.  187  represents  the  sickle  (or  bowstring)  truss  for  a  roof  of 
204  ft.  span.  The  joints  of  the  upper  and  lower  bows  lie  on  the  arcs  of  parab- 
olas, the  rise  of  the  lower  bow  being  17  ft.  and  of  the  upper  bow  42^  ft. 
Draw  the  stress  diagram  for  the  dead  weight  of  the  truss,  which  is  very  ap- 
proximately equivalent  to  1^  tons  per  panel,  i.e.,  to  H  tons  concentrated  at 
each  of  the  intermediate  joints  in  the  upper  bow.    The  trusses  are  24  ft. 
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apart,  and  the  load  on  each  truss,  including  snow  and  wind  pressure,  is  assumed 
to  be  40  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  covered  area.  Draw  the  stress  diagram  when 
this  load  covers  (a)  one  half  of  the  truss,  (6)  three  fourths  of  the  truss.  Also 
show  how  the  diagrams  are  modified  by  the  introduction  of  the  dotted  members. 

xo6.  Each  rib  for  the  support  of  a  dome  of  320  ft.  diameter  consists  of 
two  concentric  booms  6.4  ft.  apart  and  connected  by  triangular  bracing  which 
divides  the  rib  into  15  bays  of  equal  lei^h.  The  rib  is  pinned  at  the  centre 
aad  at  the  two  supports  (A).    The  dead  load  on  each  of  the  exterior  joints 


Fig.  188. 

1  to  15  is  8000  lbs.  Determine  the  horizontal  thrust  and  draw  a  stress  dia* 
gram  for  the  members  between  A  and  B.  Also  determine  the  horizontal 
thrusts  at  A  and  B  and  draw  the  stress  diagram  (a)  for  a  load  of  32  tons  at 
joint  No.  7,  and  (6)  for  loads  of  24,  28,  44,  and  48  tons,  at  the  joints  Nos.  5^ 
6y  11,  and  14,  respectively. 

Z07.  In  the  preceding  example,  draw  the  stress  diagram  for  a  normal  load 
of  10  tons  at  the  joint  No.  8,  passing  through  the  centre  0  of  the  dome. 


xo8.  The  figure  represents  a  portion  of  a  Warren  girder  cut  off  by  the 


plane  MN  and  supported  upon  the  abutment  at  A. 
The  reaction  at  A -20  tons;  the  load  concentrated 
at  each  of  the  points  ^-4  tons.  Find  the  stresses 
in  each  of  the  members  met  by  MN.       _ 

Ana.  Stress  in  tension  jjhord  -iJA\/3  tons;  in 
compression  chord  -  Z2y/d  tons;  compression  In 
diagonal  -  16v^  tons. 
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109.  The  figure  is  a  portion  of  a  bridge-truss  cut  off  by  the  plane  MN 
V  and  supported  upon  the  abutment  at  A;    AC'^CE 

-14A  ft.;  the  depth  BC^DE-^Ui  ft.;  in  the  thmi 
mjmo  uu.  P*^^^  **^  compression  in  the  upper  chord  is  64,600 
lbs.;  the  tension  in  the  lower  diord  is  53,800  lbs. 
Find  the  reaction  at  A,  the  equal  weights  supported 
at  C  and  E,  and  the  diagonal  stress  T. 

Ana.  Reaction -38943   lbs.;  weight  at   C  and  at 
Fio.  190.  ^-12954  lbs.;  T- 16578  lbs. 

xzo.  The  figure  represents  a  bowstring  truss  of  80  ft.  span,  cut  off  by  the 
plane  MN  and  supported  at  0.  The  upper  flange 
OCDE  is  an  arc  of  a  circle  of  85  ft.  radius;  OA^AB 
-etc. -10  ft.;  the  rise  of  the  truss-lO  ft.;  a  load 
of  15  tons  is  concentrated  at  each  of  the  points  A  and 
B;  the  reaction  at  0-45  tons.  Find  the  stresses 
in  the  members  cut  by  the  plane  MN. 

Ans.  7*1-94.827  tons;  7,-95.744  tons;  i) -.97  tons. 

111.  The  figure  represents  a  portion  of  a  roof-truss  cut  off  by  a  plane  MN 
and  supported  at  A.  The  strut  DC  is  vertical; 
AD -23  ft.,  and  the  distance  of  D  from  AC  "7^ 
ft.;   the  angle  between  AC  and  the  horizontal 

-COS"*  I;  the  vertical  reaction  at  A -7  tons; 
the  horizontal  reaction  at  A  -2^  tons;  at  each 
of  the  points  B  and  C  a  weight  of  4  tons  is  con- 
centrated. Find  the  stresses  in  the  members 
met  by  MN.  (AD  and  T^  make  equal  angles 
with  the  rafter  and  DB^DC.) 
Ans.  Ci- 13.2  tons;  T, -2.1  tons;  7*1-10.8  tons. 

112.  Fig.  193  represents  a  portion  of  a  16-panel  bridge-truss  with  one  end 
supported  at  A.    The  load  at  each  panel-point  is  W  and  the  dimensions  are 


-I J        ^— w        ^—         ^^  — ■ 

Fio.  191. 


Fio.  192. 


as  indicated.    Find  the  stresses  in  the  members  cut  by  a  vertical  section 
MN. 

Ana.  C-11.86Tr;  T-7iW;  D-4.74Pr. 
X13.  Find,  by  the  "  method  of  sections'*  the  stresses  in  the  members  of  the 
truss  Fig.  194  cut  by  a  vertical  section  MN,  the  dimensions  and  loads  being 
as  indicated. 
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ZX5.  The  cantilever  roof-tnias  Fig.  195  is  supported  at  C  and  by  the 
stay  AB.    Find  the  position  of  the  load  which  will  produce  no  stress  in  «r. 


Fio.  195. 
Hence  abo  find  the  maximum  tensile  and  compressive  stresses  in  the  mem- 

bei^  P9f  ^9  ^9  ^* 

1x6.  The  roof-truss  Fig.  196,  of  40  ft.  span  and  13  ft.  rise,  is  loaded  with 
4  tons  at  D  and  5  tons  at  C.  Find  the  load  P  at  ^  which  will  make  the  stress 
diagram  close.    The  struts  are  each  4  ft.  in  length. 

XX7.  Hg.  197  is  the  truss  for  a  factory  roof  of  72  ft.  span  and  18  ft.  rise. 


V 


-"'^r 


Fig.  197. 


Fio.  198. 


It  is  loaded  as  indicated.    Draw  the  stress  diagram. 

XX  8.  Fig.  198  is  a  six-panel  truss  of  48  ft.  span,  the  dimensions  and  load- 
ing being  as  indicated.    Determine  the  stresses  in  all  the  members. 

XZ9.  A  ship's  gangway  is  loaded  and  of  the  dimensions  shown  in  Fig.  199. 


FiQ.  199. 


Fio.  200. 


The  end  A  rests  upon  rollers,  and  B  is  hinged  to  the  wharf.    When  B  is  10 
ft.  vertically  above  A,  find  the  stresses  in  all  the  members. 

X30.  The  end  A  of  the  cantilever  truss  Fig.  200  rests  upon  rollers,  B 
18  hinged  and  the  bearing  at  C  produces  a  horizontal  thrust.  Draw  the  stress 
diagram  for  the  given  loads. 
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xaz.  The  cantilever  span  Fig.  201  is  loaded  with  5500  lbs.  per  foot  run 


Fig.  201. 


Fio.  202. 


of  bridge.    Determine  the  stresses  in  all  the  members,  and  check  the  results 
for  the  pier  panel  by  the  method  of  moments. 

122.  The  dead  weight  of  a  draw-6pan  having  equal  arms  of  100  ft.,  Fig. 

202,  is  1200  lbs.  per  hneal  ft. 
of  truss.  Determine  the  stresses 
in  all  the  members  when  the 
bridge  is  open. 


Z33.  Fig.  203  is  the  skeleton 
diagram  of  a  cantilever  for  a 
viaduct  in  India.  Determine  the 
stresses  in  the  various  members 
under  the  indicated  loading. 


Fio.  203. 


Fio.  204. 


X34*  The  figure  represents  the  shore  portion  of  one  of  the  trusses  for  a 
cantilever  highway  bridge.  The  depth  of  truss 
over  pier -51  ft.;  the  length  of  each  panel- 
17  ft.;  the  load  at  A  (from  weight  of  centre  span) 
-16,800  lbs.;  the  width  of  roadway -15  ft.;  the 
bad  per  square  foot  of  roadway -80  lbs.  Find 
the  stresses  in  all  the  members,  aHsiiming  the 
reaction  at  the  pier  JP  to  be  vertical. 

Am.  <, -^-28000;  /, -36500;  <, -45000;  /, -53500; 

<, -55200;  t, -48400;  <» -41600 -<,;  c,-5600n/34; 

c,-7300\/34;  V|-10200;  t;,-15300;  v,-20400. 

•^   ^A  ''^'  '^^  ^"^^  ^^'  ^^  ^  hinged  at  A  and  B,  the 

*^.^«^-^^*        reaction  at  B  being  horizontal.    The  loads  and  dimen- 
r-'nr--.*----lsl. — .  sioDs  are  as  indicated.    Draw  the  stress  diagram. 

Z36.  The  upper  ends  of  the  verticals  of  an  8- 
panel  truss  lie  in  the  arc  of  a  parabola  whose  param- 
eter is  128  ft.,  the  depth  at  the  centre  being  32  ft. 
Draw  stress  diagrams  (a)  for  a  load  of  4  tons  at  each 
panel-point;  (6)  for  an  additional  load  of  6  tons 
at  the  first,  second,  and  third  panel-points.  (Through 
single-intersection  type.) 


Fio.  205. 
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FiQ.  206. 

Z37.  The  loads  upon  the  truss  of  a  swing-bridge  when  open  are  as  indi- 
cated in  Fig.  207,  C  being  the  counterweight  at  D  and  R  the  reaction  at  each 


R       B  (»i-C)la« 

Fig.  207. 


Fig.  208. 


of  the  bearing  points  A  and  B.  Find  R  and  C,  and  draw  a  stress  diagram 
for  the  truss  under  the  given  loading.  The  panels  are  each  6  ft.  in  length 
and  the  truss  is  8  ft.  deep  at  the  1st  vertical  and  12  ft.  deep  over  the  turn- 
table. 

128.  A  /our-panel  A  truss,  Fig.  208,  of  100  ft.  span  is  40  ft.  deep.  The 
panel  dead  load  is  18,750  lbs.  Determine  the  stresses  in  all  the  members. 
Also  determine  the  stresses  in  the  several  members  due  to  a  panel  live  load 
of  53,250  lbs.  concentrated  at  tl)e  2d  and  3d  panel-points. 


129.  A  Warren  girder  80  ft.  long  is  formed  of  five  equilateral  triangles. 
Weights  of  2,  3,  4,  5  tons  are  concentrated,  respectively,  at  the  1st,  2d,  3d, 
and  4th  apex  along  the  upper  chord.  Determine  the  stresses  in  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  girder. 

Ana,  Compresnon  chord:  Stress  in  lstbay-2\/3;  2d-5iV3;  3d-7V'3" 

4th-6J\/3;  5th-2J\/3. 
TeMi(m  chord:    Stress  in  1st  bay-4\/3;   2d-6fV3;  3d-7J\/3 

4th-5J\/3. 
DiagonaU:    Stress    in    1st    and    2d-4v/3;    3d    and    4th-2f\/3 

5th  and  6th-f\/3;  7th  and  8th-2\/3;  9th  and  10th 

-5W3. 

130.  A  Warren  girder  of  60  ft.  span,  composed  of  six  equilateral  triangles, 
carries  upon  its  lower  chord  a  weight  of  2  tons  at  the  first  and  second  joints, 
15  tons  at  the  centre  joint,  and  7i  tons  at  the  fourth  and  fifth  joints.  Fidd 
the  stresses  in  all  the  members. 
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Ana.  Stresses  in  tension  chord:  1st  bay-V  VS;  2d-WvT;  3d- WVs] 

4th-WV3";  6th-VV3;   6th -H  V3. 
Stresses  in  compr.  chord :  1st  bay  -V  \/3;   2d  -V  V  0;   3d  -  VVS; 

4th- V  VS;  5th-V  V3. 
Diag.  stresses  Ist  and  2d  bays-VV3;  3d  and  4th -VVS;  5th  aod 

6th-VV3'^7thand  8th ->^3;  9th  and  10th -WS;  ^^^  ^^ 

12th -W3: 

X3Z.  Determine  the  stresses  in  the  members  of  a  Fink  truss  of  240  ft.  span 
and  sixteen  panels;  depth  of  truss -30  ft.;  uniformly  distributed  load- 
64  tons. 

,, 180^ ,{  ^^«.  Stress  in   BA  -  \/5  -  BM  -  DM  -^DO'-FO^ 

FQ-QH'HS;  in  CA'W2^C0^G0'GS\  in  EA 
-8\/5-£:5;inilX-l6Vl7;  in  BL 4  ^DN-^FP'-HR; 
in  CM -8-G0;  in  EO-16;  in  KS^S2;  in  ilJf -84- 
MO-'OQ^QS. 

132.  Determine  the  stresses  in  the  members  of  a  BoUman  truss  100  ft. 
long  and  12^  ft.  deep,  under  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  200  tons,  together 
with  a  single  load  of  25  tons  concentrated  at  25  ft.  from  one  end. 

Ans.  Stress  in  AB-iF\/2;  BL-H^V2;  AD-^VS;  DL-V^V^; 
^F-^FVlO;  FL-V\/26;  AH -^^Vlf-HL;  inBC-25-FG- 
HK  -  etc. ;  DE  -  60  tons ;  compression  along  AL  - 193}  tons. 


LMNOPQRS; 
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Fig.  209. 


Fia.  210. 

133.  Determine  the  chord,  vertical  and  diagonal  stresses  in  a  Howe  truss 
of  80  ft.  span,  8  ft.  depth,  and  ten  panels,  due  to  a  load  of  40  tons  (a)  con- 
centrated at  the  centre;  (6)  concentrated  at  the  third  panel-point;  (c)  uni- 
formly distributed;  (d)  distributed  so  that  5  tons  is  at  first  panel-point,  10 
tons  at  second,  and  25  tons  at  third.         Ans.  Numbers  on  figures  in  tons. 
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134.  Draw  a  stress  diagram  for  the  A  truss,  Fig.  212,  (a)  due  to  a  dead 
load  of  600  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  of  truss,  (6)  due  to  a  live  load  of  1200  lbs.  per 
lineal  foot  of  truss  covering  the  first  tv)o,  three,  four,  and  six  panels,  respectively. 

135.  A  Baltimore  truss  300  ft.  long,  one  half  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig. 
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Fig.  213. 


213,  carries  a  load  of  80,000  lbs.  at  each  panel-point  of  the  lower  chord  and 
40,000  lbs.  at  each  panel-point  of  the  top  chord.  Find  the  stresses  in  all  the 
members. 

136.  The  lower  lateral  system  of  a  cantilever  arm.  Fig.  214,  carries  at  the 
outer  end  a  horizontal  wind  load  of  472,080  lbs.  from  the  suspended  span. 

6  panels  <a  47^7)^ 
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Fig.  214. 

Find  the  stresses  in  all  members,  assuming  that  the  diagonal  stresses  are 
equally  divided  between  the  two  systems  of  diagonals. 

137.  The  cantilever  arm  shown  in  Fig.  215  carries  a  vertical  load  of 
700,000  lbs.  at  its  outer  extremity.    Find  the  stresses  in  all  members. 

133.  One  arm  of  a  swing  span  is  loaded  as  shown  in  Fig.  216.  Find  all 
the  stresses  when  the  span  is  open,  assuming  that  of  each  panel  load  32,000 
lbs.  is  concentrated  at  the  top  chord  and  the  remainder  at  the  bottom  chord. 


139.  Find  all  the  stresses  in  the  truss,  Fig.  217,  for  an  upward  reaction 
of  100,000  lbs.  at  the  end  of  the  span. 
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Fig.  215. 
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X40.  In  the  same  tnias,  Fig.  218,  a  load  of  100,000  lbs.  is  applied  at  the 


Fio.  218. 

third  panel-point  from  the  left.    Assuming  that  the  reaction  at  the  left  sup- 
port is  42,000,  find  the  stresses  in  all  members. 

Z4I.  A  three-pin  steel  arch  truss  of  the  dimensions  and  loaded  as  shown 
in  Fig.  219  has  the  joints  of  the 
lower  chord  lying  in  the  arc  of  a  ^  ^.  .,  ^ 
parabola.  Draw  the  stress  dia- 
gram. Verify  your  results  by 
using  the  method  of  sections  to 
determine  the  stresses  in.  the 
members  intersected  by  the 
cutting-planes  MN,  M'N\ 

142.  Draw  the  stress  diagram  for  the  3-pin  arch,  Fig.  220,  the  left  truss 
being  loaded  with  1200  lbs.  per  lineal  foot. 

Z43.  Fig.  221  is  the  3-hinged  truss  for  a  bridge  hinged  at  C  and  at  the 


Fio.  221. 


two  abutments  A  and  B.  The  load  at  each  of  the  points  1  and  2  is  5  tons 
and  10  tons  are  concentrated  at  each  of  the  intermediate  panel-points.  The 
bracing  consists  of  isosceles  triangles  with  the  equal  bays  of  the  horizontal 
chords  as  bases,  and  the  joints  in  the  lower  chord  lie  in  the  arc  of  a  circle  of 
90  ft.  radius.  The  depth  of  the  truss  at  the  abutments  is  18  ft.  Deter- 
mine the  reactions  at  A,  B,  and  C,  and  draw  a  stress  diagram  for  the  truss. 

144.  Fig.  222  represents  one  of  the  two  symmetrical  trusses  for  the  central 
span  of  a  suspension  bridge.    The  joints  in  the  upper  chord  lie  on  a  parabolic 
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arc  and  consecutive  joints  are  connected  by  straight  links.  The  dead  load 
per  lineal  foot  of  truss  is  750  lbs.,  and  the  two  intermediate  trusses  are  pinned 
at  the  centre  and  at  the  piers.    Determine  the  stresses  in  the  members  met 


Fio.  222. 

by  the  sections  MN  and  M'N'.  Also  determine  the  stresses  in  the  same 
members  when  a  live  load  of  1250  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  covers  (a)  the  first 
two  panels,  (6)  the  panels  from  A  to  C,  (c)  the  panels  from  C  to  B, 

145*  Each  shore  arm  in  the  suspension  bridge  of  the  preceding  example 
is  identical  with  one  half  of  the  central  span.  Determine  the  stresses  in  the 
corresponding  members  of  the  shore  arms  (a)  for  the  dead  load  of  750  lbs.  per 
lineal  foot,  (6)  when  the  live  load  of  1250  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  covers  first  the 
shore  arm  and  second  one  half  of  the  central  span. 

146.  A  braced  pier  is  of  the  dimensions  and  loaded  as  in  Fig.  223.  Deter- 
mine the  stresses  in  all  the  members  and  also  find  the  forces  in  the  vertical 
anchorage-bars. 

147*  Draw  a  stress  diagram  for  the  braced  pier  Fig.  224,  of  the  dimen- 
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Fig.  224.   - 

sions  and  loaded  as  shown.    Also  find  the  resultant  vertical  and  horizontal 
forces  at  A  and  B,  specifying  whether  they  are  in  tension  or  compression. 

148.  A  trestle,  Fig.  225,  30  ft.  high  and  10  ft.  wide  is  loaded  as  shown. 
Draw  the  stress  diagram  and  find  the  character  and  magnitude  of  the  result- 
ant vertical  and  horizontal  forces  at  A  when  (a)  P-20,  (6)  P-3Q,  (r)  P-5Q. 
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149.  The  figure  represents  a  pier,  square  in  plan,  supporting  the  ends 
of  two  deck-trusses,  each  200  ft.  long  and  30  ft.  deep.  The  height  of  the 
pier  is  50  ft.  and  is  made  up  of  three  panels,  the 
upper  and  lower  being  each  17  ft.  deep.  Ten 
square  feet  of  bridge  surface  and  10  square  feet 
of  train  surface  per  lineal  foot  are  subjected  to 
a  wind  pressure  of  40  lbs.  per  square  foot.  The 
centre  of  pressure  for  the  bridge  is  68  ft.,  and 
for  the  train  86  ft.,  above  the  pier's  base.  The 
wind  also  produces  a  horizontal  pressure  of  4000 
lbs.  at  each   of   the  intermediate  panel-points  on  Fio.  226. 

the  windward  side  of  the  pier.  Width  of  pier -17  ft.  at  top  and  33}  ft.  at 
bottom.  The  bridge  load -1600  lbs.  per  lineal  foot,  live  load -3000  lbs. 
per  lineal  foot.     Determine : 

(a)  The  overturning  moment.     (3180  ft. -tons.) 

(6)  The  horizontal  force  due  to  the  wind  at  the  top  of  the  pier.    (61.6  tons.) 

(c)  The  tension  in  the  vertical  anchorage-ties  at  S  and  T,     (Nil.) 

(d)  The  vertical  and  horizontal  reactions  at  T.     (275  and  65.6  tons.) 
Draw  a  diagram  giving  the  wind  stresses  in  all  the  members,  and  indi- 
cate which  are  in  tension  and  which  in  compression. 

Ascertain  whether  the  wind  pressure  of  40  lbs.  per  square  foot  upon  a 
train  of  empty  cars  weighing  900  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  will  produce  a  tension 
anj'where  in  the  inclined  posts.  What  will  be  the  tension  in  the  anchorage- 
ties?     (20.75  tons.) 


150.  The  figure  represents  one  half  of  one  of  the  piers  of  the  Bouble 
Viaduct.  The  spans  are  crossed  by  two  lattice  gir- 
ders 14'  9"  deep  and  having  a  deck  platform.  The 
height  of  the  pier  is  183'  9'^  and  is  made  up  of 
eleven  panels  of  equal  depth.  Width  of  pier  at  top  =« 
13'  H",  at  bottom  -  67'  7".  With  wind  pressure  at' 
55.3  lbs.  per  square  foot,  the  total  pressure  on  the 
girder,  train,  and  pier  have  been  calculated  to  be  20, 
16.2,  and  20  tons,  acting  at  points  196.2,  210.3,  and 
92.85  ft.,  respectively,  above  the  base.  The  dead 
weight  upon  each  half  pier  is  222^  tons,  of  which  60 
tons  is  weight  of  half  span,  120  tons  the  weight  of  the 
half  pier,  and  42^  tons  the  weight  of  the  train.  As- 
suming that  the  wind  pressure  on  the  pier  is  a  hori- 
zontal force  of  2  tons  at  each  panel-point  on  the  wind- 
ward side,  and  that  the  weight  of  the  pier  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  weight  of  6  tons  at  each  panel-point,  deter- 
mine: 

(a)  The  overturning  moment. 
Fia.  227.  (5)  The  total   horizontal  force  at 'the  top  of   the 

pier  due  to  the  wind. 
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(e)  The  tension  in  each  of  the  vertical  anchorage-ties  at  S  and  T  due  to 
the  wind  pressure. 

(d)  The  vertical  and  horizontal  reactions  at  T, 

Show  that  the  greatest  compressive  stress  occurs  in  the  member  RT,  and 
that  it  amounts  to  422  tons. 

Draw  a  stress  diagram  giving  the  stresses  in  all  the  members,  indicating 
which  are  in  tension  and  which  in  compression.  Width  of  pier  at  A  -20  ft., 
at  B -23i  ft.,  at  C -36^  ft. 

151.  Draw  the  stress  diagram  for  a  trestle  loaded  and  of  the  dimensions 
as  shown  in  Fig.  228. 


Fig.  228. 


Fig.  229.    Fig.  230. 


153.  Determine  the  stresses  in  the  several  members  of  a  steel  trestle 
shown  by  Fig.  229  when  subjected  to  horizontal  wind  loads  of  43,000, 
2400,  3600  and  4800  lbs.  at  A,  C,  D,  and  E,  respectively.  AB  is  equal 
to  4  ft.,  and  the  vertical  distance  bewteen  B  and  D,  D  and  E,  E  and  F 
is  33i  ft.  The  width  of  the  trestle  at  the  top  is  8  ft.  and  at  the  bottom 
41i  ft. 


CHAPTER  II. 
SHEARING  FORCES  AND  BENDING  MOMENTS. 

Noie. — In  thia  chapter  it  is  assumed  that  all  forces  act  in  one  and  the  same 
plane,  and  that  the  deformations  are  so  small  as  to  make  no  sensible  alteration 
either  in  the  forces  or  in  their  relative  positions. 

I.  Equilibrium  of  Beams. 

Case  I.  AB  is  a  beam  resting  upon  two  supports  in  the  same 
horizontal  plane.    The  reactions  Ri  and  R2      ^\  ^*\ 

at  the  points  of  support  are  vertical  and      }^      ^  ^U  ^ 

the   resultant  P  of  the  remaining  external       1      ip  ^ 

forces  must  also  act  vertically  in  an  oppo-  Fiq.  231. 

site  direction  at  some  point  C    According  to  the  principle  of  the  lever, 

Case  II.  AB  is  a  beam  supported  or  jixed  at  one  end,  and  such 

a  beam  is  often  called  a  cantilever  or  semi-girder.    The  fixture  at  A 

R  tends   to  prevent  any  deviation  from   the 

^.  H  Jh  ^  ^B  straight  in  that  portion  of  the  beam,  and. 

f  I  Ip^     the  less  the  deviation  the  more  perfect  is 

Fio.  232.  *he  fixture. 

.  The   ends  may  be  fixed  by  means  of 

A  %^  ■     •■"  two  props  (Fig.  232),  or  by  allowing  it  to 

;q^  ip       rest  upon  one  prop  and  preventing  upward 

Fio.  233.  motion  by  a  ledge  (Fig.  233),  or  by  build- 

R  ing  it  into  a  wall  (Fig.  234). 

t^,  Jki  ^    iR        In  any  case   it  may  be  assumed  that 

i.|  Ip       the  effect   of  the  fixture,   whether   perfect 

Fig.  234.  or   imperfect,    is   to   develop   two    unequal 

forces,  Q  and  R,  acting  in  opposite  directions  at  points  M  and  N. 
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These  two  forces  are  equivalent  to  a  left-handed  couple  {Q,  -Q), 
the  moment  of  which  is  QMN,  and  to  a  single  force  fi-Q  at  iV. 
Hence  R-Q  must  «P. 

Case  III.  AB  is  an  inclined  beam  supported  at  A  and  resting 
upon  a  smooth  vertical  surface  at  B. 

The  vertical  weight  P,  acting  at  the 
point  C,  is  the  resultant  load  upon  AB. 
Let  the  direction  of  P  meet  the  horizontal 
line  of  reaction  at  B  in  the  point  D. 

The  beam  is  kept   in   equilibrium   by 

the  weight  P,  the  reaction  Ri  Q.t  A,  and 

the  reaction  R2  at  B.    Now  the  two  forces 

i?2  and  P  meet  at  D,  so  that  the  force  Ri  must  also  pass  through  D. 

Hence  Ri^P  sec  ADC  and  R2=P  tan  ADC, 

Note. — The  same  principles  hold  if  the  beam  in  Cases  I  and  II 

is  inclined,  and  also  in  Case  III  whatever  may  be  the  directions 

of  the  forces  P  and  R2» 

Case  IV.  In  general,  let  the  beam  AB  be  in  equilibrium  under 
the  action  of  any  number  of  forces  Pi,  P2,  P3,  . . . ,  Qi,  O2,  Qs,  -  -  - , 
of^  which  the  magnitudes  and  points  of  application  are  given,  and 
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^hich  act  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  beam.  Suppose  the 
beam  to  be  divided  into  two  segments  by  an  imaginary  plane  MN, 
Since  the  whole  beam  is  in  equilibrium,  each  of  the  segments  must 
also  be  in  equilibrium.    Consider  the  segment  AMN. 

It  is  kept  in  equilibrium  by  the  forces  Pi,  P2,  P3, . .  .  and  by 
the  reaction  of  the  segment  BMN  upon  the  segment  AMN  at  the 
plane  MN;  call  this  reaction  Ei.  The  forces  Pi,  P2,  Pa, . . .  are 
equivalent  to  a  single  resultant  Ri  acting  at  a  point  distant  ri  from 
MN,  Also,  without  affecting  the  equilibrium,  two  forces,  each 
equal  and  parallel  to  /2i,  but  opposite  to  one  another  in  direction, 
may  be  applied  to  the  segment  AMN  at  the  plane  MN,  and  the 
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three  equal  forces  axe  then  equivalent  to  a  single  force  Ri  at  MN, 
and  a  couple  (fli,  — fli)  of  which  the  moment  is  Riri, 

Thus  the  external  forces  upon  AMN  are  reducible  to  a  single  • 
force  JBi  at  MN,  and  a  couple  (Ri,-Ri).    These  must  be  balanced 
by  El,  and  therefore  Ei  is  equivalent  to  a  smgle  force  -fti  at  MN 
and  a  couple  (-fii,  Ri). 

In  the  same  manner  the  external  forces  upon  the  segment  BMN 
are  reducible  to  a  single  force  R2  at  MN,  and  a  couple  {R2,  -JB2) 
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of  which  the  moment  is  fi^ra-    These  again  must  be  balanced  by  E^, 
the  reaction  of  the  segment  AMN  upon  the  segment  BMN, 

Now  E\  and  E%  evidently  neutralize  each  other,  so  that  the 
force  R\  and  the  couple  (JBi,  -fii)  must  neutralize  the  force  R2 
and  the  couple  (JB2,  -^2).  Hence  the  force  R\  and  the  couple 
(Bi,  —  Bi)  are  respectively  equal  but  opposite  in  efifect  to  the  force 
R2  and  the  couple  (fta,  -B2);  i.e., 

R\  *^R2)    Ri^i  ™R2'^2f    and    vi  =r2. 

The  force  Ri  tends  to  make  the  segment  AMN  slide  over  the 
figment  BMN  at  the  plane  MN,  and  is  called  the  Shearing  Force 
with  respect  to  that  plane.  It  is  equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of 
the  forces  on  the  left  of  MN, 

=Pi+P2-P3+  ...  -^(P). 

So  R2^Qi-Q2''Qb+  ...  =-?(0)  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  the 
forces  on  the  right  of  MN,  and  is  the  force  which  tends  to  make 
the  segment  BMN  slide  over  the  segment  AMN  at  the  plane  MN. 
R2  is  therefore  the  Shearing  Force  with  respect  to  MN,  and  is  equal 
to  Bi  in  magnitude,  but  acts  in  an  opposite  direction. 

Again,  let  pi,  p2,  Pa, . . . ,  gi,  52,  33, ... ,  be  respectively  the 
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distances  of  the  points  of  application  of  Pi,  P2,  P3, . . . ,  Qi,  ^2* 
Q3,  . . .  from  MN. 

Then  Riri  =the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  about  MN  of 
all  the  forces  on  the  left  of  MN, 

=Pipi+P2P2-P3P8+  . . .  ^^(Pp), 

is  the  moment  of  the  couple  {Ri,  —  iJi). 

This  couple  tends  to  bend  the  beam  at  the  plane  MN,  and  its 
moment  is  called  the  Bending  Moment  with  respect  to  MN  of  all 
he  forces  on  the  left  of  MN. 

So  /22r2=the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  about  MN  of  all 
the  forces  on  the  right  of  MN, 

-0i?i-Q2«2-...  — S'(Og), 

is  the  Bending  Moment,  with  respect  to  MN,  of  all  the  forces  on 
the  right  of  MN,  and  is  equal  but  opposite  in  effect  to  flifi. 

It  is  seen  that  the  Shearing  Force  and  Bending  Moment  change 
sign  on  passing  from  one  side  of  MN  to  the  other,  so  that  to  define 
them  absoliUely  it  is  necessary  to  specify  the  segment  under  con- 
sideration. 

If  the  segment  CB  is  removed,  AC  may  be  kept  in  equilibrium 
by  applying  to  the  face  of  the  section  at  C,  forces  of  precisely  the 
same  magnitude  and  character  as  those  which  acted  when  ACB  was 
a  continuous  beam.  These  forces  may  be  resolved  into  horizontal 
and  vertical  components.  The  algebraic  sum  of  the  latter,  i.e.,  the 
shearing  force  at  C,  must  necessarily  be  equal  to  the  algebraic 
sum  of  the  vertical  forces  acting  externally  upon  AC,  i.e.,  to  Ri. 
Again,  there  are  no  horizontal  forces  acting  externally  upon  the  beam, 
and  therefore  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  horizontal  components  of  the 
forces  at  C  must  be  nil.  Hence  these  horizontal  components  must 
be  equivalent  to  a  couple  which  will  neutralize  the  couple  due  to  the 
external  forces  acting  upon  AC,  of  which  the  moment  is  Riri.  The 
moment  of  the  horizontal  components  at  C  is  usually  called  the 
viomenX  of  resistance,  but  is  sometimes  also  known  as  the  elastic 
moment,  as  it  is  due  to  the  elastic  deformation  of  the  section  under 
consideration. 

Again,  Fig.  238  represents  a  horizontal  beam  of  depth  restiiig 
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upon  supports  at  A  and  B.  The  vertical  reaction  at  A  is  A,  and 
the    resultant  load  upon  AD  (mclud-  y 

ing  the  weight  of  AD)  is  TT  at  a  dis-     1      »    yog 

tance  z  from  D,  ^  '^l-^l 

Let  a  rectangular  portion  Tpqrs  of 
the  beam  be  removed  and  replaced  by 
two  members,  pg  capable  of  bearing  a  Fio.  238. 

pressure  only,  and  rs  capable  of  bearing  a  tension  only,  as,  e.g.,  a 
chain.  These  members  alone  are  not  sufficient  to  maintain  equilib- 
rium, and  it  can  be  easily  shown  experimentally  that  an  upward 
shearing  force,  /S,  must  be  applied  at  r  and  that 

Also,  the  bending  moment  at  D  due  to  R  and  W 

and  this  must  be  neutralized  by  the  moment  of  the  compression  C  in 
pg  with  respect  to  r  or  by  the  moment  of  the  tension  T  in  rs  with 
respect  to  p. 

Therefore  Ra-Wx^Ch'-  Th. 

Hence  also  C  -  T. 

3.  Examples  of  Shearing  Force  and  Bending  Moment. — In  general 
the  terms  shearing  force  and  bending  moment  will  be  designated  by 
the  abbreviations  S.F.  and  B.M.,  the  shearing  force  and  bending 
moment  at  any  point  distant  x  from  the  origin  by  Sx,  Mx,  and  the 
shearing  forces  and  bending  moments  at  any  points  A,  B . . .  by 
jSb,  Sd . . .  and  Ma,  Mb.  *  *  respectively. 

The  beams,  unless  otherwise  specified,  are  horizontal. 

Ex.  a.  A  cantilever  OA,  Fig.  239,  is  fixed 
at  0  and  carries  a  weight  P  at  the  free  end  A. 

Sx-P, 
and  the  S.F.  is  the  same  at  every  point  be- 
tween 0  and  A.  Describe  the  rectangle 
OCFA,  taking  OC-P-AF.  The  Une  CF 
is  the  S.F.  diagram  and  the  S.F.  at  any 
Fig.  239.  point  L  is  the   vertical   distance    LN  be- 

tween that  point  and  the  line  CF. 
Again, 

3f,-P(Z-x), 

which  is  PI  when  x  -0,  i.e.,  at  0,  and  is  0  when  x-^l,  i.e.,  at  A. 


Cr-^ 
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Take  the  vertical  line  OG~Pl  and  join  GA.  The  line  OA  is  the  B.M. 
diagram  and  the  B.M.  at  any  point  L  is  the  vertical  distance  LU  between 
that  point  and  the  line  GA.    The  B.M.  is  evidently  greatest  at  0,  so  that 

the  max.B.H.-PL 
Also,  LU^M^  ^Pil-x)  -area  ALNF 

^the  total  S.F,  between  L  and  A. 

Q  Ex.  b,  A  cantilever  OA,  Fig,  240,  is  fixed 

hv  at  0  and  carries  a  uniformly  distribtUed  had 

I     \JJ  of  intensity  w.    Then 

^^*^^».,5^^^^  which  is  wl  when  x-O,  i.e,  at  0,  and  is  0 

"'^'""'^'"jA  when  x~l,  i.e.,  at  A, 

?  Take  the  vertical  line  OC  -  wl  and  j  oin  CA . 

Fig.  240.  xhe  Hne  CA  is  the  S.F.  diagram  and  the  S.F. 

at  any  point  L  is  the  vertical  distance  LN  between  that  point  and  the  line  CA. 

Again,  Mx~'!^(l-x)\ 

the  equation  to  a  parabola  with  its  vertex  at  A. 

wP 
The  B.M.  is  —  when  x  -0,  i.e..  at  0,  and  is  0  when  x  -Z,  i.e.,  at  A. 

wP 
Take  the  vertical  line  0G~—  and  trace  the  parabola  AG.    The  curve 

GA  is  the  B.M.  diagram  and  the  B.M.  at  any  point  L  is  the  vertical  distance 

LU  between  that  point  and  the  parabolic  arc  AG.    The  B.M.  is  evidently 

greatest  at  0,  so  that 

wl^ 
the  max.  B.H. «  — . 

2 

Also,  LIT -3f,-:^(Z-x)» -area  ALN 

-total  S,F.  between  L  and  A. 

Ex.  c.  A  caniHewT  OA,  Fig.  241,  is  fixed  at  0  and  carries  a  weight  P  at  A, 
together  with  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  intensity  w. 

Sx^'P+wil-x), 

the  equation  to  a  straight  line. 

The  S.F.  is  P-^wl,  when  x-0,  i.e.,  at  0,  and  is  P  when  x-Z,  i.e.,  at  A. 

Take  the  vertical  lines  OC'-P-^wl  and  AF^P  and  join  CF.  The  line 
CF  is  the  S.F.  diagram  and  the  S.F.  at  any  point  L  is  Uie  vertical  distance 
LN  between  that  point  and  the  line  CF. 

Again,  M,-P(/-x)  +|a-x)», 
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^iiich  may  be  written  in  the  form 

P  P* 

the  equation  to  a  parabola  with  its  vertex  at  H,  where  AT  -  —  and  HT  -  jr-. 

w  2w 

wP 
The  B.M.  is  P/ +-—  when  x  r  0,  i.e.,  at  0,  and  is  0  when  X'^l,  i.e.,  at  A. 
ii 

wP 
Take  the  vertical  line  OG-PiH--^-  ^id  trace  the  parabola  OAH.    The 


Fio.  241. 

curve  GA  is  the  B.M.  diagram  and  the  B.M.  at  any  point  L  is  ihe  vertical 
distance  LU  between  that  point  and  the  parabolic  arc  GA. 
The  B3f .  is  evidently  greatest  at  0,  so  that 

themax.  B.M.-PZ+^'. 


Also, 


w , 


LU^Mx'-PQ-x)  -^^il-xy-aieALNFA 
-toted  S.F.  between  L  and  A. 


Ex.  d.  The  beam  OA,  Fig.  242,  resting 
upon  supports  at  0  and  A,  carries  a  weight  P 
concentrated  at  a  point  B  dividing  the  beam  into 
the  segments  OB -a,  BA  -6.    Then 

Let    R\,  Ri  be  the   reactions 
A  respectively.     Taking  moments  about  A 
and  0, 

2^1  —  —    and    Rt " 


Then,  between  0  and  B, 


S,-A-Py 
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and  between  B  and  A, 

Sx^Ri — P"  —A"  ^P-jf 

80  that  on  passing  the  point  B^  the  S.F.  changes  sign. 

Take  the  vertical  lines  OC  -  jR^  -  BD  and  BB'^R^^  AF;  join  CD  and 
FE.  The  broken  line  CDEF  is  the  S.F.  diagram,  and  the  S.F.  at  any  point 
L  is  the  vertical  distance  LN  between  that  point  and  the  broken  hne.CDEF. 

Again,  between  0  and  B, 

M^^RiX, 
the  equation  to  a  straight  line. 

The  B.M.  is  0  when  x-0,  i.e.,  at  0, 

dis 
So,  between  B  and  A, 


and  is  Ria  -  P-j  when  a?  -  a,  i.e.,  at  B. 


Mx~RiX-P{x-a), 

the  equation  to  a  straight  line. 

ab 
The  B.M.  is  i2io-P-r-  when  a: -a,  i.e.,  at  B, 

and  is  Rd—Pil-a)  -0,  when  z^l,  i.e.,  at  A. 

Take  the  vertical  line  BG^Py  and  join  GO  and  GA.    The  lines  OG,  GA 

are  the  B.M.  diagram,  and  the  B.M.  at  any  point  L  is  the  vertical  distance  LV 
between  that  point  and  the  lines  OG,  GA. 

The  B.M.  is  evidently  greatest  at  B,  so  that 

ab 
the  max.  B.H.  -  P  y. 

If  a ->&-—,  the  weight  is  at  the  centre  and 

PI 
the  max.  B.M.  - — . 

4 

Also,  between  0  and  B, 

LU--  Mx  -  Rix  -  area  OCNL 

-total  S.F.  between  0  and  Lb 
Between  B  and  A, 

LC7-Jf,-Aa:-P(x-a) -Aa  +  («i-P)(a?-a) 

"algebraic  sum  of  the  areas  OCDB  and  BLNE 

-total  S.F.  between  0  and  L. 

Ex.  e.  The  beam  OAy  Fig.  243,  resting  upon  supports  at  0  and  A,  carries  a 
uniformly  distributed  load  of  intensity  w. 
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wl 
Then  &-- ^-ft. 


Sm'-Ri-ikcwI^-xj, 


tol 
which  is  -^  when  x  -0,  i.e.,  at  0, 

is  0  wlien  ^""^y  i*e.;  at  the  middle  of  the  beam, 

and  is  —2  ^^'^^  *  "  ^>  !•©•>  **  '^• 

TAc  S^.  therefore  changes  sign  on   pass- 
mg  the  middle  point  B  of  the  beam  and  in-  ^^'' 

creases  uniformly  from  its  mimimum  value  zero  ^^/^C^h 

at  B  toils  maximum  valuer-^  at  0  and  at  A,       dt 

Take  the  vertical  Unes  OC'^^'^AF  and    \  ""^^ 

join  CF.     The  line  CF  is  the  S.F.  diagram,  ^<»-  243. 

and  the  S.F.  at  any  point  L  is  the  vertical  distance  LN  between  that  point 

and  the  line  CF. 


Again, 

Mz' 

-Ax- 

"  2  ' 

-?"- 

-»'), 

which  may 

be  written 

in 

the  form 

Mx- 

-  8  ■ 

-i( 

1 

2 
the  equation  to  a  parabola  OGA  of  parameter  —  and  with  its  vertex  at  a  point 

defined  by  OB- 4  *"^  ^^-^-    Th«  parabola  OGA  is  the  B.M.  diagram, 
2  o 

and  the  B.M.  at  any  point  L  is  the  vertical  distance  LU  between  that  point 

and  the  parabola. 

The  B.M.  is  least  at  the  supports  and  gradually  increases  towards  the 

centre  of  the  beam  where  it  is  greatest,  so  that  the 

r>v       wl* 

max.  B.M.=*— . 


^      w-«.-f-f(i-.)" 


-area  BOC- area  BLN 

-area  OCNL 

-total  S.F.  between  0  and  L. 
Ex.  /.  The  beam  OA,  Fig,  244,  resting  upon  supports  at  0  and  A,  carries 
a  uniformly  distributed  had  of  intensity  w  together  with  a  weight  P  concentrated 
at  the  point  B  dividing  the  beam  into  the  segments  OB^a  and  BA  -5. 

Then  A-|+Pf    &-f +P^. 
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Between  0  and  B 

Sx-Ri-wx-Py+wQ-xY 
the  equation  to  a  straight  Kne. 


Fig.  244. 

h       tnl 

The  S.F.  is  ^T  +  T  "^^^^  *  *  ^'  ^•®-'  **  ^» 


^1^^\2^/  ^^®^^*«>i-®-iat-B. 


and  is  P 

Between  B  and  A 

the  equation  to  a  straight  line. 

The  S.F.  is  wl--a\  -Py  when  x-a,  i.e.,  at  5, 

and  is  "^"^1  ^^^  *"^'  ^•®-'  **  ^• 

Take  the  vertical  lines 

oc-P»*s!,sfl-P»^.('..), 

and  join  CD  and  ^P. .  The  broken  line  CDEF  is  the  S.F.  diagram  and  the 
S.F.  at  any  point  L  is  the  vertical  distance  LN  between  that  point  and  the 
broken  line  CDEF, 

Immediately  on  the  right  of  B 

the  S.F.-«,(|-a)  ^pl-p.y,(^L-c:^  _p|. 
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and  the  point  E  will  lie  above  or  below  B  according  aa 


iH 


>  or  <P^, 


In  the  latter  case  the  S.F.  changes  sign  at  B,  and  the  B.M.  is  found  to  have 
its  greatest  value  at  this  point. 

If  E  falls  above  B,  then  EF  cuts  OA  at  a  point  X  at  which  the  S.F.  is  nil, 
and  the  B.M.  is  then  greatest  at  X. 

Again,  between  0  and  B, 

wx*       [    h      wt\     wx^ 
which  may  be  written  in  the  form 

2 
the  equation  to  a  parabola  OGH  of  parameter  —,  and  having  its  vertex  at  a 

point  defined  by 


07'-Py  +  ^    and    TH     ^   , 
I      2  2w\ 


The  parabolic  arc  OG  is  the  B.M.  diagram  between  0  and  B,  and  the  B.M.  at 
any  point  L  is  the  vertical  distance  LU  between  that  point  and  the  arc  OG. 
Between  B  and  A 

M,-R,x-^  -P(x-a), 
which  may  be  written  in  the  form 

"■—^(f-f)'-|(f -!-')' 

2 
the  equation  to  a  parabola  AGK  of  parameter  —  and  having  its  vertex  at  a 

point  K  defined  by 

'2~"l      **""    "'  """^2 


or-^-pl  «d  Ky.P.^l{^-F^y. 


The  parabola  AGV  is  the  B.M.  diagram  between  B  and  A,  and  the  B.M. 
at  any  point  L  is  the  vertical  distance  LU  between  that  point  and  the  parabola. 

If  Pia  at  the  middle  point,  a-6-— , 

1     wl* 
and  the  B.M.  at  the  centre-*? — h— . 

4      8 
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Agaiiii  between  0  and  B, 


uw' 


LU''Mz''Rxx-'^''mAOCNL 

Si 

-total  S.F.  between  O  and  B. 


Between  B  and  A, 


tw?' 


Lt;-Jlf,-Ra;--^-P(a;-a) 

'^  algebraic  sum  of  the  areas  OCDB  and  BENL 

-total  S.F.  from  0  to  L. 
An  examination  of  Exs.  a  to  /  shows  that  the  S.F.  and  B.M. 
ordinates  in  Exs.  c  and  /  are  the  algebraic  sums  of  the  corresponding 
ordinates  in  Exs.  a  and  b  and  Exs.  d  and  e.  Hence  it  follows  that 
the  effects  of  different  loads  upon  beams  may  be  determined  separately 
and  the  resultant  effects  are  then  foimd  by  superposing  the  corre- 
sponding results  thus  obtained. 

Ex.  1.  A  cantilever  OA,  Fig.  245,  12  ft.  long  carries  a  load  of  2O0  lbs.  at 
A  and  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  600  lbs.  Draw  to  scale  the  S.F.  and  B.M. 
diagrams  arid  determine  the  S.F.  and  B.M.  at  6  ft.  from  O.  For  the  S.F,  dia- 
gram take  a  vertical  scale  of  measurement  so  that  1  in.  - 1600  lbs. 


L 

Fig.  245. 
The  S.F.  at  0 -600 +200 -800  lbs.- i  in. 

and  at  A  -200  lbs.  -  J  in. 

Take  the  vertical  lines  OC  -  J  in.,  AF  -  i  in.,  and  join  CF.  At  6  ft.  from  O 
LN  -  -{-f  in.  by  measurement  -  500  Ibe. 
-S.F.  at  L. 

For  the  B.M.  diagram  take  a  vertical  scale  of  measurement  so  that  1  in. 
-6000  ft.-lbs. 

The  B.M.  at  0  - 600  X6 +200X12 -6000  ft.-lbs. -1  in. 

and  at  A-0. 

Take  the  vertical  line  OG  - 1  in.  and  join  GA.    At  6  ft.  from  0 

LU^i  in.  by  measurement  -  3000  ft.-lbs.  -  B.M.  at  L. 
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Ex.  2.  A  beam  OA,  Fig.  246,  resting  upon  supports  at  0  and  A,  30  ft.  apart, 
carries  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  6000  lbs.,  and  a  single  weight  of  600 
2&8.J  at  a  point  B  dividing  the  beam  into  segments  OB-10  ft.  and  Bii-20  ft. 


Fig.  246. 

Draw  to  scale  the  S.F.  and  B.M.  diagrams,  and  obtain  by  measurement  the  S.F. 
and  B.M.  at  points  5  ft.  from  0  and  from  A. 

Then,  ft,X30-600x20+6000Xl5«102000 

and  ft,  X30- 600X10 +6000X15 -96000. 

Therefore  ftt -3400  Ibe.  and  fts-3200  lbs. 

For  the  S.F.  take  a  vertical  scale  of  measurement  so  that  1  in.  -3000  lbs. 

The  S.F.  at  0 -fti  -3400  lbs.  - lA  in. ; 

immediately  on  left  of      B  -  fti  - 10  X200  - 1400  lbs.  -  A  in. ; 
immediately  on  right  of  B -fti- 10X200 -600 -800 lbs.- A u^- 
at  A-fti-30X200-600--32001bs.--liVin. 

Take  the  vertical  lines 
OC-IA  in.,  BD-xV  in.,  B^-A  '^-t^  ^^-lA  in.,  and  jomCZ)  and  EF. 

By  measurement     LN  at  5  ft.  from  O  -|  in.  -2400  lbs. 

-S.F.  at  L. 
By  measurement    UN'  at  25  ft.  from  0  -H  in.  -  2200  lbs. 

-S.F.  at  U 
and  is  of  course  negative. 
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Again,  between  0  and  B, 

AT,- 3400a; -100x» 
or  Jlf, -28900 -- 100(17 -«)^ 

a  parabola  with  a  vertex  at  a  point  17  ft.  measured  horiiontally  and  28,900 
ft.-lbs.  measured  vertically  from  0. 

Also,theB.M.at  0-0 

and  at  B- 24000  ft.-lbs. 

Between  B  and  A, 

AT  X -3400x- 100x> -600(a;-10) 
or  Jtf,-25600-  -100(l4-x)V 

a  parabola  with  its  vertex  at  a  point  14  ft.  measured  horiiontally  and  13,600 
ft.-lbs.  measured  vertically  from  0. 

Also,  the  B.M.  at  B  -  24000  f t.-lbs. 

and  at  A  -0. 

Trace  the  parabolas  OGH  and  AGK,  taking  a  vertical  scale  of  measure- 
ment so  that  1  in.  -24,000  ft.-lbs.    Then 

BG-1  in.,  /fr-l^in.,  KV-lj^  in. 

By  measurement  LU  at  5  ft.  from  O-Jf  in. -14500  ft.-lbs. 

-B.M.  atL. 
By  measurement  UV  at  25  ft.  from  0  -A  in.  -13500  ft.-lbs. 

-B.M.  at  L. 

3.  Relation  Between  Shearing  Force  and  Bending  Moment. — In 
the  examples  of  the  preceding  article  it  has  been  shown  that  at  any 


a  I      i' 


L — .p ij«-a-*| 

*  -       1 1- 


r+l 


Fm.  247. 


point  of  the  beams  imder  consideration  the  B.M.  at  any  point  is  the 
total  S.F,  between  that  point  and  a  support.  The  following  is  a 
general  proof  of  this  statement. 

Let  the  beam  OA,  Fig.  247,  supported  at  0  and  A  be  acted  upon 
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by  a  number  of  weights  concentrated  at  difiFerent  points  along  the 
beam; 

Let  a  be  the  distance  between  two  such  consecutive  points  r  and 
r+l,  and  take  Or =x. 

Let  5  be  the  weight  at  r  and  let  p  be  the  distance -between  r  and 
the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  P  of  the  weight  between  0  and  r. 

Let  Ml,  Rihe  the  B.M.  and  vertical  reaction  at  0. 

Then  fli(x-f-o)  -P(p+a)  -qa+Mi  -Mr+i 

and  Rix  -  Pp + JIf  i «  Mr. 

Therefore  (/2i-P-g)a-Sa-Afr+i--S/r 

=  increment  of  B.M.  between  r  and  r+l 

S  being  the  S.F.  between  r  and  r+l. 

Now  iS  is  mi  if  Af  r+i  =  Afr,  and  every  point  of  the  beam  between 
r  and  r + 1  is  subjected  to  the  same  constant  B.M.,  the  case  being  one 
of  simple  bending  without  shear,  as  in  a  car-axle. 

Again,  the  weights  on  the  beam  may  become  infinite  in  number 
and  so,  in  the  limit,  form  a  continuous  load.    Then 

dM^Sdx, 
From  the  equations 

S  for  concentrated  weights, 

and  ^  =  <S  for  a  continuous  load, 

it  is  at  once  evident  that  the  S.F.  at  any  point  is  measured  by  the  tangent 
of  the  slope  of  the  B.M.  polygon  or  curve  at  thai  point. 
Also,  designating  algebraic  sums  by  the  symbol  i*, 

the         B.M.  =  2*(JM)-Jr(Sa) 

«the  total  S.F.  for  the  concentrated  weights, 
and  for  a  continuous  load 

M  -  fSdx  -  the  total  S.F. 
between  0  and  the  point  xmder  consideration. 
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Again,  JM  and  dM  change  sign  with  S  and  the  B.M,  is  a  max. 
(or  a  min.  in  certain  special  cases)  at  the  point  where  the  change 
occurs. 

For  a  continuous  load  this  point  is  defined  by  the  condition 

ax 
If  11^  is  the  intensity  of  the  continuous  load  at  x  from  0, 

S^Ri—Jv)dx, 


and  therefore 


dS    cPM 
^"dx^  dx^  ' 


equations  connecting  the  intensity  w,  the  S.F.  and  the  B.M.  at  any 
point  in  the  beam. 
4.  Live  Loads. 

Ex.  a.  A  weight  P  travels  from  A  to  B  over  a  horxzorUal  girder  of  length  I 
resting  upon  supports  at  A  and  B, 


Fig.  248. 

When  P  is  at  F  distant  x  from  0,  the  middle  point  of  the  girder,  the  re- 
action Ri  at  A  — J  (^  +« 1. 

Between  A  and  F. 

Sz'^Bx^ 

and  the  positive  S.F.  at  any  point  F  is  greatest  at  the  instant  after  P  passes  thai 

point. 

Between  F  and  B, 


s.-«.-P-_^g-,). 
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and  the  negative  S.F.  at  any  point  F  is  greatest  at  the  instant  before  P  passes 
UuU  point. 

Also,  the  positive  S.F.  is  P  when  a:  -— ,  i.e.,  at  A,     - 
and  is  0  when  x-  -— ,  i.e.,  at  B; 
the  negaiive  S.F.  is  0  when  «-«■>  >•©•>  a*  A, 
and  is  — P  when  x-  — — ,  i.e.,  at  B. 

Take  the  vertical  lines  AD^BE^P  and  join  DB  and  AJ?. 

Then  DB  is  the  positive  and  A^  the  negative  S.F.  diagram,  and  the  S.F. 
at  any  point  F  is  the  positive  vertical  distance  FG  or  the  negative  vertical 
distance  FH  hetween  DB  and  AB  or  hetween  AE  and  AB  respectively. 

Again,  the  B.M.  at  any  point  K  between  A  and  F  distance  y  from  O  is 


M,-Rr(^~yj, 


which  is  the  greatest  when  y  has  its  least  value,  i.e.,  when  y^x  and  11  coin- 
cides with  F. 

So.  beftoeen  F  and  B  the  B.M.  at  any  point  L  distant  y  from  F 


) 


-A(|-^)-y(^-«,), 


which  is  greatest  when  y  has  its  least  value,  i.e.,  when  y-0  and  L  coincides 
withF. 

Hence,  the  B.M.  at  any  point  is  greatest  at  the  instant  P  passes  that  pointy 
and  the  mayimuin  B.M.  diagram  is  therefore  given  by 


„..«,(!_.)  .|(l;-.), 


the  equation  to  a  parabola  ANB,  passing  through  the  points  A  and  B  and 

having  its  vertex  at  N  vertically  above  0  the  centre  of  the  girder  and  at  the 

PI 
distance  ON'^-r- 

4 

In  addition  to  the  live  load,  let  a  single  weight  Q  be  concentrated  at  the 
point  T  distant  a  from  0.    The  corresponding  vertical  reaction  at  A 


-?(^-)- 
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At  X  from  0  between  A  and  T 

thema3kimum5»-y|  — +xl  +7(9".+®)' 
At  X  from  0  between  T  and  0 

the  maximum  jS»-y(--+a;)  "^'Tlo"*'^)  ""^ 

At  X  from  0  between  0  and  B 

the  maxmium  Sx— ri  — — a?)  — T\^^^)' 

The  S.F.  diagram  for  the  live  load  is  DB,  and  that  for  the  concentrated 
load  the  broken  line  dgef. 

The  total  S.F.  at  any  point  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  vertical  distances 
between  that  point  and  the  two  diagrams.    If  AdgT  and  TefB  are  inverted 


Fio.  249. 

so  as  to  take  the  positions  Ad^T  and  Te'fB,  the  S.F.  at  F^OY;  at  F'^&P' 
-X'F'-G'X';  atF"-0;  bX  F'"^G"'F'"-X'"F''' ^-G'^X'". 
Again,  between  A  and  T 


the  maximum  B.M.  at  xfrom  0"t{t""*7  '^'Tvo  "*'®/ (2""^)' 

~  I 

B.M.  at  X  from  0 -7(4'-*')  +f  (|+«)  i^'')  -<3(o-») 
the  maximum  B.M.  at  x  from  O-yf  j-»M  +7(2  "~^)  (o  ~^)' 


between  T  and  0 
the  maximum 

between  0  and  B 
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In  Fig.  250,  ANB  is  the  inaximum  B.M.  diagram  for  the  live  load  and  the 
BJL  diagram  for  the  concentrated  load  consists  of  the  two  lines  AY',  BY\ 


Fio.  250. 

The  total  maximum  B.M.  at  any  point  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  vertical 
distances  between  that  point  and  the  two  diagrams.  If  AY'B  is  inverted 
80  as  to  take  the  position  AX'B, 

the  total  maxunum  B.M.  at  F'  -^F'N'+F'Y'  -ZW; 
"      ''  *'  "      "     F-FN+FY^XN) 

n      ti  <«  ii     it  pf  ^p"j^f' ^jpffy" ^X"N'' 

EbL  b*  Let  a  continuims  had  weighing  w  per  wnit  of  length  travel  aver  A# 
girder  from  0  tawarda  A. 


Fig.  251. 


tux' 
When  the  load  covers  a  length  OB  '^x,  the  reaction  at  A  -  -^r-. 

This  is  evidently  the  S.F.  at  all  points  in  front  of  the  advancing  load. 
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Between  B  and  0,  at  any  point  distant  y  from  B, 

theS.F.-^'-tin/, 

which  is  greatest  when  y-0. 

Hence,  the  maximum  S.F.  at  any  point  due  to  the  live  load  is  in  front 
of  the  advancing  load,  when  the  load  covers  the  longer  segment  OB,  and  is 
given  by 

the  equation  to  a  parabola  OD  with  its  vertex  at  0  and  intersecting  the 

vertical  at  A  in  the  point  D  where  AD—^, 

As  the  load  travels  off  the  girder,  the  S.F.  behind  the  load  is  found  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner,  the  S.F.  diagram  being  the  parabola  AE  with  its 

««/ 
vertex  at  A  and  intersecting  the  vertical  OE  in  the  point  E  where  OE-^-^, 

Lei  the  girder  also  carry  a  uniformly  distributed  dead  load  of  intensity  v/» 
Considering  one  half  of  the  girder,  Db  is  the  S.F.  for  the  live  load,  and  KO, 
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the  S.F.  for  the  dead  load,  may  be  traced  below  OAi  The  total  maximum 
S.F.  at  any  point  B  is  then  XY,  the  vertical  distance  at  B  between  DH  and 
KG. 


Also, 


and 


nir    wl  ,vfl 


It  will  be  subsequently  shown  that  the  design  of  the  web  of  a  girder  prac- 
tically depends  upon  the  S.F. 

Again,  the  bS/L.  at  B  when  the  live  load  covers  OB  is 


wx 
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Behoeen  A  and  B^  at  y  from  A, 

theB.M.-Ig.V, 

which  increases  until  y^l—x. 

11  the  load  advances  a  distance  z  beyond  B, 

the  reaction  at  A  -^(«+aj)', 

and  the  B.M.  at  B  -^(z  +x)»(Z-a:)  -^, 

which  is  a  maximum  when 

w 
0 -y  (2 +«)  (/ — a?)  — mr, 

or  Z'^l-Xf 

i.e.,  when  the  live  load  covers  the  whole  girder. 

It  will  be  subsequently  shown  that  the  design  of  the  flanges  of  a  girder 
depends  essentially  upon  the  B.M.,  and  the  maximum  flange  stresses  are 
therefore  to  be  found  when  the  live  load  is  uniformly  distributed  over  the 
total  length  OA. 

In  the  results  deduced  above  it  is  assumed  that  the  length  of  the  live  load 
is  not  less  than  that  of  the  girder. 

Ex.  3.  The  tvfo  main  girders  of  a  single-track  bridge  of  80  ft.  span  carry 
a  dead  load  of  2500  Ws.  per  lineal  foot.  Determine  the  maximum  S.F.  and  B,M. 
at  10  ft.  from  a  support  when  a  live  load  of  dOOO  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  travels  over 
the  bridge. 

The  dead  load  on  each  girder 

-80X=^- 100000  Ibe. 

The  reaction  at  each  support  due  to  the  dead  load 

-50000  lbs. 
The  S.F.  due  to  the  dead  load  at  10  ft.  from  a  support 

2500 
-  50000  - 10  X -^  -  37500  lbs. 

The  S.F.  due  to  the  live  load  at  10  ft.  from  the  support  is  greatest  when 
the  live  load  covers  the  70  ft.  segment. 

The  corresponding  reaction  at  the  unloaded  end 

-Sx^X35-45937ilbs. 
oO        Z 

Tlierefore  the  total  maximum  S.F.  at  10  ft.  from  a  support 
-37500  +45937*  -83437*  lbs. 
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The  B.M.  at  any  point  is  a  maximum  when  the  live  load  covers  the  idiole 
girder. 

The  total  load  on  the  girder  is  then 

OAAA 

-100000  +  80X^^220000, 

and  the  maximum  B.M.  at  10  ft.  from  a  support 

2500  +  3000 


-110000X10  — 
-962500  ft.-lbs. 


10.5 


FiQ.  263. 


Fio.  254. 


5.  Moments  of  Forces  with  Respect  to  a  Given  Point  Q. — First, 

consider  a  single  force  Pi. 

Describe  the  force  and  funicxilar 
polygons,  i.e.,  the  line  SiS^  and  the 
lines  AB,  BC. 

Through  the  point  Q  draw  a  line 
parallel  to  SiSq,  cutting  the  lines 
AB  and  CB  produced  in  x  and  y. 

Drop  the  perpendiculars  BM  and 
ON  upon  yx  and  SiSa  produced. 

^^^^  BWON^ON 

and  PiBM^xy-ON. 

But  BM  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  from  Q  to 
the  line  of  action  of  Pi,  and  the  product  xyON  is,  therefore,  equal 
to  the  moment  of  Pi  with  respect  to  Q,  Hence,  if  a  scale  is  so  chosen 
that  OiV- unity,  this  moment  becomes  equal  to  xy;  i.e.,  it  is  the 
intercept  cut  off  by  the  two  sides  of  the 
funicular  polygon  on  a  line  drawn 
through  the  given  point  parallel  to  the 
given  force. 

Next,   let   there   be   two   forces, 
Pi,  P2. 

Describe  the  force  and  funicular 
polygons  /SjjSiSe  and  ABCD. 

Let  the  first  and  last  sides  (AB 
and  DC)  be  produced  to  meet  in  G, 
and  let  a  line  through  the  given 
point  Q  parallel  to  the  line  S2/S6  intersect  these  lines  in  x  and  y. 
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Then 


Draw  GM  perpendicular  to  xy  and  ON  perpendicular  to  82/8^. 
S2S6    resultant  of  Pi  and  P2 


GM" 


ON 


ON 


and  hence  fthe  resultant  of  Pi  and  P2)  xGM^xyON. 

But  GM  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  from  Q  upon 
the  resultant  of  Pi  and  P2,  which  is  parallel  to  S2SQ  and  must 
necessarily  pass  through  G.  Hence,  if  a  scale  is  so  chosen  that 
OiV«  unity,  xy  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  the  forces  with  respect 
to  Q;  i.e.,  it  is  the  intercept  cut  off  by  the  first  and  last  sides  of  the 
funiciUar  polygon  on  a  line  drawn  through  the  given  point  parallel 
to  the  resultant  force. 

A  third  force  P3  may  be  compounded  with  Pi  and  P2,  and  the 
proof  may  be  extended  to  three,  four,  or  any  number  of  forces. 

The  result  is  precisely  the  same  if  the  forces  are  parallel. 

The  force  polygon  of  the  n  parallel  forces  Pi,  P2, . . .  Pn  becomes 
the  straight  line  808182 . . .  £>».    Let  the  first  and  last  sides  of  the 


Fig.  257. 


funicular  polygon  meet  in  G.  Drop  the  perpendiculars  GM,  ON 
upon  xy  and  8e8n,  xy  as  before,  being  the  intercept  cut  off  on  a 
line  through  the  given  point  Q  parallel  to  Se^n.    Then 

xy'0N'^GM'8^n'    Hence,  etc. 

ThiLS  the  moment  of  any  number  of  forces  in  one  and  the  same 
plane  with  respect  to  a  given  point  may  he  represented  by  the  intercept 
cut  off  by  the  first  and  last  sides  of  the  funicular  polygon  on  a  line 
drawn  through  the  given  point  parallel  to  the  resultant  of  the  given 
forces. 
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6.  Bending  Moments.  Stationary  Loads.  —  Let  a  horizontal 
beam  AB  supported  at  A  and  B  cany  a  number  of  weights  Pi, 
P2,  P3, .  • .  at  the  points  Ni,  N2,  Ns, . . . 


i^       N>  Na     N.     L  N4    Ns  IV! 


Fig.  259. 


Fia.  260. 


The  force  polygon  is  a  vertical  line  1234 . . ,  n,  where  12«Pi, 
23=P2,  etc. 

Take  any  pole  0  and  describe  the  funicular  polygon  AiA^As  . . . 

Let  the  first  and  last  sides  of  this  polygon  be  produced  to  meet 
in  G  and  to  cut  the  verticals  through  A  and  B  in  the  points  C  and  D. 

Join  CD. 

Let  the  vertical  through  G  cut  AB  in  L  and  CD  in  K;  LG  \a 
the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant. 

Draw  OH  parallel  to  CD. 

From  the  similar  triangles  OIH  and  GCK, 


IH 
0H~ 

GK 
CK' 

ngles  OnH  and  ( 

}DK 

nH 
OH' 

GK 
DK- 

\H     DK 
nH'CK 

■     BL 
-'AL 

Ri 
'R2' 

Therefore 
Ri,  R2  being  the  reactions  at  A  and  B  respectively. 
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But  lir+nff-ln-Pi+P2+  . . .  -Bi+fi2. 

Hence  IH^Ri    and    nff=J?2. 

Thus  the  line  drawn  ihrough  (he  pole  parallel  to  the  closing  line  CD 
divides  the  line  of  loads  into  two  segments,  of  which  the  one  is  equal 
to  the  reaction  at  A  and  the  other  to  thai  at  B. 

Let  it  now  be  required  to  find  the  bending  moment  at  any  point 
M  of  the  beam,  i.e.,  the  moment  of  all  the  forces  on  one  side  of  M 
with  respect  to  M. 

In  the  figure  these  forces  are  Bi,  Pi,  P2,  P3,  P4,  P5,  and  the 
corresponding  force  polygon  is  Zri23456.  The  first  and  last  sides 
of  the  funicular  polygon  of  the  forces  are  CD  parallel  to  OH^ 
and  A5A6  parallel  to  06.  If  the  vertical  through  M  meet  these 
sides  in  x  and  y,  then,  as  shown  in  Art.  5,  the  moment  of  the  forces 
R\j  Ply  P2,  P3,  P4,  Ps  with  respect  to  M,  i.e.,  the  bending  moment 
at  M,  ^ON'Xy,  ON  he\j^  the  perpendicular  from  0  upon  IH  pro- 
duced. 

Hence,  if  a  scale  is  chosen  so  that  the  polar  distance  ON  is  unity, 
the  bending  moment  at  any  point  of  the  beam  is  the  intercept  on  the 
vertical  through  thai  point  cut  off  by  the  closing  line  CD  and  the  oppo- 
site bounding  line  of  the  funicular  polygon. 

7.  Hoving  Loads. — Beams  are  often  subjected  to  the  action  of 
moving  loads,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of  the  main  girders  of  a  railway 
bridge,  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  to  determine  the 
bending  moments  for  different  positions  of  the  loads.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  the  loads  are  concentrated  on  wheels  which  travel 
across  the  bridge  at  invariable  distances  apart. 

At  any  given  moment,  let  the  figure  represent  a  beam  11  under 
the  loads  Pi,  P2,  P3 . . .  Describe  the  corresponding  fimicular 
polygon  CC'C"  ...  2),  the  closing  line  being  CD. 

Let  the  loads  now  travel  from  right  to  left.  The  result  will  be 
precisely  the  same  if  the  loads  remain  stationary  and  if  the  sup- 
ports 11  are  made  to  travel  from  left  to  right. 

Thus,  if  the  loads  successively  move  through  the  distances  12, 
23,  34, . . .  to  the  left,  the  result  will  be  the  same  if  the  loads  are 
kept  stationary  and  if  the  supports  are  successively  moved  to  the 
right  into   the  positions  22,  33,  44, . .  •    The  new  funicular  poly- 
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gons  are  evidently  CC"  ...D",  C'C"  ...I/',  C'C"  . . .  U", ..., 
the  new  closing  lines  being  CI/,  CD",  C'D"', . . . 

The  bending  moment  at  any  point  M  is  measured  by  xy  for  the 
first  distribution,  x'j/  for  the  second,  s/'j/'  for  the  third,  etc.,  the 

C 


C'  c" 

Fig.  261. 
position  of  M  for  the  successive  distributions  being  defined  by 
MM' "12,  ilf'M"-23,  M"ilf'"-34, . . . 

Similarly,  if  the  loads  move  from  left  to  right,  the  result  will  be 
the  same  if  the  loads  are  kept  stationary  and  if  the  supports  are 
made  to  move  from  right  to  left. 

It  is  evident  that  the  envelope  for  the  closing  line  CD  for  all 
distributions  of  the  loads  is  a  certain  curve,  called  the  envelope  of 
moments.  The  intercept  on  the  vertical  through  any  point  of  the 
beam  cut  oif  by  this  curve  and  the  opposite  boundary  of  the  funicu- 
lar polygon  is  the  greatest  possible  bending  moment  at  that  point 
to  which  the  girder  can  be  subjected. 

Ex.  4.  Loads  of  12  and 
9  tons  are  concentrated 
upon  a  horizontal  beam  of 
12  ft,  span  at  distances  of 
3  and  9  ft,  from  the  right- 
hand  support.  Find  (a) 
the  B,M,  at  the  middle 
-— ^  ^.    j      paint  of  the  beam,  and  also 

— JsJ.i.    (6)    the    maximum   B,M, 
Fio.  262o.  Fio.  2626.    produced  at  the  same  point 

when  the  loads  travel  over  the  beam  at  the  fixed  distances  of  6  ft,  apart. 
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Scales  for  lengths,  i  in.-l  ft.;  for  forces,  A  in.-l  ton. 
Take  polar  distance  -  f  in.  - 10  tons. 
Case  a.  B.M.  -  a^  X 10  -  3.15  X 10  tons  -  3H  ton-ft. 
Case  b.  B.M,-a:'y'x  10 -3.6X10  tons-36  ton-ft. 

8.  Analytical  Method  of  Determining  the  Maximum  -Shear  and 
Bending  Moment  at  any  Point  of  an  Arbitrarily  Loaded  Girder  AB. — 
At  any  given  moment  let  the  load  consist  of  a  number  of  weights 

■A  I    9?           900  no-Q. 

^^^  T  L-— .1- .fl^l-,-.>j 


Fig.  263. 

Wi,  W2y  > . .  Wn,  concentrated  at  points  distant  ai,  03, . . « an,  respec- 
tively, from  B. 

The  corresponding  reaction  Ri  at  A  is  given  by 

I  being  the  length  of  the  girder. 

Let  Wn=tyi+t£?2+  . . .  i-Wn,  the  sum  of  the  n  weights; 

Let  Wr^wi  +«?2+  . . .  +^r;  the  sum  of  the  first  r  weights. 

The  shear  at  a  point  P  between  the  rth  and  the  (r + l)th  weights  is 

Si^Rl-Wi-'W2-  .  .  .Wr'^Rl-Wr. 

Let  all  the  weights  now  move  towards  A  through  a  distance  x, 
and  let  p  of  the  weights  move  off  the  girder,  q  of  the  weights  be 
transferred  from  one  side  of  P  to  the  other,  and  s  new  weights, 
viz.,  Wn^i,  Wn^2,  •  •  •  w?n+«,  advancc  upon  the  girder,  their  distances 
from  B  being  an+i,  an+2,  -  -  -  an+s,  respectively; 

Let  L-ti;i+ti;2+  . . .  +w?p,  the  total  weight  leaving  the  girder; 

Let  T'^Wr+i-\-Wu+2+  ' '  *  +'^r+q,  the  total  weight  transferred 
from  one  side  of  P  to  the  other; 

LetBpZ-t(?iai+ii?2a2+  . . .  +Wpap; 

let  RJ.''Wr^iar+l+Wr+20T+2+  •  •  •   +Wr.^^^; 
Let  fi,Z-ti;n+ian+l+tyn+20n+2+  •  •  •   +Wn^an^. 

Thus  Rp,  Rq,  R9  are  the  reactions  at  A  due  respectively  to  the 
weight  which  leaves  the  girder,  the  weight  which  is  transferred, 
and  the  new  weight  which  advances  upon  the  girder. 
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The  reaction  R2  at  A  with  the  new  distribution  of  the  loads  is 
given  by 

R2l^Wp+i(ap+i-{'z) '\-Wp+2{(h+2'^^)  +  .  • .  +Wr(a  -\-x) 

+  ti;r+l(ar+l+x)+  .  .  .   +Wn{an-\-x)  +Wn+ian-^l+  ..  .  . 

and  hence 

(R2-Ri)l-{R.-Rp)l-\'X{Wn-L).      - 

Also,  the  corresponding  shear  at  P  is 

S2  =  R2-{y>p+l+'^p+2+   '  '  .   +W?r  +  ^r+l+  •  •  •   +t£?r+«) 

^R2-(Wr-L  +  T). 

Hence  the  shear  at  P  with  the  first  distribution  of  weights  is 
greater  or  less  than  the  shear  at  the  same  point  with  the  second 
distribution  according  as 

Si  ^  S2, 
or  Ri-Wr^R2-Wr'\-L'-T, 

or  T-L^R2-Ri, 

X 


or 


T-L^R.^Rp-\-j(Wn-L).    :    .    :    .    (A) 


When  no  weights  leave  or  advance  upon  the  girder,  fi„  Rp,  and  L 
are  severally  nil,  and  hence 

Si  ^  S2, 

J.  T  >  Wn 

according  as  -  ^  -r- ; 

i.e.,  according  as  the  weight  transferred  divided  by  the  distance  through 
which  it  is  transferred  is  greater  or  less  than  the  total  weight  on  the  girder 
divided  by  the  span. 

Again,  let  z  be  the  distance  of  P  from  B,  and  let 

Rfl^Wiai-{'W2a2-^  . . .  -^-WrOr. 

The  bending  moment  at  P  with  the  first  distribution  of  weights  is 
Mi'='Ri(l-z)-Wi(ai-z)-W2(a2-z)-  ...  -WriOr-z) 

'^Rl(l'-z)'-RrL'\-zWr. 
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The  bending  moment  at  the  same  point  with  the  second  distri- 
bution  is 

"WriOr+X-z)-  .  .  .   -Wr^iOr^  +  X-z) 

-fi2(i-;2)-(/y-i?pi+i?«Z)-(x-;e)(Tfr-I'  +  r). 

Hence  the  bending  moment  at  P  with  the  first  distribution  of 
weights  is  greater  or  less  than  the  bending  moment  at  the  same 
point  with  the  second  distribution  according  as 

Mi>M2, 
or 

Rl{l-z)-Rfl  +  zWr%R2(l-z)-(Rr-Rp  +  Rg)l-'(X'-z)(Wr-'L  +  r), 

or  2Fr-(/Jp-««)i+(x-^)(Tr,-L  +  r)^(«2-i2i)(Z-2) 

or 
z{L''T+R.-'Rp)+KR^-R.)-^xiWr-L  +  T)>j{l^zXWn''L),  (B) 

Note. — If  no  weights  leave  or  advance  upon  the  girder  R$,  Rp, 
and  L  are  severally  nil,  and 

Ml  ^  Jlf  2, 
according  as 

-zT-\-lR^+x(Wr-\'T)>j(l-z)Wn. 

If  also  the  point  P  coincide  with  the  rth  weight,  and  the  dis- 
tance of  transfer,  xi^Or—Or+i,  then 

i2^=«?r+ictr+i,     T-^Wr+1,    and    2=0,.. 

Hence  Af  i  ^  ikf  2,  accordmg  as 

^"^  l-ar<   1    ' 

»e.,  according  as  the  sum  of  the  first  r  weights  divided  by  the  length 
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of  the  corresponding  segment  is  greater  or  less  than  the  total  weight 
upon  the  girder  divided  by  the  span. 

If  the  weights  are  concentrated  at  the  panel-points  of  a  truss, 
the  last  relation  may  be  expressed  in  the  form 

first  (r)  weights  >  total  weight 

r  panels        ^  total  number  of  panels' 

p.  Graphical  Determination  of  the  Maximum  B.M.  at  any  Point 
of  an  Arbitrarily  Loaded  Girder  AB. — ^When  all  the  weights  remain 
on  the  girder  the  last  result  in  the  preceding  article  indicates  a 
simple  graphical  method  for  the  determination  of  the  max.  B.M.  at 
any  point. 

Erect  a  vertical  line  AC  at  one  of  the  supports  A,  and  scale  off 


lengths  Ah,  hh,  •  -  -h-iln  -  --  jUi-iC  to  represent  the  several 
weights  Wi,  W2, . .  - ,  Wr, .  . .  Wn,  taken  in  order. 

Join  BCj  and  from  any  point  D  between  Ir  and  Ir-i  drawn  DO 
parallel  to  CB  intersecting  AB  in  0. 

The  B.M.  at  0  is  a  max.  when  the  weight  Wr  is  concentrated  at 
that  point. 

If  the  line  parallel  to  CB  passes  through  the  division  point 
between  two  adjacent  load  lengths  the  B.M.  at  the  point  of  intersec- 
tion with  AB  will  be  a  max.  when  either  of  the  two  loads  represented 
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by  the  adjacent  load  lengths  is  concentrated  at  this  pomt.  For  exam- 
ple, the  B.M.  at  Oi  is  a  max.  when  either  w^-i  or  Wr  is  concentrated 
at  Oi,  while  the  B.M.  at  O2  is  a  max.  when  either  Wr  or  Wr+i  is  con- 
centrated at  O2.  

Again,  the  S.F.  between  the  rth  and  r-f-lth  loads  =  i2i  —  W,.,  and 
this  is  zero  if  the  B.M.  is  a  maximum. 

Therefore  Ri  -  Wr. 

Let  y  be  the  distance  of  the  C.  of  G.  of  the  n  weights  from  B. 

Then  Wny-Ri'l  =  Wr'l. 


Therefore 


rWn~  AC  ~  AB^     I 


and  y  =  l—ar. 

Hence  the  rth  load  and  the  C.  of  G.  of  all  the  loads  are  equally  distant 
from  the  ends  (or  the  centre)  of  the  span. 

Ex,  5.  A  series  of  loads  of  3000,  23,600,  20,100,  21,700,  22,900,  18,550, 
18,000,  18,000,  and  18,000  lbs.  travel ^  in  order ^  over  a  truss  of  240  ft.  span  and 
ten  panels. 

Let  Apip^ ...  B  be  the  truss,  pi,  pj,  ps , . . .  being  the  panel-points.  Let 
the  loads  travel  from  B  towards  A,  and  compare  the  shear  in  the  panel  p^p^ 
when  the  weight  of  3000  lbs.  has  reached  p^  with  the  shear  in  the  same  panel 
when  the  weights  have  advanced  another  24  ft. 

i^.-j^X  18550 -1855  lbs.,    i2p-0,    j-~; 

Tr«- 91300  lbs.,    L-0,     T -3000  lbs. 
Hence  S\  ^  ^3,  according  as  (see  A) 

3000-0^1855  +  ^(91300-0)  ^10985} 

and,  therefore,  Si  <5«. 

Let  the  weights  again  advance  24  ft. 

i2,-ixl8000- 1800 lbs.,    iBp-0,     ^-1; 

IT »- 109300  lbs.,    L-0,     T -23600  lbs 
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Hence  Si  ^  St,  according  as  (see  A,  Art.  8 ) 

23600-0^1800-0+^(109300-0),    or    23600^12730, 

and  therefore  Si>Su 

Hence  the  shear  in  the  panel  pj)^  is  a  maximum  when  the  weight  of  3000 
lbs.  is  at  p*. 

Again,  let  the  3000  lbs.  be  at  pt,  and  compare  the  bending  moment  at  Ps 
vrith  the  bending  moment  at  the  same  point  when  the  weights  have  advanced 
£rst  24  ft.  and  then  48  ft.  towards  A, 

First.  «-120  ft.,  L-0,  ^-22900  lbs.,  W-18000X24,  22p-0,  Rql-^ 
22900X96,  a;-24  ft.,  Trr-68400  lbs.,  Tr»-145850  lbs. 

Hence  Mi  ^  Mt,  according  as  (see  B,  Art.  8 ) 
120(0-22900  +  1800-0) +22900X96-18000X24 

+  24(68400-0  +  22900)  ^^(240 -120) (145850-0), 

or  1425600  %  1750200, 

and  therefore  Mi  ^  Mu 

Second.  «-120  ft.,  L-3000  lbs.,  !r-18550,  fi,-0,  IJpZ- 3000X21 6, 
^gZ- 18550X96,  a; -24  ft.,  TFr  =  91300  lbs.,  TFn- 163850  lbs. 

Hence  Mi  <;  3f «,  according  as  (see  B) 
120^3000-18550+0-3000  Jl^)  +24o(l8550-^-o) 

+24(91300-3000  +  18550)  %  |^(240- 120)  (163850 -3000), 

or  2155200  ^  1930200, 

and  therefore  M\>Mz. 

Hence  the  bending  moment  at  Pt  is  a  maximum  when  the  weight  of  3000 
lbs.  is  at  pi,  i.e.,  when  all  the  panel-points  are  loaded. 

Ex,  6.  Three  equal  wheelsy  each  loaded  wUh  one  ion,  roll  at  the  same  con- 
stant rate  over  a  girder  AB  of  12  ft.  span.  The  1st  and  2d  wheels  are  4  ft  and 
the  2d  and  3d  wheels  2  ft  apart.  Draw  the  maximum  S.F.  (Fig.  265)  and  B.M. 
(Fig.  266)  diagrams. 

Let  the  wheels  roll  from  A  to  B; 

Let  Sa,  Sb,  Se  be  the  S.F.  behind  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  wheels,  respectively; 

Let  Ma,  Mb,  Me  be  the  B.M.  at  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  wheels; 

Let  Rhe  the  reaction  at  A. 
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For  the  Ist  whed: 

Let  X  be  its  distance  from  A, 

From  X  —  1'  to  a?  -  4'  the  1st  wheel  only  is  on  the  girder. 


Therefore 


^""-12 ^"12 


and 


5o-/2-l— Y2> 


which  is    1     when    x-O    and  is    f    when    x^4f. 


Fio.  265. 
In  this  case  ab  is  the  S.F.  diagram  from  A  to  4. 


i. 


Also, 


Mx-Rx'-x-^, 


a  parabola  with  its  vertex  at  D,  6'  horizontally  and  3  ft.-tons  vertically 
from  A, 

TheB.M.is    0    when    rc-0    and  is    |  ft. -tons    when    x-4'. 

AC  is  the  corresponding  B.M.  diagram. . 

From  x-4'  to  re -6'  the  1st  and  2d  wheels  are  on  the  girder.    Then 

R    12-a:     16-x    7_^  , 

12  12    "3     6' 

and  Sa-R-l-^-^, 

which  is    J    when    x-4'    and  is    J    when    x-6'. 
In  this  case  6c  is  the  S.F.  diagram  from  4  to  6. 


Also, 


M,-i2x-lx4-4-x-^-4, 
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a  parabola  with  its  vertex  at  F,  T  horizontally  and  4^  ft.-too8 
from  A,  « 

TheB.M.  is    |    when    x-4'    and  is    4    when    x^V. 

CE  is  the  corresponding  B.M.  diagram. 


1 

B  verticaUj  V 


Fia.  266. 

From  :c-6'  to  x-8'  the  three  wheels  are  on  the  girder.    Then 

R     12-g     16-a;    18-a;    23_£ 
"     12  12  12    "6     4 


and 


■«-2-M. 


which  is    J    when    a; -^6'    and  is     —J    when    x-12'. 
In  this  case  cd  is  the  S.F.  diagram  from  6  to  12. 

Also,  Jlfx-i^x-lX4-lx6-^z--^-10, 

0  4 

a  parabola  with  its  vertex  at  T,  7}'  horizontally  and  4|{  ft.-tons  vertically 
from  A, 

TheB.M.  is    4    when    a: -6'    and  is    0    when    a? -12'. 

TheB.M.  is    4}    when    a;-8'. 

EGHB  is  the  corresponding  B.M.  diagram. 

For  the  2d  wheel: 

Let  X  be  now  the  distance  of  this  wheel  from  A. 

From  x-0  to  x-2'  the  first  two  wheels  only  are  on  the  girder.     Then 

P    12-a;    8~a:_  5     x 
"    12         12   "  3     6 
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and  &-i2-i--|> 

which  18    i     when    x^O    and  is    |    when    z^2f. 
In  this  case  the  S.F.  diagram  is  a'f/  from  A  to  2. 

5       x' 
Also,  if,-/2z--x-— , 

a  parabola  with  its  vertex  at  L,  5^  horizontaUy  and  4^  ft.-tons  vertically 
from  A. 

The  B.M.  is    0    when    x-O    and  is    |    when    x-2^ 

AK  is  the  corresponding  B.M.  diagram. 

From  a?— 2^  to  x-8'  the  three  wheels  are  on  the  girder.    Then 

R    14-a?      12-a;    8-a;    17_£ 
12  12         12   "  6     4 

and  56.-R-l-^-J, 

which  is    i    when    x*-2'    and  is     — f    when    x^8f. 
In  this  case  the  S.F.  diagram  is  6V  from  2  to  8. 

Also,  Af,-Ax-1.2-^x~-2, 

O        4 

a  parabola  with  its  vertex  at  Q,  5J^  horizontally  and  6^  ft.-tons  vertically 
from  A. 

TheB.M.  is  f  when  when  a; -2',    is  V    a;-8',  and  is   V  when  a; -4'. 

KiVQG  is  the  corresponding  B.M.  diagram. 

From  2-8'  to  x-12'  the  2d  and  3d  wheels  only  are  on  the  girder.    Then 

P    12-x    14-5    13_5^ 
12    "*"    12    "T    6 

and  ^^-^-l4-J' 

wluchis    —J    wiien    a? -8'     and  is     — |    when     x-l^. 
In  this  case  the  S.F.  diagram  is  c'd'  from  8'  to  12^. 

Also,  M,-i^x-lX2-^a;-^'-2, 

o        o 

a  parabola  with  its  vertex  at   6y  horizontally  and  5i^  ft.-tons  vertically 
j      from  A. 
I  TheB.M.  is  V  ^^^^  ^-8'i  is  0  when  a?-12',  and  is  3  when  af-lC. 
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GSB  is  the  corresponding  B.M.  diagram. 

For  the  3d  wheel: 

Let  X  be  now  the  distance  of  the  3d  wheel  from  A. 

Erom2*-0to  a;»6the  three  wheels  are  on  the  girder.    Then 

p    12--g    10~g    6-g    7     » 
12        12        12  "a"! 

and  &.i2.|._|, 

which  is    I    when    x-0    and  is    t    when     or -6'. 
In  this  case  a''h"  is  the  S.F.  diagram  from  A  to  6. 

7       X* 
Also,  Af*-2Ex --«-  —  , 

3        4 

a  parabola  with  its  vertex  at  0,  4J'  horizontally  and  5t  ft.-tons  vertically 
from  A. 

TheB.M.  is  0  when    «-0,   is  5  when    z-6',    and  is   ^  when   a;-4'. 

AiV^  is  the  corresponding  B.M.  diagram. 

From  x-6'  to  2-l(/  the  2d  and  3d  wheels  only  are  on  the  girder.    Then 

R      !?-£      10^      11_£ 

12  ,        12    "  6     6 

and  Sc-*i^--g-— g, 

which  is    I    when    x  -  6'    and  is    J    when    z  - 10'. 
In  this  case  the  S.F.  diagram  is  Vc^'  from  6'  to  !(/• 

Also,  if»-i^«-— a;— — , 

o        o 

a  parabola  with  its  vertex  at  P,  bV  horizontally  and  5^  ft.-tons  vertically 
from-A. 

TheB.M.  is    5    when    re -6'    and  is    |     when    x-lO'. 

PR  is  the  corresponding  B.M.  diagram. 

From  x-KK  to  x*12'  the  3d  wheel  only  is  on  the  girder.    Then 

12^x  X 

^""12""^~T2 

and  5c-H-l— , 

w^ichis    i    when    x-lO'    and  is    0    when    x-12'. 
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Also, 


Mx^Rx^X' 


12' 


a  parabola  with  is  vertex  at  D,  6'  horizontally  and  3  ft.-tons  vertically  from  A. 
TheB.M.  is    |    when    x-l(K    and  is    0    when    re -12'. 
DRB  is  the  corresponding  B.M.  diagram. 
Hie  maximum  "BM.  diagram  is  therefore  made  up  of  the  parabolic  arcs 


B^    B^^B^b" 


10    11    B 


Fio.  268. 


Fig.  267. 

AN,  NQO,  GHB,  and  the  absolute  maximum  B.M.  is  6|V  ft.-tons  at  5f  ft. 
from  A. 

The  B.M.  may  also  be  obtained  in  the  manner  explained  in  Art.  7.    Take 
as  the  scale  for  lengths  ^j  in.  - 1  ft.,  and  as  the  scale 
for  forces  A  in.  -*  1  ton.     Also  take  the  polar  distance 
-tt  in.  -3  tons. 

Draw  the  funicular  polygon  when  the  wheels  are 
concentrated  at  4,  6,  and  10.  Move  the  supports  right 
and  left,  1  ft.  at  a  time,  closing  the  funicular  polygon 
after  each  operation.  The  "  envelope  of  moments,"  Fig. 
267,  is  thus  obtained  and  the  maximum  B.M.  at  any 
point  is  the  intercept  on  the  vertical  through  that 
point  cut  off  by  this  envelope  and  the  opposite  boundary  of  the  funicular 
polygon.  This  intercept  can  be  easily  scaled  and  the  B.M.  in  foot-tons  is 
3xthe  intercept  in  feet. 

10.  Hinged  Girders, — Any  point  of  a  girder  at  which  the  B.M.  is 
nil  is  called  a  point  of  contrary  flexure,  and  on  passing  such  a  point 
the  B.M.  necessarily  changes  sign.  A  hinge  (or  pin)  may  therefore 
be  introduced  at  this  point  and,  if  it  is  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
shear,  the  equilibrium  of  the  girder  is  not  affected.  Consider  a  hori- 
zontal girder  resting  upon  four  supports  at  A,  B,  C,  and  D  and  hinged 
at  the  points  E  and  F  in  the  side  spans. 

Let  AE^a,  EB^b,  BC-^c,  CF^e,  DF^d; 
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Let  Wi,  W2,  Fa,  Wa,  Tf  6  be  the  loads  upon  AE,  EB,  BC,  DF, 
FC,  respectively,  and  let  xi,  X2,  xz,  X4,  Xs  be  the  several  distances  of 
the  corresponding  centres  of  gravity  from  the  points  E,  B,  C,  F,  C. 


FiQ.  269. 

Since  the  RM.  is  niZ  at  il  and  E  and  also  at  D  and  F,  the  two 
portions  AE  and  DF  sltb  m  precisely  the  same  condition  as  two 
independent  girders  carrying  the  same  loads  and  resting  upon  sup- 
ports at  the  ends. 

The  portion  EF  may  also  be  treated  as  an  independent  girder 
supported  at  B  and  C  and  carrying  in  addition  to  the  weights  W2, 
Tf  8,  Tf  6, 

a  weight  wJl  — -j  at  the  cantilever  end  E 


and 


W4 


(•-?) " 


F, 


these  two  weights  being  equal  to  the  reactions  at  E  and  F  respectively 
on  the  assumption  that  AE  and  DF  are  mdependent  girders. 

Let  Ri,  R2,  Rz,  R4  be  the  reactions  at  A,  B,  C,  D,  respectively. 


Then 
and 


K4d-Tr4X4. 


fii  and  R4  are  therefore  always  positive  and  there  is  no  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  girder  to  rise  from  off  the  supports  at  A  and  D,  and 
consequently  no  anchorage  is  needed  at  these  points. 
Take  moments  about  C  and  B.    Then 


''{Wl-Rl)(b  +  c)-W2(X2'\-c)+R2C-'WzXz  +  WBPE^5+(W4-R^e^0 
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and 

-  (Wi  -Ri)b  -  ^^2X2  +  Wsic-xs)  -R3C 

two  equations  giving  R2  and  R3,  since  Ri  and  R4  have  been  already 
determined. 

The  pier  moments  Pi  at  B  and  P2  at  C  are 

and         P2=-(W'4-i24)c-Tf6X6«-TF4|-(d-X4)-Tf6X5, 

ikeir  values  depending  solely  upon  the  loads  on  the  spans  containing 
the  hinges. 

The  bending  moment  at  any  point  in  BC  distant  x  from  B 

-K2X-(TFi-i2i)(6+x)-Tr2(x2+x)-M 
^Pi+x(Ri+R2-Wi-W2)-M, 

M  being  the  bending  moment  due  to  the  load  upon  the  length  x. 

The  shearing-force  and  bending-moment  diagrams  for  the  whole 
girder  can  now  be  easily  drawn. 

For  any  given  loads  upon  the  side  spans,  let  AEH  and  DFL  be 
the  bending-moment  curves  for  the  portions  AB,  CD;  BH  and  CL 
representing  the  pier  moments  at  B  and  C  respectively.  The  bend- 
ing moments  for  the  least  and  greatest  loads  upon  BC  will  be  repre- 
sented by  two  curves,  HKL,  HK'L,  and  the  distances  TT,  VV\ 
through  which  the  points  of  contrary  flexure  must  move,  indicate 
those  portions  of  the  girder  which  are  to  be  designed  to  resist 
bending  actions  of  opposite  signs. 

Again,  let  the  two  hinges  be  in  the  intermediate  span. 

Let  AB^a,  BE^b,  EF^c,  FC^e,  CD^d] 

Let  TTi,  TF2,  Wzy  W^,  W^  be  the  loads  upon  AB,  BE,  EF,  CD, 
CFj  respectively,  and  let  xi,  X2,  X3,  X4,  x^  be  the  several  distances 
of  the  corresponding  centres  of  gravity  from  the  points  B,  B,  F,  C,  C. 

EF  evidently  may  be  treated  as  an  independent  girder  supported 
at  the  two  ends  and  carrying  a  load  Wz, 

AE  and  DF  may  be  treated  as  independent  girders  carrying 
the  loads  TTi,  W2  and  W4,  W^,  respectively,  and   also  loaded  at 
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the  cantUever  ends  E  and  F  with  weights  equal  to  the  reactions 


^^^^ 


Fig.  270. 


at  E  and  jP  due  to  the  load  Wz  upon  girder  EF,  which  is  assumed 
to  be  independent.    Thus 


xs 


.    the  load  at  ^-TTa-; 


(-?)• 


..     ..    «<  F-'Wz 


The  pier  moments  Pi  at  B  and  P2  at  C  are 


c 


and 


P2~W,^S  +  W3 


(-?>■ 


their  values  depending  solely  upon  the  loads  on  the  span  containing 
the  hinges. 

Let  fii,  ^2,  R3,  R4  be  the  reactions  3,t  A,  B,  C,  D,  respectively, 
and  take  moments  about  the  points  B,  A,  D,  C.    Then 

Ria-WiXi  +  (w2X2-\-W3Xz-j^0^Ria--WiZi^-^Pi; 

-R2^-\'Wi{a-Zi)+W2(a+X2)-\'W3X3—-^0; 

c 

Rtfl-Wz(l-j)(e+d)-W6(.X6+d)-W4(d-x;)  -0; 
-B4d-W'3(l-^)e -TTfiXj+FiX^-O- -B4d+TF4X4-P2. 
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R2  and  Rz  are  always  positive, 

Ri  is  positive  or  negative  according  as  WiXi  ^Pi,   and 

724"  "         "  "  "  "     Tf4X4^P2. 

Thus  there  will  be  a  downward  pressure  or  an  upward  pull  at 
each  end  according  as  the  moment  of  the  load  upon  the  adjoining 
span  is  greater  or  less  than  the  corresponding  pier  moment.  The 
ends  must  therefore  be  anchored  down  or  they  will  rise  off  their 
supports. 

The  shearing-force  and  bending-moment  diagrams  for  the  whole 
girder  can  now  be  easily  drawn. 

Let  HEFL  be  the  bending-moment  curve  for  any  given  load 
upon  the  span  BC,  BH  and  CL  being  the  pier  moments  at  B  and 
C  respectively. 

The  bending-moment  curves  for  the  least  and  greatest  loads 
on  the  side  spans  may  be  represented  by  curves  ATH,  AT'H  and 
DVL,  DV'L,  and  the  distances  TT',  YY'  through  which  the  points 
of  contrary  flexure  move  indicate  those  portions  of  the  girder  which 
are  to  be  designed  to  resist  bending  actions  of  opposite  signs. 

Reverse  strains  may,  however,  be  entirely  avoided  by  making 
the  length  of  EF  sufficiently  great  as  compared  with  the  lengths 
of  the  side  spans. 

The  preceding  examples  serve  to  illustrate  the  mechanical  prin- 
ciples governing  the  stresses  in  cantilever  bridges. 

EXAMPLES. 

X.  A  beam  20  ft.  long  and  weighing  20  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  is  placed  upon 
a  support  dividing  it  into  segments  of  16  and  4  ft.,  and  is  kept  horizontal 
by  a  downward  force  P  at  the  middle  point  of  the  smaller  segment.  Find 
the  value  of  P  and  the  reaction  at  the  support. 

Show  that  the  required  force  P  will  be  doubled  if  a  single  weight  of  150  lbs. 
is  suspended  from  the  end  of  the  longer  segment.  Draw  shearing-force  and 
bending-moment  diagrams  in  both  cases.  ilns.  1200  lbs.;   1600  lbs, 

2.  A  man  and  eight  boys  carry  a  stick  of  timber,  the  man  at  the  end  and 
the  eight  boys  at  a  common  point.  Find  the  position  of  this  point,  if  the  man 
is  to  carry  twice  as  much  as  each  boy. 

Arw.  Distance  between  supports  -  \  length  of  beam. 

3.  A  timber  beam  is  supported  at  the  end  and  at  one  other  point;  the 
reaction  at  the  latter  is  double  that  at  the  end.    Find  its  position. 

An9.  Distance  between  supports -J  length  of  beam. 
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4.  Twb  beams  ABC,  BCD  are  bolted  at  B  and  C  so  as  to  act  as  one 
beam  supported  at  A  and  D;  AB-12  ft.,  J5C-4  ft.,  CD -16  ft.;  each  of 
the  bolts  will  bear  a  bending  moment  of  100  Ib.-ft.  Find  the  greatest  weight 
which  can  be  concentrated  on  the  portion  BC. 

Also  find  the  greatest  load  which  can  be  uniformly  distributed  from  i4  to  Z>. 
Draw  the  corresponding  S.F.  and  B.M.  diagrams  in  each  case. 

Ans.  14tV  lbs.;  25  lbs. 

5.  A  beam  AB  of  30'  span  rests  upon  a  support  at  i4,  is  fixed  in  a  wall 
at  Bf  and  is  hinged  at  a  point  C  dividing  AB  into  the  two  segments  AC -20' 
and  CB  =  10'.  Draw  the  S.F.  and  B.M.  diagrams  (a)  for  a  uniformly  dis- 
tributed load  of  30  tons,  (&)  for  an  additional  load  of  4  tons  concentrated 
at  10'  and  at  25'  from  A. 

In  each  case  give  the  maximum  S.F.  and  maximiun  B.M.  on  AC  and  on 
CB,  Ans.  (a)  10  tons,  50  ft.-tons;  20  tons,  175  ft.-tons. 

lb)    2  tons,  20  ft.-tons;  6  tons,  40  ft.-tons. 

6.  A  horizontal  girder  of  length  21  rests  upon  supports  and  carries  N  weights, 

each  equal  to  W.    If  2a  is  the  distance  between  consecutive  weights,  place 

the  weights  so  as  to  throw  a  maximum  bending  moment  on  the  girder.     Find 

this  moment. 

WN 
Ans.  If  iV  is  even,  maximum  B.M.  -  (4Z'+a'— 2iVaZ)  when  1st  weight 

is  l—aiN  —  i)  from  support. 

WNl     Wa 
If  ^  is  odd,  maximum  B.M.  - — Z"(^'~^)    when   1st    weight 

is  I  —  a(N  —  1)  from  support. 

7.  Two  weights  P  and  Q{<P)  are  carried  by  a  horizontal  girder  of  length  / 
resting  upon  supports  at  the  ends,  the  distance  between  the  weights  being  a 
Place  the  weights  so  as  to  throw  a  maximum  bending  moment  on  the  girder 
and  find  the  value  of  this  moment. 

Ans.  Maxmium  B.M. « j— when  P  is  — from  support,  W  being 

P  +  Q. 

8.  Three  loads  of  P,  Q,  and  R  tons,  spaced  6'  and  4'  apart,  are  carried 
by  a  girder  of  20'  span.  If  the  B.M.  at  the  middle  point  of  the  girder  is  the 
same  when  either  P  or  Q  is  concentrated  there,  show  that  P:Q:R:: 5:3:2. 
Also  find  in  terms  of  P  the  maximum  B.M.  at  5',  10',  and  15'  from  the  end. 

Ans,  5.6  P  ft.-tons;   6.2  P  ft.-tons;  4.4  P  ft.-tons. 

9.  Three  loads  of  2,  4,  and  3  tons,  spaced  4'  apart,  are  to  be  carried  by  a 
girder  of  18'  span.  Place  the  loads  so  as  to  throw  a  maximum  B.M.  on  the 
beam  at  4',  6',  y,  12',  and  15'  from  the  end,  and  find  the  values  of  the  several 
bending  moments. 

Ans.  19i  ft.-tons;  26f  ft.-tons;  30J  ft.-tons;   25J  ft.-tons;    17J  ft.-tons. 

10.  Fig.  271  is  a  step-ladder  in  which  AB  -  y,  AC  - 10',  AE  -  8',  and  BC  - 
6'.  A  man  weighing  160  lbs.  stands  at  a  point  3'  from  A.  Find  the  tension 
in  DE,  and  draw  S.F.  and  B.M.  diagrams  for  each  leg,  assuming  the  floor  to 
be  smooth.  Ans.  288.8  lbs. 
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II.  A  man  of  weight  TT  ascends  a  ladder  of  length  I  which  rests  against  a 
smooth  wall  and  the  ground  and  is  inclined  to  the  vertical 
at  an  angle  a.  The  ladder  has  n  rounds.  Find  the  bend- 
ing moment  at  the  rth  round  from  the  foot  when  the 
man  is  on  the  pth  round  from  the  foot.  (Neglect  weight 
of  ladder.)  .        ^  ,n-r  +  l   . 

xa.  A  regular  prism  of  weight  W  and  length  a  is  laid 
upon  a  beam  of  length  2/(>  a).      If  the  prism  is  so  stiff  as  to 
bear  at  its  ends  only,  show  that  the  bending  action  on  the     "^  Fiaf  27lT 
beam  is  less  than  if  the  bearing  were  continuous  from  end 
to  end  of  prism. 


Ans,  1st.  Max.  B.M. 


2d. 


-s('-i)"' 


13.  A  railway  girder  50  ft.  in  the  clear  and  6  ft.  deep  carries  a  uiiiformly 
distributed  load  of  50  tons.  Find  the  maximum  shearing  stress  at  20  ft.  from 
one  end  when  a  train  weighing  1 J  tons  per  lineal  foot  crosses  the  girder. 

Also  find  the  minimum  theoretic  thickness  of  the  web  at  a  support,  4  tons 
being  the  safe  shearing  inch-stress  of  the  metal.         Ans,  16}  tons;  .195  in. 

14.  A  beam  is  supported  at  one  end  and  at  a  second  point  dividing  its 
length  into  segments  m  and  n.  Find  the  two  reactions.  Also  find  the  ratio 
of  m  to  n  which  will  make  the  maximum  positive  moment  equal  to  the  maxi- 
mum negative  moment.  ,  ^/    a       jx     ^  /      .     M  1   L./o  1 

^  Ana.  ;r— (w'-n*),  rr-(?n+n)',  m:n:  :l+v  2:1. 

im  JTTt 

15.  One  of  the  supports  of  a  horizontal  uniformly  loaded  beam  is  at  the 

end.    Find  the  position  of  the  other  support  so  that  the  straining  of  the  beam 

may  be  a  minimum.  ^        t^.-  x         r  j  _x    length. 

•^  Ans.  Distance  from  end  support  -  — ^= — . 

x6.  A  steel  plate  girder  of  SO  ft.  span  carries  a  uniformly  distributed 
load  of  80  tons  and  also  loads  ot  4,  6,  and  8  tons  concentrated  at  points  on 
the  girder  10,  40,  and  60  ft.,  respectively,  from  one  end.  Draw  the  S.F.  and 
B.M.  diagrams.  State  the  B.M.  at  each  of  the  concentrated  loads  and  find 
the  position  and  amount  of  the  maximum  B.M. 

Ans.  435;   1020;  790  ft.-tons;  at  the  centre,  1020  ft.-tons. 

17.  A  beam  of  80  ft.  span  carries  weights  of  4,  6,  6,  6,  6,  and  5  tons  at 
points  10, 20, 30,  40,  50,  and  60  ft.,  respectively,  from  one  end.  Determine 
the  supporting  forces  at  the  two  ends  and  draw  the  S.F.  and  B.M.  diagrams. 
Also  state  the  B.M.  at  the  centre.  Ans.  18},  14|  tons;  430  ft.-tons. 

x8.  A  beam  of  80  ft.  span  carries  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  80  tons 
and  also  a  concentrated  load.  Find  the  amount  and  position  of  the  latter, 
the  supporting  forces  at  the  ends  being  55  and  45  tons.  Also  find  the  B.M. 
and  S.F.  at  the  concentrated  load  and  at  the  centre. 

Ans,  20  tons  at  20  ft.  from  support;  900  ft.-tons;  35  and  15  tons;  1000 
ft.«tOD8;  -5  tons. 
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19.  The  total  load  on  the  axle  of  a  truck  is  6  tons.  The  wheels  are  6  ft. 
apart  and  the  two  axle-boxes  5  ft.  apart.  Draw  the 
curve  of  bending  moment  on  the  axle  and  state  what 
it  is  in  the  centre. 


Fio.  272. 


20.  In  the  truss  (Fig.  272)  the  points  of  trisection 
D  and  E  of  the  horizontal  member  BC  are  con> 
nected  with  the  middle  points  F  and  G  of  the 
rafters  by  the  members  DF  and  EG.  Weights  of  2, 
3,  and  4  tons  are  concentrated  at  the  points  F,A, 
and  G,  respectively.  Find  the  supporting  forces  at  B  and  C  and  draw  the 
cwrvea  of  S.F.  and  B.M.  for  the  member  BC.  The  span  is  60  ft.  and  the  rise 
30  ft.  Ans.  4  tons;  5  tons. 

21.  The  post  OJB,  14  ft.  in  length,  is  pivoted  at  0  and  is  acted  upon  by  a 
horizontal  force  P  at  G,  where  AG -GO -4 J.  The  member  AF  is  pivoted 
at  A  and  is  loaded  with  5  tons  at  F.  The  joints  of 
the  members  BC,  CD,  DE,  and  EF  lie  on  the  arc 
of  a  circle  with  its  centre  at  0,  BF  subtending 
an  angle  60*=*  at  0.  AF  is  connected  with  BCDEF 
by  means  of  parallel  ties  inclined  at  30°  to  the 
vertical  and  spaced  at  equal  distances  apart  along 
AF.  Determine  the  stresses  in  these  ties  and  draw 
S.F.  and  B.M.  diagrams  for  the  post  OB  and  the 
member  AF. 

22.  A  beam  20  ft.  long  is  loaded  at  four 
points  equidistant  from  each  other  and  the  ends, 
with  equal  weights  of  3  tons.  Find  the  bending 
moment  at  each  of  these  points  and  draw  the  curve 
of  shearing  force. 

23.  A  xmiform  beam  20\/3  ft.  in  length  rests 
with  one  end  on  the  ground  and  the  other  against  a  smooth  vertical  wall; 
the  beam  is  inclined  at  60**  to  the  vertical  and  has  a  joint  in  the  middle  which 
can  bear  a  bending  moment  of  30,000  Ib.-ft.  Find  the  greatest  load  which 
may  be  uniformly  distributed  over  the  beam.  Also  find  how  far  the  foot  of 
the  beam  should  be  moved  towards  the  wall  in  order  that  an  additional 
2000  lbs.  may  be  concentrated  at  the  joint. 

Draw  curves  of  shearing  force  and  bending  moment  in  each  case. 

Ans.  8000  lbs. ;  distance  - 10  ft. 

24.  A  girder  AB,  Fig.  274,  30  ft.  long,  carries  a  brick  wall  16  ft.  high  by  1  ft. 
thick  and  weighing  120  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.  A  doorway  8X6  ft.  wide  is  cut 
in  the  wall  with  its  centre  line  10  ft.  from  the  end  support.  Draw  S.F.  and 
B.M.  diagrams,  stating  the  scales  used. 

25.  A  girder  60  ft.  long,  Fig.  275,  carries  a  brick  wall  1  ft.  thick  and  weigh- 
ing 120  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.  The  remaining  dimensions  of  the  wall  are  shown 
in  the  sketch.    Draw  S.F.  and  B.M.  diagrams,  stating  the  scales  used. 


Fig.  273. 
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36.  A  beam  carries  a  load  of  2  tons  per  foot  run  over  the  central  half  of 
Ha  length,  and  a  load  of  1  ton  per  foot  run  over  the  remaining  portions.    It 


Fig.  275. 


has  to  be  supported  by  two  props  so  that  the  greatest  stress  induced  in  the 
beam  is  the  least  possible.  Assimiing  the  beam  of  imiform  section,  find  the 
proper  position  of  the  props. 

27.  In  a  beam  ABODE  the  length  (AE)  of  24  feet  is  divided  into  four 
equal  panels  of  6  ft.  each  by  the  points  B,  C,  D,  Draw  the  diagram  of  moments 
for  the  following  conditions  of  loading,  writing  their  values  at  each  panel- 
point:  (i)  Beam  supported  at  A  and  E,  loaded  at  D  with  a  weight  of  10  tons; 
(11)  beam  supported  at  B  and  D,  loaded  with  10  tons  at  C,  and  with  a  weight 
of  2  tons  at  each  end  A  and  E;  (m)  beam  encastr^  from  A  to  B,  loaded  with 
a  weight  of  2  tons  at  each  of  the  points  C,  D,  and  E. 

28.  A  beam  ABCD,  28  ft.  in  length,  overhangs  its  two  supports  at  B  and  C 
by  the  tengths  AB'^S  ft.  and  CD -4  ft.  The  length  of  BC  is  16  ft.  and  0 
is  its  middle  point.  A  load  of  100  lbs.  is  suspended  from  A,  and  loads  of 
800  and  200  lbs.  are  uniformly  distributed  over  BO  and  CD  respectively. 
Find  the  position  and  amount  of  the  maximum  positive  B.M.  on  the  beam 
and  draw  the  S.F.  and  B.M.  diagrams. 

Ana.  1153i  ft.-tons  at.Gi  ft.  from  B. 

S.F.  in  tons:  100  at  A  and  B,  +625  at  B,  -175  at 5and  C;  +200 at  C, 

OniD. 
B.M.  in  ft.-ton8:  0  at  A,  -800  at  5,  + 1000  at  0,  -400  at  C,  0  at  D. 

29.  A  girder  AD  of  18  ft.  span  is  to  carry  three  weights  of  2,  4,  and  3  tons, 
taken  in  order  and  spaced  4  ft.  apart.  The  points  B  and  C  divide  the  span 
into  the  three  segments  AB-4  ft.,  BC-8  ft.,  and  CD  =  6  ft.  Show  that  the 
B.M.  at  any  point  in  AB,  BC,  or  CD  is  a  maximimi  when  the  weight  of  2,  4, 
or  3  tons  weight,  respectively,  is  concentrated  at  that  point.  Also  find  the 
two  points  at  which  the  B.M.  is  a  maximum  for  two  distributions  of  the  load. 
Determine  the  corresponding  bending  moments. 

Ans.  19}  ft.-tons  at  4  ft.  from  A;  25 J  ft.-tons  at  12  ft.  from  A. 

30.  A  uniformly  loaded  beam  rests  upon  two  supports.  Place  the  sup- 
ports so  that  the  straining  of  the  beam  may  be  a  minimum. 


Ans.  Distance  of  each  support  from  centre 


-i'-^)- 


3z.  Two  bars  AC,  CB  in  the  same  horizontal  line  are  jointed  at  C  and 
supported  upon  two  props,  the  one  at  A,  the  other  at  some  point  in  CB  dis- 
tant X  from  C.    The  joint  C  will  safely  bear  n  Ib.-f t. ;  the  bars  are  each  I 
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ft.  in    length   and  w  lbs.  in  weight.    Find  the  limits  within  whi(^  x  must 
he. 

Arts,    Irr-r: --. 

SwlT  2n 

32.  A  miiform  load  PQ  moves  along  a  horizontal  beam  resting  upon  sup- 
ports at  its  ends  A  and  B.  Prove  that  the  bending  moment  at  a  given  point  O 
is  a  maximum  when  PQ  occupies  such  a  position  that  OP:OQ::OA:OB. 

Draw  curves  of  maximum  shearing  force  and  bending  moment  for  all 
points  of  the  beam. 

33.  A  beam  is  supported  at  the  ends  and  loaded  with  two  weights  mW 
and  nPT  at  points  distant  a,  6,  respectively,  from  the  consecutive  supports. 

♦n         h 

Show  that  the  bending  action  is  greatest  at  mW  or  nW  according  as  —  ^  — . 

n  ^  a 

34.  Find  the  maximum  B.M.  on  a  horizontal  beam  of  length  I  supported 
at  the  two  ends  and  carrying  a  load  which  varies  in  intensity  from  w  at  one 
end  to  w-^-pl  at  the  other. 

Ans.  Maximum  B.M. -—(2/2 — —K  where  a;(pa; +2io) -2i?,  R  being  the 

reaction  at  the  end. 

35.  A  wheel  supporting  10  tons  rolls  over  a  beam  of  20  ft.  span.  Place 
the  wheel  in  such  a  position  as  to  give  the  maximum  bending  moment,  and 
find  its  value.  Ans.  At  the  centre;  50  ton-ft. 

36.  Two  wheels  a  ft.  apart  support,  the  one  mW  tons,  the  other  nW  tons, 
m  being  >n,  and  roll  over  a  beam  of  I  ft.  span.  Show  that  the  bending 
moment  is  an  absolute  maximum  at  the  centre  or  at  a  point  whose  distance 

from  the  nearest  support  is  —  —777— r  according  as  /  ^  a(  1  +  \l — ; — ) ,  and 

2     2(7?i+n)  "^     \        1  m-vn/ 

find  its  value  in  each  case.     (/<2a.) 


Ans.  t5^^on.ft.;  ^IF  I  /--^  T  ton-ft. 
4  '     4Z         (      m-\-n) 


37.  Two  equal  wheels  4  ft.  apart  and  loaded,  the  one  with  4  and  the  other 
with  6  tons,  roll  in  this  order  at  a  constant  rate  from  left  to  right  across  a 
girder  of  9  ft.  span.  Find  the  maximum  B.M.  at  5  ft.  and  at  8  ft.  from  the 
left  support,  and  also  find  the  position  and  amount  of  the  absolute  TnAYimnm 
B.M.    Draw  the  maximum  S.F.  and  B.M.  diagrams. 

Ans.  13^  ft.-tons,  5^  ft.-tons;  absolute  maximum  B.M. -14)|  ft.-tons  at 
3i  ft.  from  left  support. 

38.  Two  wheels,  each  supporting  7  tons  and  spaced  4  ft.  apart,  roll  over 
a  girder  of  7^  ft.  span.  Find  the  maximum  B.M.  at  the  centre  and  the  abso* 
lute  maximum  B.Af .  for  the  whole  span.  Also  show  that  there  are  two  dis- 
tributions of  the  loads  which  will  give  the  same  maximum  B.M.  at  two  points. 
Find  the  positions  of  these  points  and  the  corresponding  B.M. 

Ans.  13i  ft.-tons;  14^  ft.-tons  at  1  ft.  from  the  centre;  13^  ft.-tons  at 
3  ins.  from  the  centre. 
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39.  Two  wheels' supporting,  the  one  11  tons,  the  other  7  tons,  and  spaced 
6  ft.  apart,  roll  over  a  girder  of  12J  ft.  span.  Draw  the  B.M.  and  S.F.  dia- 
grams, and  find  the  absoluie  maxinmm  B.M.  for  the  whole  span.  Also  show 
that  there  are  two  points  at  each  of  which  two  distributions  of  the  loads  give 
the  same  maximum  B.M.s.     Find  these  points  and  the  corresponding  B.M.s.- 

Ans.  37.21  ft.-tons  at  IJ  ft.  from  the  centre,  34.32  ft.-tons  at  3  ins.  from 
the  centre,  and  26.66  ft.-tons  at  9.212  ft.  from  the  centre. 

40.  In  the  preceding  example  show  that  ^le  maximum  negative  shear 
at  4/g  ft.  from  a  support  when  the  7-ton  wheel  only  is  on  the  beam,  is  the 
same  as  the  maximum  negative  shear  at  the  same  point  when  both  of  the 
wheels  are  on  the  beam,  and  find  its  value.  Also  show  that  the  maximum 
negcUive  shear  at  9 J  ft.  from  a  support  is  the  same  when  only  the  11-ton  wheel 
is  on  the  beam  as  when  the  two  wheels  are  on  the  beam,  and  find  its  value. 

Ans.  m  tons;  W/-  tons. 

41.  Solve  Ex.  39  when  the  girder  carries  an  additional  load  of  f  ton  per 
lineal  foot. 

Ans,  49.1205  ft.-tons  at  .959  ft.  from  the  centre;  46.5075  ft.-tons  at  3  ins. 
and  34.535  ft.-tons  at  32^  ft.  from  the  centre. 

42.  A  rolled  joist  weighing  150  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  and  20  ft.  long  carries  a 
uniformly  distributed  load  of  6000  lbs.,  and  two  wheels  5  ft.  apart,  the  one 
bearing  5000  lbs.  and  the  other  3000  lbs.,  roll  over  the  joist.  Find  the  maxi- 
mum shears  at  the  supports,  at  the  centre,  and  at  5  ft.  from  each  end. 

Arts.  10,250  lbs.;   9750  lbs.;   3250  lbs.;   6750  lbs.;   6250  lbs. 

43.  A  rolled  joist  17  ft.  long  is  supported  at  one  end  and  at  a  point  13  ft. 
dist^ant  from  that  end.  Two  wagon-wheels  5  ft.  apart  and  each  carrying  a 
load  of  1300  lbs.  pass  over  the  joist.  Find  the  maximum  positive  and  nega- 
tive moments  due  to  these  weights,  and  also  the  corresponding  reactions. 

Ana,  Maximum  positive  B.M.  =»5512J  Ib.-ft.; 

reactions -1550  and  1050  lbs. 
Maximum  negative  B.M.  =-5200  Ib.-ft.; 

reactions -1700  lbs.  and  -400  lbs. 
or -2900  lbs.  and  -300  lbs. 
The  maximum  B.M.  diagram  for  each  half  of  the  13-ft.  span  is  given  by 
il/;c- 100(21 -2a;)a;, 
X  being  measured  from  a  support.  ^ 

44.  Two  wheels  loaded,  the  one  with  6  and  the  other  with  4  tons,  and 
spaced  4  ft.  apart,  roll  from  left  to  right  across  a  girder  of  18  ft.  span.  Draw 
the  S.F.  and  B.M.  diagrams.  Determine  the  position  and  amount  of  the 
absolute  maximum  B.M.,  and  also  the  maximum  B.M.  at  6  ft.  from  the  left 
support.  In  the  latter  case  show  that  the  maximum  B.M.  is  the  same  for 
two  different  distributions  of  the  loads. 

Ans.  23,V  ft.-tons  at  9|  ft.  from  left  support;    18 J  ft.-tons. 

45.  Three  wheels,  each  loaded  with  a  weight  W  and  spaced  5  ft.  apart, 
roll  over  a  beam  of  18  ft.  span.  Place  the  wheels  in  such  a  position  as  to 
give  the  maximum  bending  moment,  and  find  its  value..  Also  place  (a)  the 
wheels  so  that  B.M.  at  any  point  between  the  two  hindmost  wheels  may  be 
constant,  and  find  its  value.    Also  (6)  determine  all  the  positions  of  the 
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wheels  which  will  give  the  same  bending  moment  at  6  and  12  ft.  from  one 
«nd,  and  find  its  value. 

Ans,  SJTT  when  middle  weight  is  at  centre  of  beam, 
(a)  1st  wheel  at  1  ft.  from  support;   B.M. -7Tr. 
(h)  When  distance  between  end  wheel  and  support  is  ^  2  ft.  and 
5  6ft.B.M.-7Tr. 

46.  Three  wheels  loaded  with  8,  9,  and  10  tons  and  spaced  5  ft.  apart,  are 
placed  upon  a  beam  of  15  ft.  span,  the  8-ton  wheel  being  3  ft.  from  the  left 
abutment.  Determine  graphically  the  B.M.  at  6  ft.  from  the  left  abutment. 
Also  find  the  greatest  B.M.  at  the  same  point  when  the  weights  travel  over 
the  beam,  and  the  absolute  maximum  bending  moment  to  which  the  beam 
is  subjected. 

Ans.  47}  ton-ft.;  53^  ton-ft.;  absolute  maximum  B.M. -56^}^  ton-ft.  at 
2d  wheel  when  1st  is  2JJ  ft.  from  support. 

47.  Three  loads  of  5,  3,  and  4  tons,  spaced  4  ft.  apart,  travel  in  order  over 
a  girder  of  12  ft.  span.  Draw  maximum  S.F.  and  B.M.  diagrams.  Show 
that  the  B.M.  is  an  absolute  maximum  and  equal  to  18}  ton-ft.  at  5}  ft.  from 
one  end  when  the  5-ton  load  is  concentrated  at  that  point.  Also  show  that 
the  absolute  maximum  B.M.s  at  6  and  8  ft.  from  one  end  are  18  and  14}  ton-ft. 
respectively,  and  that  they  are  each  produced  by  two  different  distributions 
of  the  loads. 

48.  Three  loads  of  3,  5,  and  4  tons,  spaced  4  ft.  apart,  travel  in  order  from 
left  to  right  over  a  girder  of  12  ft.  span.  Find  the  position  and  amount  of 
the  absolute  maximum  B.M.  Also  show  that  at  4  ft.  and  at  8  ft.  from  the 
left  support  there  are  two  distributions  of  the  loads  which  will  give  the  same 
maximum  B.M.  Find  the  amounts  of  these  bending  moments  at  the  points 
in  question. 

Ans.  22}  ft.-tons  at  5|  ft.  from  left  support;   18}  ft.-tons;   17}  ft.-tons. 

49.  Three  loads  of  3,  4,  and  5  tons,  spaced  4  ft.  apart,  travel  in  order  from 
left  to  right  over  a  girder  of  12  ft.  span.  Find  the  position  and  amount  of 
the  absolute  maximum  B.M.  Show  that  4  ft.  from  the  left  support  there  are 
two  distributions  of  the  loads  for  which  the  B.M.  has  the  same  maximum  value, 
and  find  its  amount.  Also  show  that  at  some  point  between  6  ft.  and  7  ft. 
from  the  left  support  the  maximimi  B.M.  is  the  same  for  two  distributions  of 
the  load.     Find  the  position  of  this  point  and  the  corresponding  B.M. 

Ans.  21}  ft.-tons  at  5}  ft.  from  left  support;  17}  ft.-tons;  19.46  ft.-tons 
at  6.472  ft.  from  left  support. 

50.  Four  wheels,  each  carr)ring  5  tons,  travel  over  a  girder  of  24  ft.  clear  span 
at  equal  distances  4  ft.  apart.  Determine  graphically  the  maximum  B.M. 
at  8  ft.  from  a  support,  and  also  the  absolute  maximum  B.M.  on  the  girder. 

Ans.  *}a  ton-ft.;  80}  ton-ft. 

51.  Four  wheels  each  loaded  with  a  weight  W  and  spaced  5  ft.  apart  roll 
over  a  beam  of  18  ft.  span.  Place  the  wheels  in  such  a  position  as  to  give  the 
maximum  bending  moment,  and  find  its  value. 

Ans.  One  wheel  off  the  beam  and  middle  wheel  of  remaining  three  at  the 
centre;  maximum  B.M. -8}Tr.    If  all  wheels  are  on  beam,  maximum  B.M. 

-8ffTr. 
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S3.  An  the  wheels  in  the  preceding  example  being  on  the  beam,  the  B.M. 
at  the  centre  for  a  certain  range  of  travel  is  constant  and  equal  to  that  for  a 
particular  distiibution  of  the  wheels  when  only  three  are  on  the  beam.  Find 
the  range,  the  B.M.,  and  the  position  of  the  three  wheels. 

Ans.  While  the  end  wheel  travels  3  ft.  from  the  support;  SW;  the  first 
wheel  5  ft.  from  the  support. 

53.  If  the  load  on  each  of  the  wheels  in  Ex.  51  is  5  tons,  and  if  the 
beam  also  carries  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  20  tons,  and  two  loads  of 
2  and  3  tons  concentrated  at  points  distant  5  and  9  ft.,  respectively,  from 
one  end,  find  the  maximum  shearing  force  (both  positive  and  negative)  and 
the  maxizQum  bending  moment  for  the  whole  span;  also  find  the  loci  for  the 
maximuin  shearing  force  and  bending  moment  at  each  point. 

Ans.  Denoting  the  distance  from  support  by  z,  the  maximum  positive 
ahearing-force  diagram  is  given  by  equations  185* -443 -40a;  from  x=-0  to 
3,-428  — Sox  from  a; -3  to  5,-392 -35x  from  x -5  to  8, -352 -30a;  from  x-S 
to9,=-298-30x  fromx-9to  13,-233~25x  from  x  =  13  to  18;  and  the  maxi- 
mum negalive  shearing-force  diagram  by  equations  185*-233-25x  from  x-O 
to5,-172-30x  fromx-5  to  9,  =  118-30x  fromx-9  to  10,-68-35x  from 
x-10  to  13,-68-35x  from  x-13  to  15, 7-40xfrom  x-15  to  18. 

Maximum  positive  shear --*A*  tons;  maximum  negative  shear -^V"  tons; 
maximum  bending  moment  curve  is  given  by  Mx - W^  —  Vx*  from  x  =  0tox-3; 
-*fz-*J*x-fix'from  x-3  to  x-5;  il/x-*{^x-Vx»-15  from  x  =  5  to  x-8; 
Afx-xV/-!|a;»  +  12  from  x-8tox-9;  abs.  max.  B.M. -142  ton-ft. 

54.  Four  wheels  loaded  with  4,  4,  8,  and  8  tons  are  placed  upon  a  girder 
of  24  ft.  span  at  distances  of  3  in.,  6J  ft.,  8|  ft.,  and  9  ft.  from  the  left  support. 
Rnd  by  scale  measurement  the  bending  moment  at  the  centre  of  the  girder. 
M  the  wheels  travel  over  the  girder  at  the  given  distances  apart,  find  the 
maximum  B.M.  to  which  the  girder  is  subjected. 

Ans.  Max.  B.M.  - 122.2296  ton-f t. 

55.  Four  wheels  loaded  with  5,  2,  4,  and  3  tons  travel  in  order  from  left 
to  right  over  a  girder  of  12  ft.  span  at  distances  4,  3,  and  2  ft.  apart.  Draw 
the  max.  S.F.  and  B.M.  diagrams.  Give  the  maximum  positive  and  negative 
shearing  forces  at  0,  3,  7,  9,  and  12  ft.  from  the  left  support.  Find  the  position 
and  amount  of  the  abs.  max.  B.M.  Show  that  there  are  two  distributions 
of  the  wheels  for  which  the  B.M.  at  5  ft.  from  the  left  support  is  a  maximum,, 
and  find  its  value;  also  show  that  there  is  a  point  between  2  and  3  ft.  and 
one  between  8  and  9  ft.  from  the  left  support,  at  which  the  maximum  B.M.  is 
the  same  for  two  distributions  of  the  wheels.  Find  the  positions  and  amounts 
oi  these  maximum  bending  moments. 

Ans.  +8|  and  —5}  tons;  +5J  and  —2\  tons;  +3^'^  and  —^^  tons;  +b\ 
and  —  2J  tons;  +8f  and  -4|  tons;  21  ft.-tons  at  the  centre;  20J  ft. -tons; 
14}^  ft.-tons  at  2f  ft.  and  17.061  ft.-tons  at  8.292  ft.  from  the  left  support. 

56.  A  rolled  joist  weighing  450  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  and  20  ft.  long  carries 
the  four  wheels  of  a  locomotive  at  3,  8,  13,  and  18  ft.  from  one  end.  Find 
the  maximum  bending  moment  and  the  maximum  shears,  both  positive  and 
negative,  the  load  on  each  wheel  being  10,000  lbs. 

Ans,  Max.  B.M.  - 123,600  Ib.-f t. ;  max.  shears  =  23,500  lbs.  and  25,500  lbs. 
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57.  Solve  the  preceding  example  when  a  live  load  of  2{  tons  per  lineal 
foot  is  substituted  for  the  four  concentrated  weights  on  the  wheels. 

Ans.  Max.  B.M.  -2,202,500  ton-ft. 

58.  The  loads  on  the  wheels  of  a  locomotive  and  tender  passing  over  a 
beam  of  60  ft.  span  are  14,180,  14,180,  21,260,  21,260,  21,260,  21,260, 16,900, 
16,900,  16,900,  16,900  lbs.,  counting  in  order  from  the  front,  the  intervals 
being  5,  5i,  5,  5,  5,  8},  5,  4,  5  ft.  Place  the  wheels  in  such  a  position  as 
to  give  the  maximum  bending  moment,  and  find  its  value.  Also  find  the  maxi- 
mum bending  moments  for  spans  of  30,  20,  and  16  ft. 

Ans.  For  60  ft.  span,  max.  B.M.  is  at  5th  wheel  and  -1,559,925.4  Ib.-ft. 

when  Ist  wheel  is  7.85  ft.  from  support. 
For  30  ft.  span,  max.  B.M.  at  5th  wheel  when  2d  wheel  is  .596  ft. 

from  support  and   —436,761.4  Ib.-ft. 
For  20  ft.  span,  max.  B.M.  at  centre  when  3d  wheel  is  2J  ft. 

from  support  and   =212,600  Ib.-ft.  -  max.  B.M.  at  same  point 

when  4th  wheel  is  5  ft.  from  support. 
For  16  ft.  span,  max.  B.M.  is  at  5th  wheel  and  -132,875  Ib.-ft. 

when  4th  wheel  is  5  ft.  from  support. 

59.  If  the  60  ft.  beam  in  the  preceding  example  also  carries  a  uniformly 
distributed  load  of  60,000  lbs.,  find  the  curves  of  maximum  shearing  force 
and  bending  moment  at  each  point. 

60.  A  span  of  I  ft.  is  crossed  by  a  beam  in  two  half-lengths,  supported 
at  the  centre  by  a  pier  whose  width  may  be  neglected.  The  successive  weights 
on  the  wheels  of  a  locomotive  and  tender  passing  over  the  beam  are  14,000, 
22,000,  22,000,  22,000,  22,000,  14,000,  14,000,  14,000,  14,000  lbs.,  the  intervals 
beirig  7J,  4J,  4J,  4i,  lOJ,  5,  5,  5  ft.  Place  the  wheels  in  such  a  position  as 
to  throw  the  greatest  possible  weight  upon  the  centre  pier,  and  find  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  weight  for  spans  of  (1)  50  ft.;  (2)  25  ft.;  (3)  20  ft.;   (4)  18  ft. 

Ans.  (1)  85,320  lbs.;    (2)  56,880  lbs.;    (3)  48,400  lbs.;    (4)  44,000  lbs. 

61.  Loads  of  3},  6,  6,  6,  and  6  tons  fqllow  each  other  in  order  over  a  ten- 
panel  truss  at  distances  of  8,  5|,  4^,  and  4^  ft.  apart.  Apply  the  results  of 
Art.  8  to  determine  the  position  of  the  loads  which  will  give  the  maximum 
diagonal  and  fiange  stresses  in  the  third  and  fourth  panels. 

62.  A  truss  of  240  ft.  span  and  ten  panels  has  loads  of  12i,  10,  12,  11,  9, 
9,  9,  9,  and  9  tons  concentrated  at  the  panel-points.  Find  by  scale  ineasure- 
ineni  the  bending  moments  at  the  four  panel-points  which  are  the  most  heavily 
loaded,  and  determine  by  Art.  8  whether  these  are  the  greatest  bending  moments 
to  which  the  truss  is  subjected  as  the  weights  travel  over  the  truss  at  the 
panel  distances  apart.  Ans.  1146,  1992,  2598,  2916  ton-ft. 

63.  Loads  of  7J,  12,  12,  12,  12  tons  are  concentrated  upon  a  horizontal 
beam  of  25  ft.  span  at  distances  of  18,  108,  164,  216,  and  272  in.,  respectively, 
from  the  left  support.  Find  graphically  the  bending  moment  at  the  centre, 
of  the  span.  If  the  loads  travel  over  the  truss  at  the  given  distances  apart, 
find  the  maximum  B.M.  at  the  same  section.  Ans.  2319  ft.-tons. 

64.  A  span  of  I  ft.  is  crossed  by  two  cantilevers  fixed  at  the  ends  and  hinged 
at   the   centre.     Draw   diagrams    of  shearing   force   and   bending   moment 
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(1)  for  a  single  weight  W  at  the  hinge,  (2)  for  a  uniformly  distributed  load 
of  intensity  ic. 

Ans.  Taking  hinge  for  origin,  the  shearing-force  and  bending-moment 
diagrams  are  given  by 

(1)  5x-^;    3f,--^. 


(2) 


Sx-wx:    Mx"  — 


wx* 


65. 
duced 


A  beam  for  a  span  of  100  ft.  is  fixed  at  the  ends.    Hinges  are  intro- 

at  points  30  ft.  from  each  end.    Draw  curves  of  shearing  force  and 

bending  moment  (1)  when  a  weight  of  5  tons  is  concentrated  on  each  hinge; 

(2)  when  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  i  ton  per  lineal  foot  covers  (a)  the 

centre  length,  (6)  the  two  side  lengths,  (c)  the  whole  span. 

Ans»    (1)        Side  span:  max. 


Centre  span: 
(2)  (o)  Side  span: 
Centre  span: 
(6)  Side  span: 

Centre  span: 
(c)  Side  span: 

Centre  span: 
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.-tons;  max.  S. 
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0 
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75 
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25 
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56i 

it            ,          H             { 

i    »3|  " 

min.     ' 

'    -0 

0 

> 

'    -0 

75 

*'      ;  max.    ' 

'    -41    '' 

min.     * 

'    -  i    '' 

25 

"      ;  max.     ' 

'    -2i    '' 

min.     ' 

'    -0 

66.  A  beam  ABCD  is  supported  at  four  points  A,  B,  C,  and  Z),  and  the 
intermediate  span  BC  is  hinged  at  the  two  points  E  and  F,  The  load  upon 
the  beam  consists  of  15  tons  uniformly  distributed  over  AB,  10  tons  uniformly 
distributed  over  BE,  5  tons  uniformly  distributed  over  FC,  30  tons  uniformly 
distributed  over  CD,  and  a  single  weight  of  5  tons  at  the  middle  point  of  EF, 
AB=-15ft.;  BE ^5  ft]  £:F-15  ft.;  FC-10  ft.;  CI>- 25  ft.  Draw  curves 
of  B.M.  and  S.F.,  and  find  the  points  of  inflexion. 
Ans,  AtoB.  S.F.  in  tons:   +5  at  A,  -10  at  B. 

B  to  C.     ''     "     "   :   +12i  at  J5,  +2i  at  E,  ±2i  at  H,  -2i  at  F. 
CioD.     "     "    "   :   +17  ate,  -13  at  Z). 
AtoB.  Max.  B.M.  in  ft. -tons:  +12i  at  5  ft.  from  A,   -37  J  at  B. 
BtoC.      '*       "     "        '*      :  +18iatH,   -50atC. 
CtoD.     "       *'     "        "      :  +70i»2  at  lOi  ft.  from  D. 
Points  of  inflexion  are  10  ft.  from  A  in  AB  and  21J  ft.  from  D  in  CD. 
67.  Solve  example  69  when  the  girder  carries  an  additional  load  of  130  tons 
uniformly  distributed  over  130  ft.  from  A,  and  also  a  concentrated  load  of  20 
tons  at  the  middle  point  of  CD, 

Ans.  S.F.  in  tons:  at  A  -  -87i,  at  B-  ±167i,  at  H-  +87i,  at  C-  -62J 
and  +91i,  at  20-ton  load  -51  J,  at  D  -  -8}. 
B.M.  in  ft.-tons:  at  J5  =-  -5100,  at  43^  ft.  from  /f  -  +  19l4iV,  at  centre 
of  BC  - 1875,  at  C  -  -  3300,  at  20-ton  load  -  -450, 

at8}ft.  fromD-+38sV. 
Pte.  of  contrary  flexure:  in  AB  none;  in  CD  at  17^  ft.  from  D 
Required  length  of  CZ)- 71.854  ft. 
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68.  A  girder  AC,  80  ft.  long,  carries  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  80 
tons  and  is  supported  at  the  three  points  A,  B,  and  C.  A  hinge  is  introduced 
at  Hf  and  the  distances  are  shown  in  Fig.  276.    Draw  to  scale  the  S.F.  and 

A  H  B C  A  H  B  D   K  C 

Fig.  276.  Fio.  277. 

B.M.  diagrams.  Compare  the  results  with  those  which  would  be  obtained 
if  the  portion  BC  is  hinged  at  K,  Fig.  277,  and  a  fourth  support  is  introduced 
at  Z>,  the  distances  being  as  shown. 

Ana,  Fig.  1.  Reactions  - 10  at  A,  -48atB,  -22  at  C,  in  tons. 
Total  B.M.  area-  +6965 J. 
Pt.  of  contraflexure  in  BC  at  44  ft.  from  C 
Fig.  2.  Reactions  - 10  at  A  and  C  -  30  at  B  and  D,  in  tons. 
Total  B.M.  area  -  - 1333 J. 
Pt.  of  contraflexure  in  BD  none,  in  DC  at  20  ft.  from  C. 

69.  A  span  of  300  ft.  is  crossed  by  a  girder  A  BCD  carrying  a  uniformly 
distributed  load  of  300  tons  and  resting  upon  supports  at  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  The 
length  of  A5-40  ft.,  of  BC-180  ft.,  and  of  CD -80  ft.  The  portion  BC  is 
divided  by  hinges  at  H  and  K  into  two  equal  cantilevers  BH  and  CK,  and  a 
suspended  span  HK  of  100  ft.  Draw  to  scale  the  curves  of  S.F.  and  B.M.,  and 
determine  the  points  of  contrary  flexure  in  the  side  spans.  What  must  be  the 
length  of  CD  to  make  the  reaction  at  D  equal  to  nil  t 

Ana,  Max,  S.F.  in  tons:  at  A  -  -50,  at  5  -  ±90,  at  /f=  50,  at  22:  -  -50,  at 
C- -90  and +  75,  at  D--5. 
Max.  B.M.  in  fL-Ums:  at  A-0,  at  B-  -2800,  at  centre  of  J5C- 

+  1250,  at  C--2800,  at  Z)-0. 
Pta.  of  contrary  flexure:  in  A 5  none;  in  CD  10  ft.  from  2>. 
Required  length  of  CD -74.834  ft. 


CHAPTER  III. 
MOMENTUM.    ENERGY.    BALANCING. 

I.  Velocity — ^Acceleration. — ^The  idea  of  velocity  involves  both 
speed  and  direction.  The  velocity  of  a  body  is  its  rate  of  change  of 
position,  and,  if  constant,  it  is  measured  by  the  number  of  imits  of 
length  described  in  a  unit  of  time. 

The  imits  of  length  ordinarily  used  are  a  foot,  a  metre,  or  a  cen- 
timetre, and  the  unit  of  time  is  a  second.  Thus,  if  s  feet  are  described 
in  t  seconds,  the  constant  velocity  v  is  given  by 

1;  =  —    or    s=^vt. 

The  velocity  may  not  be  constant,  but  may  be  always  changing 

during  an  interval  of  time,  however  short,  and  then  -  is  the  average 

velocity,  the  actual  velocity  at  any  point  being  the  average  velocity 

over  a  very  small  distance  including  that  point. 

The  average  velocity,  for  example,  of  a  train  travelling  at  the 

45  X  5280 
rate  of  45  miles  per  hour  is    ^^    ^  =66  ft.  per  second,  but  its 

actual  velocity  at  any  point  may  be  very  different  from  this  amount. 

At  sea  the  speed  is  always  measured  in  knots,  a  knot  being  6080  ft. 

u  1     ..       r  1     6080     ,  ^^  ^, 

per  hour,  or  an  average  velocity  of  very  nearly  o^nA=*l-69  ft.  per 

second. 

When  a  body  has  passed  over  s  ft.  in  ^  sees.,  the  average  velocity 

Js 
in  doing  an  additional  distance  of  Js  ft.  in  Jt  sees,  is  jT,  and  if  Jt 

is  diminished  indefinitely,  the  average  velocity  becomes  the  actual 

153 
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velocity  at  the  instant  t  and  is  indicated  by  the  rdati(Hi 

ds 

The  acceleratwn  of  a  body  is  its  rate  of  change  of  velocity,  and 
if  it  is  constant,  it  is  measured  by  the  change  of  velocity  in  a  unit 
of  time. 

Thus,  if  the  velocity  changes  from  7  f /s  to  v  f/s  in  t  sees.,  the 
acceleration  a  is  given  by 

a  =  — 7— ,    or    vV+at. 
In  Montreal,  e.g.,  the  velocity  of  a  body  falUng  freely  from  rest  is 


32.1765  f/s 

or      980.73  cm/s 

after  1  sec, 

64.353     " 

"     1961.46     " 

"•    2  "^ 

96.5295   " 

"     2942.19     " 

"    3  " 

There  is,  therefore,  an  increase  in  the  velocity  of  32.1765  f/s 
or  980.73  cm/s  every  second.  The  acceleration  in  this  case  is 
the  same,  and  is  called  a  uniform  acceleration. 

Again,  let  U  be  the  average  velocity.    Then 

and  therefore 

s^Vt+^at^ 

and  as^^iP-W^. 

The  acceleration  may  not  be  constant,  but  may  be  alwajrs  chang- 
ing in  any  interval  of  time,  however  small  that  interval  may  be,  and 
in  this  case  {v  —  V)/t  is  the  average  acceleration.  Let  the  velocity  change 
from  V  after  t  sees,  to  v  +  Jv  after  {t+  At)  sees.,  so  that  Av  is  the  change 

Av 
of  velocity  in  an  additional  period  of  At  sees.    Then  —  is  the  average 

acceleration  per  second,  and  this  is  true,  however  small  At  may  be, 
so  that  in  the  limit  it  becomes  the  actual  acceleration  at  the  instant 
t  and  is  indicated  by  the  relation 

dv  _d^s 


f 
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The  weights  of  various  materials  are  given  in  the  tables  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter,  and  the  specific  gravity  (sp.  g.)  of  a  substance 
is  its  weight  as  compared  with  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 

The  weight,  for  example,  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  is  approximately 
1000  ounces,  and  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  cast  iron  is  7200  ounces; 
its  sp.  g.  is  therefore  7200/1000-7-2. . 

The  unit  of  force  is  generally  assumed  to  be  the  attraction  of  the 
earth  on  a  pound  weight  and  is  called  the  force  of  a  pound.  Thus  if 
a  is  the  acceleration  of  a  weight  of  W  lbs.  imder  the  action  of  a  force 
of  P  lbs., 

9     W 

Now  the  value  of  jr  is  different  in  different  p^^rts  of  the  world,  being, 
for  example. 


32.1765    f/s 

or     980  73 

cm/s 

in  Montreal, 

32.19078   " 

''     981.17 

ft 

"  Greenwich, 

32.182       " 

"     980.9 

(1 

"  London, 

32.152       " 

"     980 

(( 

"  Baltimore, 

981 

(( 

"  Paris, 

32.088       ' ' 

"     978.04 

<  < 

at  the  Equator. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  variable  g  a  new  unit  of  force 
called  the  poundal  and  one  grth  of  that  just  defined  has  been  intro- 
duced.   Thus  if  Q^Pg,  a  force  of  Q  poundals  is  a  force  of  -(=P) 

*/ 
pounds. 

2.  Work. — Work  must  be  done  to  overcome  a  resistance.  Thus 
bodies,  or  systems  of  bodies,  which  have  their  parts  suitably  arranged 
to  overcome  resistances  are  capable  of  doing  work  and  are  said  to 
possess  energy.  This  enei^  is  termed  kinetic  or  potential  according 
as  jt  is  due  to  motion  or  to  position,  A  pile-driver  falling  from  a  height 
upon  the  head  of  a  pile  drives  the  pile  into  the  soil,  doing  work  in 
virtue  of  its  motion.  Examples  of  potential  energy,  or  energy  at  rest, 
are  afforded  by  a  bent  spring,  which  does  work  when  allowed  to  resume 
its  natural  form;  a  raised  weight,  which  can  do  work  by  falling  to  a 
lower  level;  gunpowder  and  dynamite,  which  do  work  by  exploding; 
a  Leyden  jar  charged  with  electricity,  which  does  work  by  being 
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dischaxged;  coal,  storage  baiterieSj  a  head  of  vxiter,  etc.  It  is  also 
evident  that  this  potential  energy  must  be  converted  into  kinetic 
energy  before  work  can  be  done.  A  familiar  example  of  this  trans- 
formation may  be  seen  in  the  action  of  a  common  pendulmn.  At  the 
end  of  the  swing  it  is  at  rest  for  a  moment  and  all  its  energy  is  poten- 
tial. When,  xmder  the  action  of  gravity,  it  has  reached  the  lowest 
point,  it  can  do  no  more  work  in  virtue  of  its  position.  It  has  acquired , 
however,  a  certain  velocity,  and  in  virtue  of  this  velocity  it  does  work 
which  enables  it  to  rise  on  the  other  side  of  the  swing.  At  inter- 
mediate points  its  energy  is  partly  kinetic  and  partly  potential. 

A  measure  of  energy,  or  of  the  capacity  for  doing  work,  is  the 
vxrrk  done. 

The  energy  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  actual  work  done  in  the 
following  cases : 

(a)  If  the  effort  exerted  and  the  resistance  have  a  common  point 
of  application. 

(b)  If  the  points  of  application  are  different  but  are  rigidly  con- 
nected. 

(c)  If  the  energy  is  transmitted  from  member  to  member,  pro- 
vided the  members  do  not  change  form  under  stress,  and  that  no 
enei^  is  absorbed  by  frictional  resistance  or  restraint  at  the  connec- 
tions. 

Generally  speaking,  work  is  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  internal  work,  or 
work  done  against  the  mutual  forces  exerted  between  the  molecules 
of  a  body  or  system  of  bodies,  and  external  work,  or  work  done  by  or 
against  the  external  forces  to  which  the  body  or  bodies  are  subjected. 
In  cases  (a),  (6),  (c),  above,  the  internal  work  is  necessarily  nil. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  body  yields  to  some  extent  under 
stress,  and  work  must  be  done  to  produce  the  deformation.  Fric- 
tional resistances  tend  to  oppose  the  relative  motions  of  members 
and  must  also  absorb  energy.  If,  however,  the  work  of  deformation 
and  the  work  absorbed  by  frictional  resistance  are  included  in  the 
term  work  done,  the  relation  still  holds  that 

Energy  «  work  done. 

A  measure  of  work  done  is  the  product  of  the  resistance  by  the 
distance  through  which  it  is  overcome.  When  a  man  raises  a  weight  of 
one  poimd  one  foot  against  the  action  of  gravity  he  does  a  certain 
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amount  of  work.  To  raise  it  two  feet  he  must  do  twice  as  much  work, 
and  ten  times  as  much  to  raise  it  ten  feet.  The  amount  of  work 
must  therefore  be  proportional  to  the  number  of  feet  through  which 
the  weight  is  raised.  Again,  to  raise  two  pounds  one  foot  requires 
twice  as  much  work  as  to  raise  one  pound  through  the  same  distance; 
while  five  times  as  much  work  would  be  required  to  raise  five  pounds, 
and  ten  times  as  much  to  raise  ten  pounds.  Thus  the  amount  of 
work  must  also  be  proportional  to  the  weight  raised.  Hence  a 
measure  of  the  work  done  is  the  product  of  the  number  of  pounds  by 
the  ntmaber  of  feet  through  which  they  are  raised,  the  resulting  num- 
ber being  designated  foot-pounds.  Any  other  units,  e.g.,  a  pound  and 
an  inch,  a  ton  and  an  inch,  a  kilogramme  and  a  metre,  etc.,  may  be 
dioeen,  and  the  work  done  represented  in  inch-pounds,  inch-tons, 
kilogram-metres,  etc.  This  standard  of  measurement  is  applicable 
to  all  classes  of  machinery,  since  every  machine  might  be  worked 
by  means  of  a  pulley  driven  by  a  falling  weight. 

3.  ObUque  Resistance. — Let  a  body  move  against  a  resistance 
R  inclined  at  an  angle  d  to  the  direction  of  motion  (Fig.  278).  No 
work  is  done  against  the  normal  compo- 
nent R  sin  d,  as  there  is  no  movement  of 
the  point  of  application  at  right  angles  to 
the  direction  of  motion.  This  component 
is,  therefore,  merely  a  pressure.  The  work 
done  against  the  tangential  component 
R  cos  0  between  two  consecutive  points  M 
and  N  of  the  path  of  the  body  is  R  cos  d-MN.  ^'''  ^' 

Hence  the  total  work  done  between  any  two  points  A  and  B  of  the 
path 

-  I{R  cos  d'MN) «  fR  cos  dds, 

Jo  • 

«  being  the  length  of  AB. 

If  AB  is  a  straight  line  (Fig.  279),  and  if  K  is  constant  in  direc- 
tion and  magnitude, 

the  total  work -22  cos  d-AB^RAC, 

AC  being  the  projection  of  the  displacement  upon  the  line  of  action 
of  the  resistance.    Let  the  path  be  the  arc  of  a  circle  (Fig.  280) 
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subtending  an  angle  a  at  the  centre, 
the  work  done  from  A  to  B. 


If  R  and  0  remain  constant^ 


«ficos»XarcA5«/2cos^OAa«/20Af  eosSa-Kpa-Jlfa, 

p  being  the  perpendicular  from  0  upon  the  direction  of  R,  and 
M^Rp  being  the  moment  of  resistance  to  rotation. 

K  there  are  more  resistances  than  one,  they  may  be  treated 


Rainfi    R 


separately  and  their  several  effects  superposed.  In  such  case, 
M  will  be  the  total  moment  of  resistance  and  will  be  equal  to  the 
algebraic  sum  of  the  separate  moments. 

The  normal  component  ft  sin  ^  produces  a  pressure. 
4.  Graphical  Method.— Let  a  body  describe  a  path  AB  (Fig.  281) 
against    a    variable    resistance    of    such    a 
_B  character  that  its  magnitude  in  the  direc- 
tion of  motion  may  be  represented  at  any 
point  M  by  an  ordinate  MN  to  the  curve  CD, 
Let    the    path   AB   be   subdivided    into   a 
number  of  parts,  each  part  MP  being  so 
small  that  the  resistance  from  M  to  P  may 
be    considered    uniform.    The    mean    value 
MN-\-PQ 


done  in  overcoming  it 


of  this  resistance 
MN+PQ 


and  the  work 


MP -the    area    MNQP    in  the 


limit.    Hence  the  total  work  done  from  A  to  B^  the  area  bounded 
by  the  curves  AB,  CD,  and  the  ordinates  AC,  BD, 

5.  Energy.    Impulse.   Momentum. — ^The  loork  done  in  overcoming 
a  resistance  of  R  lbs.  through  a  distance  of  a  ft.  is  Rs  ft.-lbs. 
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The  power  required  to  overcome  a  resistance  of  R  lbs.  at  a  velocity 
of  V  f ./s.  is  Rv  in  ft.-lbs.  per  second. 

A  horse-^povjer,  usually  written  H.P.,  is  an  arbitrary  unit  which 

was  defined  by  Watt  as  the  poiDer  which  accomplished  33,000  ft.-lbs. 

per  minute  or  550  ft.-lbs.  per  second.    Thus  the  H.P.  required  to 

Rv 
overcome  the  resistance  of  R  lbs.  at  a  velocity  of  v  f  ,/s.  is  -^. 

One  foot-pound  =  1.356  joules. 
One  British  thermal  unit  =  1058  joules. 
One  waU^  one  joule  per  second,  and  is  the  work  done 
by  a  current  of  1  ampere  at  1  volt. 

In  electricity,  however,  power  is  usually  reckoned  in  RilowaMs, 
each  of  1000  watts. 

One  H.P.  -  550  X  1.356  «  746  watts,  so  that 
One  kilowatt  - 1000  h-  746  =  1.34  H.P. 

An  average  of  14  watts  per  candle-power  is  required  for  an 
incandescent  electric  lamp,  and  a  lamp  of  2000  candle-power  must 
therefore  absorb  8  kilowatts,  or  about  11  H.P. 

By  the  preceding  article,  when  the  body  starts  from  rest,  i.e., 
when  7-0, 


and 

Therefore 

and 


W  v^ 
Thus  the  terms  Ps  and  — :r  are   convertible   and  so   also   are 

9  ^ 

W 
the  terms  Pt  and  — v. 
9 
But  Ps,  the  product  of  a  force  of  P  potmds  acting  in  its  own 


r2 
2  " 

•as- 

■^ 

V 

•at- 

■^ 

Ps- 

Pt' 

W 

- — V. 

9 
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direction  through  a  distance  of  8  ft.,  is  the  work  done  in  ft.-lbs.    There- 

W  ir^ 
fore  —  -5-  is  also  measured  in  f t.-lbs.  and  is  called  the  kinetic  energy 

or  stored-up  work  of  a  body  of  W  lbs.  moving  with  a  velocity  of  v  f /s. 

Again,  Pt,  the  product  of  a  force  of  P  lbs.  acting  for  t  seconds, 

is  its  impulse  and  is  expressed  in  second-pounds.    Hence,  too,  the 

W 
product  —V,  which  is  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  Pt,  is  expressed 

in  second-pounds  and  is  called  the  momentum  or  quantity  of  m/)tion 
of  a  body  of  W  lbs.  moving  with  a  velocity  of  v  f /s. 

The  formute  obtained  may  now  be  tabulated  as  follows: 
When  the  body  starts  from  rest,  i.e.  when  7-0, 

1  W 
Ps  =  2""^  ^  foot-pounds, 

Qs  -  ^Wxf^  in  foot-poundals, 

W 
Pt^ — V  in  second-pounds, 

Qt  =  Wv  in  second-poundals. 
When  the  body  starts  with  a  velocity  of  V  f ./s.' 

as  =  iv2_^72    and    ai^v-V. 
Therefore 

I  W       I  W 
Ps"^  "^ — 2 — ^^  "^  foot-pounds, 

Qs^W^-WV^  in  foot-poundals, 

W      W 

Pt^ — V V  in  second-pounds, 

9        9 

Qt'^Wv—WV  in  second-poundals. 

W 
The  relation  —vPt 

9 

is  the  analytical  statement  of  Newton's  Second  Law  of  Motion, 
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which  has  been  expressed  by  Clerk  Maxwell  in  the  following  form: 

"This  change  of  momentum  is  numerically  equal  to  the  impulse  which 

produces  it,  and  is  in  the  same  direction." 

This  result  is  also  true  for  two  or  more  bodies  or  systems  of  bodies 

severally  acted  upon  by  extraneous  forces,  and  the  equation  may 

be  written 

Imv-IFt. 

Hence,  the  total  change  of  momentum  in  any  assigned  direction  is 
equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  impulses  in  the  same  direction. 
Therefore,  also,  if  there  are  no  extraneous  forces,  the  total  momentum 
in  any  assigned  direction  is  constant,  which  is  the  principle  of  the 
conservation  of  linear  momentum. 
The  relation 


P«. 


2\?         9     I 


is  the  analytical  expression  of  the  statement  that  Ts,  the  work  done, 
is  equal  to  the  change  of  kinetic  energy  in  a  given  interval. 

If  the  body  is  a  material  particle  of  a  connected  system,  a  similar 
result  holds  for  every  other  particle  of  the  system,  and  denoting 
algebraic  sum  by  the  symbol  I, 


2\    ff  9     /' 


80  that  thjB  sum  of  the  work  done  by  the  several  forces  is  equal  to 
the  total  change  of  kinetic  energy.  This  is  a  particular  case  of 
the  principle  of  conservation  of  energy  which  asserts  that  energy  is 
indestructible. 

This  principle,  like  Newton's  laws  of  motion,  admits  of  no  gen 
eral  proof,  but  every  experiment  verifies  its  truth. 

A  part  of  the  work  IPs  may  be  expended  in  doing  what  is  called 
(a)  effective  or  useful  work,  as,  e.g.,  in  overcoming  an  external  resist- 
ance, and  (6)  wasted  work,  as,  e.g.,  in  overcoming  frictional  resistance. 

Denoting  by  T^  the  total  effective  work  and  by  Tm  the  total 
available  or  motive  work, 

1  /   W  W     \ 

—  the  total  change  of  kinetic  energy.  ^ 
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K  it  requires  an  expenditure  of  Tm  ft.-lbs.  of  work  to  drive  a  machine 

giving  Te  ft.-lbs.  of  usefvl  work,  the  efficiency  of  the  machine  is  defined 

T 
to  be  the  ratio  of  the  useful  to  the  total  work  or  ^. 

In  the  case  of  a  machine  working  at  a  normal  speed,  the  velocities 
of  the  different  parts  are  periodic,  being  the  same  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  any  period  or  number  of  periods.  For  any  such  interval 
V  -  F,  and  therefore 

so  that  there  is  an  equivalence  between  the  motive  and  effective 
work. 

It  requires  an  expenditure  of  Wh  ft.-lbs.  of  work  to  raise  a  weight 
of  W  pounds  from  rest  to  rest  through  a  vertical  distance  of  h  feet. 
The  weight  will  then  possess  an  equivalent  amount  of  potential 
energy  J  and  if  it  is  allowed  to  fall  freely  through  the  vertical  dis- 
tance of  h  feet  it  acquires  a  velocity  of  vf/s.  given  by 

1  W 

and  therefore  -  — ^  «  Wh. 

2  g 

This  shows  the  equivalence  between  the  work  done  in  raising  the 
weight,  the  potential  energy  of  the  weight  at  its  highest  point,  and 
the  work  given  out  in  the  form  of  kinetic  energy  in  falling  freely. 
Suppose  that  the  weight  moving  with  a  velocity  of  v  f/s  strikes 
a  second  body,  and  that  the  point  of  application  moves  m  the  direc- 
tion of  the  blow,  through  a  small  distance  x  against  a  mean  resist- 
ance R\    Then 

B'a;  =  work  required  to  overcome  J?', 
-kinetic  energy  of  W, 
1  W 

Within  a  certain  limit,  called  the  limit  of  elasticity ,  the  actual 
resistance  is  directly  proportional  to  the  distance  through  which 
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the  point  of  application  moves,  and  therefore  varies  unifomdy  from- 
nil  to  a  maximum  resistance  R.    Then 

-I 

and  therefore  i 

Rz  =  2W{h-hx). 

i 

/ 

Hence,  if  TF  is  suddenly  applied  from  rest, 

and  R^2W, 

so  that  the  effect  of  the  sudden  application  is  to  develope  a  resistance 
equal  to  tvnce  the  weight. 

6.  Triangle  and  Parallelogram  of  Velocity  and  Acceleration. — So 
far  the  motion  of  a  body  on  a  straight  line  has  only  been  considered. 
Let  a  steamer  in  t  sees,  move  from  0  to  A  with  a  velocity  of  Vi  f/s., 
and  in  the  same  time  let  a  body  move  across  the  deck  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  OB  with  a  velocity  of  V2  f/s,  Fig.  282.  In  t  sees,  the 
body  will  be  at  a  point  C  defined  by  OA  =  Vit  and  AC  =  V2t,  AC  being 

parallel  to  OB.    The  ratio  777==  A  =  ^  is  constant,  and  therefore  C 

OA    vit    vi  ' 

OC 

must  describe  the  straight  line  OC.    Also  the  ratio  ^  is  constant, 

and  since  OA  is  described  at  a  constant  rate,  so  also  is  OCy  and 
therefore  the  resultant  of  vi  and  V2  is  a  constant  velocity.  Taking 
t  to  be  one  second,  then  OA^vi,  AC^V2,  and  OC,  the  actual  dis- 
placement of  the  body  in  a  imit  of  time,  is  the  resultant  velocity  in 
direction  and  magnitude.  It  is  the  diagonal,  drawn  from  the  starting^ 
point  0,  of  the  parallelogram  OACB. 

Again,  if  OA  and  AC  are  taken  to  represent  the  increase  (or 
gromih)  of  component  velocities,  OC  must  represent  the  increase 
(or  growth)  of  the  resultant  velocity. 

Thus  the  parallelograms  of  velocity  and  acceleration  are  estab- 
lished and  velocities  and  accelerations  may  be  resolved  and  com- 
pounded in  accordance  with  precisely  the  same  rules  that  govern 
the  triangle  of  forces. 
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Relative  Velocity. — ^The  velocity  of  one  body  relatively  to  another 
is  the  velocity  with  which  the  first  body  would  appear  to  move 
if  the  observer  were  moving  with  the  second  body.  The  relative 
motion  is  of  course  unaflfected  if  the  same  velocity  is  applied 
in  the  same  direction  to  each  body.  Let  a  body  at  0  move  in  the 
direction  OA  with  a  velocity  of  vi  f/s.,  and  let  a  body  at  D  move 


FiQ.  283. 


in  the  direction  DE  with  a  velocity  of  V2  f/s,  Fig.  283.  Apply  to  O 
and  to  D  a  velocity  of  V2  f/s.  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  motion 
of  D.  Then  D  is  brought  to  rest,  while  0  has  two  simultaneous 
velocities,  the  one,  t?i,  in  the  direction  of  OA,  and  the  other,  V2,  in 
the  direction  of  OB,  parallel  to  DE. 

Taking  OA^vi  and  0B^V2,  the  diagonal  OC  is  the  resultant 
of  these  two  velocities  and  represents  in  direction  and  magnitude 
the  relative  velocity,  i.e.,  the  velocity  of  0  as  seen  from  D. 

7.  Equation  of  Motion  and  Energy. — Let  Zi,  yi,  zi  be  the  co- 
ordinates of  the  C.  of  G.  of  a  moving  body  of  mass  M  with  respect 
to  three  rectangular  axes  at  any  given  instant. 

Let  X2,  ^2,  22  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  same  point  after  a  unit 
of  time. 

Ijct  Xi,  y\,  z\  he  the  co-ordinates  of  any  particle  of  mass  m  at 
the  given  instant. 

Let  X2,  j/2,  Z2  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  same  particle  after  a 
unit  of  time.     Then 

Mxi^Z{mx\),    Myi'-Hmyx),    Mzi'^Iirnzi); 
Mx2  =  2*  (mx2) ,     My  2  - 1  (my  2) ,    Mz2  =  I  (mz2) ; 
therefore     M(x2-Xi)  -  2'm(x2-xi),    Af(j/2-yi)  -i'm(y2-yi), 

M{z2-zi)==Im{z2-zi), 
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or  Mw'Imu,    Mv^Imv,    Mw'^ImWj 

ti,  V,  w  being  the  component  velocities  of  the  C.  of  G.  at  the  given 
instant  with  respect  to  the  three  axes,  and  w,  v^  w  the  component 
velocities  of  the  particle  m  at  the  same  instant. 
From  these  last  equations, 

Therefore  Mil? +7?+vP)^  Im(uu + tw + ww) , 

which  may  be  written  in  the  form 

or  MU^'\'ImV^^Imv^, 

U  being  the  resultant  velocity  of  the  C.  of  G.,  v  that  of  the  particle, 
and  V  that  of  the  particle  relatively  to  the  C.  of  G. 
The  last  equation  may  be  written 

MU^    ImY^     Imv^ 
2    "*"     2     ■"     2     • 

Thus  the  energy  of  the  total  mass  collected  at  the  centre  of 
gravity,  together  with  the  energy  relatively  to  the  centre  of  gravity, 
is  equal  to  the  total  energy  of  motion. 

If  the  body  revolves  around  an  axis  through  its  C.  of  G.  with 
an  angular  velocity  (i)^  the  second  term  of  the  last  equation  becomes 

r  being  the  distance  of  the  particle  m  from  the  axis  and  /  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  the  body  with  respect  to  the  axis. 

Again,  let  X^  7,  Z  be  the  forces  parallel  to  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z^ 
respectively,  acting  upon  a  particle  of  mass  m.    Then 
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and  "^^^^^^^M  ^  ^^' 

Therefore 

idx  d^x     dy  ^    dz  d^z\     J^       iy    Jz\ 

^"^U  'dF^dx  Ix^^Ji  dp]   ^VdJt^^di^^W) 

Integrating  with  respect  to  t^ 

H  being  a  constant  of  integration, 

or  \2mv^  =  fl{Xdx  +  Ydy-\-Zdz)  +H. 

Hence,  if  i?o  is  the  initial  velocity, 

i{Imi^'-Imvo^)  ^  f  I{Xdx-\-Ydy+Zdz) 

-the  work  done  on  the  system. 

8.  Angular   Velocity.    Centrifugal  Force. — ^Angular  velocity  may 

be  defined  as  the  number  of  radians  per  second,  a  radian  being  the 

angle  subtended  at  the  centre  of  a  circle  by  an  arc  equal  in  length  to 

180° 
the  radius.    This  angle  is  =57.2958  degrees,  and  if  a  wheel 

makes  N  revolutions  per  minute,  its  angular  velocity  is  -^  radians 

per  second. 

A  body  constrained  to  move  in  a  plane  curve  exerts  upon  the 
body  which  constrains  it  a  force  called  centrifugal  force,  which  is 
equal  and  opposite  to  the  deviating  (or  centrip- 
etal) force  exerted  by  the  constraining  body  upon 
the  revolving  body. 

Let  a  particle  of  mass  m  move  from  a  point 
P  to  a  consecutive  point  Q  (Fig.  284)  of  its 
\  path  during  an  interval  of  time  t  under  the 

''0  action  of  a  normal  deviating  force. 

Fio.  284.  Let  tj^g  normals  at  P  and  Q  meet  in  0;  PC 

may  be  considered  as  the  indefinitely  small  arc  of  a  circle  with  its 
i^utre  at  0. 
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If  there  were  no  oonstraining  force,  the  body  would  move  along 
the  tangent  at  P  to  a  point  T  such  that  PT'^vt,  v  being  the  linear 
velocity  at  P. 

Under  the  deviating  force  the  body  is  pulled  towards  0  through 
a  distance  Pl^-^^ffi,  f  being  the  normal  acceleration  and  QN  being 
drawn  perpendicular  to  OP. 

Also,  in  the  limit,        PQ  r^PT-^QN-^vU 

But  QN^^PNX20P. 

Therefore  tr^t^  -  ift^iR, 

R  being  the  radius  OP,  and  hence 

<o  being  the  angular  velocity. 

Hence  the  deviating  force  of  the  mass  m 

and  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  centrifugal  force. 

Again,  if  a  solid  body  of  mass  M  revolve  with  an  angular  velocity 
(0  about  an  axis  passing  through  its  C.  of  G.,  the  total  centrifugal 
force  will  be  nil,  provided  the  axis  of  rotation  is  an  axis  of  symmetry, 
or  is  one  of  the  principal  axes  of  inertia  at  the  C.  of  G. 

If  the  a»s  of  rotation  is  parallel  to  one  of  these  axes,  but  at  a 
distance  R  from  the  C.  of  G., 

-    TF     - 
the  centrifugal  force  -  ImraP  =  aPImr  « cu^MR  «  —aPR, 

r  being  the  distance  of  a  particle  of  mass  m  from  the  axis  and  W 
the  weight  of  the  body.  Thus  the  centrifugal  force  is  the  same  as  if 
the  whole  mass  were  concentrated  at  the  C.  of  G. 
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If  the  axis  of  rotation  is  inclined  at  an  angle  0  to  the  principal 
axis,  the  body  will  be  constantly  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  a  couple  of  moment 
2jBtan^,  E  being  the  actual  energy  of 
the  body. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  case  of  a 
ring  of  radius  r  rotating  with  angular 
velocity  w  about  its  centre  0,  Let  p  be 
the  weight  of  the  ring  per  unit  of  length 
of  periphery.  Consider  any  half-ring  AFB. 
The    centrifugal    force    of    any    element 


Fig.  285. 


9 

The  component  of  this  force  parallel  to  AB  is  balanced  by  an 
equal  and  opposite  force  at  C",  the  a^gle  C^'OB  being  =the  angle 
CO  A,    Thus  the  total  centrifugal  force  parallel  to  AOB  is  nil. 

The  component  of  the  force  at  C,  perpendicular  to  AB, 

-  P^'^r  sin  COD = ^^a/h-  cos  CCE 
9  9 

pCC'  .  CE       aPr 
Hence,  the  total  centrifugal  force  perpendicular  to  AB 

^  ?  9 

If  T  is  the  force  developed  in  the  material  at  each  of  the  points  A 
and  B, 

9 
since  the  direction  of  2*  is  evidently  perpendicular  to  AB, 


9  9 


and  therefore 

i>  being  the  circumferential  velocity, 
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Let  /  be  the  intensity  of  stress  at  A  and  JB,  and  w  the  specific 
weight  of  the  material. 

Assuming  that  T  is  distributed  uniformly  over  the  sectional 
areaa  at  A  and  B, 

w 

'     9 

Thus,  the  stress  is  independent  of  the  radius  for  a  given  value 
of  D,  and  the  result  is  applicable  to  every  point  of  a  flexible  element, 
whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  surfaces  over  which  it  is  stretched. 

• 
9.  £x.  1.  A  train  of  W  lbs.  gross  weight  starts  from  a  station  at  A  and  runs 
on  the  level  to  a  station  at  D,  I  ft.  away.    If  the  average  speed  is  not  to  exceed  v 
f/8,  find  the  time  between  the  two  stations. 

If  the  time  is  not  limited^  find  the  least  time  in  which  the  run  from  A  to  D 
can  he  made  and  the  maximum  speed  attained. 

Let  P  lbs.  be  the  average  pull  exerted  by  the  engine; 
/e   "     "    *'         "        road  resistance; 
B   '*     '*    "        "       brake  resistance. 
Under  the  action  of  the  force  P—R  the  speed  of  the  train  gradually  in- 
creases from  nil  bA,  A  U>  V  f/s  at  B,  and  the  train  then  possesses  a  kinetic 

1  W 
energy  of  -^ — w*  ft.-lbs.    The  train  runs  at  the  uniform  speed  of  v  f/s  from 

B  to  C,  when  steam  is  shut  off,  the     h ' 1 i\ 

brakes  apphed,  and  the  train  is  gradually  ^j ^1^ ^        jp 

brought  to  rest  at  D,  its  kinetic  energy     j^.^ A^ j-«-<y j        J 

having    been    absorbed    by  the    force 

B+iJacting  through  the  distance  CD-^.  Fia.  286. 

Hence,  taking  AB^p, 

the  time  between  A  and  D  , 

-time  from  A  toB+time  from  B  to  C+time  from  C  to  D 

^p_^l-p-q^q__^l^p±q (1) 

\v  V  \v     V         V 

Also,  ~  {P^R)p^^—v^~{B+R)q (2) 

Substituting  in  (1)  the  values  of  p  and  q  from  (2),  the  time  between  A  and  D 
^l     l^Wv         P  +  B 


V     2    g   (P-R){B-\-Ry 


Secondly,  if  the  speed  is  not  limited,  it  gradually  increases  from  nil  at  A 
to  a  maximum  at  E,  where  AE^m.    Steam  is  then  shut  off,  the  brakes 
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applied,   and    the   train   is   gradually  brought    to   rest    in    the    distance 
ED^l-m, 

Taking  Vaux,  f /s  as  the  max.  speed  attained, 

(P--R)m^l^{vn^y^(B-^R)(l--m), 
2  g 

and  therefore 

"^    \W  — pTb — 1  */" ^ 

Also,  the  least  time  between  A  and  D 

-time  from  A  to  E +time  from  EtoD 
2m      2(Z-m)      JZ_ 


Vmax.         thnax.       thnax. 

i2lW         P-^B         li 
"I    g    (P'R){B+R)i  ""^ ^^^ 

//  the  trains  runs  up  an  incline  of  I  in  m,  the  pull  P  of  the  engine  has  to  do 
the  additumal  work  of  lifting  the  weight  W  lbs.  of  the  train  through  the  vertical 

distance  —  every  second.    The  times  and  maximum  speed  can  therefore  he  found 
m 

W 
from  the  expressions  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  by  substituting  R -{'  —  for  R. 

m 

Again,  if  E  lbs.  is  the  weight  on  the  locomotive  drivers,  and  if  the  adhesion 

is  fi  times  the  weight,  then 

B'/iW, 
and  the  max.  pull  P  -  fiE. 

W 

The  steepest  incline  up  which  an  engine  can  climb  is  — . 

In  practice  ft  usually  varies  from  }  to  i. 

The  H.P.  required  to  run  a  train  of  W  tons  at  a  speed  of  M  miles  per  hour 
up  or  down  an  inchne  having  a  slope  of  a^,  and  against  an  average  road  resist- 
ance on  the  level  at  this  speed  of  R  lbs.  per  ton,  is 

(R  cos  a  ±2000  sin  a)-r=^, 

which  for  a  light  incline  of  1  in  m  becomes 

[R ± -^ j  375  ,  approxm:iately. 

Ex.  2.  The  rim  of  a  fly-wheel  weighing  5000  lbs.  has  a  velocity  of  40  f/s; 
what  is  its  kinetic  energy  t  What  is  the  loss  of  kinetic  energy  due  to  a  r educa- 
tion of  At  per  cent  in  the  rim  velocity  f    How  much  is  the  rim  velocity  reduced 
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by  a  dimintiHon  of  45,000  fL-lbs.  in  the  kinetic  energy  f    If  ,0S  is  the  coefficient 

of  axle  friction,  and  if  the  diameter  of  the  fly-wheel  is  12  times  that  of  the  axU, 

how  many  H,P,  will  be  required  to  turn  the  wheel  f 

5000  40' 
The  kinetic  energy-^  —-125,000  ft.-lbs. 

The  rim  velocity  reduced  4  per  cent  becomes  (40-1.6) -38.4  f/s.,  and 

♦u                    A'      J'    ^-                  5000(38.4)' 
the  corresponding  kinetic  energy  -  -^ ^-^. 

Therefore  the  loss  of  kinetic  energy 


)/40^    38,4%     _ 

It— 2-r^ 


.5^/^  _:2;^  )  «9800  ft.-lbs. 


If  V  f/s.  is  the  rim  velocity  when  the  kinetic  energy  is  diminished  by 
45,000  ft.-lbs., 

^(^"-^-45,000,    and  therefore    v-32f/s., 

so  that  the  reduction  of  velocity  is  8  f/s. 

The  circumferential  velocity  of  the  axle-ff-V^  f/s. 

The  weight  on  the  axle -5000  lbs. 

The  frictional  resistance  at  the  axle  surface  -  .08  X5000 

-400  lbs. 
Therefore  the  H.P.  required  to  turn  the  wheel 

400  xy 

550     ^^• 

Ex.  3.  A  weight  of  Wi  tone  falls  h  ft,  and  by  n  successive  blows  drives  an 
inelastic  pile  weighing  W2  tons  a  feet  into  the  ground.  Find  the  mean  effective 
resistance  of  the  ground.  If  the  ground  resistance  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
depth  of  penetration,  how  far  wUl  the  pile  sink  under  the  rth  blow  t  If  the  head 
of  the  pUe  is  crushed  for  a  length  of  x  ft,,  x  being  very  small  as  compared  with 

the  depth  —  of  penetration,  find  (1)  the  mean  thrust,  during  the  blow,  between 
n 

the  weight  and  the  pile;  (2)  the  time  of  penetration;  (3)  the  time  during  which 

the  blow  acts. 

As  the  pile  is  inelastic,  the  weight  does  not  rebound,  but  the  pile  and  weight, 

immediately  the  blow  is  struck,  move  along  together  with' a  common  velocity 

of  u  f/s.,  ^ven  by 

Wx-k-W^      Wx 

u  -  — V, 

9  9 

since  the  momentum  does  not  change. 
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Thus  the  available  energy  of  the  pile  and  weight 


1  Wi  +  W,  .        Wi' 


Wi'h 


2        g  Wi-\-W%2g     Wi  +  W%' 

This  energy  is  sufficient  to  carry  the  pile  and  weight  through  a  distance  of 

—  ft.,  against  Rm.  the  mean  effective  ground  resistance  in  tons,  and  therefore 
n 

R.^      ^'*^ 


or  R- 


n     TTi  +  fT,' 
IT,'     nA 


TTi+TF.  a' 


so  that  the  pile  and  weight  will  slowly  sink  under  a  superposed  weight  of 
futons. 

To  allow  for  gravity,  the  value  of  &  should  be  increased  by  TTi  +  TTi. 

Let  7  be  the  mean  thrust  between  the  weight  and  pile  for  the  very  small 
interval  of  t  seconds,  during  which  the  head  of  the  pile  is  crushed  through 
the  distance  of  x  ft.  The  thrust  T  is  necessarily  very  great  as  compared 
with  Rty  which  may  be  disregarded  without  causing  any  sensible  error.    Hence 

Tx-the  work  expended  in  the  crushing 

Also,  T  is  necessarily  very  great  as  compared  with  R,  which  may  be  dis- 
regarded without  causing  any  appreciable  error. 

Therefore  Tt  -  impulse 

*  change  of  momentum 


TTi  +  IF.  g 


n    g 


and  i  --f  ^  —  -  I"  Xtime  of  fall  of  weight. 

n      9       ^ 
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After  the  blow  the  pile  sinks  —  ft.  with  an  average  velocity  of  -77  t/a,  and 

n  z 

theh»i€o/pe«e<^rfio«.^-^|.-^ 
Wi+Wm      a 


Wi     4ny/h' 
If  the  ground  resistance  is  proportional  to  the  depth  of  penetration,  let 
:Br- penetration  produced  by  r  blows; 
»^,  -        "  "       "  r-1  blows. 

Then  av  — »p-i  -        "  "       "  the  rth  blow  against  an  average 

resistance  of  ^"'"f""!.  J^. 
2        a 

Hence  ^'+^^-1  ^x(a:»-av-i)  -work  done  by  each  blow 

"2    n'        ' 
or  ar— ar     -— . 

r       r-i      n 

So,  «»     -x»     --, 


•  n 

and  therefore  «r"»'->    ^^    «r='~"7=V^ 

80  that  the  penetration  under  the  rth  blow 

*       vn 

If  Rtnax.  is  the  maximum  ground  resistance, 

J?  9P         ^1      2nfe 

W1  +  W9   a 
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1  X 

The  time  of  penetrating  the  depth  ^■■^'^2^"T77t^' 

If  X  is  not  small  as  compared  with  the  depth  of  penetration  of  a  blow, 
let  y  and  z  be  the  distances,  in  feet,  through  which  the  pile  moves  during  the 
action  of  the  blow  and  after  the  blow.    Then 

rx+At/-work  done  in  the  crushing  and  in  overcoming  the 
ground  resistance  in  t  seconds 

-_.     1  TF,-hTF>  , 
Tt- change  of  momentum  of  Wi 

Tl—i^- change  of  momentum  of  pile 

- — u, 
9    ' 

and  JKrf  -  work  done  after  the  blow 

-2  — - — u^^Wih-Tx-R^, 

so  that  Tx  +  Re(y  +  «)  -  Wih, 

or  Tx+Rea^'Wih. 

Ex.  4.  Let  a  body  of  weight  Wi  moving  in  a  given  direction  with  a  velocity 
Vi  strike  a  body  of  weight  Wt  moving  in  the  same  direction  with  a  velocity  Va. 
After  impact  let  the  bodies  continue  to  move  in  the  same  direction  with  a  common 
velocity  u.    Find  the  energy  lost  in  impact. 

— Vi  + — Vt  -momentum  before  impact 
-momentum  after  impact 

or  Wivi  +  Wa)f  -  (TTi  +  Wf)u. 

Energy  before  unpact        - —  -^  + —  tt- 

9    ^      9    ^ 


„«  "    .{^)f. 
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Energy  lost  by  impact  '■^(^»^»'  +  ^^^  'Y  ^^*  "*"  ^'^ 

"  2g{Wx-¥Wt)  ' 

If  either  of  the  bodies  is  subjected  to  any  constraint,  energy  must  be  ex- 
pended to  overcome  such  constraint,  and  the  loss  of  energy  by  impact  will  be 


Ex.  5.  Let  a  hammer  weighing  Wi  lbs.,  moving  toith  a  velocity  of  v  ft.  per 
second,  strike  a  nail  weighing  W%  lbs.  and  drive  it  x  ft.  irUo  a  piece  of  timber,  of 
vxighi  Wt,  against  a  mean  resistance  of  R  lbs. 

First,  assume  the  timber  to  be  fixed  in  position. 

Let  wi  be  the  common  velocity  acquired  by  the  hammer  and  nail. 

(TTi  +W2)—  -energy  expanded  in  overcoming  R. 

--Rx (1) 

But  — 1?- change  of  momentum- U\ (2) 

'^^^'^  W^W.^'^ (3> 

X       W\V 
Bnd  the  time  of  the  penetration ''— '^ -^ Bee.      .    .    .• (4) 

Second,  let  the  timber  be  free  to  move,  and  let  t^  be  the  common  velocity 
acquired  by  the  hammer,  nail,  and  timber. 

(TTi  +Tri)r-  -energy  expended  in  overcoming  R  plus  the  energy  expended 

in  producing  the  velocity  ut 

^Rx  +  {Wi+W2  +  Wz):^ (5) 

^^  Wi      TTi+TF,        fT.+TFj  +  TF, 

But  — 17- wi- y^ (6) 

9  9  9 

HenCBi  substituting  these  values  of  t^i  and  Ut  in  eq.  (5), 

WiW,  II     « 

(Wi  +  WM){Wi-hWt  +  Wt)2g  "^'^  • W 


also,  the  time  of  the  penetration 

X 

^iui^Wi  +  WT^^tgR 


X  TFiTF.        V 

Hr^^'^ (8) 
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and  the  distance  through  which  the  timber  moves 

2*     (Wi  +  W,  +  W,y2gR^^ ^^^ 

Ex.  6.  An  accumulatar,  loaded  to  a  pressure  of  750  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
has  a  ram  of  21  ins,  diameter  with  a  stroke  of  24  ft.  How  much  H.P,  can  he 
obtained  for  a  period  of  50  seconds? 

„-,  .     ,     1    22,^,,' 750X24 

H.P.reqmred---(21)^^^^ 

-226.8. 

Ex.  7.  Ten  thousand  50-watt  incandescent  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  450- 
waU  arc  lamps  are  to  he  supplied  with  power  from  a  ivaterfaU,  20  miles  away, 
having  an  effective  head  of  40  ft.  The  efficiency  of  the  converting  apparatus  is 
d2  per  cent,  of  the  turhine  85  per  cent,  and  the  losses  are  5  per  cent  hetween  the 
lamps  and  converters  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  transmission,  10  per  cent  on  the 
line,  and  10  per  cent'in  the  generators  and  transformers  hetween  the  line  and  the 
turhine-shaft.    Find  the  necessary  flow  of  water  per  hour. 

The  total  watts  required -(50. 10000 +450.250)W-W-W-W-W-     - 
Hence,  if  Q  is  the  water-supply  in  cubic  feet  per  second, 

fi9Aoi^     „p^612^__(100)^ 
^'^"550  746     '92.85-95-90* 

and  Q  -  300  •  175  c.f /sec, 

and  the  supply  in  cubic  feet  per  hour 

-  60- 60- e- 1,080,630. 

Ex.  8.  A  l-oz,  huUet  moving  with  a  velocity  of  800  ft.  per  second  strikes  a 
target  and  is  stopped  dead  in  the  space  of  ^inch  (^-32).    Then 

i-A-A-(800)»-i?'.p%-TV; 

and  R\  the  mean  resistance  overcome  by  the  bullet,  -  5000  lbs.    The   time 
in  which  the  bullet  is  brought  to  rest 

momentum    A -A -800        1 
force       ""     5000     "3200^^* 

Ex.  9.  A  volume  of  water  of  length  I  feet  moves  along  a  pipe  with  a  velocity 
of  V  f/s  and  is  quickly  and  uniformly  shut  off  by  the  closing  of  a  valve.  Find 
the  increase  in  the  pressure  per  square  inch  near  the  valve. 

If  p  is  the  increased  pressure  per  square  foot,  and  t  sees,  the  interval  in 
which  the  closing  is  effected, 

p^  -momentum  of  the  fluid  mass 
62i, 


I 
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and  therefore 


the  pressure  per  square  inch  -  -^  ^tta  — • 

144     144  gt 


Ex.  10.  A  weight  of  W  pounds  of  water  passes  through  a  turbine  wheel 
from  a  to  f.  It  enters  at  a  vnth  a  velocity  of  v^  f/s  in  a  direction  inclined  at 
an  angle  of  90**  — r  to  the  radius  Oa^n.  It  leaves  at  f  with  a  velocity  of  Vj  f/s 
in  a  direction  fh  inclined  at  an  angle  9  to  the  radius  Of  -  fs.  If  to  is  ^  angular 
velocity  of  the  wheel,  find  the  work  done  every  second  by  the  water  on  the  wheel. 

Let  pi,  pa  be  the  perpendiculars  from  the  axis  0  upon  the  directions  of 
ri,  r»,  respectively.    Then 

W 

—(ripi—t;»p«)- change  of  angular  momentum  per  sec.  between  a  and  / 

^M,  the  moment  of  impulse. 
Therefore  the  work  done  in  foot-pounds  per  second 


W 
— Mot  - — (o(vipi — wpt) . 

9 

Let  1^,  be  the  component  of  vi  along 
the  tangent  at  a; 

Let  v^  be  the  component  of  vs  along 
the  tangent  at  /. 

Then    p,v,  -Pit?^  seer  -r,t;4 

and  P2V2 ^PivZ  cosec  9  -r,!^ , 

80  that  the  work  in  foot-pounds 


^M(o  — -oir.v^  -r^v^) 

where  U\^r\ia  and  W8-rtft>,  are  the  peripheral  lineal  velocities  at  a  and  / 
respectively. 

The  components  v^  and  v^  are    usually  called   the  whirling   velocities. 


Ex.  11.  An  ice-yacht  travels  in  the  direction  of  its  keel  with  a  velocity  of 
V  f/s  under  the  action  of  a  wind  blowing  with  a  velocity  of  w  f/s  in  a  direction 
making  an  angle  ?  with  the  keel.     The  sail  is  set  at  an  angle  a  with  the  keel, 
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and  it  is  assumed  that  there  is  no  resistance  to  motion  along  the  keel.  Find  the 
maximum  speed  of  the  yacht. 

In  Fig.  288,  take  OA^v  and  BO  ^w.  Then  AB  is  the  apparent  or  relative 
velocity  of  the  wind. 

The  yacht  will  be  moving  at  full  speed  when  AB  is  paraUel  to  the  sail  OD, 


and  the  components  of  the  velocities  of  the  wind  (OB)  and  the  sail  (AO)  at 
right  angles  to  the  sail  are  then  equal. 

Therefore  t;  sin  a  - 1(?  sin  (^ — a) . 

For  given  values  of  w  and  a,  v  is  a  maximum  when  ^-90^|  and  then 

vsm  a  ^w  cos  a, 

or  17  -  U7  cot  a. 

The  velocity  of  the  boat  to  windward 

^     __co8^sin^-a 

"V  cos  ^-TT ''.        , 

•^  sm  a        ' 

which,  for  a  given  set  of  sail,  is  greatest  when 

2^-a-90°  or   ;?-45°+^. 
Thus  the  maximum  speed  to  windward 

-— (cosec  a-1). 

Ex.  12.  The  charge  of  powder  for  a  27-ton  breech-loader  with  a  9-ton  carriage 
is  300  lbs.;  the  weight  of  the  projectile  is  500  lbs,,  its  diameter  is  10  in,,  and  its  radius 
of  gyration  3.535  in,;  the  muzzle  velocity  is  2020  ft,  per  sec,;  the  velocity  of  recoil^ 
16}  ft,  per  sec;  the  gun  is  rifled  so  thai  the  projectile  makes  one  turn  in  40  calibres. 

Total  energy  of  explosion -energy  of  shot  +  energy  of  recoil; 
Energy  of  shot '^energy  of  translations- energy  of  rotation 

500    (2020)'    500    1^   /  jcH   2020\  Y3.535\  * 
"32.2       2         32.2  2    \  yV     40.^*/    \    12  / 

-31680124.2  +  97758.6 
-  31777882.8  ft.-lbs.; 
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Energy  oj recoU-^^^  ML'_330652.1  ft.-lbs. 

Hence,  if  C  be  the  energy  of  1  lb.  of  powder, 

C  •  300  -  31777882.8  +  330652.1 

-32108534.9  ft.-lbs., 

and  hence  C  - 107028.45  ft.-lbs.  -  47.7  ft.-tons. 

Ex.  13.  Let  W  he  ike  weight  of  a  fly-wheel  in  pounds ^  and  let  its  maximum 
and  minimum  angular  velocities  be  toi,  a>a,  respectively.  The  motion  being  one  of 
rotation  only,  the  energy  stored  up  when  the  velocity  rises  from  Wi  to  oti,  or  given 
out  when  it  falls  from  cji  to  ft>a,  is 

ti,  ra  being  the  linear  velocities  corresponding  to  wi,  wa,  and  k  being  taken 
equal  to  the  mean  radius  of  the  wheel. 

It  is  usual  to  specify  that  the  variation  of  velocity  is  not  to  exceed  a  cer- 
tain fractional  part  of  the  mean  velocity. 

Let  V  be  the  mean  velocity,  and  —  the  fraction.    Then 

y 
vi— ^2  — ;    also,    vi+V2-2y. 

|,,a_l,,8     yi 
Therefore  — - —  - — . 

2  ;t 

W  V^ 

Hence  the  work  stored  or  given  out  = . 

g  f' 

Ex.  14.  An  engine  weighing  64  tons  travels  round  a  curve  of  1000  ft,  radius 
ut  the  rale  of  45  miles  per  hour.  Find  the  horizontal  thrust  on  the  rails,  and  also 
find  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  resitUant  thrust. 

rru    L     •      ,  1^1.      .•  A      64X2000    1     /45X5280\*     1-7^0^ 

The  horizontal  thrust  m  pounds  =- — —  —— - 1  -r^r — -r-      - 1 7,424. 

^  32       lOOOV  60X60  / 

The  vertical  weight  in  pounds -64X2000 -128,000. 

Therefore  the  resultant  thrust  is  inclined  to  the  vertical  at  an  angle  whose 

The  resultant  thrust  in  pounds 


-\/(17,424)*  + (128000)' -129,181. 

Ex.  15.  Find  the  total  kinetic  energy  of  a  system  of  rigidly  connected  heavy 
particles  revolving  aboul  a  fixed  axis  with  a  uniform  angular  velocity  (o. 
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Let  TFi,  TTa,  TFs . . .  TF»  be  the  weights  of  the  particles  in  pounds,  and 
let  Xy  Xt,  zt ...  Xn  he  the  distances,  respectively,  of  the  particles  from  the 
fixed  axis. 

The  kinetic  energies  of  the  several  weights  are 

2    g  2   g  2    g 


Therefore  the  total  kinetic  energy 

^    \9  9  9         ^ 


/  being  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  system,  and  k  the  radius  of  gyration. 

10.  Inertia — ^Balancing. — Newton's  First  Law  of  Motion,  called 
also  the  Law  of  Inertia,  states  that  "a  body  will  continue  in  a  state 
of  rest  or  of  uniform  motion  in  a  straight  line  unless  it  is  made  to 
change  that  state  by  external  forces." 

This  property  of  resisting  a  change  of  state  is  termed  inertia, 
and  in  dynamics  is  always  employed  to  measure  the  quantity  of 
Tnatter  contained  in  a  body,  i.e.,  its  mass,  to  which  the  inertia  must 
be  necessarily  proportional.  Thus,  to  induce  motion  in  a  body, 
energy  must  be  expended,  and  must  again  be  absorbed  before  the  body 
can  be  brought  to  rest.  The  inertia  of  the  reciprocating  parts  of  a 
machine  may  therefore  heavily  strain  the  framework,  which  should 
be  bolted  to  a  firm  foundation,  or  must  be  sufficiently  massive  to 
counteract  by  its  weight  the  otherwise  unbalanced  forces. 

Ex.  16.  Consider  the  case  of  a  direct-acting  horizontal  steam-engine,  Fig.  289. 

^i   At  any  given  instant  let  the  crank  OP  and 

the  connecting-rod  CP  make  angles  0  and 

<f>,  respectively,  with  the  line  of  stroke  AB. 

mC        Let  V  be  the  velocity  of  the  crank-pin 

centre  P,  and  let  u  be  the  corresponding 

piston   velocity,    which   must   evidently   be 

the  same  as  that  of  the  end  C  of  the  con- 

Fig.  289.  necting-rod. 

Let  OP  produced  meet  the  vertical  through  C  in  /. 

At  the  moment  under  consideration  the  points  C  and  P  are  turning  about 
J  as  an  iiutantaneoua  centre.    Therefore 

u  „^£„sin  (0  +  <f>)^ 
V     IP        cos  <j> 


f 
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Let  W  be  the  weight  of  the  reciprocating  parts,  i.e.,  the  piston-head,  piston- 
rod,  cross-head  (or  motion-block),  and  a  portion  of  the  connecting-rod. 
Aasume  (1)  that  the  motion  of  the  crank-pin  centre  is  uniform; 

(2)  that  the  obliquity  of  the  connecting-rod  may  be  disregarded 
without  sensible  error,  and  hence  ^  -0. 
Draw  PN  perpendicular  to  ABy  and  let  ON  -x;  ON  is  equal  to  the  distance 
of  the  piston  from  the  centre  of  the  stroke,  corresponding  to  the  position  OP 
of  the  crank. 

The  kinetic  energy  of  the  reciprocating  parts 


9^9 


r  being  the  radius  OP, 

Therefore  the  change  of  kinetic  energy,  or  work  done,  corresponding  to  the 
values  xi,  xs  of  x, 


9 

Let  R  be  the  mean  pressure  which,  acting  during  the  same  interval,  would 
do  the  same  work.    Then 

■7^-75 i2(x.-x.), 


and  therefore  -R- 


9  2 


Hence,  in  the  limit,  when  the  interval  is  indefinitely  smaU,  Xi  -xs-x,  and  the 
pres8i2re  corresponding  to  x  becomes 

9  r 
This  is  the  pressure  due  to  inertia,  and  may  be  written  in  the  form 

r 

(W  i;'\ 
)  being  the  centrifugal  force  of  W  assumed  concentrated  at  the 

crank-pin  centre.  22  is  a  maximum  and  equal  to  C  when  x-r,  i.e.,  at  the 
points  A,  B,  and  its  value  at  intermediate  points  may  be  represented  by  the 
vertical  ordinates  to  AB  from  the  straight  line  EOF  drawn  so  that  AE^'BF 
-C.  In  low-speed  engines  C  may  be  so  small  that  the  effect  of  inertia  may 
be  disregarded,  but  in  quick-running  engines  C  may  become  very  large  and 
the  inertia  of  the  reciprocating  parts  may  give  rise  to  excessive  strains. 

Another  force  acting  upon  the  crank-shaft  is  the  centrifugal  force  of  the 
crank,  crank-pin,  and  of  that  portion  .of  the  connecting-rod  which  may  be 
supposed  to  rotate  with  the  crank-pin. 
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Let  w  be  the  weight  of  the  mass  concentrated  at  the  crank-pin  centre  which 
will  produce  the  same  centrifugal  force  as  these  rotating  pieces  (i.e.,  wr  -sum 
of  products  of  the  weights  of  the  several  pieces  into  the  distances  of  their 
centres  of  gravity  from  0). 

The  centrifugal  force  of  w  «—  — . 

9  r 
Thus  the  total  maximum  pressure  on  the  crank  shaft 

9  ^      9f  9 

4t)  being  the  uniform  angular  velocity  of  the  crank-pin. 

This  pressure  may  be  counteracted  by  placing  a  suitable  balance-weight 
(or  weights)  in  such  a  position  as  to  develope  in  the  opposite  direction  a  cen- 
trifugal force  of  equal  magnitude. 

Let  Wi  be  such  a  weight,  and  R  its  distance  from  0.    Then 


or 


RWx^r{W-\-w), 


from  which,  if  R  is  given,  W\  may  be  obtained. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  stroke  an  amount  of  energy  represented  by 
the  triangle  AEO  is  absorbed  in  accelerating  the  reciprocating  parts,  and  the 
same  amount,  represented  by  the  triangle  BOF^  is  given  out  during  the  second 
half  of  the  stroke  when  the  reciprocating  parts  are  being  retarded. 

During  the  up-stroke  of  a  vertical  engine  the  weights  of  the  reciprocating 
parts  act  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  motion  of  the  piston,  while  during  the 
down-stroke  they  act  in  the  same  direction. 

In  AE  produced  (Fig.  290)  take  EE'  to  represent  the  weight  of  the  recip- 
rocating parts  on  the  same  scale  bs  AE  represents  the 
^----.p'  pressure  due  to  inertia.     Draw  E'O'F'  parallel  to  EOF. 

I  During  the  up-stroke  the  ordinates  of  E'O'  represent 

'p  the  pressures  required  to  accelerate  the  reciprocating 
partSi  the  pressures  while  they  are  retarded  being  repre- 
sented by  the  ordinates  of  O'F',    . 


Fig.  290. 


The  case  is  exactly  reversed  in  the  down-stroke. 

N.B, — The  formula  R'^C—  may  be  easily  deduced  as  follows: 


w  «r  sin  ^;  the  acceleration  •=-;^  —v  cos  0-^  — — z. 

at  at      r' 

Therefore  —  — -  —accelerating  force  -force  due  to  inertia 

9  at 

9  r*  r 
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Ex.  1 7.  Consider  a  double-cylinder  engine  with  two  cranks  at  right  angles 
and  let  d  be  the  distance  between  the  centre  lines  of  the  cylinders  (Fig.  292)  • 


iCcoBg 


■^ 


.OentrellM 


ofCrlr. 


'S!« 


Fio.  291. 


Pig.  292. 


The  pressures  dtte  to  inertia  transmitted  to  the  crank-pins  when  one  of  the 
cranks  makes  an  an^e  d  with  the  line  of  stroke  are 

Pi  -C  cos  d    and    Ps  -C  sin  d. 
These  are  equivalent  to  a  single  alternating  force 
P-C  (cos  ^isin^) 
acting  half-way  between  the  lines  of  stroke,  together  with  a  couple  of  moment 

jjf-p|-C-^(cos^±8in^). 

The  force  and  couple  are  twice  reversed  in  each  revolution,  and  their  maxi- 
mum values  are 

Pmax.-C\/2     and    Mm^,^^V2. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  evils  that  might  result  from  the  action  of  the  force 
and  couple  at  high  speeds,  suitable  weights  are  introduced  in  such  positions, 
that  the  centrifugal  forces  due  to  their  rotation  tend  to  balance  both,  the  force 
and  the  couple.  For  example,  the  weights  may  be 
placed  upon  the  fly-wheel  of  a  stationary  engine,  or, 
again,  upon  the  driving-wheels  of  a  locomotive. 

Let  a  balance-weight  Q  be  placed  nearly  diamet-j 
rically  opposite  to  the  centre  of  each  crank-pin  (Fig.  293), ' 
and  let  R  be  the  distance  from  the  axis  to  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  Q. 

Let  e  be  the  horizontal  distance  between  the  balance- 
weights.  Fig.  293. 

The  centrifugal  force  F  due  to  the  rotation  of  Q 

Q  (velocity  of  <?)'  ^Q  ]/R^  , ^Q  R, 
•  "a  R  gR  r'       gr'  ' 
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and  this  force  F  is  equivalent  to  a  sin^  force  F  acting  half-way  between 
^  the  weights  and  to  a  couple  of  moment  F-^.    Let  ^  be 


the  angle  between  the  radius  to  a  balance-weight,  and  the 
common  bisector  of  the  angle  between  the  two  cranks 
(Fig.  294). 

Since  there  are  two  wights  Q,  there  wiU  be  two  couples 

each  of  moment  F-^,  and  two  forces  each  equal  to  F  acting 
Fia.  294.  ^ 

half-way  between  the  weights,  the  angle  between  the  axes 
of  the  couples  being  180^-2^  and  that  between  the  forces  being  24>.  The 
moment  of  the  resultant  couple  is  Fe  sin  <f>,  and  its  axis  bisects  the  angle 
between  the  axes  of  the  separate  couples;  the  resultant  force  parallel  to  the 
line  of  stroke  -2F  cos  0. 

Q  and  ^  may  now  be  chosen  so  that 

2F  COS  ^  —maximum  alternating  force  -"CV29 
and  FcEm  ^  —maximum  alternating  couple  -  -^X^ 

Then  tan*-^ 


and 


-u 


e 


g  r^        g   r   eSJ     2    ' 
and  therefore  Q  -^ ^  Jfll^. 


Ex.  18.  Again,  the  pressure  Cata  dead-paint  may  be  balanced  by  a  weight  Q 
diametrically  opposite. 

If  A  18  the  radius  of  the  weight-circle,  then 

g  r  gr*   ' 

and  therefore  Q  -  W^. 

R 

The  weight  Q  may  be  replaced  by  a  weight  Q^^  on  the  near  and  a  weight 
Q^Tl-  on  the  far  wheel.  Thus,  since  the  cranks  are  at  right  an^es,  there  will 
be  two  weights  90^  apart  on  each  whed,  viz.,  Q^r—  in  line  with  the  crank  and 
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Q-iy-'    These  two  weights,  again,  may  be  replaced  by  a  single  weight  B  whose 

centrifugal  force  is  the  resultant  of  the  centrifugal  forces  of  the  two  weights. 
Thus 

\0R/   "W  2e  R)  ^\g  2e  r)' 
jf  being  the  lineal  velocity  at  the  circumference  of  the  weight-circle. 


Therefore 


B»- 


OT 


B 


■u 


2^  ' 
2    ■ 


^e+d 


If  a  18  the  an^e  between  the  radius  to  the  greater  weight  Q-^  and  the 


crank  radiuSi 


tana- 


Qe-dv^ 
g  2e  R     e-d 
Qe+df/^'e-^d' 
g    2e  R 


Note. — In   outside-cylinder    engines    e—d    is    approximately   nU,    and 

XX.  Curves  of  Piston  Velocity. — Consider  the  engine  in  Ex.  16. 
s 


FiQ.  295. 


Let  CP  produced  intersect  the  vertical  through  0  in  T,  and 
in  OP  take  OT^OT. 

The  piston  velocity  u  and  the  velocity  v  of  the  crank-pin  centre 
are  connected  by  the  relation 


u_    sm(g  +  ^)    OT    or 
V  "     cos^     ^OP^  OP' 


(1) 


^ 
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If  the  velocity  v  is  assumed  constant,  and  if  it  is  represented  by  OP, 
then  on  the  same  scale  OT'  will  represent  the  piston  velocity  u. 
Drawing  similar  lines  to  represent  the  value  of  u  for  every  pKxsition 
of  the  crank,  the  locus  of  7"  will  be  found  to  consist  of  two  cloeed 
cur\'es  OGS,  OHT,  called  the  polar  curves  of  piston  velocity.  TTiey 
pass  through  the  point  0  and  through  the  ends  S  and  T  of  the  ver- 
tical diameter.  On  the  side  towards  the  cylinder  they  lie  outside 
the  circles  having  OS  and  OT  as  diameters,  while  on  the  side  away 
from  the  cylinder  they  lie  inside  the  circles.  If  the  connecting-rod 
is  80  long  that  its  obliquity  may  be  disr^arded, 

^-0,    ti-vsintf, 

and  the  curves  coincide  with  the  circles.     • 

A  rectangular  diagram  of  velocity  may  be  drawn  as  follow?. 


c    M 


Upon  the  vertical  through  C,  Fig.  296,  take  CL^OT;  the  locus 
of  L  is  the  curve  required  for  one  stroke.  A  similar  curve  may 
be  drawn  for  the  return-stroke  either  below  MN  or  upon  the  pro- 
longation NR{^MN)  of  MN. 

If  the  obliquity  of  the  connecting-rod  is  neglected,  the  cur\'es 
evidently  coincide  with  the  semicircles  upon  MN  and  NR,  MN 
( =  NR)  defining  the  extreme  positions  of  C.  The  obliquity,  how- 
<'vcr,  causes  the  actual  curve  to  fall  above  the  semicircle  during 
tlie  first  half  of  the  stroke,  and  below  during  the  second  half. 

Again,  let  the  connecting-rod  (l)^n  cranks  (r).     Then 


sin  0     I 


--n. 


sin  <f> 
and  by  eq.  (1), 

u  -  i;(sin  5 +cos  5  tan  <^)  -  r(  si 


sm^  + 


sin  d  cos  d 


)•• 


.     (2) 


I 
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If  the  obliquity  is  very  small, 

tan  <l>  -sin  ^ ,  appronmately, 

and  tlierefore       u^vismdA l-v(smdH — ^ — )• 

12.  Curve  of  Crank-effort. — ^The  crank^ffort  F  for  any  position 
OP  of  the  crank  is  the  component  along  the  tangent  at  P  of  the 
thrust  along  the  connecting-rod. 

p 

This  thrust - 


cos^' 


therefore  j^.p^^M. 

cos  <f> 

If  the  pressure  P  upon  the  piston  is  constant,  and  if  it  is  rep- 
resented by  OP,  then,  on  the  same  scale,  OT,  Fig.  297,  will  rep- 
resent the  crank-effort.  Thus  the  curves  of  piston  velocity  already 
drawn  may  also  be  taken  to  represent 
curves  of  crank-efifort.  If  the  pres- 
sure P  is  variable,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  let  OP,  the  crank  radius  repre- 
sent the  initial  value  of  P.  After 
expansion  has  begun,  take  OP'  in  OP, 
for  any  position  OP  of  the  crank,  to 
represent  the  corresponding  pressure 
wWch  may  be  directly  obtained  from 

the  indicator-diagram.  Draw  P'T  parallel  to  PT,  and  take 
OT'^Or.  Then  OT"  will  represent  the  reqmred  crank-efifort,  and 
the  linear  and  polar  diagrams  may  be  drawn  as  already  described. 
13.  Curves  of  Eneigy — ^Fluctuation  of  Energy. — In  the  curve  of 
crank-effort  as  usually  drawn,  the  crank-effort  for  any  position  OP 
of  the  crank  is  the  ordinate  S'H,  the  abscissa  DH  being  equal  to 
the  arc  AP,  i.e.,  to  the  distance  traversed  by  the  point  of  applica- 
tion of  the  crank-efifort.    Thus,  DSE  and  EVG  being  the  curves, 

DE = EG  «  semicircumf  erence  of  crank-circle  -  Ttr. 
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If  the  obliquity  is  neglected,  the  curves  of  crank-effort  are  the 
two  curves  of  sines  shown  by  the  dotted  lines. 

The  area  DS'H  also  evidently  represents  the  vxyrk  done  as  the 


crank  moves  from  OA  to  OP,  and  the  total  work  done  is  represented 
by  the  area  DSE  in  the  forward  and  by  EVG  in  the  return  stroke. 
Let  Fq  be  the  mean  crank-efifort.    Then 

FoX27rr-2Px2r, 

asfltiming  P  to  be  constant. 


Therefore 


2P 
Draw  the  horizontal  line  1234567  at  the  distance  —  from  DEG, 

and  intersecting  the  verticals  through  D,  E,  and  G  in  1,  4,  and  7, 
and  the  curves  in  2,  3,  5,  and  6.  The  engine  may  be  supposed  to 
work  against  a  constant  resistance  R  equal  and  opposite  to  the  mean 
crank-effort  Fq. 

From  Z)  to  2,  B>  crank-effort,  and  the  speed   must   therefore 
continually  diminish. 

From  2  to  3,  B<  crank-effort,  and  the  speed  must  continually 
increase. 

Thus  2  is  a  point  of  min.  velocity,  and  therefore  also  of  min. 
kinetic  energy. 

From  3  to  E,  B>  crank-effort,  and  the  speed  must  continually 
diminish. 

Thus  3  is  a  point  of  max.  velocity,  and  therefore  also  of  max. 
kinetic  energy. 

Similarly,  in  the  return-stroke,  5  and  6  are  points  of  min.  and 
max.  velocity  respectively. 


r 
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The  change  or  flzLctuation  of  kinetic  energy  from  2  to  3  -  area  283, 
bounded  by  the  curve  and  by  23. 

The  fluctuation   from  3  to  5 -area  3E5,  bounded  by  35  and 

by  the  curve. 

F    Ft 
Again,  since  p^p-,  the  ordinates  of  the  curves  may  be  taken 

to  rppresent  the  moments  of  crank-effort,  and  the  abscissae  are  then 
the  corresponding  values  of  0. 

The  work  done  between  A  and  any  other  position  P  of  the  crank- 
pin 

^  I  Frdd^Pr  I    (sm^  +  -7==)(W 
Jo  Jo  \  Vn2-sin2  0/ 

=  Pr(l-  cos^+n-\/n2-  sin2^). 

If  there  are  two  or  more  cranks,  the  ordinates  of  the  crank- 
effort  curve  will  be  equal  to  the  algebraic  sums  of  the  several  crank- 
efforts.  For  example,  if  the  two  cranks  are  at  right  angles,  and  if 
^1,  F2  are  the  crank-efforts  when  one  of  the  cranks  (Fi)  makes  an 
angle  0  with  the  line  of  stroke. 


/. .    ^    sin  2d\ 


Fi^pUmd^- 


and 


„      „/       ,    sin20\ 

Therefore      i^i  +  F2 = P(sin  0  +  cos  6)  «  combined  crank-effort, 

P  being  supposed  constant. 

Note, — In  the  case  of  the  polar  curves  of  crank-effort,  if  a  circle 

2P 
is  described  with  0  as  centre  and  a  radius  =  mean  crank-effort = — , 

it  will  intersect  the  curves  in  four  points,  which  are  necessarily 
points  of  max.  and  min.  velocity. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  A  stone  weighing  8  oz.  falls  for  5  seconds.    What  is  its  momentum,  and 
what  force  will  8 top  it  in  3  seconds?  Ans,  80;  1^  lbs. 

2.  What  force,  acting  for  6, seconds  on  a  mass  of  12  lbs.,  will  change  its 
velocity  from  200  to  320  ft.  per  second?  Ans.  7^  lbs. 


L 
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3.  The  velocity  of  a  body  is  observed  to  increase  by  four  miles  per  hour  in 
every  minute  of  its  motion.  Compare  the  force  acting  on  it  with  the  force  of 
gravity.  Ans.  11  to  3600. 

4.  A  railway  train  whose  mass  is  100  tons,  moving  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a 
minute,  is  brought  to  rest  in  10  seconds  by  the  action  of  a  uniform  force. 
Find  how  far  the  train  runs  during  the  time  for  which  the  force  is  apf^ed. 
Also  determine  the  force,  stating  the  units  employed. 

Ans.  440  ft.;   27^  tons. 

5.  If  the  unit  of  mass  is  the  mass  of  12  lbs.,  and  the  units  of  length- and 
time  are  14  ft.  and  12  seconds  respectively,  find  the  measures  of  the  mass, 
velocity,  and  momentum  of  a  body  which  weighs  1  cwt.  and  is  moving  with  a 
velocity  of  35  ft.  per  second. 

Am.  mass -9 J;  velocity  « 30;  momentum —280. 

6.  A  goods  truck  of  6  tons,  travelling  at  3  miles  an  hour,  collides  with  another 
truck  at  rest,  and  both  move  on  together  at  2  miles  an  hour.  Find  the 
mass  of  the  second  truck.  Ans.  3  tons. 

7.  Find  the  average  force  which  will  bring  to  rest,  in  2  ft.,  an  ounce  bullet 

moving  at  the  rate  of  1500  ft.  per  second.     How  long  will  it  take  to  bring  it  to 

rest?  '  y/2 

Ans.  351 A  poundals;   ■  _  sees. 
75 

8.  A  man  of  12  stone  weight  climbs  up  a  mine-shaft  800  ft.  deep  by  a  lad- 
dsr.     What  work  does  he  do?    If  he  exerts  J  horse-power,  how  long  will  he  be? 

Ans.  134,400  ft-lbs.;   20 1^  minutes. 

9.  A  shot  is  fired  from  a  gun,  which  is  fixed,  with  a  certain  charge  of  jwwder. 
If  the  quantity  of  powder  be  quadrupled,  in  what  proportion  will  the  velocity 
of  the  shot  be  increased?  Ans.  Doubled. 

10.  A  body  falling  from  a  mast  took  .25  second  to  fall  from  the  hatchway 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hold,  a  distance  of  20  ft.  From  what  height  did  it  fall 
and  with  what  velocity  did  it  strike?  Ans.  110 J  ft.;   84  f/s. 

11.  A  train  going  at  the  rate  of  45  miles  an  hour  takes  half  a  minute  in 
passing  another  train,  230  yards  long,  going  in  the  same  direction  at  the  rate 
of  15  miles  an  hour.    What  is  the  length  of  the  first  train?    Ans.  210  yards. 

12.  A  train  215  yards  long,  going  at  the  rate  of  55  miles  an  hour,  takes 
10  seconds  in  passing  another  train  going  in  the  opposite  direction,  at  the 
rate  of  35  miles  an  hour.    What  is  the  length  of  the  second  train? 

Ans,  225  yards. 

13.  Just  as  a  tramcar  reaches  a  man  standing  by  the  tsamway  it  has  a 
velocity  of  Si  ft.  per  second;  the  man  takes  hold  of  and  mounts  the  car.  What 
change  of  velocity  takes  place,  the  weights  of  the  car  and  man  being  1  ton 
and  10  stone  respectively?  Ans.  8  f/s. 

14.  One  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  is  drawn  up  the  shaft  of  a  coal-pit, 
and,  starting  from  rest,  acquires  a  velocity  of  3  miles  an  hour  in  the  first 
minute.  Assuming  that  the  acceleration  is  uniform,  find  how  heavy  the  mass 
appears  to  one  drawing  it  up.  Ans.  150Ji  lbs. 

15.  A  train  of  100  tons,  running  on  a  level  line,  is  kept  going  by  the  loco- 
motive at  a  uniform  pace  of  50  miles  per  hour;  the  steam  is  suddenly  shut 
off,  and  the  train  comes  to  rest  after  it  has  travelled  2  miles  farther.     What 
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was  the  force  applied  by  the  locomotive  to  the  train,  supposing  the  resistance 
of  the  rail  and  air  to  be  constant?  Ans.  A  weight  of  iHt  ton. 

x6.  If  a  700-lb.  shot  be  fired  from  a  75-ton  gun  with  a  speed  of  1200  feet 
per  seoondy  find  the  speed  of  recoil  of  the  gun.  Ana,  5  f /s. 

X7*  What  force  must  be  applied  for  one  tenth  of  a  second  to  a  mass  of 
10  tons  in  order  to  produce  in  it  a  velocity  of  3840  ft.  per  minute?  What 
would  be  the  energy  of  the  mass  so  moving? 

Ans.  A  weight  of  200  tons;  640ft.-tonsysec. 
x8.  A  bullet  moving  at  the  rate  of  1100  ft.  per  second  passes  through 
a  thin  plank,  and  comes  out  ^th  a  velocity  of  1000  ft.  per  second.    If  it  then 
passes  through  another  plank  exactly  like  the  former,  with  what  velocity 
will  it  come  out  of  this  second  plank?  Ans.  100V79f /s. 

XQ.  A  shot  of  000  lbs.  is  fired  from  a  10-ton  gun  with  a  velocity  of  1000 
ft.  per  second.  If  the  mass  of  the  powder  be  neglected,  find  the  velocity  of 
recoil  Ans.  26.8  f/s. 

30.  A  bullet  whose  mass  is  1  oz.  is  fired  with  a  velocity  of  1210  ft.  per 
second  into  a  mass  of  1  cwt.  of  wood  at  rest.  What  is  the  velocity  with  which 
the  wood  begins  to  move?  Ans.  8.008  in. /s. 

21.  An  1800-lb.  shot  moving  with  a  velocity  of  2000  ft.  per  second  im- 
lunges  on  a  plate  of  10  tons,  passes  through  it,  and  goes  on  with  a  velocity 
of  400  ft.  per  second.    If  the  plate  be  free  to  move,  find  its  velocity. 

Ans.  12.857  f/s. 
33.  To  find  the  velodty  of  an  8-lb.  shot  that  will  just  penetrate  ai^  armor- 
plate  10  ins.  thick,  the  resistance  being  84  tons.    If  the  velocity  of  the  shot 
be  doubled,  what  must  be  the  thickness  of  the  plate  in  order  that  the  shot 
may  only  just  penetrate  it?  Ans.  1120  f/s;    40  ins. 

33.  The  velodty  of  flow  of  water  in  a  service-pipe  48  ft.  long  is  64  ft.  per 
second.  If  the  stop-valve  is  closed  in  ^  of  a  second,  find  the  increase  of  pre»- 
sure  near  the  valve.  Ans.  375  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

34.  A  body  approaches  an  observer  with  a  velocity  due  east.  If  the 
observer  moves  due  north  with  an  equal  speed,  in  what  direction  will  the 
Jjody  appear  to  move?  Ans.  South-east. 

35-  A  horseman  at  full  gallop  fires  at  a  stationary  animal.  Show  that 
he  must  aim  behind  the  animal. 

36.  If  the  animal  is  also  running  in  a  parallel  direction,  show  that  the 
h(meman  must  aim  in  front  or  behind  according  as  his  speed  is  less  or  greater 
than  that  of  the  animal. 

27«  Rain  is  falling  vertically,  and  it  is  observed  that  the  splashes  made 
by  the  drops  on  the  window  of  a  moving  railway  carriage  are  inclined  to  the 
vertical.  Explain  this,  and  point  out  in  which  direction  the  splashes  are 
inclined. 

U  the  train  is  also  travelling  at  60  miles  per  hour,  and  the  inclination  of 
the  splashes  to  the  vertical  is  30**,  what  is  the  velocity  of  the  falling  drops? 

3B.  A  steamboat  is  going  north  at  15  miles  per  h:ur  while  an  east  wind 
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b  blowing  at  5  miles  per  hour.    Find  the  angle  the  direction  of  the  smoke 
makes  with  the  ship's  keel.  Ans.  W.  by  8.  at  cot-^  3. 

39.  Knowing  the  direction  of  the  true  wind  and  the  velocity  and  direc- 
tion of  the  apparent  wind  on  a  ship,  as  shown  by  the  direction  of  the  vane 
on  the  mast,  determine  the  velocity  of  the  ship,  supposing  there  is  no  leeway. 

30.  To  determine  (a)  the  direction  taken  by  the  smoke  of  a  steamer,  (6) 
the  direction  and  velocity  with  which  the  wind  appears  to  blow  to  a  passenger 
on  board.    (N.B.— The  smoke  is  carried  along  with  the  wind.) 

3x.  A  train  travels  at  the  rate  of  45  miles  an  hour.  Rain  is  falling  verti- 
cally, but  owing  to  the  motion  of  the  train,  the  drops  appear  to  fall  past  the 
window  at  an  angle  tan~^  1.5  with  the  verticaL  Find  the  velocity  of  the 
rain  drops. 

$2.  The  rim  of  the  wheel  of  a  centrifugal  pump  moves  at  30  ft  per  second; 
water  flows  radially  at  5  ft.  per  second;  the  vanes  are  inclined  backward  at 
an  angle  of  35^  to  the  rim.  What  is  the  absolute  velocity  of  the  water  7  What 
is  the  component  of  this  parallel  to  the  rim?  An8.  23.4  f /s;   22.8  f /s. 

33.  Plnd  the  time  in  which  it  is  possible  to  cross  a  road,  of  breadth  100  ft., 
in  a  straight  line  with  the  least  velocity,  between  a  stream  of  vehicles  of 
breadth  40  ft.,  following  at  intervals  of  20  ft.,  with  velocity  5  f/s. 

Ans.  50  sees. 

34*  A  man  stands  on  a  platform  which  is  ascending  with  a  uniform  acceler- 
ation of  6  ft.  per  second  per  second,  and  at  the  end  of  four  seconds  after 
the  platform  has  begun  to  move  he  drops  a  stone.  Find  the  velocity  of  the 
stone  after  three  more  seconds.  Ans.  72  f/s. 

35.  A  man  in  a  lift  throws  up  a  ball  vertically  with  a  velocity  of  v  f/s 
and  catches  it  again  after  t  seconds;  prove  that  the  vertical  acceleration  of 

the  lift  is  ^-2-^. 

36.  A  railway  train  is  going  at  30  ft.  per  second;  how  must  a  man  throw 
a  stone  from  the  window  so  that  it  shall  leave  the  train  laterally  at  1  ft.  per 
second,  but  have  no  velocity  in  the  direction  of  the  train's  motion? 

Ans.  30.03  f/s  at  178**  6'  with  direction  of  train's  motion. 

37*  If  a  bucket  of  water,  weighing  20  lbs.,  is  pulled  up  from  a  well  with 
an  acceleration  of  8  ft.  per  second  per  second,  find,  in  pounds  weight,  the 
force  which  must  be  applied  to  the  rope.  Ans.  25  lbs. 

38.  Find  the  maximum  velocity  of  an  ice-yacht  sailing  at  right  angles 
to  a  wind  of  10  miles  an  hour  if  the  angle  between  the  sail  and  the  keel  is 
sin-'  .6  (neglecting  all  resistances  to  motion  along  the  keel). 

Ans.  13i  f/s. 

39*  Find  the  angle  between  the  sail  and  the  keel  of  the  ice-yacht  if,  when 
the  wind  is  perpendicular  to  the  keel,  the  maximum  velocity  of  the  yacht 
is  four  times  the  velocity  of  the  wind.  Ans,  tan-'  .25. 

40.  An  ice-yacht  is  sailing  at  right  angles  to  the  wind  at  the  rate  of  20  miles 
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an  hour.  Its  sail  makes  with  the  keel  an  angle  of  30^.  Find  the  least  pos- 
sible velocity  of  the  wind  Ans.  6}\/3  f /s. 

41.  Show  that  it  is  possible  with  an  ice-boat  to  beat  to  windward  faster 
than  the  wind  iB  blowing  in  an  opposite  direction. 

Show  also  that  it  is  quicker  to  beat  to  leeward  instead  of  sailing  dead 
before  the  wind. 

43.  A  steamer  takes  3  minutes  on  the  measured  sea^mile  with  the  tide 
and  4  minutes  against  the  tide;  find  the  speed  of  the  tide  and  the  speed  of 
the  vessel  through  the  water.  An».  17^  knots;  2|  Imots. 

43.  A  ship  sailing  north-east  by  compass  throu^  a  tide  running  4  knots 
finds  after  2  hours  she  h^  made  good  4 miles  south-east;  determine  the  direc- 

.tion  of  the  current  and  the  speed  of  the  ship. 

44.  A  ship  is  sailing  at  6f  knots  directly  towards  a  battery  where  artil- 
lery practice  is  going  on.  The  man  at  the  helm  observes  the  flash  of  a  gun 
and  hears  the  report  15  seconds  afterwards;  five  minutes  after  the  first  flash 
be  observes  a  second  flash,  and  hears  the  report  12  seconds  afterwards.  Assum- 
ing that  a  sea-mile  is  6080  ft.,  find  the  velocity  of  sound. 

45.  Two  particles  are  started  simultaneously  from  the  points  A  and  B, 
5  ft.  apart,  one  from  A  towards  B  with  a  velocity  which  would  cause  it  to 
reach  B  in  3  seconds,  and  the  other  at  right  angles  to  the  former  and  with 
three  foturths  of  its  velocity.  Find  their  relative  velocity  in  magnitude  and 
direction,  the  shortest  distance  between  them,  and  the  time  at  which  they 
are  nearest  to  one  another. 

46.  From  the  edge  of  a  cliff  two  stones  are  thrown  at  the  same  time,  one 
vertically  downwards  with  a  velocity  of  30  ft.  per  second,  the  other  vertically 
upwards  with  the  same  velocity.  The  first  stone  reaches  the  ground  in  7^ 
seconds.    How  much  longer  will  the  other  be  in  the  air?    Ana.  1}  sees. 

47.  Al  steam-engine  moves  a  train  of  mass  60  tons  on  a  level  road  from  rest, 
and  acquires  a  speed  of  5  miles  an  hour  in  5  minutes.  If  the  same  engine 
move  another  train  and  give  it  a  speed  of  7  miles  an  hour  in  10  minutes,  find 
the  mass  of  the  second  train.  (The  mass  of  the  engine  is  included  in  that 
of  the  train,  and  the  forces  exerted  by  it  are  the  same  in  both  cases.) 

Ana.  85^  tons. 

48.  A  force  which  can  just  support  200  lbs.  acts  for  one  minute  on  6000  lbs. 
What  velocity  does  v  produce  in  it?  Ana.  64  f/s. 

49.  In  a  ship  sailing  at  16  miles  per  hour  it  is  observed  that  the  direction 
of  the  wind  is  apparently  30°  to  the  line  of  keel  and  from  the  bows;  its  velo- 
city is  apparently  4  miles  per  hour.    What  is  its  true  direction  and  magnitude? 

Ans.  Cosec-*  6.34;    12.69  m/h. 
so.  The  velocity  of  a  ship  in  a  straight  course  on  an  even  keel  is  8|  miles 
an  hour;  a  ball  is  bowled  across  the  deck,  perpendicular  to  the  ship's  length, 
with  a  uniform  velocity  of  3  yards  in  a  second.    Describe  the  true  path  of 
the  ball  in  space,  and  show  that  it  will  pass  over  45  ft.  in  3  seconds  nearly. 
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51.  A  train  passes  two  men  ^walking  beside  a  railway  in  3^  seconds  and 
3f  seconds  respectively;  a  second  train  passes  the  men  in  4f  seconds  and  4^ 
seconds  respectively.  Show  that  this  train  will  overtake  the  first  train  and, 
if  on  a  different  line,  could  pass  it  completely  in  36  seconds. 

53.  Two  ships,  A  and  B,  of  which  B  bears  from  A  35^  E.  of  N.,  U^  east- 
wards of  a  coast  which  presents  seawards  a  long  vertical  precipice  running 
N.  and  S.  A  cannon  is  fired  from  B,  and  5  seconds  after  the  flash  is  seen  from 
A  the  report  is  heard,  and  7  seconds  later  the  echo  from  the  precipice.  Find 
the  distance  of  A  from  the  coast,  assuming  1100  f/s  as  the  velocity  of  sound. 

53.  A  goods  train  is  running  uniformly  at  15  m/h ;  a  passenger  train 
runs  on  a  parallel  line  with  an  average  speed  of  25  m/h,  but  stops  at  a  station 
every  mile  for  1  minute.  The  goods  train  has  a  start  of  1  minute.  When 
and  where  will  the  trains  pass?    Solve  this  problem  graphically. 

54.  A  man  rows  a  boat  through  the  water  at  the  rate  of  3  miles  an  hour 
in  a  direction  60°  east  of  north,  in  a  current  flowing  southwards  at  the  rate 
of  1^  miles  an  hour.  Show  that  the  boat  wiH  travel  due  eastwards  and  find 
rate  of  progress.  Ans.  |V3  m/h. 

55.  AB  is  a  given  straight  line,  and  P  a  given  fixed  point  without  it;  a 
particle  Q  moves  along  AB  with  a  given  constant  velocity.  When  Q  is  in 
any  assigned  position,  find  its  angular  velocity  with  respect  to  P. 

Ans,  pv/PQ^y  V  being  the  constant  velocity  and  p  the  perpendicular  from 
P  to  AB, 

56.  A  particle  under  the  action  of  a  number  of  forces  moves  with  a  uniform 
velocity  in  a  straight  line.    What  condition  must  the  forces  fulfil? 

57.  A  lift  is  descending  and  coming  to  rest  with  a  uniform  retardation 
of  4  F.P.S.  units.  A  man  in  the  lift  weighs  out  a  pound  of  tea  with  an  ordinary 
balance,  and  a  pound  of  sugar  with  a  spring  balance.  How  many  pounds  of 
each  does  he  really  obtain?  Ans,  1  lb.  of  tea;  f  lb.  of  sugar. 

58.  A  3-ton  cage,  descending  a  shaft  with  a  speed  of  9  yards  a  second,  is 
brought  to  a  stop  by  a  imiform  force  in  the  space  of  18  ft.  What  is  the  ten- 
sion in  the  rope  while  the  stoppage  is  occurring?  Ans,  4111  toitf. 

59.  A  1-oz.  bullet  is  fired  with  a  velocity  of  1000  ft.  per  second.  Find 
the  velocity  with  which  a  2-oz.  bullet  could  be  fired  from  the  same  rifle  with 
treble  the  charge  of  powder.  Ans,  1225  f's. 

60.  If  a  14-lb.  shot  leave  the  muzzle  of  a  2-ton  gim  with  a  relative  speed 
of  540  ft.  per  second,  find  the  speed  of  recoil.  Ans.  1.682  f/s. 

61.  A  gun  weighing  5  tons  is  charged  with  a  shot  weighing  28  lbs.  If 
the  gun  be  free  to  move,  with  what  velocity  will  it  recoil  when  the  ball  leaves 
it  with  a  velocity  of  100  ft.  per  second?  Ans.  }  f/s. 

62.  A  railway  train  travels  i  mile  on  a  smooth  level  line,  while  its  speed 
increases  uniformly  from  15  to  20  miles  an  hour.  What  proportion  doea 
the  pull  of  the  engine  bear  to  the  weight  of  the  train?  Ana.  WVrv* 
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63.  A  13-ton  gun  recoils  on  being  fired  with  a  velocity  of  10  ft.  per  second, 
and  is  brought  to  rest  by  a  uniform  friction  equal  to  the  weight  of  A  ton^ 
How  far  does  it  recoil?  Ans,  5  ft. 

64.  Determine  the  chai^  of  powder  required  to  send  a  32-lb.  shot  to  a 
range  of  2500  yards  with  an  elevation  of  15°,  supposing  the  initial  velocity 
is  1600  ft.  a  second  when  the  charge  is  half  the  weight  of  the  shot,  and  that 
the  initial  energy  of  the  shot  is  proportional  to  the  charge  of  powder. 

65.  A  5-oz.  ball  moving  at  the  rate  of  1000  f/s  pierces  a  shield  and  moves 
on  with  a  velocity  of  400  f/s;   what  energy  is  lost  in  piercing  the  shield? 

Ans,  4076  ft.-lbs. 

66.  A  half-ton  shot  is  discharged  from  an  81 -ton  gun  with  a  velocity  of 
1620  ft.  per  second.  ^Mlat  will  be  the  velocity  ^vith  which  the  gun  will  begin 
to  recoil  if  the  mass  of  the  powder  be  neglected?  Will  the  gun  or  the  shot 
be  able  to  do  more  Work  before  coming  to  rest,  and  in  what  proportion? 

Ans,  10  f/s;   shot  does  162  tunes  that  of  gun. 

67.  A  ball  weighing  12  lbs.  leaves  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  horizontally 
with  a  velocity  of  1000  ft.  per  second;  the  gun  and  carriage,  together  weigh- 
ing 12  cwt.,  slide  upon  a  smooth  plane  whose  inclination  to  the  horizon  is 
30**.  Find  the  space  through  which  the  gun  and  carriage  will  be  driven  up 
the  plane  by  the  recoil.  Ans,  4.982  ft. 

68.  The  pressure  of  water  in  a  hydraulic  company's  main  is  750  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  and  the  average  flow  is  25  cubic  feet  per  minute.  What  horse- 
power does  this  represent?  If  the  charge  for  the  water  is  twopence  per  100 
gals.,  what  is  the  cost  per  horse-power  hour? 

69.  An  accumulator  loaded  to  a  pressure  of  750  lbs.  per  square  inch  has 
a  ram  of  21  ins.  diameter,  with  a  stroke  of  24  ft.  How  much  horse-power 
can  be  obtained  for  a  period  of  50  seconds?  Ans.  226.8. 

70.  Find  the  weight  which  will  give  an  average  fluid  pressure  of  750  lbs. 
per  square  inch  in  an  accumulator  with  a  14-in.  ram  and  a  stroke  of  16  ft. 
How  much  energy  can  be  stored  up? 

Ans.  115,500  lbs.;   1,848,000  ft.-lbs. 

71.  A  steam-pump  raises  11  tons  of  water  15  ft.  high  every  minute.  W^hat 
is  its  horse-power?  Ans.  10. 

72.  Find  the  horse-power  required  to  raise  a  weight  of  10  tons  up  a  grade 
of  1  in  12  at  a  speed  of  6  miles  per  hour  against  a  resistance  of  9  lbs.  per  ton. 

Ans.  31.3. 

73.  Find  the  horse-power  of  an  engine  that  would  empty  a  cylindrical 
shaft  full  of  water  in  32  hours  if  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  be  8  ft.  and  its  depth 
600  ft.,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  being  62.5  lbs.  Ans.  30. 

74.  Determine  the  horse-power  transmitted  by  a  belt  moving  with  a  velocity 
of  600  ft.  per  minute,  passing  round  two  pulleys,  supposing  the  difference 
of  tension  of  the  two  parts  is  the  weight  of  1650  lbs.  Ans.  30. 

75.  A  cylindrical  shaft  of  10  ft.  diameter  has  to  be  sunk  to  a  depth  of  100 
fathoms  through  chalk,  the  weight  of  the  chalk  being  143J  lbs.  per  cubic  foot. 
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What  horse-power  is  required  to  lift  out  the  material  in  12  working  days  of  8 
hours  each? 

76.  An  engine  is  required  to  raise  in  3  minutes  a  weight  of  13  cwt.  from  a 
pit  whose  depth  is  840  ft.    Find  the  horse-power  of  the  engine.    Am.  12.35. 

77.  An  accumulator-ram  is  8.8  ins.  in  diameter  and  has  a  stroke  of  21  ft. 
Pind  the  store  of  energy  in  foot-pounds  when  the  ram  is  at  the  top  of  the 
stroke  and  is  loaded  imtil  the  pressure  is  750  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Ans.  958,320  ft.-lbs. 

78.  In  a  differential  accumulator  the  diameters  of  the  spindle  are  7  ins. 
and  5  ins. ;  the  stroke  is  10  ft.  Find  the  store  of  energy  when  full  and  loaded 
to  2000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Ans.  377,000  ft.-lbs. 

7g.  In  a  differential  press  the  diameters  of  the  upper  and  lower  portions 
of  the  ram  are  6  ins.  and  8  ins.  respectively.  The  pressure  is  1000  lbs.  per  square 
inch.,  and  the  stroke  is  10  ft.  Find  the  load  on  the  accumulator,  the  maximum 
store  of  energy,  and  the  store  of  water. 

Ans,  22,000  lbs.;  220,000  ft.-lbs.;  IH  cu.  ft. 

80.  Find  the  horse-power  of  a  fall  where  18,000,000  cu.  ft.  passes  per 
minute,  falling  162  ft.  Ans.  5,522,727. 

81.  A  horizontal  axle  10  ins.  diameter  has  a  vertical  load  upon  it  of  20 
tons,  and  a  horizontal  pull  of  4  tons.  The  coefficient  of  friction  is  0.02.  Find 
the  heat  generated  per  minute,  and  the  horse-power  wasted  in  friction,  when 
making  50  revolutions  per  minute.  Ans.  155  thermal  units;  3.63  H.P. 

82.  A  3-H.P.  steam-crane  is  found  to  raise  a  weight  of  10  tons  to  a  height 
of  50  ft.  in  20  minutes;  what  part  of  the  work  is  done  against  friction?  If  the 
crane  is  kept  at  similar  work  for  8  hours,  how  many  foot-pounds  of  the  work 
are  wasted  on  friction?  Ans.  H;  20,640,000  ft.-lbs. 

83.  Find  the  energy  per  second  of  a  waterfall  30  yds.  high  and  }  mile  broad 
where  the  mass  of  water  is  20  ft.  deep  and  has  a  velocity  of  7^  miles  an  hour 
when  it  arrives  at  the  fall.    The  weight  of  water  is  1024  oz.  per  cubic  foot. 

Ans.  496,849.2  ft.-tons/sec. 

84.  A  shaft  560  ft.  deep  and  5  ft.  in  diameter  is  full  of  water;  how  many 
foot-pounds  of  work  are  required  to  empty  it,  and  how  long  would  it  take  an 
engine  of  3i  horse-power  to  do  the  work?  (N.B.  Of  course  it  is  to  be  assumed 
that  there  is  no  flow  of  water  into  the  shaft.) 

Ans.  192,500,000  ft.-lbs.;  1666J  minutes. 

85.  Find  the  work  expended  in  raising  the  materials  (112  lbs.  per  cubic 
foot)  for  a  brick  tower  125  ft.  in  height  and  of  24  ft.  external  and  16  ft.  internal 
diameter.     In  what  time  could  the  materials  be  raised  by  a  2J-H.P.  engine? 

Ans.  220,000,000  Ib.-ft.;  44 J  hours. 

86.  A  uniform  beam  weighs  1000  lbs.  and  is  20  ft.  long.  It  hangs  by  one 
end,  round  which  it  can  turn  freely.  How  many  foot-poimds  of  work  must  be 
done  to  raise  it  from  its  lowest  to  its  highest  position?      Ans.  20,000  ft.-lbs. 

87.  Electric  lamps  give  1  candle-power  for  4  watts;  how  many  10-  or 
how  many  16-candle  lamps  may  be  worked  per  electric  horse-power?  The 
combined  efficiency  of  engine,  dynamo,  and  gearing  being  70  per  cent,  what 
is  the  candle-power  available  for  every  indicated  horse-power? 

Ans.   18;  11;  130.55. 
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88.  A  cast-iron  fly-wheel  of  36  sq.  ins.  section  and  120  ins.  mean  diameter 
makes  60  revolutions  per  minute.  Find,  approximately,  the  mean  energy 
of  rotation.  Also  find  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  after  losing  800 
f t.-lbs.  of  energy.  Ans.  54,424  ft.-lbs. ;  59. 

89.  If  the  earth  be  assumed  to  be  spherical,  how  much  heat  would  be 
developed  if  its  axial  rotation  were  suddenly  stopped,  a  unit  of  heat  corre- 
sponding to  778  ft.-lbs.?  Weight  of  mass  of  earth -10"  X 6.029  tons;  diam- 
eter of  earth  -8000  miles. 

go.  A  fly-wheel  supported  on  a  horizontal  axle  2  ins.  in  diameter  is  pulled 
round  by  a  cord  wound  round  the  axle  canying  a  weight.  It  is  found  that  a 
weight  of  4  lbs.  is  just  sufficient  to  overcome  the  friction.  A  further  weight 
of  16  lbs.,  making  20  in  all,  is  applied,  and  after  two  seconds  starting  from 
rest  it  is  found  that  the  weight  has  gone  down  12  ft.  Find  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  wheel.  Ans.  .014. 

91.  Find  the  horse-power  of  an  engine  which  pumps  up  water  from  a  depth 
of  50  ft.  and  delivers  it  at  the  rate  of  1000  gals,  per  minute  through  a  pipe 
whose  cross-section  is  1  sq.  ft.  Ans,  15/^. 

92.  A  fly-wheel  with  a  rim  of  uniform  axial  thickness  weighs  1000  lbs., 
has  a  60-in.  external  and  a  48-in.  internal  diameter,  and  makes  60  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  greatest  fluctuation  of  energy  is  1000  ft.-lbs.  Find  the  varia- 
tion in  speed. 

Ans,  9.36  revolutions  per  minute. 

93.  A  beam  will  safely  carry  1  ton  with  a  deflection  of  1  in.  From  what 
height  may  a  weight  of  100  lbs.  drop  without  injuring  it,  neglecting  the  effect 
of  inertia?  Ans.  10.2  in. 

94.  A  cut  of  .06  in.  depth  is  being  made  on  a  4-in.  wrought-iron  shaft 
revolving  at  10  revolutions  per  minute;  the  traverse  feed  is  .3  in.  per  revolution; 
the  pressure  on  the  tool  is  found  to  be  400  lbs.  What  is  the  horse-power  ex- 
pended on  the  tool?    How  much  metal  is  removed  per  hoiu*  per  horse-power? 

Ans,  .1381;  98.28  cu.  ins. 

95.  The  travel  of  the  table  of  a  planing-machine  which  cuts  both  wa3rs 
is  9  ft. ;  taking  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  at  400  lbs.  and  the  number  of 
double  strokes  per  hour  at  80,  find  the  horse-power  absorbed  in  cutting. 

Ans,  29. 

96.  The  fly-wheel  of  a  3-H.P.  riveting-machine  fluctuates  between  80  and 
120  revolutions  per  minute;  every  two  seconds  an  operation  occurs  which 
requires  seven  eighths  of  all  the  energy  supply  for  two  seconds.  Find  the 
wheel's  moment  of  inertia.  Ans,  65,6. 

97.  A  fly-wheel  weighing  5  tons  has  a  mean  radius  of  g3rration  of  10  ft. 
The  wheel  is  carried  on  a  shaft  of  12  ins.  diameter,  and  is  running  at  65  revolu- 
tions per  mmute.  How  many  revolutions  will  the  wheel  make  before  stopping, 
if  the  coefficient  of  friction  of  the  shaft  in  its  bearing  is  0.065?  (Other  resist- 
ances may  be  neglected.)  Ans.  352. 

98.  In  a  gas-engine,  using  the  Otto  cycle,  the  I.H.P.  is  8,  and  the  speed  is 
264  revolutions  per  minute.  Treating  each  fourth  single  stroke  as  effeciive 
and  the  resistance  as  uniform,  find  how  many  foot-lbs.  of  energy  must  be 
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stored  in  a  fly-wheel  in  order  that  the  speed  shall  not  vary  by  more  than  one^ 
fortieth  above  or  below  its  mean  value.  Ans.  30,000  ft.-lbs. 

gg.  A  sphere,  mass  16  lbs.,  at  rest  is  struck  by  another,  mass  8  lbs.,  moving 
with  a  velocity  of  20  miles  per  hour  in  a  direction  making  an  angle  of  45°  with 
the  line  of  centres  at  the  moment  of  impact;  the  coefficient  of  rebound  is 
i.    Determine  the  subsequent  motion. 

100.  A  steamer  of  8000  tons  displacement  sailing  due  east  at  16  knots 
an  hour  collides  with  a  steamer  of  5000  tons  displacement  sailing  at  10  knots 
an  hour.  Find  the  energy  of  collision  if  the  latter  at  the  moment  of  collision 
is  going  (1)  due  west;   (2)  northwest;   (3)  northeast. 

Ans.  92,823;  79,951;  17,820  ton-ft. 

1 01.  A  fly-wheel  weighs  10,000  lbs.,  and  is  of  such  a  size  that  the  matter 
composing  it  may  be  treated  as  if  concentrated  on  the  circumference  of  a  cir- 
cle 12  ft.  in  radius;  what  is  its  kinetic  energy  when  moving  at  the  rate  of 
15  revolutions  a  minute? 

How  many  turns  would  it  make  before  coming  to  rest,  if  the  steam  were 
cut  off  and  it  moved  against  a  friction  of  400  lbs.  exerted  on  the  circumference 
of  an  axle  1  ft.  in  diameter?  Ana,  55,561.2  ft.-lbs.;  44.2  turns. 

102.  Two  inelastic  bodies,  the  one  of  100  lbs.  moving  due  W.  at  20  f/s, 
the  other  of  50  lbs.  moving  due  E.  at  10  f,'s,  collide.  Find  the  energy  of  col- 
lision. What  will  be  the  energy  of  collision  if  they  move  in  the  same  direction, 
i.e.,  due  E.  or  due  W.?  Ans,  468^  ft.-lbs. ;  52tV  ft.-lbs. 

103.  Prove  that  for  a  rope  round  pulleys,  running  at  3000  ft.  a  minute, 
to  transmit  40  horse-power,  the  tension  on  the  driving  side  must  be  880  lbs., 
supposing  it  double  the  tension  on  the  slack  side. 

104.  A  fly-wheel  weighs  20  tons  and  its  radius  of  gyration  is  5  ft.  How 
much  work  is  given  out  while  the  speed  falls  from  60  to  50  revolutions  per 
minute?  Ans,  94.3  ft. -tons. 

105.  A  tower  is  to  be  built  of  brickwork,  and  the  base  is  a  rectangle  22  ft. 
by  9,  and  the  height  is  66  ft.,  the  walls  being  2  ft.  thick.  Find  the  number 
of  units  of  work  expended  on  raising  the  bricks  from  the  ground,  and  the  num- 
ber of  hours  in  which  an  engine  of  3  horse-power  would  raise  them,  a  cubic 
foot  of  brickwork  weighing  1  cwt.  Ans,  26,345,088  ft.-lbs. 

106.  A  rifle-bullet  .45  in.  in  diameter  weighs  1  oz.;  the  charge  of  powder 
weighs  85  grains;  the  muzzle-velocity  is  1350  ft.  per  second;  the  weight  of 
the  rifle  is  9  lbs.  Neglecting  the  twist,  determine  the  energy  of  1  lb.  of  powder. 
If  the  bullet  loses  i  of  its  velocity  in  its  passage  through  the  air,  find  the  aver- 
age force  of  the  blow  on  the  target  into  which  the  bullet  sinks  i  in. 

If  there  is  a  twist  of  1  in  in  20  in.,  And  the  charge  to  give  the  same  muzzle 
velocity,  the  length  of  the  barrel  being  33  in. 

107.  The  table  of  a  small  planing-machine,  which  weighs  1  cwt.,  make 
six  double  strokes  of  4^  ft.  each  per  minute.  The  coefficient  of  friction  between 
the  sliding  surfaces  is  0.07.  What  is  the  work  performed  in  foot-poimds  per 
minute   in  moving  the  table?  Ans.  423.3 
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xo8.  The  fly-wheel  of  a  40-H.P.  engine,  making  50  revolutions  per 
minute,  is  20  ft.  in  diameter  and  weighs  12,000  lbs.  What  is  its  kinetic 
energy? 

If  the  wheel  gives  out  work  equivalent  to  that  done  in  raising  5000  lbs. 
through  a  height  of  4  ft.,  how  much  velocity  does  it  lose? 

The  axle  of  the  fly-wheel  is  12  in.  in  diameter.  What  proportion  of  the 
horse-power  is  required  to  turn  the  wheel,  the  coefficient  of  friction  being  .08? 

If  the  fly-wheel  is  disconnected  from  the  engine  when  it  is  making  50  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  how  many  revolutions  will  it  make  before  it  comes  to  rest? 
Ans.  511,260.4  ft.-lbs.;  1.04  ft.  per  sec;  A;  169.4. 

X09.  A  uniform  circular  disc,  whose  radius  is  4  ins.  and  weight  2  lbs.,  can 
turn  about  a  horizontal  axis  through  its  centre  at  right  angles  to  its  plane. 
When  started  at  the  rate  of  200  revolutions  per  minute,  and  left  to  itself; 
it  is  observed  to  come  to  rest  in  one  minute. 

Prove  that  the  retarding  couple  (supposed  constant)  has  the  same  moment 
as  a  weight  of  25^  grains  attached  to  the  rim  at  the  extremity  of  a  horizontal 
radius.     Also  find  how  many  revolutions  it  makes. 

no.  A  particle  is  placed  on  a  rough  horizontal  plate  at  a  distance  of  9  ins. 
from  a  vertical  axis  about  which  the  plate  can  turn.  Find  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  revolutions  per  minute  the  plate  can  make  without  causing  the  particle 
to  slip  upon  it,  the  coefficient  of  friction  being  J.  Ans.  50 ff. 

111.  A  wrought-iron  fly-wheel  10  ft.  in  diameter  makes  63  revolutions 
-per  minute.     Find  the  intensity  of  stress  on  a  transverse  section  of  the  rim, 

disregarding  the  influence  of  the  arms.  If  the  wheel,  which  weighs  W  lbs. 
gives  out  work  equivalent  to  that  done  in  raising  W  through  a  height  of 
5^  ft.  in  1  sec,  what  velocity  will  it  lose?  If  the  axle  of  the  wheel  is  10  in. 
in    diameter   and   if  .08  is   the    coefficient   of   friction,  show  that    it   will 

take  -~  H.P.  to  turn  the  wheel.     (g=32.2,) 

Ans.  16,335  lbs.;  5.6  ft.  per  sec 

112.  An  engine  of  400  horse-power  can  draw  a  train  of  200  tons  gross 
up  an  incUne  of  1  in  280  at  30  miles  an  hour.  Determine  the  resistance  of 
the  road  in  pounds  per  ton.  Ans.  17  lbs. 

113.  Prove  that  a  train  going  45  miles  an  hoiu*  will  be  brought  to  rest 
in  about  378  yards  by  the  brakes,  supposing  them  to  press  with  two-thirds 
of  the  weight  on  the  wheels  of  the  engine  and  brake-vans,  which  are  half  the 
weight  of  the  train,  taking  a  coefficient  of  friction  0.18. 

Prove  that  an  engine  capable  of  exerting  a  uniform  pull  of  3  tons  can  take 
this  train,  weighing  120  tons,  on  the  level  from  one  station  to  stop  at  the  next, 
2  miles  off,  in  about  3  mins.  38^  sees.,  the  speed  being  kept  uniform  when  it 
has  reached  45  miles  an  hour. 

1x4,  Determine  the  constant  effort  exerted  by  a  horse  which  does  1,650,000 
ft.-lbs.  of  work  in  one  hour  when  walking  at  the  rate  of  2i  miles  per  hour. 

Ans.  125  lbs. 
1x5.  A  train  is  drawn  by  a  locomotive  of  160  H.P.  at  the  rate  of  60  miles 
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an  hour  against  a  resistance  of  20  lbs.  per  ton.     What  is  the  gross  weight 
of  the  train?  Ans.  50  tons. 

ii6.  A  train  of  292f  tons  is  drawn  up  an  incline  of  1  in  75,  5^  miles  long, 
against  a  resistance  of  10  lbs.  per  ton,  in  ten  minutes.  Find  the  H.P.  of  the 
engine.  The  speed  on  the  level,  the  engine  exerting  769.42  H.P.,  is  43.4  miles 
per  hour.    What  is  the  resistance  in  pounds  per  ton? 

Ans.  1027  H.P.;  22.7  lbs.  per  ton. 

117.  An  engine  with  its  tender  weighs  80  tons.  It  is  moving  uniformly 
at  the  rate  of  20  miles  an  hour,  against  a  resistance  of  7  lbs.  a  ton.  At  what 
horse-power  is  it  working? 

If  it  drew  after  it  a  train  of  12  carriages,  each  weighing  10  tons,  at  the 
rate  of  40  miles  an  hour,  against  a  resistance  of  8  lbs.  a  ton,  at  what  horse- 
power would  it  now  be  working?  Ans.  29if ;  170J. 

ii8.  Given  a  locomotive  with  two  18"X26"  cylinders,  the  connecting- 
rod  -  6  ft.,  the  boiler-pressure  =-140  lbs.,  and  driving-wheels  of  7'  0"  diameter, 

calculate  the  adhesion-friction,  i.e.,  the  ratio  — .  .  ^        ,  .       ■ 

weight  on  drivers 

119.  A  railway  wagon  weighing  20  tons,  with  two  pairs  of  wheels  8'  0" 
centre  to  centre,  and  with  its  centre  of  inertia  7'  0"  above  top  of  rails,  has 
its  wheels  skidded  while  running.  Take  /£=0.15.  Required  the  total  retard- 
ing force  and  pressure  of  each  wheel. 

Ans.  7.375;  12.625,  and  3  tons  on  rail. 

120.  Prove  that  if  a  motor  car  going  at  100  km./h.  can  be  stopped  in 
200  m.,  the  brakes  can  hold  the  car  on  an  incline  of  1  in  5,  and  determine  the 
time  required  to  stop. 

121.  What  horse-power  is  given  up  in  lowering  by  2  ft.  the  level  of  the 
surface  of  a  lake  2  square  miles  in  area  in  300  hours,  the  water  being  lifted 
to  an  average  height  of  5  ft.?  Ans.  29.23. 

122.  A  cistern  at  a  height  of  250  ft.  above  the  river  is  to  be  filled  with 
20,000  gals,  of  water  every  24  hours  by  pumps  worked  by  a  turbine  with  a 
fall  of  4  ft.  Determine  how  much  water  the  turbine  will  require,  and  its 
horse-power  with  an  efficiency  of  70  per  cent. 

Ans.  875,000  gals,  per  24  hours;  1.05. 

123.  Taking  the  average  power  of  a  man  as  one  tenth  of  a  horse-power, 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  pump  used  as  0.4,  in  what  time  will  ten  men  empty 
a  tank  of  50'X30'X6'  filled  with  water,  the  lift  being  an  average  height  of 
30  ft.?  Ans.  1274  minutes. 

124.  A  fire-engine  pump  is  provided  with  a  nozzle  the  sectional  area  of 
which  is  1  square  inch,  and  the  water  is  projected  through  the  nozzle  with 
an  average  normal  velocity  of  130  ft.  per  second;  find  (1)  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  discharged  per  second,  (2)  the  weight  of  water  discharged  per  min- 
ute, (3)  the  kinetic  energy  of  each  pound  of  water  as  it  leaves  the  nozzle,  (4) 
the  horse-power  of  the  engine  required  to  drive  the  pump,  assuming  the  effi- 
ciency to  be  70  per  cent.  Ans.  .9  cu.  ft.;  1.51  tons;  262.3  ft.-lbs.;  38.3 

125.  Find  the  shortest  time  from  rest  to  rest  in  which  a  chain  capable  of 
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beariniE  a  safe  \osi/d  of  25  tons  can  raise  a  weight  of  10  tons  out  of  a  hold  16  ft. 
deep;  also  find  the  greatest  load  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  in  2^  seconds. 

Ans.  H  seconds;  21  i  tons. 
126.  A  heavy  vertical  chain  is  drawn  upwards  by  a  given  force  of  P  lbs- 
weight,  which  exceeds  its  weight  W,    Find  its  acceleration  and  its  tension 
at  any  assigned  point.    Show  that  the  tension  at  its  middle  point  is  iP. 

P—W 
Ans.  g;  nP,  n  being  the  fraction  of  the  chain  below  the  point  con- 

sidered. 
X27.  A  rope  500  ft.  long,  and  weighing  2  lbs.  a  foot,  is  wound  on  a  roller. 
What  is  the  difference  of  its  potential  energy  in  this  position  and  in  its  position 
when  200  ft.  of  the  rope  have  rolled  out,  neglecting  friction  and  the  weight 
of  the  roller  and  supposing  that  no  part  of  the  rope  touches  the  ground? 

Ans.  1,280,000  ft.-poundals. 

128.  A  chain  hanging  vertically,  520  ft.  long,  weighing  20  lbs.  per  foot, 
is  wound  up;  what  work  is  done?  Ans.  1352  ft.-tons. 

129.  What  is  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  tramcar  moving  at  6  miles  per  hour, 
laden  with  thirty-six  passengers,  each  of  the  average  weight  of  11  stones, 
weight  of  car  2 J  tons?  What  is  its  momentum?  If  stopped  in  two  seconds, 
what  is  the  average  force?  If  the  force  is  constant,  this  must  also  be  the 
space  average  force;  find  the  distance  of  stopping  if  the  force  is  constant. 

Ana.  13,400  ft.-lbs.;   3045.565;    1522.8  lbs.;    88  ft. 

130.  Find  the  horse-power  of  a  locomotive  which  moves  a  train  of. mass 
50  tons  at  the  rate  of  30  miles  an  hour  along  a  level  railroad,  the  resistance 
from  friction  and  the  air  being  16  lbs.  weight  per  ton.  Ans.  64. 

131.  A  cylinder  and  a  ball,each'of  radius  J?,  start  from  rest  and  roll  down 
an  inclined  plane  without  slipping.  If  V  is  the  velocity  of  translation  after 
descending  through  a  vertical  distance  h,  show  that 

V^^i{2gh)  in  the  case  of  the  cylinder 
and 

V^^i{2gh)  in  the  case  of  the  ball. 

132.  A  wheel  having  an  initial  velocity  of  10  ft.  per  second  ascends  an 
incUne  of  1  in  100.  How  far  will  the  wheel  run  along  the  incline,  neglecting 
friction?    ^-32.2.  Ans.  232.9  ft. 

133.  The  fly-wheel  of  an  engine  of  4  H.P.  running  at  75  revolutions  per 
minute  is  equivalent  to  a  heavy  rim  of  45  ins.  mean  diameter,  weighing  500  lbs. 
Determine  the  ratio  of  the  kinetic  energy  in  the  fly-wheel  to  the  energy  de- 
veloped in  a  revolution,  and  also  find  the  maximum  and  minimum  speeds 
of  rotation  when  the  fluctuation  of  energy  is  one  fourth  of  the  energy  of  a 
revolution.  Ans.  1;  1.04;  75.2.  74.8. 

134.  It  was  found  that  when  a  length  of  12  ins.  was  cut  off  the  muzzle  of 
a  6-in.  gun,  the  velocity  fell  from  1490  to  1330  f/s.  If  the  weight  of  the  shot 
was  100  lbs.,  calculate  the  pressure  on  its  base  as  it  left  the  muzzle. 

Ans.  11.13. 
X35-  Three  goods  trucks,  weighing  respectively  5  tons,  7  tons,  and  8  tons. 
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are  placed  on  the  same  line  of  rails.  The  first  is  made  to  impinge  on  the 
second  with  a  velocity  of  60  ft.  per  second  without  rebounding.  The  first 
and  second  together  impinge  in  the  same  way  on  the  third.  Find  the  final 
velocity.  Ans.  15  f/s. 

136.  A  steel  punch  |  in.  in  diameter  is  employed  to  punch  a  hole  in  a  plate 
f  in.  in  thickness;  what  will  be  the  least  pressure  necessary  to  drive  a  punch 
through  the  plate  when  the  shearing  strength  of  the  material  is  35  tons  per 
square  inch?  Ans.  51.56  tons. 

137.  Find  the  weight  of  rim  required  for  the  fly-wheels  of  a  punching- 
machine,  intended  to  punch  holes  1^  in.  diameter  through  l|-in.  plates;  speed 
of  rim  30  ft.  per  second. 

138.  In  a  fly-press  for  punching  holes  in  iron  plates,  the  two  balls  weigh 
30  lbs.  each,  and  are  placed  at  a  radius  of  30  ins.  from  the  axis  of  the  screw, 
the  screw  itself  having  a  pitch  of  1  in.  What  diameter  of  hole  could  be  punched 
by  such  a  press  in  a  wrought-iron  plate  of  i  in.  thickness,  the  shearing  strength 
of  which  is  25.2  tons  per  square  inch?  Assume  that  the  balls  are  revolving 
at  the  rate  of  60  revolutions  per  minute  when  the  punch  comes  into  contact 
with  the  plate,  and  that  the  resistance  is  overcome  in  the  first  sixteenth  of 
an  inch  of  the  thickness  of  the  plate.  Ans.  1.136  in. 

139.  Find  the  stress  due  to  centrifugal  force  in  the  rim  of  a  cast-iron  wheel 
8  ft.  diameter,  running  at  160  revolutions  per  minute. 

140.  Find  in  pounds  the  horizontal  thrust  on  the  rails,  ot  an  engine  weigh- 
ing 20  tons,  going  round  a  curve  of  600  yds.  radius  at  30  miles  an  hour. 

Ans.  Weight  of  13 J  cwts. 

141.  A  leather  belt  runs  at  2400  ft.  per  minute.  Find  how  much  its  tension 
is  increased  by  centrifugal  action,  the  weight  of  leather  being  taken  at  60  lbs. 
per  cubic  foot.  Ans.  20i  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

142.  Find  the  centrifugal  force  arising  from  a  cyhndrical  crank-pin  6  in. 
long  and  3i  in.  in  diameter,  the  axis  of  the  pin  being  12  in.  from  the  axis  of 
the  engine-shaft,  which  makes  100  revolutions  per  minute.  How  would  you 
balance  such  a  pin?  Ans.  55.02  lbs. 

Z43-.A  railway  carriage  of  mass  1000  lbs.  is  travelling  with  velocity  50 
f/s  round  a  curve.  If  the  radius  of  the  curve  be  1000  ft.,  find  the  magnitude 
and  direction  of  the  resultant  thrust  on  the  rails.  If  the  rails  are  4  ft.  8^  ins. 
apart,  find  how  much  the  outer  rail  must  be  raised  so  that  the  carriage  may 
press  perpendicularly  on  the  rails. 

Ans.  1003.04  lbs.;  tan-*  A;  4i  ins. 

144.  In  a  fly-wheel  weighmg  12,000  lbs.  and  making  50  revolutions  per 
minute,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  one  seventeenth  of  an  inch  out  of  the  centre. 
Find  the  centrifugal  force.  .  Ans.  50.4  lbs. 

145.  In  the  preceding  question,  if  the  axis  of  rotation  is  inclined  to  the 
plane  of  the  wheel  at  an  angle  cot"'  .001,  find  the  centrifugal  couple,  the 
radius  of  gyration  being  10  ft.  Ans.  1028.9  ft.-lbe. 

146.  A  rubber  tire  weighing  2  lbs.  per  foot  is  stretched  over  the  circum- 
ference of  a  wheel  3  ft.  in  diameter,  the  tangential  pull  in  the  rubber  being 
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10  Ibe.  Find  the  radial  pressure  exerted  by  the  tire  on  the  circumference  of 
the  wheel  per  inch  of  length  when  the  wheel  is  at  rest,  and  the  speed  at  which 
the  wheel  must  revolve  to  make  the  tire  cease  to  exert  any  radial  pressure. 

147.  An  engine  of  mass  1  ton  is  travelling  round  a  curve  at  the  rate  of 
30  miles  an  hour.  If  the  curve  is  an  arc  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  1210  ft., 
determine  the  horizontal  thrust  between  the  engine  and  the  rails. 

Ana.  .05  ton. 

148.  Prove  that  the  india-rubber  band  of  a  bicycle  will  become  slack  when 
nmning  at  more  than  {ngdT/W)^  f/s,  where  W  denotes  the  weight  of  the 
band  in  pounds,  T  the  tension  in  pounds,  and  d  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  in 
feet. 

149.  What  is  the  angular  velocity  of  the  4-ft.  wheel  of  a  car  which  is  travel- 
ling at  the  rate  of  30  miles  per  hour?  What  is  the  relative  velocity  of  the 
centre  and  the  highest  point  of  the  wheel?  Ana.  22;  30m/h. 

150.  A  locomotive  engine  weighing  9  tons  passes  round  a  curve  600  ft. 
in  radius  with  a  velocity  of  30  miles  an  hour.  What  force  tending  towards 
the  centre  of  the  curve  must  be  exerted  by  the  rails  so  that  the  engine  may 
move  on  this  curve?  Ans.  Weight  of  18.15  cwts. 

151.  If  trains  are  to  run  at  30  miles  an  hour,  find  how  fnuch  the  outer 
rail  should  be  raised  on  a  curve  of  half  a  mile  radius,  the  gauge  being  4  ft., 
80  that  there  shall  be  no  side  thrust  on  the  flange.  Ans.  1.1  in. 

152.  A  railway  train  is  running  smoothly  along  a  curve  at  the  rate  of  60 
miles  an  hour,  and  in  one  of  the  cars  a  pendulum  which  would  ordinarily 
oscillate  seconds  is  observed  to  oscillate  121  times  in  two  minutes.  Show 
that  the  radius  of  the  curve  is —1650  ft.  nearly. 

153.  If  a  railway  carriage  without  flanges  to  its  wheels  moves  on  a  cir- 
cular curve,  show  how  the  efifect  of  the  centrifugal  force  may  be  counteracted 
by  a  rise  of  the  outer  rail,  and  find  what  the  rise  of  the  outer  above  the  inner 
rail  should  be  if  the  radius  of  the  circle  be  1320  ft.,  with  a  velocity  of  the  train 
30  miles  an  hour,  and  the  breadth  of  the  track  5  ft.  Ans.  2}  ins. 

154.  A  train  weighing  4000  lbs.  per  lineal  ft.  has  a  speed  of  30  miles  per 
hour  around  a  10-degree  curve  on  a  steel  viaduct.  Find  (a)  the  transverse 
pressure  per  lineal  ft.  of  structure  due  to  the  centrifugal  load;  (6)  the  super- 
elevation of  the  outer  rail.  Ans.  (a)  420  lbs. ;  (6)  5.95  inches. 

155.  The  fiy-wheel  of  an  engine  makes  80  revolutions  per  minute,  and  the 
reciprocal  of  the  coefficient  of  fluctuation  of  the  velocity  is  not  to  exceed  40. 
Determine  the  least  moment  of  energy  required,  the  fluctuation  of  energy 
per  second  being  8000  lbs.  If  the  weight  of  the  wheel  is  4000  lbs.,  find  the 
radius  of  gyration.  Ans.  4500;  6  ft. 

156.  A  circular  disk  of  cast  iron  (sp.  g.  »7.1)  10  ins.  in  diameter  and  1  in 
thick  acts  as  a  pulley  for  a  cord  carrying  10  lbs.  on  one  end  and  5  lbs.  on  the 
other.  -  Find  the  angular  velocity  of  rotation  of  the  pulley,  and  the  linear 
velocities  of  the  weights  50  seconds  after  starting  from  rest,  disregarding  the 
fluctuation  of  the  shaft  and  its  inertia.        Ans.  770;   320  ft.  per  second. 
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157.  A  fly-wheel  of  a  shearing-machine  has  150,000  ft.-lbs.  of  kinetic  energy 
stored  in  it  when  its  speed  is  250  revolutions  per  minute;  what  energy  does 
it  part  with  during  a  reduction  of  speed  to  200  revolutions  per  minute?  If 
82  per  cent  of  this  energy  given  out  is  imparted  to  the  shears  during 
a  stroke  of  2  ins.,  what  is  the  average  force  due  to  this  on  the  blade  of  the 
shears? 

158.  A  4  in.X3  in.  diameter  crank-pin  is  to  be  balanced  by  two  weights 
on  the  same  side  of  the  crank;  the  length  of  the  crank  is  12  ins.;  the  engine 
makes  100  revolutions  per  minute;  the  distance  of  the  C.  of  G.  of  each 
weight  from  the  axis  of  the  shaft  is  6  in.    Find  the  weights. 

159.  A  heavy  ball  attached  by  a  string  to  a  fixed  point  0  revolves  in  a 
horizontal  circle  with  a  given  uniform  angular  velocity  w.  Find  the  vertical 
depth  of  the  centre  of  the  ball  below  the  point  of  attachment. 

If  a  uniform  rod  be  substituted  for  the  ball  and  string,  find  its  position. 

Also  find  the  position  when  the  ball  is  attached  to  the  fixed  point  by  a 

uniform  rod;  r  being  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  rod  to  the  weight  of  the 

(i)^*        2  w'*         2  a>»n+3 

160.  The  deflection  of  a  truss  of  I  ft.  span  is  /X.OOl  imder  a  stationary 
load  W,  What  will  be  the  increased  pressure  due  to  centrifugal  force  when 
W  crosses  the  bridge  at  the  rate  of  60  miles  an  hour?  242  W 

Am.  ^y. 

i6x.  A  fly-wheel  20  ft.  in  diameter  revolves  at  30  revolutions  per  minute. 
Assuming  weight  of  iron  450  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  find  the  intensity  of  the 
stress  on  the  transverse  section  of  the  rim,  assuming  it  unaffected  by  the 
arms.  Am,  96  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

162.  Diameter  of  a  pipe  is  18  in.;  at  one  point  it  is  curved  to  an  arc  of 
6  ft.  radius.  Water  flows  roimd  the  curve  with  a  velocity  of  6  ft.  per  second. 
Determine  the  centrifugal  force  per  foot  of  length  of  bend  measured  along 
the  axis.  Ans,  20.717  lbs. 

163.  A  disk  of  weight  W  and  area  A  square  feet  makes  n  revolutions  per 
second  about  an  axis  through  its  centre,  inclined  at  an  angle  0  to  the  normal 
to  the  plane  of  the  disk.     Find  the  centrifugal  couple. 

'^^^'    r  to   ^^  ^  ft.-lbs. 

164.  Assuming  15,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  as  the  tensile  strength  of  cast 
iron,  and  taking  5  as  a  factor  of  safety,  find  the  maximum  working  speed  and 
the  bursting  speed  for  a  cast-iron  fly-wheel  of  20  ft.  mean  diameter  and  weigh- 
ing 24,000  lbs.,  the  section  of  the  rim  being  160  sq.  in. 

165.  A  60-in.  driving-wheel  weighs  3^  tons,  and  its  C.  of  G.  is  1  in.  out  of 
centre.    Find  the  greatest  and  the  least  pressure  on  the  rails. 

z66.  A  wheel  of  weight  W,  radius  of  gyration  k,  and  making  n  revolutions 
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pisr  second  on  an  axle  of  radius  R,  comes  to  rest  after  having  made  N  revo- 
lutions.   Find  the  coefficient  of  friction. 

Ans.  sin^— -jT^ — ,  and  coeff.  of  fric— tan^. 

167.  The  maximum  variation  in  the  energy  of  a  fly-wheel  whose  mean 
speed  is  101  revolutions  per  minute  is  16,500  ft.-lbs.  Find  the  weight  and 
approximate  section  of  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  the  mean  diameter  being  10  ft., 
and  the  greatest  variation  of  speed  being  2i  per  cent  from  its  mean  value. 

168.  A  hammer  weighing  2  lbs.  strikes  a  nail  with  a  velocity  of  15  ft.  per 
second,  driving  it  in  ^  in.    What  is  the  mean  pressure  overcome  by  the  nail? 

Ans.  675  lbs. 

169.  A  mass  of  50  lbs.  falls  from  a  height  of  50  ft.  and  penetrates  2  ft. 
into  loose  sand.    To  find  the  resistance  of  the  sand  in  pounds  weight. 

Ans.  1300  lbs. 

170.  A  pile-driver  of  300  lbs.  falls  20  ft.,  and  is  stopped  in  ^  second.  What 
is  the  average  force  exerted  on  the  pile?  Ans.  3344  lbs. 

171.  Determine  in  tons  the  mean  thrust  on  the  terminus  buffers,  which 
stop  in  6  ft.  a  train  of  200  tons  going  at  6  m/h;  also  find  the  time  it  brakes 
in  seconds.  Ans.  40^  tons;    lA  seconds. 

172.  Show  that  a  brake  resistance  of  385  Ibs./ton  will  destroy  a  velocity 
of  60  m./h.  in  704  ft.  and  in  16  seconds. 

173.  With  full  brake  power  it  is  possible  to  pull  up  a  train  in  225  ft.  when 
nmning  at  30  m/h,  and  in  900  ft.  at  60  m/h.  How  many  seconds  does  it 
take  to  pull  up,  and  what  will  be  the  distance  overshot  by  the  delay  of  a  second 
in  the  action  of  the  brakes? 

174.  The  brfCkes  of  a  train  reduce  its  speed  3^  mA  every  second,  and 
take  one  second  to  be  applied.  In  what  distance  can  a  train  be  stopped  when 
going  at  30  m/h  and  at  60  m/h? 

175.  Determine  the  length  and  time  in  which  a  barge  of  50  tons  moving 
at  2  mA  can  be  brought  up  by  a  rope  round  a  post,  supposing  the  breaking 
pull  of  the  rope  is  1  ton. 

176.  An  express  train,  timed  to  run  at  the  full  speed  of  60  m/h,  is  checked 
by  a  signal  to  20  m/h  over  a  mile  of  road  under  repair.  The  train  takes 
one  mile  from  rest  to  get  up  full  speed,  and  half  a  mile  to  pull  up.  Show  that 
the  train  will  be  2  minutes  40  seconds  late. 

177.  A  weight  falls  16  ft.  and  does  2560  ft.-lbs.  of  work  upon  a  pile  which 
it  drives  4  ins.  against  a  uniform  resistance.  Find  the  weight  of  the  ram, 
and  the  resistance.  Ans.  160  lbs. ;  7680  lbs. 

178.  When  a  nail  is  driven  into  wood,  why  do  the  blows  seem  to  have 
little  if  any  effect  unless  the  wood  is  backed  up  by  a  piece  of  metal  or  stone? 

179.  A  hammer  weighing  2  lbs.  strikes  a  steel  plate  with  a  velocity  of  10 
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ft:  per  second,  and  is  brought  to  rest  in  .0001  second.     What  is  the  average 
force  on  the  steel?  Ans.  6250  lbs. 

i8o.  A  hammer  weighing  10  lbs.  strikes  a  blow  of  10  ft.-lbs.  and  drives  a 
nail  .5  in.  into  a  piece  of  timber.  Find  the  velocity  of  the  hammer  at  the 
moment  of  contact,  and  the  mean  resistance  to  entry.  Also  find  the  steady 
pressure  that  will  produce  the  same  effect  as  the  hammer. 

Ans,  8f/s;  240  lbs.;  480  lbs. 

i8i.  In  Ex.  179,  taking  the  weight  of  the  nail  to  be  4  oz.  and  the  weight 
of  the  piece  of  timber  to  be  100  lbs.,  find  the  depth  and  time  of  the  penetration 
(a)  when  the  timber  is  fixed;  (6)  when  the  timber  is  free  to  move. 

Also  in  case  (6)  find  the  distance  through  which  the  timber  moves. 

Ans.  (a)  f?  in.;  vw  second;   (6)  .44245  in.;   .0009448  second;   .04113  in. 

x82.  An  inelastic  pile  weighing  half  a  ton  is  driven  12  ft.  into  the  ground 
by  30  blows  of  a  hammer  weighing  2  tons  falling  30  ft. 

Prove  that  it  would  require  120  tons  in  addition  to  the  hammer  to  be  super- 
posed on  the  pile  to  drive  it  down  slowly,  supposing  the  resistance  of  the  ground 
uniform;  but  240  tons  if  the  resistance  increases  as  the  penetration. 

Prove  that,  with  uniform  resistance,  each  movement  of  the  pile  takes 
0.0228  second. 

183.  If  the  resistance  of  the  ground  to  the  penetration  of  an  inelastic  pile 
is  60  tons,  prove  that  15  blows  of  a  hammer  weighing  1  ton  falling  20  ft.  will 
drive  the  pile  4  ft.  into  the  ground,  the  pile  weighing  J  ton. 

Prove  also  that  the  time  of  each  movement  of  the  pile  is  0.01863  second. 

184.  An  inelastic  pile  weighing  788  lbs.  is  driven  3i  ft.  into  the  ground  by 
120  blows  from  a  weight  of  112  lbs.  falling  30  ft  Find  the  steady  load  upon 
the  pile  which  will  produce  the  same  effect,  assuming  the  ground-resistance 
to  be  (a)  imiform;  (6)  proportional  to  the  depth  of  penetration.  If  the  re- 
sistance is  uniform,  how  long  (c)  does  each  movement  of  the  pile  last?  How 
many  blows  (d)  are  required  to  drive  the  pile  the  first  half  of  the  depth,  viz., 
1}  ft.,  the  ground-resistance  being  7168  lbs.?  How  far  (c)  does  the  pile  sink 
under  the  last  blow? 

Ans.  (a)  14,336  lbs.;  (6)  28,672  lbs. ;  (c)  .0107  second;  (rf)  30;  (e)  .0146  ft. 

185.  A  pile  is  driven  a  ft.  vertically  into  the  ground  by  n  blows  of  a  steam- 
hanuner  fastened  to  the  head  of  the  pile.  Prove  that,  if  p  is  the  mean  pres- 
sure of  the  steam  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  d  the  diameter  of  piston  in  inches, 
/  the  length  of  stroke  in  feet,  W  the  weight  in  pounds  of  the  moving  parts 
of  the  hammer,  w  lbs.  the  weight  of  the  pile  and  the  fixed  parts  of  the  hammer 
attached  to  it,  then  the  mean  resistance  of  the  ground  in  pounds  is 
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x86.  Prove  that  if  a  hammer-head  weighing  2  lbs.,  striking  with  a  velocity 
of  50  f/s  a  nail  A  in.  in  diameter  and  weighing  1  oz.,  drives  the  nail  1  in. 
into  a  plank  of  wood,  then  a  bullet  0.5  in.  in  diameter  and  weighing  1  oz.,  strik- 
ing with  a  velocity  1500  f/s,  will  penetrate  1.16  in.  of  the  wood;  supposing 
the  resistance  uniform  and  proportional  to  the  sectional  area  of  the  hole. 
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Determine  also  the  penetration  of  the  bullet,  supposing  the  resistance 
proportional  to  the  penetration. 

Determine  also  the  time  of  movement  in  each  case. 

187.  Prove  that  the  mean  resistance  of  the  wood  is  204  lbs.  to  a  nail  weigh- 
ing 1  oz.,  supposing  a  hammer  weighing  1  lb.,  striking  it  with  a  velocity  of 
34  f/s  drives  the  nail  1  in.  into  a  fixed  block  of  wood. 

K  the  block  is  free  to  move  and  weighs  68  lbs.,  prove  that  the  hanuner  will 
drive  the  nail  only  {)  in. 

Prove  that  the  nail  is  0.0052  and  0.005128  second  in  penetrating  the  wood 
in  the  two  cases,  during  which  the  block  if  free  will  move  0.015  in. 

188.  Show  that  the  total  work  done  in  raising  a  number  of  weights  through 
to  a  given  level  is  the  product  of  the  sum  of  the  weights  and  the  vertical  dis- 
placement of  their  centre  of  gravity. 

189.  An  engine  has  to  raise  4000  lbs.  1000  ft.  in  5  minutes.  What  is  its 
horse-power?    How  long  will  the  engine  take  to  raise  10,000  lbs.  100  ft.? 

Am.  24;^  H.P.;  1 J  minutes. 

190.  How  many  men  will  do  the  same  work  as  the  engine  in  the  preceding 
question,  assuming  that  a  man  can  do  900,000  ft.-lbs.  of  work  in  a  day  of 
9  hours?  Ans.  480  men. 

191.  Determine  the  horse-power  which  will  be  required  to  drag  a  heavy 
rock  weighing  10  tons  at  the  rate  of  10  miles  an  hour  on  a  level  road,  the  co- 
efficient of  friction  being  0.8.  What  will  be  the  speed  up  a  gradient  of  Tin  50, 
the  same  power  being  exerted?  An^.  477}?;   93}  miles  per  hour. 

192.  Two  horses  draw  a  load  of  4000  lbs.  up  an  incline  of  1  in  25  and  1000 
ft  long.     Determine  the  work  done.  Ans.  160,000  ft.-lbs. 

193.  At  what  speed  do  the  horses  walk  if  each  horse  does  16,000  ft.-lbs,  of 
work  per  minute?  Ans.  21*1  miles  per  hour. 

194.  It  is  said  that  a  horse  can  do  about  13,200,000  ft.-lbs.  of  work  in  a 
day  of  8  hours,  walking  at  the  rate  of  2 J  miles  per  hour.  What  pull  (in  pounds) 
could  such  a  horse  exert  continuously  during  the  working  day?  How  many 
such  horses  would  be  required  to  do  as  much  work  as  an  engine  of  10  H.P., 
working  day  and  night?  Ans.  125  lbs.;  36. 

I9S  Find  the  shortest  distance  in  which  a  train  going  at  30  m/h  can 
be  brought  up  by  continuous  brakes  pressing  on  the  wheels  with  three  fourths 
of  the  weight  of  the  train.    Take  .16  as  the  coefficient  of  friction. 

Ans.  About  252  ft. 

X96.  A  train  of  60  tons  travels  20  miles  in  1  hour  with  nine  intermediate 
stoppages,  each  of  2  minutes,  at  intervals  of  2  miles.  The  resistance  of  the 
road  is  10  lbs.  per  ton,  and  the  brake-power  of  the  engine  and  brake-van,  half 
the  weight  of  the  train,  is  one  sixth  of  its  weight.  Find  the  pull  of  the  engine 
and  its  horse-power  when  running  at  full  speed. 

197.  An  express  train  reduced  speed  from  60  to  20  miles  an  hour  in  800 
yds.,  the  distance  between  the  distant  and  home  signals.    How  much  farther 
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out  should  the  distant  sgnal  be  placed,  or  how  much  should  the  brake-power 
be  increased? 

198.  A  train  of  100  tons  fitted  with  continuous  brakes  is  to  be  run  on  a 
level  line  between  stations  one  third  of  a  mile  apart  at  an  average  speed  of 
12  m  Ay  including  two  thirds  of  a  minute  stop  at  each  station.  Prove  that 
the  weight  on  the  driving-wheels  must  exceed  22^  tons,  with  an  adhesion  of 
one  sixth. 

Prove  that  this  line  can  be  worked  principally  by  gravity  if  the  road  is 
curved  down  between  the  stations  to  a  radius  of  11,740  ft.,  implying  a  dip 
of  33  ft.  between  the  stations,  a  gradient  at  a  station  of  1  in  13,  and  a  maxi- 
mum running  velocity  of  31  m/h. 

199.  Show  that  the  time  lost  by  a  train  with  continuous  brakes,  over* 
shooting  a  station  a  ft.  and  backing  in,  isCv^n  +  l  +l)i^—  seconds  at  least, 

the  coefficient  of  adhesion  being  /i  and  the  weight  on  the  driving-wheels  —  of 
the  weight  of  the  train. 

200.  (a)  A  train  weighing  160  tons  (of  2240  lbs.)  travels  at  30  miles  an 
hour  against  a  resistance  of  10  lbs.  per  ton.    What  horse-power  is  exerted? 

(6)  With  the  same  horse-power  what  will  be  the  speed  up  a  gradient  of 

1  in  100? 

(c)  If  the  steam  is  shut  off,  how  far  will  the  train  run  before  stopping  (1) 
on  the  incline;   (2)  on  the  level? 

(d)  If  the  draw-bar  suddenly  breaks,  in  what  distance  would  the  carriages 
(100  tons  in  weight)  be  stopped  if  the  brakes  are  applied  immediately  the 
fracture  occurs,  the  weight  of  the  brake-van  being  20  tons  and  the  coefficient 
of  friction  .2? 

(e)  If  the  engine  (weight  =60  tons)  continued  to  exert  the  same  power 
after  the  fracture,  what  would  be  its  ultimate  speed? 

(/)  What  resistance  would  be  required  to  stop  the  whole  train,  after  steam 
is  shut  off,  in  1000  yds.  on  the  level? 

Ans.  (a)  128;  (6)  OjV  miles  per  hour;  (c)  (1)  199.2  ft.,  (2)  6776  ft.;  (d) 
680.3  ft.  on  the  level,  52.9  ft.  on  the  incline;  (e)  80  miles  an 
hour  on  the  level,  24.6  miles  on  the  incline;  (/)  22.58  lbs.  per 
ton. 

201.  Prove  that  a  train  going  60  miles  an  hour  can  be  brought  to  rest  in 
about  313  yds.  by  the  brakes,  supposing  them  to  press  on  the  wheels  with 
two"  thirds  of  the  weight  of  the  train,  taking  a  coefficient  of  friction  0.18  in 
addition  to  a  passive  resistance  of  20  lbs.  a  ton. 

Prove  that  the  mean  uniform  pull  to  be  exerted  by  an  engine  to  take  this 
train,  weighing  100  tons,  on  the  run  from  one  station  to  a  stop  at  the  next, 

2  miles  off,  in  4  minutes,  is  about  2.6  tons. 

202.  A  train  of  120  tons  is  to  be  taken  from  one  station  to  the  next,  a 
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mile  off,  up  an  incline  of  1  in  80,  in  4  minutes  without  using  the  brakes.  Prove 
that  with  no  road  resistance  the  engine  must  exert  a  pull,  imtil  steam  is  turned 
off,  of  about  6203  lbs.,  and  the  weight  on  the  drivers  must  be  37,218  lbs. 
"16.6  tons,  with  an  adhesion  of  one  sixth. 

203.  With  a  coefficient  of  adhesion  /t  a  motor  car  actuated  and  braked 
on  the  hind  axle  can  get  up  a  speed  v  f /s  in  x  ft.,  or  be  brought  to  rest  again 
in  y  ft.  given  by  gfiox^v^a—fth)  and  g/tay^v^a-^'/ih),  a  being  the  distance 
between  the  axles  and  h  tiie  weight  from  the  ground  of  the  C.  G.  midway 
between  the  wheels. 

ao4.  Determine  in  tons  the  greatest  train  an  engine  capable  of  exerting 
a  uniform  puU  of  3  tons  can  take  on  the  level,  from  one  station  to  the  next,  a 
mile  off,  in  4  minutes,  supposing  the  resistance  of  the  road  estimated  at  20 
lbs.  a  ton,  and  the  brake  power  at  400  lbs.  a  ton  in  addition. 

205.  Supposing  that  1  in  m  is  the  steepest  incline  a  train  can  crawl  up 
with  uniform  velocity,  and  1  in  n  is  the  steepest  incline  on  which  the  brakes 
can  hold  the  train,  prove  that  the  quickest  run  up  an  incline  of  1  in  p,  from 
one  station  to  stop  at  the  next,  a  distance  of  a  ft.,  which  can  be  made  is 

a{m    n)p     g^^Q^^     ^]qq  determine  the  proportion  of  the  weight  which 
g(p-m){p^n) 

must  be  carried  by  the  driving-wheels  of  the  engine  with  a  coefficient  of  ad- 
hesion /<,  assuming  the  resistance  on  the  level  to  be  equivalent  to  an  incline 
of  1  in  q. 
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206.  If  the  end  of  a  railway  wagon  exposes  a  surface  of  6x4  ft.  to  the 
wind,  what  is  the  greatest  gradient  up  which  a  20  lb.  to  the  square  foot  gale 
will  drive  it?    Take  the  weight  at  10  tons,  the  friction  10  lbs.  per  ton. 

Ans.  1  in  59. 

207.  A  locomotive  and  tender  weigh  70  tons,  of  which  26  tons  are  carried, 
by  the  driving-wheels.  Taking  the  adhesion  at  i,  friction  10  lbs.  per  ton- 
what  maximum  gradient  t^an  the  engine  ascend?  Ans.  I  in  16. 

208.  Determine  the  pull  of  an  engine  and  the  weight  on  the  drivers,  on 
which  d-20,  1  =24,  D-60,  for  a  mean  effective  pressure  p-100  lbs.  on  the 
square  inch,  taking  an  adhesion  of  one  sixth. 

209.  The  weight  upon  the  driving-wheels  (D  in.  in  diameter)  of  a  loco- 
motive is  W  tons;  the  adhesion  =  (me  fifth;  the  cylinders  have  a  diameter  of 
d  in.  and  a  stroke  of  I  in.    Find  the  steam-pressure  required  to  skid  the  wheels 

WD 
Ans,  400  --7^  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

2x0.  In  an  express  engine  the  driving-wheels  are  8  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
the  load  on  them  is  15  tons;  the  cylinders  are  18"X28".  Find  the  pressure 
of  steam  which  vnW  skid  the  wheels  with  an  adhesion  of  one  sixth.  Determine 
the  ratio  of  the  velocity  of  the  engine  to  the  velocity  of  the  piston  at  any 
point  of  the  stroke. 
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2 IX.  A  locomotive  capable  of  exerting  a  uniform  pull  of  2  tons,  with  a 
24-in.  stroke,  20-in.  cylinder,  and  60-in.  driving-wheels,  hauls  a  train  between 
two  stations  3  miles  apart.  The  gross  weight  of  the  train  and  locomotive  » 
200  tons;  the  road  resistance  =  12  lbs.  per  ton  (of  2000  lbs.);  the  brakes, 
when  applied,  press  with  two  thirds  of  the  weight  on  the  wheels  of  the  engine 
and  brake-van,  viz.,  90  tons,  the  coefficient  of  friction  being  .18.  Find  (a) 
the  least  time  between  the  stations;  (&)  the  distance  in  which  the  train  is 
brought  to  rest;  (c)  the  maximum  speed  attained;  (d)  the  pressure  of  the 
steam;    (e)  the  weight  upon  the  driving-wheels. 

Ans.  (a)  513.8  seconds;  (6)  990  ft.;  (c)  42  miles  per  hour;  (d)  25  lbs. 
per  square- inch. ;   (c)  llj  tons. 

212.  If  the  speed  in  the  last  question  is  limited  to  30  miles  an  hour,  find 
(a)  the  time  between  the  stations;  (&)  the  distance  in  which  the  train  is  brought 
to  rest;  (c)  the  distacnce  traversed  at  30  miles  an  hour. 

Ans.  (a)  543i  seconds;  (6)504ift.;  (c)  7773 J  ft. 

213.  If  the  steam-pressure  in  the  above  locomotive  is  increased  to  50  lbs. 
per  square  inch,  find  (a)  the  weight  of  the  heaviest  train  which  can  be  hauled 
between  the  stations  in  10  minutes,  the  road-resistance  being  20  lbs.  per  ton 
(of  2000  lbs.),  and  the  braking-power  being  sufficient  to  bring  the  train  to 
rest  in  a  distance  of  720  ft. 

Also  find  (6)  the  braking-power;  (c)  the  weight  thrown  upon  the  drivers, 
the  coefficient  of  friction  being  ^;  (d)  the  maximum  speed  attained. 

Ans.  (a)  310i  tons;   (6)  15.6  tons;    (c)  24  tons;   (d)  36  miles  per  hour. 

214.  Two  trains,  each  with  a  brake-power  of  190  lbs.  per  ton  (of  2000  lbs.), 

nm  between  Montreal  and  Toronto,  a  distance  of  333  miles,  against  an  average 

resistance  of  10  lbs.  per  ton.     One  train  runs  through,  and  the  other  stops  at 

9iV 
N  intermediate  stations.    Show  that  the  saving  of  fuel  in  the  former  is  -^^ 

per  cent;  the  speed  is  not  to  exceed  30  miles  per  hour. 

2x5.  Prove  that  the  horse-power  of  an  engine  drawing  a  train  of  120  tons 
up  an  incline  of  1  in  224  at  30  miles  an  hour  is  336,  taking  the  resistance  of 
the  road  on  the  level  at  this  speed  at  25  lbs.  a  ton. 

Determine  also  the  horse-power  of  an  engine  drawing  a  train  of  200  tons 
up  an  incline  of  1  in  140  at  30  miles  an  hour,  resistance  of  road  18  lbs.  a  ton; 
or  of  the  engine  drawing  the  train  down  an  incline  of  1  in  140  at  50  miles  an 
hour,  resistance  at  this  speed  50  lbs.  a  ton. 

Determine  the  pull  of  the  engine,  and  supposing  it  constant,  find  how 
far  the  train  would  go  up  an  incline  of  1  in  100,  before  the  velocity  dropped 
from  50  to  30  miles  an  hour,  taking  an  average  uniform  resistance  of  the  road 
of  20  lbs.  a  ton. 

216.  A  locomotive  exerting  a  uniform  pull  of  4  tons  hauls  a  train  of  200 
tons  up  an  incline  of  1  in  200,  between  two  stations  2  miles  apart,  the  greatest 
allowable  speed  being  30  miles  an  hour.  If  the  road-resistance  is  10  lbs.  per 
ton  (of  2000  lbs.),  and  if  the  brakes  are  capable  of  exerting  a  pressure  of  100 
tons,  the  adhesion  being  one  fifth,  find  (a)  the  time  between  the  stations;  (6) 
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the  distance  in  ^ich  the  train  is  brought  to  rest;  (c)  the  distance  traversed 
at  30  miles. 

Also,  if  the  speed  is  not  limited  to  30  miles,  find  (d)  the  least  time  in  which 
the  distance  can  be  accomplished;  (e)  the  maximum  speed  attained;  (/)  the 
distance  in  which  the  train  is  brought  to  rest. 

Ans.  (a)  5i  minutes;  (b)  275  ft.;  (c)  7260  ft.;  (d)  4.47  minutes;  (e)  53.8 
miles  per  hour;  (/)  880  ft. 

217.  With  the  same  brake-power,  adhesion,  and  road-resistance,  find  the 
weight  of  the  heaviest  train  which  the  locomotive  in  the  preceding  question, 
exerting  the  uniform  pull  of  4  tons,  can  haul  between  the  two  stations  in  6 
minutes.  Ans.  360  tons. 

a  1 8.  If  the  locomotive  has  60-in.  drivers  and  24''X20"  diameter  cylinders 
find  the  weight  required  upon  the  drivers  when  the  steam-pressure  is  50  lbs 
per  square  inch.  Ans.  20  tons. 

2x9.  Prove  that  the  loss  of  time  in  going  from  A  to  C,  two  points  on  a 
railway  at  the  same  level  8  miles  apart,  due  to  an  incline  of  1  in  100  from  A 
up  to  B,  and  an  incline  of  1  in  300  from  B  down  to  C,  instead  of  going  on  a 
level  line  from  A  to  C  at  a  uniform  velocity  of  45  miles  an  hour,  is  2  minutes 
20  seconds,  equivalent  in  time  to  a  detour  on  the  level  of  1  mile  60  chains. 

It  is  supposed  that,  with  full  steam  on,  the  velocity  drops  from  45  to  15 
miles  an  hour  at  the  summit  B,  and  that  in  descending  the  incline  full  steam 
is  kept  on  till  the  velocity  is  again  45,  after  which  the  velocity  is  kept  uniform 
by  partly  shutting  off  steam;  and  prove  that  this  happens  at  a  point  Q,  distant 
from  B  about  1  mile  892  yards. 

Prove  that  the  train  would  be  ''stalled  on  the  grade"  if  the  incline  from 
A  to  B  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  longer. 

220.  Prove  that  if  the  weight  of  the  train  is  200  tons,  and  the  resistance 
of  the  road  is  14  lbs.  a  ton,  the  pull  of  the  engine  from  A  to  Q  la  2^  tons, 
and  from  Q  to  B  is  A  ton ;  and  determine  whether  there  is  any  extra  expendi- 
ture of  work  due  to  the  inclines  on  this  and  the  return  journey. 

Determine  the  requisite  weight  on  the  driving-wheels,  taldng  an  adhesion 
of  one  sixth. 

221.  The  distance  between  two  stations  is  105  miles,  and  there  are  27 
intermediate  stations.  The  average  resistance  of  a  parliamentary  train  stop- 
ping at  all  stations  is  taken  as  8  lbs.  a  ton,  while  the  resistance  to  an  express 
train  which  runs  through  without  stopping  is  taken  at  10  lbs.  a  ton,  the  brake- 
power  in  each  case  being  taken  at  80  lbs.  a  ton  additional. 

Supposing  the  speed  to  be  kept  constant  by  reducing  steam  when  it  has 
reached  30  miles  an  hour,  find  which  train  is  most  expensive  in  fuel,  and  by 
how  much  per  cent. 

Work  out  the  same  problem  with  their  resistances  and  full-speed  doubled. 

222.  Determine  the  loss  of  time  and  the  extra  expenditure  of  work — if 
any — due  to  cross' ng  a  pass  by  a  railway  having  an  incline  of  1  in  m  up,  and 
1  in  n  down,  instead  of  going  in  a  level  timnel  of  length  /  ft.  through  the  pass; 
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supposing  that  V  f/s  is  the  maximum  speed  allowed  on  the  line,  and  that 
the  velocity  of  the  train  drops  from  V  to  v  f/s  at  the  summit  of  the  pass; 
determine  the  pull  of  the  engine  P  in  tons  for  a  train  of  W  tons  weight,  taking 
the  resistance  of  the  road  at  r  lb.  per  ton. 

Determine  the  length  of  detour  of  equal  time. 

223.  The  crank  of  a  horizontal  engine  is  3  ft.  6  ins.  and  the  connect- 
ing-rod 9  ft.  long.  At  half-stroke  the  pressure  in  the  connecting-rod  is  500 
lbs.    What  is  the  corresponding  twisting  moment  on  the  crank-«haft? 

Ans.  1716^   ft.-lb6. 

224.  A  piston  and  rod  and  cross-head  weigh  330  lbs.  At  a  certain  instant 
when  the  resultant  total  forces  due  to  steam-pressure  is  3  tons,  the  piston  has 
an  acceleration  of  370  ft.  per  second  in  the  same  direction.  What  is  the  actual 
force  acting  at  the  cross-head? 

225.  If  the  connecting-rod  is  5  ft.  long  and  the  crank  is  1  ft.  in  an  engine 
making  200  revolutions  per  minute,  what  are  the  accelerations  of  the  piston 
when  it  is  farthest  from  and  nearest  to  the  crank?  The  piston  and  rod  and 
cross-head  weigh  330  lbs. ;  the  area  of  piston  « 120  sq.  ins. ;  at  the  beginning  of 
either  the  in-  or  the  out-stroke  the  pressure  is  80  lbs.  per  square  inch  on  one  side 
in  excess  of  what  it  is  on  the  other.  Find  the  total  forces  on  the  cross-head  in 
these  two  cases. 

226.  A  revolving  weight  TT  is  at  a  distance  r  from  the  axis  of  rotation 
and  is  to  be  balanced  by  two  weights  each  n  from  the  a5ds,  the  one  being  a 
on  the  right  and  the  other  h  on  the  left  of  the  weight  to  be  balanced.    Find, 

the  weights.  Ans.wL-L..,wL^^. 

na^b        ria  +  b 

227.  There  is  a  balance-weight  of  180  lbs.  at  a  distance  of  3.4  ft.  from  the 
centre,  and  another  weight  of  150  lbs.  at  a  distance  of  2.56  ft.  from  the  centre, 
in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  both  on  the  same  driving-wheel  of 
a  locomotive.  Find  the  amount  and'  position  of  any  single  weight  which 
would  have  the  same  balancing  effect  as  these  two. 

228.  Each  piston  of  a  locomotive  weighs  300  lbs.  What  balance-weights 
will  completely  balance  one  piston  so  that  there  may  be  no  couple  and  no 
horizontal  force?  Stroke «24  in.;  distance  C.  to  C.  of  cylinders -42  ins.; 
radial  distance  of  balance  weights  —39  ins. ;  distance  between  centres  of  gravity 
of  balance-weights -57  ins.  Ans.  12.15  lbs.;    80.15  lbs. 

229.  The  piston  and  rod  and  cross-head  weigh  330  lbs.;  the  connecting- 
rod  300  lbs.;  the  12-in.  crank  is  equivalent  to  270  lbs.  at  crank-pin;  the  C.  of 
G.  of  the  connecting-rod  is  0.38  of  its  length  from  the  crank-pin.  If  the  centre 
I'nes  of  the  cylinders  are  27  ins.  apart,  and  the  middles  of  the  wheels  are  59 
ins.  apart,  neglecting  valve-motions,  etc.,  calculate  the  balance-weights  and 
their  positions.  Place  their  centres  of  mass  3  ft.  from  the  centres  of  the  wheels. 
Is  the  locomotive  in  perfect  balance?    What  is  the  nature  of  the  balance? 

230.  Find  the  acceleration-pressure  at  each  end  of  the  stroke  of  a  vertical 
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inverted  high -speed  steam-engine  when  running  at  500  revolutions  per  minute 
stroke  9  ins.,  weigjit  of  reciprocating  parts  110  lbs.,  diameter  of  cylinder 
8  ins.,  length  of  connecting-rod  1.5  ft. 

Ana.  54.8  lbs.  /  sq.  m.  at  bottom ;  85.5  lbs.  /  sq.  m.  at  top. 

231.  In  a  horizontal  marine  engine  with  two  cranks  at  right  angles  distant 
8  ft.  from  one  another,  weight  of  reciprocating  parts  attached  to  each  crank 
is  10  tons,  revolutions  75  per  minute,  stroke  4  ft.,  find  the  alternating  force 
and  couple  due  to  inertia.  Am.  54.2  tons;   218.26  ft.-tons. 

232.  An  inside-cylinder  locomotive  is  nmning  at  50  miles  an  hour;  the 
driving-wheels  are  6  ft.  in  diameter;  the  distance  between  the  centre  lines 
of  the  cyUnders  is  30  in.,  the  stroke  24  in.,  the  weight  of  one  piston  and  rod 
300  lbs.,  and  the  horizontal  distance  between  the  balance-weights  4|  ft. ;  the 
diameter  of  the  weight-circle  is  4^  ft.  Find  the  alternating  force  and  couple, 
and  also  the  magnitude  and  position  of  suitable  balance-weights. 

Ana.  7871  lbs.;  9839  f t.-lbs. ;  10e;5lb8.;  27i^ 

233.  The  pressiire  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  the  reciprocating  parts  of 
an  engine  is  3  lbs.  per  square  inch;  the  stroke  is  36  in.;  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions per  minute  is  45;  the  back-pressure  is  2  lbs.  per  square  inch;  the  absolute, 
initial  steam-pressure  is  60  lbs.  per  square  inch;  the  rate  of  expansion  is  3. 
Find  the  pressure  necessary  to  start  the  piston,  and  also  the  effective  pressure 
at  each  ^  of  the  stroke. 

234.  An  engine  with  a  24-in.  cylinder  and  a  connecting-rod  =six  cranks  =» 
6  ft.,  makes  60  revolutions  per  minute.  Show  that  the  pressure  required  to 
start  and  stop  the  engine  at  the  dead-points  «ii  of  the  weight  of  reciprocating 
parts. 

235.  Find  the  ratio  of  thrust  at  cross-head  to  tangential  effort  on  crank- 
pin  when  the  crank  is  45°  from  the  line  of  stroke,  the  connecting-rod  being 
—four  cranks.  Ans.  6  to  5. 

236.  Draw  the  linear  diagram  of  crank-effort  in  the  case  of  single  crank, 
the  connecting-rod  being  =f our  cranks.  Assume  the  resistance  uniform  and 
a  constant  pressure  of  9000  lbs.  on  the  piston,  the  stroke  being  4  ft.  and  the 
number  of  revolutions  per  minute  55.  Also  find  the  fluctuation  of  energy  in 
foot-pounds  for  one  revolution. 

237.  An  engine  with  a  connecting-rod  =  six  cranks « 6  ft.  receives  steam 
at  70  lbs.  pressure  per  square  inch,  and  cuts  off  at  one-quarter  stroke.  Find 
the  crank-effort  when  the  piston  has  travelled  one  third  of  its  forward  stroke. 
Diameter  of  piston  -2  ft.  Also  find  the  position  of  the  piston  where  its  velocity 
is  a  maximum. 

238.  Data:  Stroke « 3  ft.;  number  of  revolutions  per  minute -=60;  cut-^ff 
at  one-half  stroke ;  initial  pressure  «  56  lbs.  per  square  inch  absolute ;  diameter 
of  piston  =•  10  in.;  weight  of  reciprocating  parts  =550  lbs.;  back-pressure « 
IJ  lbs.  per  square  inch  absolute.  Find  the  effective  pressure  at  each  fourth 
of  the  stroke,  taking  account  of  the  inertia  of  the  piston.  Also  find  the  pres- 
sure equivalent  to  inertia  at  commencement  of  stroke.  , 
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239.  A  pair  of  250-H.P.  engines,  with  cranks  at  90^,  and  working  against 
a  uniform  resistance  and  under  a  uniform  steam-pressure,  are  running  at  60 
revolutions  per  minute.  Assuming  an  indefinitely  long  connecting-rod,  find 
the  maximum  and  minimum  moments  of  crank-effort,  the  fluctuation  of 
energy,  and  the  coefficient  of  energy. 

240.  An  inside-cylinder  locomotive  runs  25  miles  per  hour;  its  drivers 
are  60  in.  in  diameter;  the  stroke  is  24  ins.;  the  distance  between  the  centre 
lines  of  the  cylinders -» 30  in.;  weight  of  reciprocating  parts ^^ 500  lbs.;  hori- 
zontal distance  between  balance-weights -« 59  in.;  diameter  of  weight-circle 
«42  in.     Find  the  alternating  force,  alternating  couple,  and  the  magnitude 

and  position  of  suitable  balance-weights. 

An8.  226.8  lbs.;  4113.8  ft.-lbs.;   *-26^ 
24  z.  Draw  a  diagram  of  crank-effort  for  a  single  crank,  the  connecting- 
rod  being  equal  to  four  cranks,  the  stroke  4  ft.,  and  the  number  of  revolutions 
per  minute  55.    Assiune  a  uniform  resistance  and  a  constant  pressure  of  9000 
lbs.  on  the  piston. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
STRESS;  STRAIN;  ELASTICITY;  OSCILLATION;  THIN  CYLINDER. 

I.  Stress  and  Strain;  Resilience. — ^The  science  relating  to  the 
strength  of  materials  is  partly  theoretical,  partly  practical.  Its 
primary  object  is  to  investigate  the  forces  developed  within  a  body, 
and  to  determine  the  most  economical  dimensions  and  form,  con- 
sistent with  stability,  of  that  body.  Certain  liypotheses  have  to 
be  made,  but  they  are  of  such  a  nature  as  always  to  be  in  accord 
with  the  results  of  direct  observation. 

The  materials  in  ordinary  use  for  structural  purposes  may  be 
termed,  generally,  solid  bodies,  i.e.,  bodies  which  offer  an  appreciable 
resistance  to  a  change  of  form. 

A  body  acted  upon  by  external  forces  is  said  to  be  strained  or 
deformed,  and  the  straining  or  deformation  induces  stress  amongst 
the  particles  of  the  body. 

The  state  of  strain  is  simple  when  the  stress  acts  in  one  direc- 
tion only,  and  the  strain  itself  is  measured  by  the  ratio  of  the  defor- 
mation to  the  original  length. 

The  state  of  strain  is  compound  when  two  (or  more)  stresses  act 
simultaneously  in  different  directions. 

A  strained  body  tends  to  assume  its  natural  state  when  the  strain- 
ing forces  are  removed;  this  tendency  is  called  its  elasticity.  A 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  elasticity,  i.e.,  of  the  laws  which 
connect  the  external  forces  with  the  internal  stresses,  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  proper  comprehension  of  the  strength  of  mate- 
rials. This  property  of  elasticity  is  not  possessed  to  the  same  degree 
by  all  bodies.  It  may  be  almost  perfect  or  almost  zero,  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  it  has  a  mean  value.  Hence  it  naturally  fol- 
lows that  solid  bodies  may  be  classified  between  two  extreme,  though 
ideal;  states,  viz.,  a  perfectly  elastic  state  and  a  perfectly  soft  state. 

215 
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Perfectly  elastic  bodies  which  have  been  strained  resume  their 
original  forms  exactly  when  the  straining  forces  are  removed.  Per- 
fectly soft  bodies  are  wholly  devoid  of  elasticity  and  oflfer  no  resist- 
ance to  a  change  of  form. 

Bodies  capable  of  undergoing  an  indefinitely  large  deforma- 
tion imder  stress  are  said  to  be  plastic. 

Every  body  may  be  subjected  to  five  distinct  kinds  of  stresses, 
*  viz. : 

(a)  A  longitudinal  pull,  or  tension. 

(6)  A  longitudinal  thrust,  or  compression. 

(c)  A  shear,  or  tangential  stress,  which  may  be  defined  as  a 
stress  tending  to  make  one  surface  slide  over  another  with  which 
it  is  in  contact. 

'(d)  A  transverse  stress. 

(e)  A  twist  or  torsion. 

Under  any  one  of  these  stresses  a  body  may  suflFer  either  an 
elastic  deformation  of  a  temporary  character  or  a  plastic  deforma- 
tion of  a  permanent  character. 

Let  a  wire  or  a  bar,  of  length  L  and  imif orm  sectional  area  A , 
be  fixed  at  the  upper  end  and  hang  vertically.  A  load  P  uniformly 
distributed  over  the  lower  end  will  stretch  the  bar  by  an  amount  I 
which  can  be  readily  measured  by  an  extensometer  or  by  the  aid 
of  a  telescope  and  a  vertical  scale.  If  this  bar  is  now  replaced  by 
one  of  the  same  length  but  of  twice  the  sectional  area,  it  is  found 
that  it  requires  twice  the  load  to  stretch  it  by  the  same  amount. 
Also,  the  load  upon  a  column  or  strut  producing  a  certain  shorten- 
ing of  the  length  is  twice  as  great  as  that  required  to  produce  the 
same  amount  of  shortening  in  a  strut  of  the  same  length  but  one 
half  the  sectional  area. 

The  ratio  y,  i.e.,  the  change  of  length   (or  deformation)  per  unit 

of  length,  is  called  the  strain. 

Again,  the  load  acts  at  every  cross-section  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  it  is  well  to  remember  that,  according  to  St.  Venant,  the  actual 
distribution  of  load  on  a  small  area  is  not  of  much  importance. 
Whatever  the  distribution  may  be,  the  strain  at  a  point  not  very 
near  is  the  same.  To  eliminate  any  difference  which  might  exist 
at  a  point  where  the  bar  has  a  greater  or  less  sectional  area,  it  is 
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P 
advisable  to  use  the  load  per  unit  of  area,  viz.,  -j,  instead  of  the 

total  load  P. 

The  load  per  unit  of  area  is  called  the  stress. 

Experiment  then  shows  that^  within  certain  limits,  the  stress  is 
practically  proportional  to  the  strain. 

This  relation  between  stress  and  strain  was  enunciated  by  Hooke 
and  is  known  as  Hooke's  Law. 

It  may  be  expressed  by  the  equation 

f-£e, 
p 

where  /--j  -the  load  per  unit  of  area,  or  stress,  and 

c«  J  =»the  strain  per  imit  of  length. 

The  multiplier  ^  is  a  nimiber  whose  value  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  material.  It  is  called  Young's  coefficient  or  modur 
liLs  of  elasticity,  and  tables  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  give  the  value 
of  E  for  different  materials.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
more  homogeneous  a  material  is  the  more  accurate  is  the  relation 
f^Ee. 

The  longitudinal  strain  is  accompanied  by  an  alteration  in  the 

e  1 

transverse  dimensions,  the  lateral  unit  strain  being  T  -,  where  -  is 

a  coefficient  which  usually  varies  from  J  to  i  for  solid  bodies  and 
is  approximately  i  for  the  metals  of  construction.    In  the  case  of 

India-rubber,  if  the  deformation  is  small,  -  is  about  i. 

Generally  the  deformation  may  be  calculated  per  unit  of  original 
length  without  sensible  error,  but  for  India-rubber  it  is  more  accurate 

to  make  the  calculation  per  unit  of  stretched  length  (  =  :j —  j. 

The  ratio  of  the  lateral  to  the  longitudinal  strain  is  called  Poisson's 
ratio. 

Ex.  1.  A  cable  1000  ft.  long  stretches  6  ins.  under  a  given  load;  what 
18  the  strain? 
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Ex.  2.  A  short  castriron  strut  24  ins.  long  and  of  8  sq.  ins.  sectional  area 
bears  a  load  of  32  tons.  If  E^  8000  tons/sq.  in.,  how  much  is  the  strtU  short- 
enedf    What  is  the  stress?    What  the  strainf 

The  stress— V -4  tons/sq.  in. 

4 -8000  Xthe  strain, 

and  therefore  the  strain  ^tAjs  ^  .0005. 

The  diminution  of  length  —  24  Xihe  strain —.012  in. 

Ex.  3.  A  mild-sted  bar  100  ft.  long  and  of  2  sq.  ins.  sectional  area  carries 
a  load  which  developes  in  the  material  a  stress  of  16,000  Ibs./sq.  in.  If  E^ 
30,000,000  Ibs./sq.  in.,  by  how  much  is  the  bar  lengthenedf  What  is  the  strainf 
What  is  the  total  loadt 

The  total  load  -16000 X2  -32000  lbs. 
16000 -30000000  X  the  stram. 

16000  1 

Therefore  *»*«  «*"^^  =  30000000  "1875' 

1         4 
and  the  stretch  - 100  Xt^ = =i  ^t.  -  .64  in. 

Io7o     7o 

AgaiB,  the  change  of  length  I  is  produced  by  a  load  which  gradually 
increases  from  0  to  P,  and  therefore 

the  work  done  in  changing  the  length  =  y  ^  =  2    E^2F  ^^' 

and  this  is  the  energy  stored  up  in  the  strained  bar.  It  is  called  the 
resilience  of  the  bar  if  the  load  is  only  a  little  less  than  that  which 
produces  a  ^permanent  change  of  length,  i.e.,  a  permanent  deformation 
or  set.  Such  a  load  is  the  jrroof  load,  and  the  stress  /  becomes  the 
proof  stress.  Also,  since  AL  is  the  volume,  the  resilience  per  unit  of 
volume  is  P/2E. 

Thus  the  resilience  is  the  greatest  amount  of  energy  which  can 
be  stored  by  a  material  without  becoming  permanently  deformed. 
If  the  stress  is  variable,  the  resilience  is  necessarily  less,  while  a  blow 
or  a  shock  may  develope  in  the  material  a  larger  amount  of  strain 
energy  than  it  can  bear,  so  that  a  local  deformation  (or  set)  and  a 
plastic  yielding  may  occur. 

Exs.  4  and  5.  Find  the  work  done  in  producing  the  changes  of  length  in 

Exs.  2  and  3. 

32 
In  Ex.  2,  the  work  in  in.-tons  — 2-  X. 012  -.192. 
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In  Ex.  3,  the  work  in  in.-lbs.  -^?2x. 64 -10240, 

*!.          1  •    •     lu.      (16000)'X2X100X12    ,rto^« 
orapun,  the  work  m  v^A\^.~S      ^^.y^mmi ^^^' 

Ex.  6.  A  bar  of  weight  Wi,  length  L,  and  uniform  sectional  area  ^^^^^ 

A  is  fixed  at  its  upper  end,  hangs  vertically,  and  carries  a  weight  TTt  v^ 

at  its  lower  end.    Determine  the  stretch  of  the  bar  and  the  work  of  ^ 

stretching.                                       ^  ! 

Consider  a  slice  of  thickness  dx  at  the  distance  x  from  the  R  ^ 

fixed  end. 

W 
The  weight  on  the  slice --=r(L-ar)  +W2,  and  if  (iZ  is  the  ex- 

tension  of  dx  under  this  weight,  "^ 

W  Fio.  299. 

A  dx' 

Tlu^refore, /.^/' {  ^'(L-x) -HTT, }  dx-^(^'  +  Tr.). 

The  work  done  in  stretching  dx  by  the  amount  dl,  under  a  weight  which 

W 
gradually  increases  from  0  to  -r^{L—x)  +Wt, 

and  therefore  the  work  done  in  stretching  the  whole  bar 

Ex.  7.  A  vertical  steel  bar  of  200  ft.  length  is  fixed  at  its  upper  end,  hangs 
vertically,  and  carries  a  load  of  100  tons  at  the  lower  end.    The 
f^^    stress  in  the  material  is  not  to  exceed  7  tans/sq.  in.  and  is  to  be 
the  same  at  every  point  of  the  bar.    Determine  the  form  of  the  bar. 
Consider  a  slice  of  thickness  dx  and  sectional  area  A  at  a 
distance  x  from  the  fixed  end. 

At  x-\-dx  the  area  is  A-dA,  the  amount  dA  being  the 
additional  area  required  at  x  to  support  the  weight  of  the  slice 
dx.    Therefore 

—fdA  ^wAdx, 

1?      onn        ^  being  the  specific  weight,  and  /  the  stress  developed  in  the 

i^  IG«  oUU-  .     •  1 

material. 
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This  equation  may  be  written 


Integrating, 


^(L-x)-log^, 


Ai  being  the  sectional  area  at  the  lower  end  and  L  being  the  length  of  the  bar. 
Therefore  the  form  of  the  bar  is  given  by 

A      7(J^-') 

-r  -e' 


If  At  is  the  area  at  the  upper  end,  i.e.,  when  z^O, 

A\ 

Such  a  bar  is  called  a  bar  of  unifotm  strength. 

100 
In  the  present  case  Ai-=—  «=l4f  sq.  ins. 


and 


490X200  7 

^,«100^7X2O0OXl44^lWi44.100^j^5^jg  .^^ 

7  7  7-^ 

Ex.  8.  A  pier  of  height  L,  vnth  its  axis  vertical  and 
carrying  a  weight  on  the  top,  is  to  have  the  same  stress 
f  per  unit  of  area  at  every  pointy  i,e,,  is  to  he  of  uni- 
form strength.  Determine  the  form  of  the  pier,  w 
being  its  specific  weight. 

If  A  is  the  area  of  the  pier  at  x  from  the  base, 
then  —  dA  is  the  diminution  of  area  at  x-\rdx,  cor- 
responding to  the  weight  of  the  slice  dx  by  which 
the  load  upon  A  is  reduced.    Therefore 


Fig.  301. 


wAdx^—fdAf 


or 


w 

r 


dA 
'A' 


Integrating, 


w      J     A 


Ai  being  the  area  of  the  base  of  the  pier. 
Thus  the  form  of  the  pier  is  given  by 


>r7\ 
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/L  PL  -J5« 

Also,  if  A  is  the  area  of  the  top  of  the  pier. 


A 


-7^ 

and  the  surcharge -/At -/Ai€    '    • 

If  L  —  00  y  i.e.,  if  the  pier  is  infinitely  high, 

e    '     -0. 
Therefore  At  and  the  surcharge  are  each  nU^  and  the  volume  of  the 
pier— Ai— . 

Ex.  9.  A  9ted  hear  of  2  sq.  ins.  sectional  area  has  its  ends  fixed  between  two 
immovable  blocks  when  the  temperature  is  at  40^  F,  What  pressure  will  he  exerted 
upon  the  blocks  if  the  temperature  of  the  har  is  raised  to  100^  F.,  the  coefficient 
(a)  of  linear  dilatation  per  decree  being  .00108-^  180?    E -30,000,000  lb,/sq.  in. 

If  the  length  of  the  bar  is  L,  and  if  it  were  allowed  to  lengthen  freely 
under  an  increasing  temperature,  then,  when  the  temperature  is  f^  F., 

the  additional  length  '^Lat. 

Hence  the  stress  developed  when  the  extension  is  prevented 

and,  in  the  present  case,  the  pressure  on  the  blocks 

-2X30000000X'-^^X60 
180 

-21600  lbs. 

2.  Theory  of  Vibrations. — Let  a  particle  of  weight  W  be  acted 
upon  by  a  force  which  is  proportional  and  acts  directly  opposite  to 
its  displacement  from  a  fixed  point  0,  Fig.  302.    Then 


[i  being  some  constant. 


Fig.  302. 


ff  d<2--^' 
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dx 
Multipljring  each  side  by  2-^  and  integrating, 


7W  -Ka^-^)-7^. 


dx 
where -jj=0,  when  x^a and  the  velocity  of  the  particle  at  any  distance 

X  from  0  is  given  by 


The  equation  may  be  written 

dx 


Vo2- 

Integrating  again, 

c  being  a  constant  of  integration. 

But  X  -  c,  when  t = 0,  and  therefore  c  =  „• . 


Hence  sin'i^ ->J^<+| 


or  a;-ccos\J^<, 

and  therefore  the  time  of  a  complete  oscillation  is 

^P^  Ex.  10.  A  spiral  spring,  Fig,  303,  whose  coefficient  of  stiff- 

ness is  e  is  loaded  with  a  weight  W  and  then  depressed  a  distance 
Fig.  303.       x  below  its  position  of  equilibrium. 
Disregarding  the  weight  of  the  spring, 

W  d^x 

—  —  -the  "restoring"  force  of  the  spring 

-—ex. 
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and  therefore  the  spring  will  oscillate,  the  time  of  complete  oscillation  being 


\9e 


Ex.  11.  A  straight  spring  AB  is  loaded  in  the 
middle  with  a  meight  W,  It  is  then  deflected  still 
further  by  an  amount  x. 

Let  the  "restoring"  force  F  due  to  this  addi- 
tional deflection  be  such  that 


,4 4 _^ 


x^n 


FT 
EV 


I  being  the  length  of  the  beam.    (See  Chap.  VII.) 
Then 


g  dt' 

Thus,  the  weight  will  oscillate  about  its  position  of  equilibrium,  and  the 

IWnP 
time  of  a  complete  oscillation —23t    I— =j. 

Ex.  12.  A  revolving  shaft  is  supported  at  the  point  B  of  a  cast^ron  standard 
ABD 


Fio.  305. 

Let  W  be  the  weight  carried  at  B.    Each  rod  supports  in  the  direction 

W  I 
of  its  length  a  force  (either  a  tension  or  a  compression)  ^-^-r- 

2  n 

Let  B  be  displaced  to  n  and  draw  nk  perpendicular  to  AB.    Then  AB  is 

shortened  by  the  length  Bk.    Also, 

Bk^    AC^    a 
Bn  '^AB  "i  • 


Therefore 


1  W  I  d^ 
and  the  restoring  force  is  Ex"  —  Trt^irf 

g  Z  n  at 
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E  being  Young's  modulus  of  elasticity  for  the  material  of  the  bars.      Hence 
the  period  of  a  complete  vibration  of  the  rod 


-2jr, 


[wT 

l2ghE' 


General  Equation  of  Motion.— The  preceding  examples  seem  to 
indicate  that  if  vibrations  are  once  started  they  will  never  die  out. 
They  are  destroyed,  however,  sooner  or  later  by  other  forces,  some 
of  the  nature  of  friction  which  are  constant,  and  others  of  the  nature 

of  viscosity  which  are  directly  proportional  to  the  velocity  { 37). 


Fig.  306. 


The  complete  equation  of  motion  may  be  written  in  the  form 
(Px     ^  dx 


d^x         dx 


Put 


x^--+ye 


-v* 


Then  the  equation  becomes 


5+(9-p^)2/=0, 


from  which  y  =  7)  cos  Vg  -  p^t, 

D  being  a  coefficient  whose  value  is  to  be  found. 


Hence 


x=  --^De'^cos  Vq-p^t, 


and  the  extent  of  the  vibrations  diminishes  as  t  increases,  i.e.,  they 
die  out. 
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Forced  Oscillation, — ^The  term  free  osciUation  is  applied  to  a 
condition  of  vibration  in  which  the  forces  acting  upon 
the  body  depend  only  on  the  displacements  of  the  sev- 
eral particles  from  the  position  of  equilibrium.  If 
other  forces  which  are  due  to  external  causes  and  are 
functions  of  the  time  also  act,  the  oscillation  is  called 
a  forced  oscillation.  For  example,  let  the  spiral 
spring  be  loaded  with  a  weight  W  and  then  depressed 
through  a  distance  x  below  its  neutral  position,  the  re- 
storing force  being  ex.  Let  a  force  q  sin  nt,  which  is  a 
function  of  the  time,  also  act  upon  the  weight.     Then  its  equation  of 


H-B«bb«bHA 

Fig.  307. 


motion  becomes         -1:5-  ==  —  ti? 


(Px         g 
^-"-"ip^^+^sinn^. 


Integrating, 


x«A  cos 


sinn/. 


A  being  a  constant  whose  value  is  to  be  determined. 

Thus  the  oscillation  is  compounded  of  a  free  and  a  forced  oscilla- 


2n 


tion,  the  periods  being  2Tts\ —  and  — ,  respectively. 


n 


3.  On  the  Oscillatory  Motion  of  a  Weight  at  the  End  of  a  Ver- 
^  tical  Elastic  Rod. — ^An  elastic  rod  of  natural  length  Hf)A) 

and  sectional  area  A  is  suspended  from  0,  and  carries  a 
weight  P  at  its  lower  end,  which  elongates  the  rod  imtil 
its  length  is  OB=L-fZ. 

Assume  that  the  mass  of  the  rod  as  compared  with  P 
is  sufficiently  small  to  be  disregarded,  then 

I 


P^EA-; 


If  the  weight  is  made  to  descend  to  a  point  C,  and 
is  then  left  free  to  return  to  its  state  of  equilibrium,  it 
must  necessarily  describe  a  series  of  vertical  oscillations 
about  B  as  centre. 

Take  B  as  the  origin,  and  at  any  time  t  let  the  weight 
be  at  M  distant  x  from  B;  also  let  BC^c. 
Two  cases  may  be  considered. 

First,  suppose  the  end  of  the  rod  to  be  gradually  forced  down  to 
C  and  then  suddenly  released. 


!m 


Fig.  308. 
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According  to  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy, 

P  1  /dxY 

'a2\dt)  ^*'he  ^<w-^  d<wi€  between  C  and  Af 

"  L  V2     2/' 
Pl/dxY 


2\dtJ       I  2^^    ^^' 


or 

9 
and  hence 

I?,  the  velocity  of  the  weight  at  M,  =  \jj{c^—a^)^. 

Now  V  is  zero  when  x=  ±c,  so  that  the  weight  will  rise  above 
B  to  a  point  Ci  where  BCi-^c^BC. 
Again,  from  the  last  equation, 


4- 


dt.  •"    ^ 


and  integrating  between  the  limits  0  and  x, 
and  the  oscillations  are  therefore  isochronous. 


V\Tienx=c,  ^^l^j' 

and  the  time  of  a  complete  oscillation  is 

4 

Next,  suppose  the  oscillatory  motion  to  be  caused  by  a  weight  P 
falling  without  friction  from  a  point  Z),  and  being  suddenly  checked 
anrl  held  by  a  catch  at  the  lower  end  of  the  rod. 

Take  the  same  origin  and  data  as  before,  and  let  AD^h. 

The  elastic  resistance  of  the  rod  at  the  time  t  is 

Z-hx 


^^'L 


\ 
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and  the  equation  of  motion  of  the  weight  is 

P^^P     FA^^^P    ?^(1A-T\^     P^ 


^^  5^"""T^- 


Integrating^ 

fdxY       Q 

\hI)  """"z^+^i;  ^1  b^iiig  a  constant  of  integration. 

fir  n 

But  -^  is  zero  when  x«c,  and  therefore  ci-y^c^. 

This  is  precisely  the  same  equation  as  was  obtained  in  the  first 
case,  and  between  the  limits  0  and  x 


\q  X 


80  that  the  motion  is  isochronous,  and  the  time  of  a  complete  oscil- 
lation is 


When  X-  — Z, 


'V 


(f)'-^. 


and  hence  "f  (^  "  ^^) "  ^jrA, 

or  (?^l?^2lh. 

If  fc=0,  i.e.,  if  the  weight  is  merely  placed  upon  the  rod  at 
the  end  A,  c«  ±Z,  and  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillati.on  is  twice  the 
statical  elongation  due  to  P. 

The  rod  may  be  safely  stretched  until  its  length  is  L+Z,  while 
a  further  elongation  c  might  prove  most  injurious  to  its  elasticity, 
which  shows  the  detrimental  effect  of  vibratory  motion.    If  a  small 
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downward  force  Q  is  applied  to  P  when  it  has  reached  the  end  of 
its  vibration,  it  will  produce  a  corresponding  descent,  and  the 
weight  P  will  then  ascend  an  equal  distance  above  its  neutral  por- 
tion. At  the  end  of  the  interval  corresponding  to  P's  natural  period 
of  vibration,  apply  the  force  again,  and  P  will  descend  still  further. 
This  process  may  be  continued  indefinitely,  until  at  last  rupture 
takes  place,  however  small  P  and  Q  may  be.  If  Q  is  applied  at 
irregular  intervals,  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillations  will  still  be 
increased,  but  the  increase  will  be  followed  by  a  decrease,  and  so 
on  continually.  In  practice  the  problem  becomes  much  more  com- 
plex on  account  of  local  conditions,  but  experience  shows  that  a 
fluctuation  of  stress  is  always  more  injurious  to  a  structure  than 
the  stress  due  to  the  maximum  load,  and  that  the  injury  is  aggra- 
vated as  the  periods  of  fluctuation  and  of  vibration  of  the  structure 
become  more  nearly  S3mchronous. 

An  example  of  a  fluctuating  load  is  a  procession  marching  in 
time  across  a  suspension  bridge,  which  may  strain  it  far  more 
severely  than  a  much  greater  dead  load,  and  may  set  up  a  s>ti- 
chronous  vibration  which  may  prove  absolutely  dangerous.  In 
fact,  a  bridge  has  been  known  to  fail  from  this  cause. 

The  coefficient  of  elasticity  of  the  rod  may  be  approximately 
found  by  means  of  the  formula 


-4 


T  being  the  time  of  a  complete  oscillation.    For  suppose  that  the 
rod  emits  a  musical  note  of  n  vibrations  per  second,  then 


4 


9  2n 


is  the  time  of  travel  from  (7  to  Ci; 

therefore  I  =  tV~5»     and  hence    E^—. . 

Suppose  that  the  weight  is  perfectly  free  to  slide  along  the  rod. 
When  it  returns  to  i4,  it  will  leave  the  end  of  the  rod  and  rise  with 
a  certain  initial  velocity.    This  velocity  is  evidently  V2^/i,   and 
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the  weight  accordingly  ascends  to  D,  then  falls  again,  repeats  the 
former  operation,  and  so  on.  The  equations  of  motion  are  in  this 
case  only  true  for  values  of  x  between  x«  4-c  and  x=  —  i. 

4.  On  the  Oscillatory  Motion  of  a  Weight  at  the  End  of  a  Ver- 
tical Elastic  Rod.  of  Appreciable  Mass. — Suppose  the  mass  of  the 
rod  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  assume: 

(a)  That  all  the  particles  of  the  rod  move  in  directions  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  rod. 

(b)  That  all  the  particles  which  at  any  instant  .are  in  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  remain  in  that  plane  at  all  times. 

As  before,  the  rod  OA  of  natural  length  L  and  sectional  area  A 
is  fixed  at  0  and  carries  a  weight  Pi  at  4- 

Take  O  as  the  origin,  and  let  OX  be  the  axis  of  the  rod. 

Let  $y  $H-df,  and  x,  x+dx,  be  respectively  the  actical  and  natural 
distances  from  0  of  the  two  consecutive  sections  MM, 
M'M\  o 

Let  />o  be  the  natural  density  of  the  rod,  and  p  the 
density  of  the  section  MM,  distant  f  from  O. 

The  forces  which  act  upon  the  rod  are: 

(a)  The  upward  and  constant  force  Po  at  0. 

(6)  The  weight  Pi  at  ^. 

(c)  The  weight  of  the  rod. 

(d)  A  force  X  per  unit  of  mass  through  the  slice 
bounded  by  the  planes  MM,  M'M',  distant  f  and  f  H-df, 
respectively,  from  0. 

Suppose  the  rod,  after  equilibrium  has  been  estab- 
liahed,  to  be  cut  at  the  plane  M'M\    In  order  to  main-    pio.  809. 
tain  the  equilibrium  of  the  portion  OM'M'  it  will  be 
necessary  to  apply  to  the  surface  of  this  plane  a  certain  force  P, 
and  the  equation  of  equilibrium  becomes 

-Po+f^pAd^X+P+pogAz^O. 

But  if  the  thickness  d$  of  the  slice  MM'  is  indefinitely  diminished^ 
P  is  evidently  the  elastic  reaction,  and  its  value  is 


M-fM 
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Hence 


-Po-^-  f^%AXd$+EA(^-lj+PogAx'0. 


Differentiating  with  respect  to  x, 


B\xtpd^^P(4x, 
therefore  poAX + ^A-^  +pogA  -  0, 

AlsO;  poAXdx  is  the  resistance  to  acceleration  arising  from  the 
inertia  of  the  slice,  and  is  therefore  equal  to 


80  that 


Hence 


d^=^d^+^ <1^ 

To  solve  this  equation. — In  the  state  of  equilibrium, 

is  the  tension  in  the  section  of  which  the  distance  from  0  is  x,  and 
counterbalances  the  weight  Pi  and  the  weight  poA(l—x)g  of  the 
portion  AMN  of  the  rod. 

Therefore  Ea(^-i\  =Pi  +poAg(JL-x), 

d$    -     Pi  ,pog.j     X 
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Integrating,  f«a;+^+^^tr-|).  ..::..    (2) 

There  is  no  constant  of  integration,'  as  x  and  $  vanish  together. 
This  value  of  $  is  a  partictdar  solution  of  (1),  and  is  independent 
oft 

Put  f-*+-]£*+f(^-?)+^' 

z  being  a  new  function  of  x  and  L    Then 

Hence,  from  eq.  (1), 

d^z    EcPz      ^(Pz       ,  ^    E 

375  -  —  Tis  «  vi^j-o,    where    r i^  -  — . 


The  integral  of  this  equation  is  of  the  form 

z^Fix+ViO+jix-vit), 

being   the   velocity   of  propagation  of   the  vibrations. 
The  full  solution  of  (1)  is  therefore  of  the  form 

Pi 


'■(-^D 


ja5+^(te-|)  +F{x+vit)  +Kx-vit). 


5.  Specific  Weight;  Coefficient  of  Elasticity;  Limit  of  Elasticity; 
Breaking  Stress. — Before  the  strength  of  a  body  can  be  fully  known 
certain  physical  constants  whose  values  depend  upon  the  material 
must  be  determined. 

(a)  Specific  Weight. — The  specific  weight  is  the  weight  of  a 
unit  of  volume.  The  specific  weights  of  most  of  the  materials  of 
construction  have  been  carefully  found  and  tabulated.  If  the 
specific  weight  of  any  new  material  is  required,  a  convenient  approxi- 
mate method  is  to  prepare  from  it  a  number  of  regular  solids  of 
determinate  volume  and  weigh  them  in  an  ordinary  pair  of  scales. 
The  ratio  of  the  total  weight  of  these  solids  to  their  total  volume 
is  the  specific  weight.    It  must  be  remembered  that  the  weight 
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may  vary  considerably  with  time,  etc. ;  thus  a  sample  of  greenheart 
weighed  69.75  lbs.  per  cubic  foot  when  first  cut  out  of  the  log,  and 
only  57  lbs.  per  cubic  foot  at  the  end  of  six  months.  When  the 
strength  of  a  timber  is  being  determined,  it  is  important  to  note 
the  amount  of  water  present  in  the  test-piece,  since  this  appears 
to  have  a  great  influence  upon  the  results. 

The  straining  of  a  structure  is  generally  largely  due  to  its  own 
weight. 

The  total  load  upon  a  structure  includes  all  the  external  forces 
applied  to  it,  and  in  practice  is  designated  deaa  {permanent)  or  live 
(moving),  according  as  the  forces  are  gradually  applied  and  steady, 
or  suddenly  applied  and  accompanied  with  vibrations.  For  example, 
the  weight  of  a  bridge  is  a  dead  load,  while  a  train  passing  over  it 
is  a  live  load;  the  weight  of  a  roof,  together  with  the  weight  of  any 
snow  which  may  have  accumulated  upon  it,  is  a  dead  load;  wind 
causes  at  times  excessive  vibrations  in  the  members  of  a  structure, 
and  although  often  treated  as  a  dead  load,  should  in  reality  be  con- 
sidered a  live  load. 

The  dead  loads  of  many  structures  (as  masonry  walls,  etc.)  are 
so  great  that  extra  or  accidental  loads  may  be  safely  disregarded. 
In  cold  climates,  great  masses  of  snow  and  the  penetrating  effect 
of  the  frost  necessitate  very  deep  foimdations,  which  proportion- 
ately increase  the  dead  weight. 

(6)  Coefficient  of  Elasticity. — Generally  speaking,  a  knowledge 
of  the  external  forces  acting  upon  a  structure  discloses  the  manner 
of  their  distribution  amongst  its  various  members,  but  the  defor- 
mation of  these  members  can  only  be  estimated  by  means  of  the 
coefficient  of  elasticity,  which  expresses  the  relation  between  a 
stress  and  the  corresponding  strain. 

In  practice  it  is  usually  sufficient  to  assume  that  a  material  is 
elastic,  homogeneous,  and  isotropic,  and  its  deformation  imder 
stress  may  be  found  if  the  coefficients  of  elasticity,  of  form,  and 
of  volume  are  known. 

In  a  homogeneous  solid  there  may  be  twenty-one  distinct  coeffi- 
cients of  elasticity,  which  are  usually  classified  imder  the  following 
heads: 

(1)  Direct,  expressing  the  relation  between  longitudinal  strains 
and  normal  stresses  in  the  same  direction. 
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(2)  Transverse,  expressing  the  relation  between  tangential  stresses 
and  strains  in  the  same  direction. 

(3)  Lateral,  expressing  the  relation  between  longitudinal  strains 
and  normal  stresses  at  right  angles  to  the  strains,  i.e.,  a  lateral 
resistance  to  deformation. 

(4)  Oblique,  expressing  other  relations  of  stress  and  strain. 
If  a  body  is  isotropic,  i.e.,  equally  elastic  in  all  directions,  the 

twenty-one  coefficients  reduce  to  two, 
viz.,  the  coefficients  of  direct  elasticity 
and  of  lateral  elasticity.  Such  bodies, 
however,  are  almost  wholly  ideal.  In 
a  perfectly  elastic  body  E  would  be 
the  same  both  for  tension  and  com- 
pression. In  the  ordinary  materials 
of  construction  it  is  slightly  less  for 
compression  than  for  tension;  but  if 
the  stresses  do  not  exceed  a  certain 
limit,  the  difference  is  so  slight  that  it 
may  be  disregarded. 

The  equation  f^Ee  may  be  illustrated  graphically  by  the  straight 
line  POP,  the  ordinate  at  any  point  being  the  stress  required  to 
produce  the  strain  represented  by  the  corresponding  abscissa. 

The  work  done  per  imit  of  volume  in  producing  the  extension 
(or  compression)  ON 

-area  of  triangle  PON^^ONPN-^^'-^. 

Also,  tm  PON ^-^E. 
e 

Coefficients  of  elasticity  must  be  determined  experimentally. 

The  coefficients  of  direct  elasticity  for  the  different  metals  and 
timbers  are  sometimes  obtained  by  subjecting  bars  of  the  material 
to  forces  of  extension  or  compression,  or  by  observing  the  deflections 
of  beams  loaded  transversely.  The  coefficients  for  blocks  of  stone 
and  masonry  might  also  be  foimd  by  transverse  loading;  they  are 
of  little,  if  any,  practical  use,  as,  on  accoimt  of  the  inherent  stiff- 
ness of  masonry  structures,  their  deformations,  or  setUings,  are  due 
rather  to  defective  workmanship  than  to  the  natural  play  of  elastic 
forces. 
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The  torsional  coefficient  of  elasticity,  i.e.,  the  coefficient  of  elastic 
'  resistance  to  torsion,  has  been  shown  by  experiment  to  vary  from 
two  fifths  to  three  eighths  of  the  coefficient  of  direct  elasticity. 

When,  e.g.,  it  is  required  to  find  the  E  for  a  material  a  test-piece 
is  prepared  and  is  held  in  the  grips  (or  holders)  of  a  testing-machine. 
An  intermediate  portion  of  a  definite  length  L  (usually  8  or  10  ins.) 
and  far  enough  from  the  ends  of  the  grips  to  be  unaffected  by  their 
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action  is  then  marked  off.  Before  the  loading  of  the  specimen 
commences  the  telescope  is  set  at  zero.  Under  a  load  P  the  tele- 
scope gives  a  reading  R,  indicating  that  the  length  L  has  been  in- 
creased by  R. 

R 
Therefore  P^EAj^, 

A  being  the  sectional  area  of  the  specimen. 

If  the  load  is  now  increased  by  an  amount  JP,  there  will  be  a 
corresponding  increase  of  JR  in  the  extension.. 


Therefore 


P  +  AP='EA 


R  +  JR 


Hence 


AP_ 
^AR 


E^-^  ^, 


L 

A' 


from  which  the  value  of  E  can  be  calculated. 

Ex.  13.  A  tnUd'^teel  specimen  of  1  in.  diameter  is  placed  in  the  testing- 
machine  and  a  distance  of  10  ins.  (L)  between  the  measuring-pinnts  is  marked 
off;  determine  the  average  E  from  the  following  tabulated  observations: 
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in  Tons    Inorement       Extension        Ineremantof 


of2240Lbe., 

ofUMd, 

inlnehM. 

Extension, 

P. 

4P. 

B. 

iA. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

.0042 

.0042 

8 

4 

.0081 

.0039 

12 

4 

.0121 

.0040 

Thus,  for  an  increment  in  tlie  load  of  4  tons,  the  corresponding  average 
increment  in  the  extension 


.0042 +  .0039 +  .0040    .0121 


and  therefore 


3  3    ' 

4  10 

^-:012im-; -12.629  tons. 

A   (1) 


3      74 

The  ends  of  the  test-piece  are  enlarged  and  are  connected  with 
the  main  body  of  the  ^specimen  by  giving  the  shoulder  a  suitable 
curve  (Fig.  311).  Abrupt  changes  of  section  (Figs.  312  and  313) 
must  be  avoided,  as  at  such  points  great  stresses,  of  which  the  dis- 
tribution is  unknown,  are  induced.  The  fracture  of  a  hard  speci- 
men almost  invariably  takes  place  at  an  abrupt  change  of  section, 
while  with  a  ductile  material  there  will  be  a  ilow  (p.  254)  toward 
the  narrower  portion,  which  will  prevent  its  full  contraction  before 
fracture  takes  place.  The  apparent  strength  of  the  material  is 
therefore  increased.  When  test-pieces  are  sheared  out  of  boiler- 
plate, about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  metal  should  be  removed 
on  each  side  between  the  measuring-points  (Fig.  314),  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  upsetting  effect  of  the  shearing  action.  All  speci- 
mens should  be  long  enough  to  allow  the  portion  between  the  meas- 
uring-points to  contract  freely,  as  otherwise  they  seem  to  be  under 
constraint  and  fracture  takes  place  before  the  contraction  is  com- 
plete. Thus  the  apparent  strength  is  greater  than  the  actual  strength, 
which  is  the  breaking  load  per  square  inch  of  the  original  sectional 
area. 

In  ordinary  practice,  however,  the  engineer  does  not  care  to 
know  this  actual  ultimate  stress,  but  demands  the  stress  which  the 
material  would  bear  if  the  sectional  area  of  the  test-piece  remained 
unchanged  up  to  the  point  of  fracture.  In  other  words,  he  requires 
the  breaking  load  per  square  inch  of  the  original  sectional  area,  and 
he  can  then  decide  what  fraction  of  this  load  may  be  safely  applied 
to  any  structural  member. 
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Agaiiii  the  distance  between  the  '' measuring-pomts  "  of  a  test- 
piece  is  subdivided  into  a  number  (8  or  10)  of  1-inch  lengths,  and 
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Fig.  315. 

after  fracture  has  taken  place  the  extension  of  each  division  is  care- 
fully determined.    If  the  fracture  is  near  the  centre,  the  percentage 

of  elongation  is  — r— •     If  the  fracture,  however,  is  at  a  distance 

from  the  centre,  as  in  Fig.  315,  the  equivalent  elongation  is  obtained 
in  the  following  manner: 

The  elongation  of  each  division  is  shown  in  the  figure.  On  the 
right  of  the  division  containing  the  fracture  and  in  which  the  local 
elongation  is  necessarily  the  greatest,  imaginary  divisions,  shown  by 
dotted  lines,  are  added,  and  these  divisions  have  the  same  extensions 
as  the  corresponding  divisions  b  and  c  on  the  left  of  0.  The  total 
equivalent  elongation  is  then  AB — 8",  the  length  AB  including  8  divi- 
sions.   In  the  specimen  in  question  AB  - 10".7. 

Therefore  the  equivalent  elongation -2".7  and  the  equivalent 

100    ^„    ^^, 
percentage  -  -^  X  2.7  -  33f ,  very  nearly. 

Also,  if  a  is  the  fractured  area,  the  percentage  of  reduction  in  area 


.K»(l-i). 


These  two  percentages  are  measurements  of  the  ductility  of  the 
material. 

In  the  above  specimen  the  initial  diameter -1. "059,  and  the 
final  diameter  -0".681. 

and  the  reduction  of  area  - 100(1  -  .4135)  -  58.65  per  cent. 

(c)  Limit  of  Elasticity. — Whei^i  the  forces  which  strain  a  body 
fall  below  a  certain  limit,  the  body,  on  the  removal  of  the  forces, 
will  resume  its  original  form  and  dimensions  without  sensible  change 
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(disregarding  any  eflects  due  to  the  development  of  heat)  and  may 
be  treated  as  perfectly  elastic.  But  if  the  forces  exceed  this  limit, 
the  body  will  receive  a  permanent  deformation,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
a  Bet, 

Such  a  limit  is  called  a  limit  of  elasticity,  and  is  the  greatest  stress 
that  can  be  applied  to  a  body  without  producing  in  it  an  appreciable 
and  permanent  deformation. 

This  is  an  unsatisfactory  definition,  as  a  body  passes  from  the 
elastic  to  the  non-elastic  state  by  such  imperceptible  degrees  that 
it  is  impossible  to  fix  any  exact  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
two  states. 

Bauschinger's  experiments  also  indicate  that  the  application  to 
a  body  of  any  stress,  however  small,  produces  a  plastic  or  perma- 
nent deformation.  This,  perhaps,  is  sometimes  due  to  a  want  of 
xmiformity  in  the  material,  or  to  the  bar  being  not  quite  straight 
initially.  In  any  case,  the  deformations  under  loads  which  are 
less  than  a  load  known  as  the  elastic  limit  are  so  slight  as  to  be  of 
no  practical  account  and  may  be  safely  disregarded,  and  for  such 
loads  Hooke's  Law  may  be  regarded  as  substantially  correct. 

So,  too,  the  hysteresis  effect,  i.e.,  the  lagging  of  the  relation  of 
stress  to  strain,  is  so  slight  within  the  elastic  limit  as  to  be  safely 
disregarded.  Beyond  the  elastic  limit  the  creeping  becomes  very 
marked  for  the  first  few  minutes  and  may  continue  much  longer, 
but  at  a  diminished  rate.  At  last  a  point  is  reached  at  which  the 
material  draws  out  and  breaks  without  any  further  increase  of  load. 

Fairbairn  defines  the  limit  of  elasticity  more  correctly  as  the 
stress  below  which  the  deformation  is  approximately  proportional 
to  the  load  which  produces  it,  and  beyond  which  the  deformation 
increases  much  more  rapidly  than  the  load.  In  fact,  both  the  elastic 
and  ultimate  strengths  of  a  material  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  stresses  to  which  they  are  subjected  and  upon  the  frequency  of 
their  application.  For  example,  in  experimenting  upon  bars  of 
iron  having  an  ultimate  tenacity  of  46,794  lbs.  per  square  inch  and 
a  ductility  of  20  per  cent,  Wohler  found  that  with  repeated  stresses 
of  equal  intensity,  but  alternately  tensile  and  compressive,  a  bar 
failed  after  56,430  repetitions  when  the  intensity  was  33,000  lbs. 
per  square  inch;  a  second  bar  failed  only  after  19,187,000  repetitions 
when  the  intensity  was  18,700  lbs.  per  square  in;   while  a  third 
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bar  remained  intact  after  more  than  132,000,000  repetitions  when 
the  intensity  was  16,690  lbs.  per  square  inch.  These  experiments 
therefore  indicated  that  the  limit  of  elasticity  for  the  iron  in  question, 
under  repeated  stresses  of  equal  intensity,  but  alternately  tensile 
and  compressve,  lay  between  16,000  and  17,000  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
which  is  much  less  than  the  limit  imder  a  steadily  applied  stress. 
Similar  results  have  been  shown  to  follow  when  the  stresses  fluctuate 
from  a  maximum  stress  to  a  minimum  stress  of  the  same  kind. 

Generally  speaking,  then,  the  limit  of  elasticity  of  a  material 
subjected  to  repeated  stresses  is  a  certain  maximum  stress  below 
which  the  condition  of  the  body  remains  unimpaired. 

Bauschinger  defines  the  elastic  limit  as  the  point  at  which  the 
stress  ceases  to  be  sensibly  proportional  to  the  strain,  the  latter 
being  measured  by  a  mirror  apparatus  reading  to  about  .00001  inch. 
If  the  yield  point  is  exceeded  it  will  rise  so  long  as  the  bar  remains 
loaded.  If  the  load  exceeds  the  elastic  limit  this  limit  will  rise 
until  it  approaches  the  yield  point,  when  it  rapidly  falls.  If  the 
load  is  then  increased  beyond  the  yield  point  the  limit  will  rise  again 
until  it  reaches  a  much  higher  point  than  its  former  value. 

The  main  object,  then,  of  the  theory  of  the  strength  of  materials 
is  to  determine  whether  the  stresses  developed  in  any  particular 
member  of  a  structure  exceed  the  limit  of  elasticity.  As  soon  as 
they  do  so,  tliat  member  is  permanently  deformed,  its  strength  is 
impaired,  it  becomes  predisposed  to  rupture,  and  the  safety  of  the 
whole  structure  is  threatened.  Still,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  is  not  absolutely  true  that  a  material  is  always  weakened 
by  being  subjected  to  forces  superior  to  this  limit.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  bars,  for  instance,  each  of  the  processes  through 
which  the  metal  passes  changes  its  elasticity  and  increases  its  strength. 
Such  a  material  is  to  be  treated  as  being  in  a  new  state  and  as  possess- 
ing new  properties. 

Again,  when  a  bar  has  been  overstrained  so  that  its  molecu- 
lar condition  is  changed,  the  application  of  a  small  load  produces 
an  immediate  extension  followed  by  a  creeping  which  only  slowly 
disappears  when  the  bar  is  relieved  of  load.  If  the  bar  is  allowed 
to  rest  it  gradually  recovers  its  elastic  properties  and  the  recovery 
becomes  more  and  more  complete  as  the  time  of  rest  increases. 
Muir's  experiments  indicate  that  the  bar  may  regain  its  elasticity 
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by  being  immersed  for  a  few  minutes  in  boiling  water.  It  is  also 
foimd  that  this  process  gives  the  metal  a  higher  elastic  limit.  The 
overstraining  developes  a  resistance  to  plastic  deformation  or  pro- 
duces a  hardening  effect  which  may  be  eliminated  by  heating  the 
metal  to  redness  and  then  allowing  it  to  cool  slowly,  i.e.,  by  annealing. 

The  strength  of  a  material  is  governed  by  its  tenacity  and  rigidity, 
and  the  essential  requirement  of  practice  is  a  tough  material  with 
a  high  elastic  limit. 

This  is  especially  necessary  for  bridges  and  all  structures  liable 
to  constantly  repeated  loads,  for  it  is  found  that  these  repetitions 
lower  the  elastic  limit  and  diminish  the  strength. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  experience  has  fixed  a  practical  limit 
for  the  stresses  much  below  the  limit  of  elasticity.  This  insures 
greater  safety  and  provides  against  unforeseen  and  accidental  loads 
which  may  exceed  the  practical  limit,  but  which  do  no  harm  imless 
they  pass  beyond  the  elastic  limit. 

Certain  operations  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  limit  of  elasticity; 
a  wrought-iron  bar  steadily  strained  almost  to  the  point  of  its  ulti- 
mate strength  and  then  released  from  strain  and  allowed  to  rest, 
experiences  an  elevation  both  of  tenacity  and  of  the  elastic  limit. 

If  the  bar  is  stretched  until  it  breaks,  the  tensile  strength  of 
the  broken  pieces  is  greater  than  that  of  the  bar.  A  similar  result 
follows  in  the  various  processes  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  steel  bars  and  wires :  the  wire  has  a  greater  ultimate  strength 
than  the  bar  from  which  it  was  drawn. 

Again,  iron  and  steel  bars  subjected  to  long-continued  compres- 
sion or  extension  have  their  resistance  increased  mainly  because 
time  is  allowed  for  the  molecules  of  the  metal  to  assume  such  posi- 
tions as  will  enable  them  to  offer  the  maximtun  resistance;  the 
increase  is  not  attended  by  any  appreciable  change  of  density. 

Under  an  increasing  stress  a  brittle  material  will  be  fractured 
without  any  great  deformation,  while  a  tough  material  will  become 
plastic  and  imdergo  a  large  deformation. 

(d)  Breaking  Stress, — When  the  load  upon  a  material  increases 
indefinitely  the  material  may  merely  suffer  an  increasing  deforma- 
tion, but  generally  a  limit  is  reached  at  which  fracture  suddenly 
takes  place. 

Cast  iron  is  perhaps  the  most  doubtful  of  all  materials,  and  the 
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greatest  care  should  be  observed  in  its  employment.  It  possesses 
little  tenacity  or  elasticity,  is  very  hard  and  brittle,  and  may  fail 
suddenly  under  a  shock  or  an  extreme  variation  of  temperature. 
Unequal  cooling  may  predispose  the  metal  to  rupture,  and  its  strength 
may  be  still  further  diminished  by  the  presence  of  air-holes. 

Cast  iron  and  similar  materials  receive  a  sensible  set  evenimder 
a  small  load,  and  the  set  increases  with  the  load.  Thus  at  no  point 
will  the  stress-strain  curve  be  absolutely  straight,  and  the  point 
of  fracture  will  be  reached  without  any  great  change  in  the  slope  of 
the  curve  and  without  the  development  of  much  plasticity. 

WroiLght  iron  and  steel  are  far  more  imiform  in  their  behaviour, 
and  obey  with  tolerable  regularity  certain  theoretical  laws.  They 
are  tenacious,  ductile,  have  great  compressive  strength,  and  are 
most  reliable  for  structural  purposes.  Their  strength  and  elasticity 
may  be  considerably  reduced  by  high  temperatures  or  severe  cold. 
When  a  bar  of  such  material  is  tested,  the  stress-strain  curve 
(j^±Ee),  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  is  almost  absolutely 

straight  within  the  elastic  limit,  e.g., 
from  0  to  il  in  tension  and  from  0 
to  B  in  compression  (Fig.  316).  As 
the  load  increases  beyond  the  elastic 
limit,  the  increasing  deformation  be- 
comes plastic  and  permanent,  and  the 
stress-strain  diagram  takes  an  appre- 
ciable curvature  between  the  limits 
A  and  D  and  the  points  B  and  E 
corresponding  to  the  maximum  loads. 
In  tension,  as  soon  as  the  point  D 
is  reached,  the  bar  rapidly  elongates 
and  is  no  longer  able  to  sustain  the 
maximum  load,  its  sectional  area  rapidly 
diminishes,  and  fracture  ultimately 
takes  place  under  a  load  much  less 
than  the  maximum  load.  The  point 
of  fracture  is  represented  in  the  figure 
by  the  point  F,  the  ordinate  of  F  being  the  actual  ultimate  intensity 

final  load  on  the  bar 
'  ""  area  of  fractured  section 


Fig.  316. 
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The  exact  form  of  the  stress-Btrain  curve  between  D  and  F.  is 
unknown,  as  no  definite  relation  has  been  foimd  to  exist  between 
the  stress  and  strain  during  the  elongation  from  D  to  F. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that,  as  the  deformation  gradually 
increases  under  the  increasing  load,  the  molecules  of  the  material 
require  greater  or  less  time  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  condition. 

During  the  tensile  test  of  a  ductile  material  there  is,  at  some 
point  beyond  the  elastic  limit,  an  abrupt  break  GH  in  the  continuity 
of  the  stress-strain  curve,  the  curve  again 
becoming  continuous  from  H  to  D,  Fig.  317. 
This  phenomenon  is  alwa3rs  very  marked  in 
mild  steel  and  other  ductile  materials,  and  the 
deformation  after  passing  GH  is  almost  wholly 
plastic  or  permanent. 

The  point  G  is  called  the  yidd-point  and 
seems  to  be  always  higher  than  A,  the  true 
elastic  limit. 

In  compression  there  is  no  local  stretch 
as  in  tension,  and  there  is  consequently  no 
considerable  change  in  the  eiu^ature  of  the 
compression  stress-strain  curve  up  to  the  point  of  fracture. 

Timber  is  usually  tested  by  being  subjected  to  the  action  of 
tensile,  compressive,  or  transverse  loads.  Other  characteristics, 
however,  must  be  known  before  a  full  conception  of  the  strength 
of  the  wood  caij  be  obtained.  Thus  the  specific  weight  must  be 
found;  the  amoimt  of  water  present,  the  loss  in  drjring,  and  the 
corresponding  shinkage  should  be  determined;  the  structural  differ- 
ences of  the  several  specimens,  the  rate  of  growth,  etc.,  should  be 
observed. 

The  chief  object  of  experiments  upon  masonry  and  brickwork 
is  to  discover  their  resistance  to  compression,  i.e.,  their  crushing 
strength.  In  fact,  their  stiffness  is  so  great  that  they  may  be  com- 
pressed up  to  the  point  of  fracture  without  sensible  change  of  form, 
and  it  is  therefore  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  observe  the 
limit  of  elasticity. 

The  cem^ent  or  mortar  uniting  the  stones  and  bricks  is  most  irregu- 
lar in  quality.  In  every  important  work  it  should  be  an  invariable 
rule  to  prepare  specimens  for  testing.    The  crushing  strength  of 
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cement  and  of  mortar  is  much  greater  than  the  tensile  strength,  the 
latter  being  often  exceedingly  small.  Hence  it  is  advisable  to  avoid 
tensile  stresses  within  a  mass  of  masonry,  as  they  tend  to  open  the 
joints  and  separate  the  stones  from  one  another.  Attempts  are 
frequently  made  to  strengthen  masonry  and  brickwork  walls  by 
inserting  in  the  joints  tarred  and  sanded  strips  of  hoop-iron.  Their 
utility  is  doubtful,  for,  unless  well  protected  from  the  atmosphere, 
they  oxidize,  to  the  detriment  of  the  surrounding  material,  and 
besides  this  they  prevent  an  equable  distribution  of  pressure.  They 
are,  however,  far  preferable  to  bond-timbers. 

The  working  stress  is  the  greatest  stress  which  a  material  is  to 
bear  in  ordinary  practice,  and  the  ratio 

ultimate  strength 
working  stress 

is  called  the  factor  of  safety. 

The  value  of  this  factor  is  governed  by  many  important  consider- 
ations, as,  for  example,  the  nature  of  the  material,  the  character  of 
the  stresses,  the  effect  of  bad  workmanship,  etc.  The  material  slowly 
deteriorates  with  time,  and  its  life  is  also  influenced  in  an  important 
degree  by  variations  of  temperature.  A  marked  change  in  the 
magnetic  properties  of  iron  and  steel  when  exposed  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  to  a  temperature  as  low  as  100°  to  150°  F.  shows  that 
these  metals  undergo  a  gradual  molecular  change,  but  they  may  be 
restored  to  their  original  condition  by  re-annealing.  Again,  the 
behavior  of  a  material  largely  depends  upon  the  existence  of  initial 
internal  stresses  which  may  be  due  to  set  caused  either  by  temperature 
variations  or  by  the  action  of  previously  applied  forces.  This  is 
well  illustrated  in  a  cylindrical  casting  in  which  an  outer  shell  cools 
first  and  contracts,  and  is  then  compressed  tangentially  by  the  cooling 
and  contraction  of  an  adjoining  inner  shell,  while  the  metal  of  this 
inner  shell  is  pulled  out  radially.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  J. 
Thomson  that  the  defect  of  elasticity  under  small  loads  observed  by 
Hodgkinson  in  cast  iron  is  probably  due  to  the  existence  of  internal 
stresses.  There  must  necessarily  be  an  equilibrium  between  these 
initial  stresses  at  any  section  of  the  material,  as  there  is  no  external 
load,  and  if  the  material  is  wholly  free  from  such  stresses  it  is  said 
to  be  in  a  state  of  ease  (Pearson).    Annealing  will  give  a  condition  of 
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almost  complete  ease  to  a  plastic  metal,  but  even  then  test-pieces, 
when  first  loaded,  show  elastic  defects  which  may  arise  in  part  from 
initial  internal  stress  and  which  are  reduced  or  may  disappear  under 
repeated  applications  of  the  loads. 

A  factor  of  safety  is  rarely  less  than  3,  and  the  following  factors 
are  in  accordance  with  the  best  practice: 

For  timber 3  for  dead  loads 

•^      6    "  live       '' 

"  metals 3    ''  dead     '' 

''     6    "  live       " 

masonry 6    ^*  dead     " 

10    ''  live        " 

Experiments  also  indicate  that,  under  a  steady  (or  static)  load, 
timber  may  be  strained  almost  to  the  point  of  fracture  without  appar- 
ent injury  to  the  material.- 

The  factor  of  safety  is  largely  influenced  by  the  variability  of  the 
stresses  to  which  a  material  may  be  subjected.  The  extension  of  a 
bar  under  a  gradually  applied  load  is  much  less  than  when  the  load 
is  placed  on  the  bar  and  suddenly  released,  while  it  is  still  greater  if 
the  body  is  in  motion  and  commences  its  action  on  the  bar  by  a 
shock  or  a  blow.  This  is  followed  by  a  vibration  (Art.  2)  of  the  weight 
about  a  neutral  position  and  the  vibration  continues,  but  with  a 
diminishing  amplitude,  until  it  finally  disappears  under  the  action 
of  the  molecular  frictional  resistance  of  the  material.  The  effect, 
then,  of  a  suddenly  applied  load  or  a  shock,  even  if  it  strains  the 
material  only  slightly  beyond  the  limit  of  elasticity,  is  detrimental, 
while  the  same  load  may  be  gradually  applied  without  doing  any 
harm.  The  kinetic  energy  due  to  a  shock  or  blow  is  expended  in 
doing  the  work  of  straining,  and  if  the  resulting  strain  is  so  great  that 
the  limit  of  elasticity  'is  exceeded,  a  local  hardening  is  produced  which 
renders  the  material  less  able  to  take  up  the  work  as  an  elastic  strain, 
and  its  capacity  for  doing  so  may  be  rapidly  exhausted  by  repetitions 
of  such  shocks. 

6.  W5hler*s  Experiments. — ^Fatigue. — It  is  known  that  variable 
forces,  constantly  repeated  loads,  and  continued  vibrations  diminish 
the  strength  of  a  material,  whether  they  produce  stresses  approximat- 
ing to  the  elastic  limit,  or  exceedingly  small  stresses  occurring  with 
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great  rapidity.  Indeed  many  structures  are  designed  so  that  the 
several  members  are  always  subjected  to  the  same  kind  of  stress, 
thus  avoiding  the  detrimental  effect  of  alternating  tensile  and  com- 
pressive stresses.  Although  the  fact  of  a  variable  ultimate  strength 
had  long  been  tacitly  acknowledged  and  often  allowed  for,  Wohler 
was  the  first  to  give  formal  expression  to  it,  and,  as  a  result  of  obser- 
vation and  experiment  extending  over  a  period  of  twelve  years, 
enunciated  the  following  law: 

"That  if  a  stress  ^  due  to  a  static  load,  cause  the  fractxire  of  a 
bar,  the  bar  may  also  be  fractured  by  a  series  of  often-repeated 
stresses,  each  of  which  is  less  than  t;  and  that,  as  the  differences 
of  stress  increase,  the  cohesion  of  the  materials  is  affected  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  minimum  stress  required  to  produce  fracture  is 
diminished." 

This  law  is  manifestly  incomplete.  In  Wohler's  experiments 
the  appUcations  of  the  load  followed  each  other  with  great  rapidity, 
yet  a  certain  length  of  time  was  required  for  the  resulting  stresses 
to  attain  their  full  intensity;  the  influence  due  to  the  rapidity  of 
application,  to  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  stress,  and  to  the  duration 
of  individual  strains  still  remains  a  subject  for  investigation. 

The  experiments,  however,  show  that  the  rate  of  increase  of 
repetitions  of  stress  required  to  produce  fracture  is  much  more 
rapid  than  the  rate  of  decrease  of  the  stresses  themselves,  and 
depends  both  upon  the  maximum  stress  and  upon  the  difference  or 
fluctuation  of  stress. 

The  effect  of  repeated  stresses  of  equal  intensity,  but  alternately 
tensile  and  compressive,  has  been  already  pointed  out  in  Art.  4. 

Bars  of  the  same  material  repeatedly  bent  in  one  direction  bore 
31,132  lbs.  per  square  inch  when  the  load  was  wholly  removed  between 
each  bending,  and  45,734  lbs.  per  square  inch  when  the  stress  fluctu- 
ated between  45,733  lbs.  and  24,941  lbs. 

The  table  on  page  245  gives  the  results  of  similar  experiments 
on  steel. 

The  axle  steel  was  foimd  to  bear  22,830  lbs.  per  square  inch 
when  subjected  to  repeated  shears  of  equal  intensity  but  opposite 
in  kind,  and  29,440  lbs.  per  square  inch  when  the  shears  were  of 
the  sayne  kind.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  shearing  strengths 
of  the  metal  in  the  two  cases  are  about  |  of  the  strengths  of  the 
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sspine  metal  under  alternate  bending  and  under  bending  in  one  direc- 
tion respectively. 


Character  of  Fluctuation. 

Maximum  Resistance  to  Repeated 
Stresses  in  Lbs.  per  Square  Inch. 

Axle  Steel. 

Spring  Steel 
(unhardened). 

Alternating  stresses  of  equal  intensity 

29,000, -29,0C0 

49,890,          0 
83,110,    36,380 

Complete  relief  from  stress  between  each  bend- 
ing   

52  000          0 

Partial  relief  from  stress  between  each  bending . 

93,500,   62,24a 

From  torsion  experiments  with  various  qualities  of  steel  the 
important  result  was  deduced  that  the  maximum  resistance  of 
the  steel  to  alternate  twisting  was  |  of  the  maximum  resistance 
of  the  same  steel  to  alternate  bending. 

For  shearing  stresses  in  opposite  directions  Wohler  found,  in  the 
case  of  Krupp  cast  steel  (untempered),  that  t/ =39,500  Ibs./sq.  in. 
and  5=23,000  Ibs./sq.  in.,  or  about  \  of  the  corresponding  values  for 
stresses  which  are  alternately  tensile  and  compressive,  and  it  may- 
be generally  assumed  that  the  value  of  the  working  stress  for  shear- 
ing stresses  is  \  of  its  value  for  stresses  which  are  alternately  tensile 
and  compressive,  and  for  which  the  ratio  of  the  maximum  tensile 
to  the  maximum  compressive  stress  is  the  same. 

Wohler  proposed  2  as  a  factor  of  safety,  and  considered  that 
the  maximum  permissible  working  stresses  should  be  in  the  ratios 
of  1:2:3,  according  as  members  are  subjected  to  alternate  tensions 
and  compressions  (alternate  bending),  to  tensions  alternating  with 
entire  reUef,  or  to  a  steady  load. 

Fatigue. — It  is  a  fact  of  practical  and  scientific  importance  that 
iron  and  steel,  and  probably  all  materials,  are  weakened  by  repeated 
variations  of  stress,  the  weakening  effect  being  called  fatigue,  A. 
certain  variation  may  be  permissible  provided  that  the  stresses  ai-e 
well  within  the  elastic  limits,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  when 
these  limits  are  exceeded  even  the  toughest  bar  may  be  fractured 
by  a  very  few  bendings.  It  is  strange  that  the  material  in  old  rails^ 
tires,  etc.,  which  have  been  long  in  use  and  have  been  almost 
exhausted  by  fatigue  should  have  become  a  seemingly  totally  differ- 
ent material,  but  yet,  under  the  ordinary  tests  for  plasticity  and 
strength,  should  give  results  which  do  not  differ  in  any  marked 
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degree  from  those  obtained  for  the  new  material.  A  period  of  rest 
tends  to  restore  the  elasticity  and  possibly  the  strength  of  a  fatigued 
piece,  and  the  effect  of  fatigue  may  be  entirely  eliminated  by  heat- 
ing the  piece  to  redness  and  then  allowing  it  to  cool  slowly,  i.e., 
by  annealing. 

The  phenomena  of  fatigue  have  been  fully  explained  by  Prof.  J. 
Thomson's  deductions,  verified  by  Bauschinger's  experiments.  There 
are  in  reality  two  limits  of  elasticity,  Bauschinger  first  loaded  a 
number  of  wrought-iron  bars  until  a  point  was  reached  at  which 
the  tensile  stress  was  no  longer  sensibly  proportional  to  the  strain. 
He  then  reversed  the  process  and  loaded  the  bars  in  compression  until 
the  compressive  stress  was  no  longer  sensibly  proportional  to  the 
strain.  He  found  that  these  operations  had  the  effect  of  lowering 
the  elastic  limit  in  tension  and  raising  that  in  compression  until 
finally  the  two  limits  were  equidistant  from  the  line  of  no  load.  These 
he  called  the  natural  elastic  limits  of  the  wrought  iron,  the  correspond- 
ing stress  being  8^  tons  per  square  inch,  which  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  obtained  by  Wohler  in  bars  of  the  same  material  tested 
alternately  in  tension  and  compression.  Bauschinger's  experiments 
also  showed  that  although  either  on£  of  the  limits  might  be  changed, 
even  to  the  ordinary  breaking  stress,  the  range  of  elasticity  remains 
about  the  same.  This  accords  with  Thomson's  theoretical  deduc- 
tions in  which  he  defines  the  limits  as  a  superior  and  an  inferior 
limit,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not  necessarily  equal  and  equi- 
distant from  the  line  of  no  load,  and,  if  the  overstraining  is  suffi- 
cient, may  both  lie  on  the  same  side  of  this  line.  The  tensile 
elastic  limit  of  bars  fresh  from  the  rolls  is  raised  by  processes  of 
manufacture  and  treatment  to  a  higher  point  than  Bauschinger's 
natural  limit,  and  is'  at  once  lowered  when  subjected  to  stresses 
which  are  alternately  tensile  and  compressive.  At  the  same  time 
the  limit  in  compression  is  raised  and  this  change  continues  until 
both  limits  are  the  same.  It  is  not  the  straining  beyond  (me  elastic 
limit  which  is  injurious  to  a  material,  but  the  repeated  straining 
beyond  the  two  elastic  limits. 

On  the  basis  of  Wohler's  experiments,  empirical  formulae  have 
been  deduced  which,  it  is  claimed,  are  more  in  accordance  with 
the  results  of  experiment,  give  smaller  errors,  and  insure  greater 
safety  than  the  incorrect  assumption  of  a  constant  ultimate  strength. 
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The  formulae  necessarily  depend  upon  certain  experimental 
results,  but  in  applying  them  to  any  particular  case,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  only  such  results  should  be  employed  as  have 
been  obtained  for  a  material  of  the  same  kind  and  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  material  under  consideration.  The  effects  due 
to  faulty  material,  rust,  etc.,  are  altogether  indeterminate,  so  that 
no  formula  can  be  perfectly  universal  in  its  application.  Hence 
the  necessity  for  factors  of  safety,  with  values  depending  upon  the 
character  of  the  stresses  as  well  as  upon  the  nature  of  the  structure 
still  exists. 

In  the  formulae  the  following  assmnptions  are  used: 

t  is  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  material  under  a  static  or  under 
a  very  gradually  applied  load. 

u  is  the  strength  when  the  material  is  subjected  to  a  number 
of  repeated  stresses,  the  stress  in  each  repetition  remaining  unchanged 
in  kind;  that  is,  being  wholly  tensile  or  wholly  compressive  or  wholly 
shearing. 

s  is  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  material  when  subjected  to 
repeated  stresses  which  are  of  equal  intensity  and  are  alternately 
tensile  and  compressive. 

/  is  the  working  stress  per  imit  of  sectional  area. 

A  is  the  effective  sectional  area. 

jA  is  the  numerically  absolute  maximum  load  which  the  material 
has  to  carry. 

Launhardt^s  Formula. — Let  ai  be  the  ultimate  strength  of  a  bar 
of  a  sectional  area  A  when  the  bar  is  subjected  to  stresses  which 
vary  between  ai  and  a  minimum  stress  02  of  the  same  kind. 

Let  ai  -a2,  the  -fluctuation  of  stress,  =d. 

As  the  result  of  experiment, 

ai(xd=Fdj 

F  being  a  numerical  coefficient  whose  value  must  be  determined 
by  experiment. 

If  02=0,  i.e.,  if  the  fluctuation  is  between  the  maximum  load 
and  complete  rest,  then 

ai=d  =  w    and    F  =  l, 
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If  d=^0,  i.e.,  if  there  is  no  fluctuation  of  stress  so  that  the  bar 
is  under  a  static  load,  then 

ai=a2=t    and    F=oo. 

Launhardt's  assumption  that 

t—ai 

satisfies  these  extreme  conditions  and  also  gives  intermediate  values 
of  ai  which  approximately  agree  with  the  results  of  the  most  reliable 
experiments.    Hence 

ai  ^Fd^^—. (fli—  (I2) 


or      '  t-ai  =  (^-u)(l-^^), 

(i—u  (l2\        [       ^ — w   \ 
1 H I  =iil  1  + ^  I, 

where  6=—. 

a\ 

Taking  3  as  a  factor  of  safety, 

the  itwfctngf  Ioad=/A=A-:^=-^f  IH ^j  .     .    .    (L) 

Weyrauch^s  Formvla, — ^The  bar  is  now  subjected  to  stresses  which 
vary  from  a  numerically  maximmn  stress  a\  to  a  minimum  stress 
a2  of  an  opposite  kind.    Thus 

the  actiud  fluctiuUion  of  stress =ai  4-a2— rf, 

and  again  as  the  result  of  experiment 

ai^Fd. 

If  a2=0,  i.e.,  if  the  fluctuation  is  between  the  maximimi  load  and 
complete  rest, 

ai=d=tt    and    F^l. 
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If  ai»a2»a,  i.e.,  if  the  fluctuation  is  between  maximum  stresses 
of  equal  intensity  but  of  opposite  kinds^ 

Weyraueh's  assumption  that 


2u— 5  — fli 


satisfies  these  extreme  conditions  and  gives  intermediate  values  of  at 
which  approximately  agree  with  the  most  reliable  results  of  the 
few  experiments  yet  recorded.  It  is  also  in  accordance  with  Wohler's 
deductions  that  ai  increases  as  d  diminishes  and  vice  versa. 

Hence  °^°-'^^°2u-7-ai(°'+°'^ 

or  2u— 8— oi-(tt— s)(l+— j 

-(«-s)(H-^), 

where  ^= — . 

ai 

Therefore  ai  =  w(  1  +  "TT'i^Jf 

and  taking  3  as  a  factor  of  safety, 

the  working  load  ==fA  «  A-^- 

-tO-^"*) w 

(L)  and  (W)  may  be  written  in  the  form 

the  working  load 


the  working  stress  = 


u/      f-uA 
=  3(1  +  — 4 
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and  in  ordinary  practice  it  may  be  assumed  that 

u  is  30,000  lbs.  for  wrought  iron  and  48,000  lbs.  for  steel. 
Also,  if  the  vaiying  stresses  are  of  the  same  kind, 

f—u     1  9 

' is  2  for  wrought  iron  and  ry  for  mild  steel, 

while  if  they  are  opposite  in  kind, 

- —  is— 2  for  wrought  iron  and  —  rj  for  mild  steel. 

Ex.  14.  Find  the  proper  sectional  area  of  a  bar  of  axle  iron  which  has 
to  carry  loads  varying  from  a  maximum  pull  of  110,000  lbs.  to  a  minimum 
puU  of  44,000  lbs. 


Therefore 


The  working  stress -1 0000 (l  +^  ^^)  "12000  lbs. 


110000 
the  required  sectional  area  —  «9J  sq.  in. 


Ex.  15.  Find  the  working  stress  of  a  mild-steel  girder  which  has  to  carry 
a  dead  load  of  D  lbs.  and  a  maximum  live  load  of  L  lbs.,  and  apply  your  result 
to  the  case  of  a  lattice  girder  w^hen  the  live  is  3  times  the  dead  load. 


The  working  stress -16000^1  +^7;) 


-16000| 

-20364  lbs. 

Ex.  16.  A  mild-steel  bar  has  to  carry  loads  which  vary  between  a  max- 
imum tension  of  56,000  lbs.  and  a  maximum  compression  of  42,000  lbs.  Find 
its  sectional  area  (disregarding  buckling). 

The  working  stress  in  Ibs./sq.  in. 


-16000fl-l^^?^'l 


2Q 

-16000  X~. 

44 


Therefore 


56000 
the  sectional  area-  ,^,^^^.^«b  —  5.31  sq.  inches. 
loOOOXff 
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Unwin's  Formula. — Unwin  has  proposed  to  include  all  cases  of 
fluctuating  stress  in  the  formula 

d 


n  being  a  coefficient  to  be  determined  by  experiment,  while  the  other 
symbols  are  the  same  as  before. 

Then  d=ai±a2. 

If  d=0,  the  load  is  steady  and  ai=L 

If  d=ai,  a2=0,  and  the  load  alternates  with  entire  relief. 


ai 


In  this  case  ^^^'o  H-"^^^ -^wiii 


and  therefore  ai = 2i(Vl  -\-n^^n). 

If  d=ai,  ai  =  — a2,  and  the  stresses  are  alternately  tensile  and 
compressive,  but  of  equal  intensity. 

Therefore  ai=  ^'+Vt{t-2ain) 

and  ai^:^. 

In  these  extreme  cases  if  n  is  put  equal  to  1.42  for  wrought  iron 
and  to  1.66  for  steel,  results  are  obtained  almost  identical  with  those 
given  by  Launhardt  and  Weyrauch.  The  formula  may  therefore  be 
assumed  to  be  approximately  correct  for  intermediate  cases. 

A  mean  value  of  n  for  iron  and  steel  seems  to  be  about  },  so  that 
the  formula  may  be  written 


a.=^4-^|t(t-|d). 


Ex.  17.  A  diagonal  of  a  bowstring  truss  has  a  sectional  area  of  3  sq.  ins. 
and  carries  loads  which  vary  between  a  maximum  tension  o/  14  tons  and  a  maxir 
mum  compression  of  6  tons.    Find  the  statical  strength  if)  of  the  material, 

a,JA    and    d-^^^-"^. 
3  3        3 
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and  <- 10.175  tons. 

6.  Remarks  upon  the  Values  of  t,  u,  s,  and  f . — Aa  yet  the  value 
of  u  in  compression  has  not  been  satisfactorily  determined,  and  for 
the  present  its  value  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  same  both  in  tension 
and  compression. 

If,  as  Wohler  states,  "repeated  stresses"  are  detrimental  to 
the  strength  of  a  material,  then  the  values  of  u  and  s  diminish  as 
the  repetitions  increase  in  number,  and  are  minima  in  structures 
designed  for  a  practically  imlimited  life. 

Only  a  very  few  of  Wohler's  experiments  give  the  values  of  t, 
u,  s,  and  a,  so  that  Launhardt's  and  Weyrauch's  assumptions  for 
the  value  of  /  must  be  regarded  as  tentative  only  and  require  to  be 
verified  by  further  experiments.  The  close  agreement  of  Wohler's 
results  from  tests  upon  untempered  cast  steel  (Krupp),  with  those 
given  by  Launhard'ts  formula  may  be  seen  from  the  following: 

For  ^  =  1100  centners  *  per  square  zoU  Wohler  found  that  u=500 
centners  per  square  zoll.    Thus  (2)  becomes 


«-Ki4S)' 


and  therefore  ai^  -  500ai  -  600a2 = 0. 

Hence  for  a2=0,      250,    400,    600,     1100, 

Launhardt's  formula  gives 

ai=500,    710,    800,    900,     1100, 
w       Wohler's  experiments  gave 

ai=500,    700,    800,    900,    1100. 

Again,  with  PhcBnix  iron,  for  ^=500  centners    per  sq.  zoll,  u 
was  found  to  be  300  centners  per  square  zoll,  and  therefore 


ai=300 


(^^IS) 


*  A  centner  — 110.23  pounds.    A  square  zoll  — 1.0603  square  inches. 
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or  ai2-300ai-250a2=0. 

If  a3«24D,  ai»  436.8,  which  ahnost  exactly  agrees  with  the 
result  given  by  the  tension  experiments. 

In  general,  the  admissible  stress  per  square  unit  of  sectional 
area  may  be  expressed  in  the  form 

/=t?(l±m^), 

V  and  m  being  certain  coefficients  which  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  the  material  and  also  upon  the  manner  of  the  loading.  Con- 
sider three  cases,  the  material  in  each  case  being  wrought  iron: 

(a)  Let  the  stresses  vary  between  a  maximum  tension  and  an 
equal  maximum  compression;   then 

^  =  1, 

and  therefore  / = 700(1  - i)  =  350*  per  cent^. 

(6)  Let  the  material  be  subjected  to  stresses  which  are  either 
tensile  or  compressive,  and  let  it  always  return  to  the  original 
xmstrained  condition;  then 

ai=0,    or    a2=0,    and    ^=0; 
therefore  /=700(1±0)  =700*  per  cent^. 

(c)  Let  the  material  be  continually  subjected  to  the  same  dead 
load;  then 

ai=a2, 

and  therefore  /= 700(1 +i)  =  1050*  per  cent2  =  14,934  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  which  is  about  one  third  of  the  ultimate  breaking  strength. 

Thus  in  these  three  cases  the  admissible  stresses  are  in  the  ratios 
of  1:2:3,  ratios  which  have  been  already  adopted  in  machine  con- 
struction as  the  result  of  experience. 

Wohler,  from  his  experiments  upon  untempered  cast  steel  (Krupp), 
concluded  that  for  alterations  between  an  imloaded  condition  and 
either  a  tension  or  a  compression,  /  =  1100*  per  cent^,  and  for  alter- 
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nations  between  equal  compressive  and  tensile  stresses,  /=580*  per 
cent^. 

It  has  not  been  unusual  to  take 

.  ^ai  -l-a2 

for  stresses  alternately  tensile  and  compressive,  it  being  assumed 
that  if  the  stresses  are  tensile  only,  their  admissible  values  may 
vary  from  0*  to  700*  per  cent^. 

G-        J.    «2  700A  ,      .      ai      700  ... 

Smce^=-,    a^^Y^     and     /  =  ^=j-p^.      .      (A) 

Again,  taking  w=2100  k./cm.',  =J,  and  3  as  a  factor   of 

u 

safety,  Weyrauch's  formula  becomes 

/=^i  =  700(l-i^).       ......    (B) 

CJomparing  the  results  of  (A)  and  (B) 

for<^-0,        i,        i        h        1, 

(A)  gives/ =  700,    560,    467,    400,  350, 

and  (B)  gives/ =700,    612,    525,    437,  350. 

7.  Flow  of  Solids,— When  a  ductile  body  is  strained  beyond 
the  elastic  limit,  it  approaches  a  purely  plastic  condition  in  which 
a  sufficiently  great  force  will  deform  the  body  indefinitely.  Under 
such  a  force  the  elasticity  disappears  and  the  material  is  said  to 
be  in  a  fluid  state,  behaving  precisely  like  a  fluid.  For  example, 
it  flows  through  orifices  and  shows  a  contracted  section.  The  stress 
developed  in  the  material  is  called  the  fluid  pressure  or  coefflcient 
of  fluidity. 

The  general  principle  of  the  flow  of  solids,  deduced  by  Tresca, 
.may  be  enunciated  as  follows 
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A  pressure  upon  a  solid  body  Creoles  a  tendency  to  the  relative 
motion  of  the  particles  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance. 

This  gives  an  explanation  of  the  various  effects  produced  in 
materials  by  the  operations  of  wire-drawing,  punching,  shearing, 
rolling,  etc.,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  lead  pipes.  Probably  it 
also  explains  the  anomalous  behavior  of  solids  under  certain  extreme 
conditions. 

Rails  which  have  been  in  use  for  some  time  are  found  to  have 
acquired  an  elongated  lip  at  the  edge.  This  is  doubtless  due  to 
the  flow  of  the  metal  under  the  great  pressures  to  which  the  rails 
are  continually  subjected.  Other  examples  of  the  flow  of  solids 
are  to  be  observed  in  the  contraction  of  stretched  bars  and  in  the 
swelling  of  blocks  under  compression.  The  period  of  fluidity  is 
greater  for  the  more  ductile  materials,  and  may  disappear  altogether 
for  certain  vitreous  and  brittle  substances. 

In  punching  a  piece  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  the  metal  is  at 
first  compressed  and  flows  inwards,  while  the  shearing  only  com- 
mences when  the  opposite  surface  begins  to  open.  A  case  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  author  may  be  mentioned  in  illustration  of 
this.  The  thickness  of  a  cold-punched  nut  was  1.75  ins.,  the  nut- 
hole  was  .3125  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  length  of  the  piece  pimched 
out  was  only  .75  inch.  Thus  the  flow  must  have  taken  place  through 
a  depth  of  1  in.,  and  the  shearing  through  a  depth  of  .75  inch.  Hence 
the  surface  really  shorn  was  ;rX.3125X.75  =  .736  square  inch  in 
area,  and  a  measure  of  the  shearing  action  is  the  product  of  this 
surface  area  and  the  fluid  pressure.  The  nature  of  the  flow  may  be 
observed  by  splitting  a  cold-punched  nut  in  half  and  treating  the 
fractured  surfaces  with  acid  after  having  planed  them  and  given 
them  a  bright  polish.  The  metal  bordering  the  core  will  be  found 
curved  downwards,  the  curvature  increasing  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top,  and  well-defined  curves  will  mark  the  separating  planes 
of  the  plates  which  were  originally  used  in  piling  and  rolling  the 
iron. 

In  experimenting  upon  lead,  Tresca  placed  a  number  of  plates, 
one  above  the  other,  in  a  strong  cylinder  (Fig.  319)  with  a 
hole  in  the  bottom.  Upon  applying  pressure  the  lead  was  always 
found  to  flow  when  the  coefficient  of  fluidity  was  about  2844  lbs. 
per  square  inch,  the  difference  of  stress  being  double  this  amount. 
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The  separating  planes  assumed  curved  forms  analogous  to  the  corre- 
sponding surfaces  of  flow  when  water  is  substituted  in  the  cylinder 
for  the  lead. 

The  flow  of  ductile  metals,  e.g.,  copper,  lead,  wrought  iron,  and 
soft  steel,  commences  as  soon  as  the  elastic  limit  is  exceeded,  and 
in  order  that  the  flow  may  be  continuous  the  distorting  stress  must 
constantly  increase.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  truly  plastic 
bodies,  flow  commences  and  continues  under  the  same  constant 
stress.  It  evidently  depends  upon  the  hardness  of  the  material, 
and  has  been  called  the  coefficient  of  hardness.  The  longer  the  stress 
acts  the  greater  is  the  deformation,  which  gradually  increases  indefi- 
nitely or  at  a  diminishing  rate. 

Experiment  shows  that  there  is  very  little  alteration  hi  the 
density  of  a  ductile  body  during  its  plastic  deformation,  and  Tresca's 
analjrtical  investigations  are  based  on  the  assmnption  that  the  body 
is  deformed  without  sensible  change  of  volume. 

Consider  a  prismatic  bar  imdergoing  plastic  deformation. 

Let  L  be  the  length  and  A  the  section  of  the  bar  at  commence- 
ment of  deformation. 

Let  Lix  be  the  length  and  a  the  section  of  the  bar  at  a  sub- 
sequent period. 

Let  p  be  the  intensity  of  the  fluid  pressure. 

Since  the  volume  remains  imchanged, 

LA^(L±x)a, (1) 

the  positive  or  negative  sign  being  taken  according  as  the  bar  is 
in  tension  or  compression. 

Let  Pi  be  initial  force  on  bar. 

Let  P  be  force  on  bar  when  its  length  \s  L±z.    Then 

Pi-pA, 
P-^pa, 


andhence  P^I^IdbF ^    •    •    (2) 

Hence  P(L±x)=PiL= a  constant, (3) 
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Fig.  318. 


and  the  force  diminishes  as  the  bar  stretches  and  increases  as  the 
bar  contracts  under  pressure.  If  equa- 
tion (3)  be  referred  to  rectangular 
axes,  the  ordmates  representing  differ- 
ent values  of  P  and  the  abscissse  the 
corresponding  values  of  z,  the  stress- 
strain  diagrams,  U  in  tension  and  cc  x<<- 
in  compression,  are  hjrperbolic  curves, 
having  as  asymptotes  the  axis  of  x, 
XOXf  and  a  line  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  2/  at  a  distance  from  it  equal  to  the 
length  L  of  the  bar. 

Second. — Consider    a    metallic   mass 
(e.g.  lead)   resting   upon   the  end   CD 

of  a  cylinder  of  radius  R  and  filling  up  a  space  of  depth  D. 
A  hole  of  radius  r  is  made  at  the  centre  of 
the  face  CD,  through  which  the  mass  flows 
under  the  pressure  of  fluidity  exerted  by  a 
piston.  When  the  mass  has  been  compressed 
to  the  thickness  DO=x,  let  y  be  the  corre- 
sponding length  KE  of  the  "jet." 

First,  assume  that  the  specific  weight  of 
the  mass  remains  constant. 

If  (ir  be  the  diminution  in  the  thickness  DO 
corresponding  to  an  increase  dy  in  the  length 
of  the  jet,  then 

TzR^dx+Tvr^dy-^Q.      .    .    .     (4) 


K      L 
Fio.  319. 


Integrating,  and  remembering  that  j/=0  when  x=*D, 

R^{D-x)-r^y  =  0 (6) 

Second,  assume  that  the  cylindrical  portion  EFGH  is  gradually 
transformed  into  NMPLKQN,  of  which  the  part  PMNQ  is  cylin- 
drical, while  the  diameter  of  the  part  PLKQ  gradually  increases  from 
the  face  of  the  cylinder  to  KL{=^EF)  at  the  end  of  the  jet.  Then 
;r(iP-r^)da;= amount  of  metal  which  flows  into  the  central  cylinder 


—27vrdrXf       .     .     .     . 
dr  being  the  depth  to  which  the  metal  penetrates. 


(6) 
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Third,  assume  that  the  diminution  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylm- 
drical  portion  PMNQ  is  directly  proportional  to  the  said  diameter. 
Then,  if  2  be  the  radius  of  the  cylinder  PQNM, 


r^z' 


By  eqs.  (6)  and  (7),  and  therefore 


(ij?-r2) 


dx 


z 


Integrating, 


{E'-r')  log,  x^27^  log,  z+c, 


c  being  constant  of  integration. 
When  a;=D,  ^=r, 


and  therefore 


(iJ?-r2)log,-g=2r^lo&^, 


or 


-(^) 


2r« 


By  eqs.  (5)  and  (8), 


Yi--  A 


2r> 


(7) 


(8) 


which  is  the  equation  to  the  profile  PL  or  QK. 
If  B2=3,^^eq.  (8)  represents  a  straight  line. 
If /?2=2r2,  ''     ''         ''  "parabola. 

8.  Thin  Hollow  Cylinders;  Boilers;  Pipes. 

Let  r  be  the  radius  of  the  cylinder. 
Let  i  be  the  thickness  of  the  metal. 
Let  p  be  the  fluid  pressure  upon  each  unit 
of  siuface. 

Let  /  be  the  tensile  or  compressive  unit  stress, 
according  as  p  is  an  internal  or  an  external  pres- 
sure. 
Assume  (1)  that  the  metal  is  homogeneous  and  free  from  initial 
strain; 


Fig.  320. 
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(2)  that  t  is  small  as  compared  with  r; 

(3)  that  the  pressures  are  uniformly  distributed  over  the 

internal  and  external  surfaces; 

(4)  that  the  ends  are  kept  perfectly  fiat  and  rigid; 

(5)  that  the  stress  in  the  metal  \8  uniformly  distributed 

over  the  thickness. 

The  last  assumption  is  equivalent  to  supposing  that  it  is  the  mean 
circumferential  stress  which  is  governed  by  the  strength  of  the  metal, 
while  in  reality  it  is  the  internal  or  maximum  circimiferential  stress 
which  is  so  governed. 

The  figure  represents  a  cross-section  of  the  cylinder  of  thickness 
unity. 

A  section  made  by  any  diametral  plane,  as  AB,  must  develope 
a  total  resistance  of  2^/,  and  this  must  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the 
resultant  of  the  fluid  pressure  upon  each  half,  i.e.,  to  2pr.    Hence 


2^/  =  2pr,    or    tf=pr. 


(1) 


This  formula  may  be  employed  to  determine  the  bursting,  proof, 
or  vxyrking  ^pressure  in  a  cylindrical  or  approximately  cylindrical 
boiler,  provided  that  /,  instead  of  being  the  tensile  or  compressive 
unit  stress,  is  some  suitable  coefficient  which  has  been  determined 
by  experiment.    If  ij  is  the  efficiency  of  a  riveted  joint,  the  formula 

i?tf=pr 

may  be  employed  to  determine  the  working  pressure  in  a  cylindrical 
or  approximately  cylindrical  boiler. 

In  ordinary  practice  the  values  of  ij  and  /  are  given  by  the  follow- 
ing table : 


Material.                                  Joint. 

1 

/  in  Pounds  per 
Square  Inch. 

Wrouitht  iron 

Single-riveted 

Double-riveted 

Treble-riveted 

Single-riveted 

Double-riveted 

Treble-riveted 

.55 

.7 

.8  to  .85 

.55 

.7 
.8  to  .85 

8,000  to  9,000 

8,000  "  9.000 

8,000  "  9,000 

12,000  to  13,000 

12,000  '*  13,000 

12,000  "  13,000 

1?           a 

U                ti 

Steel 

n 

tt 

For  cast-iron  cylinders  the  working  value  of  /  may  be  taken  at 
about  2000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
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The  total  pressure  upon  each  of  the  flat  ends  of  the  cylinder 

The  longitudinal  tension  in  a  thin  hollow  cylinder 

^;rrfp^pr 
27vrt    2t' ^^ 

and  is  one  half  of  the  circumferential  stress  /. 

Let  the  cylinder  be  subjected  to  an  external  pressure  p',  as  well 
as  to  an  internal  pressure  p.    Then 

ft=pr-pV, (3) 

r'  being  the  radius  of  the  outside  surface  of  the  cylinder.    /  is  a 
tension  or  a  pressure  according  as  pr^pY. 

Generally  the  difference  between  r  and  r'  is  very  small,  and 
eq.  (3)  may  be  written 

/<=r(p-pO 

g.  Spherical  Shells.  —  Let  the  data  be  the  same  as  before. 
The  section  made  by  any  diametral  plane  must  develop  a  total 
resistance  of  27aif.    Then 

2;rr^/  =  7rr2p, 
or  2tf=pr (1) 

Hence  a  spherical  shell  is  tvdce  as  strong  as  a  cylindrical  shell 
of  the  same  diameter  and  thickness  of  metal,  so  that  the  strongest 
parts  of  egg^nded  boilers  are  the  ends. 

Let  the  shell  be  subjected  to  an  external  pressiire  p',  as  well  as 
to  an  internal  pressure  p.    Then 

2;r-^^</  =  ;rrp2-;rr'V 

and  f{r'-{-r)t^r^p-r'^p' (2) 

/  is  a  tension  or  a  pressure  according  as  r^p^r'^p'. 
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Generally  /  -r  is  very  small,  and  the  relation  (2)  may  be  written 

/^-^(P-PO (3> 

For  a  thick  hollow  sphere  Rankine  obtained 

P  =  2fp3^^;^approxmiately (4) 

ID.  Practical  Remarks.  —  A  common  rule  requires  that  the 
working  pressure  in  fresh-water  boilers  should  not  exceed  one  sixth 
of  the  bursting  pressure,  and  in  the  case  of  marine  boilers  that  it 
should  not  exceed  one  seventh. 

An  English  Board  of  Trade  rule  is  that  the  tensile  working  stress 
in  the  boiler-plate  is  not  to  exceed  6000  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  gross 
section,  and  French  law  fixes  this  limit  at  4250  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

The  thickness  to  be  given  to  the  wrought-iron  plates  of  a  cylin- 
drical boiler  is,  according  to  French  law, 

t  =  .0036nr-f-.lin.; 

according  to  Prussian  law, 

t=:(e«>3n_i)^^j  in.=^.003nr  +  .l  in.,  approximately, 

r  being  the  radius  in  inches,  and  n  the  excess  of  the  internal  above  the 
external  pressure  in  atmospheres. 

The  thickness  given  to  cast-iron  cylindrical  boiler-tubes  is,  accord- 
ing to  French  law,  five  times  the  thickness  of  equivalent  wrought- 
iron  tubes;   according  to  Prussian  law 

^^(eOi"  — l)r+J  in.  =  .01nr+J  in.,  approximately. 

Steam-boUers  before  being  used  should  be  subjected  to  a  hydro- 
static test  varying  from  li  to  3  times  the  pressure  at  which  they 
are  to  be  worked. 

Fairbaim  conducted  an  extensive  series  of  experiments  upon 
the  collapsing  strength  of  riveted  plate-iron  flues,  by  enclosing 
the  flues  in  larger  cylinders  and  subjecting  them  to  hydraulic  pres- 
sure. From  these  experiments  he  deduced  the  following  formula 
for  a  wrought-dron  cylindrical  flue  or  tube: 
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Collapsing  pressure  »  ^^ ^403150  — 

in  pounds  per  square  inch  of  surface  )     ^  Ir  ' 

i  being  the  thickness,  r  the  radius  in  inches,  and  I  the  length  in  feet. 

This  formula  cannot  be  relied  upon  in  extreme  cases  and  when 
the  thickness  of  the  tube  is  less  than  f  in. 

In  practice  fi  may  be  generally  used  instead  of  t^-^^.  The  experi- 
ments also  showed  that  the  strength  of  an  elliptical  tube  is  almost 
the  same  as  that  of  a  circular  tube  of  which  the  radius  is  the  radius 
of  curvature  at  the  ends  of  the  minor  axis.  Hence,  if  a  and  b  are 
the  major  and  minor  axes  of  the  ellipse,  the  above  formula  becomes 

^  a^  Ir 

By  riveting  angle  or  T  irons  around  a  tube  its  length  is  vir- 
tually diminished  and  its  strength  is  therefore  increased,  as  it  varies 
inversely  as  the  length. 

The  thickness  of  tubes  subjected  to  external  pressure  is,  accord- 
ing to  French  law,  twice  the  thickness  of  tubes  subjected  to  interior 
pressure  but  under  otherwise  similar  conditions;  according  to 
Prussian  law  the  thickness  of  heating-pipes  is 

«  =  .0067d^+.05  in.,  if  of  sheet  iron, 

and  t  =  .01d'?^-f-  .07  in.,  if  of  brass. 

According  to  Reuleaux,  the  thickness  (0  of  a  round  flat  plate 
of  radius  r,  subjected  to  a  normal  pressure,  imiformly  distributed 
and  of  intensity  p,  is  given  by  the  formula 


t        \p      ^t       \2p 


according  as  the  plate  is  merely  supported  around  the  rim  or  is 
rigidly  fixed  around  the  rim,  as,  e.g.,  the  end  plates  of  a  cylindrical 
boiler;  /,  as  before,  is  the  coefficient  of  strength.  The  correspond- 
ing deflections  of  the  plate  are 


6  W  E    ^^    6  W  E^ 
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A  practical  rule  for  the  thickness  t  ins.  of  a  loam-moulded  cast- 
iron  water-main  under  a  head  of  h  ft.  of  water,  and  of  diameter 
d  ins.,  is 

1       M 
*    8"^  13000' 

Formerly  guns  and  cylinders  were  cast  round  chiUs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eqiializing  the  stress  over  a  cross-section.  The  inside  hot 
metal  was  at  once  cooled  and  was  subjected  to  compression  by  the 
contraction  of  the  more  slowly  cooling  outside  metal.  With  the 
same  object  in  view  it  is  now  a  common  practice  either  to  shrink 
ring  upon  ring  or  to  wind  wire  around  an  internal  tube. 
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The  Strknotbb,  Elarticities, 

AND  WeIORTS  Ol 

^  Various  AiJiOTs 

,  ETC. 

Material 

Weight 

in  Pounds 

per  • 

(M.  Ft. 

Tensile 
Strength 
in  Thou- 
sands of 

Pounds 
per  Sq.  In. 

Com- 
pressive 
Strength 
in  Thou- 
sands of 
Pounds 
per  Sq.  In. 

Modulus 
«rf  Elas- 
ticity in 
Millions 
of  Pounds 

S^fn. 
(BY 

Modulus 

Mimons 

of  Pounds 

per 

Aluminium 

162 
165 
to 
170 

28  to  33 
13.5 

9  to  13 

13  to  23 

90 

20 

20  to  27 
33  to  54 

30 
45  to  56 
18  to  27 

29  to  36 
45  to  49 
40  to  47 
58  to  68 

67 

38  to  41 

27  to  38 

1.9 

3 

3.1 
50 
36  to  40 

55 

100  to  150 

50  to  60 

42 

6.7 

2.3to5.6 

2.3to6.7 

30 

9  toll 

4.5 

9  to  10 

14.5 

9  to 
13.5 

9  to  13.5 

14.2 

11  to  14 

12  to  7 

17 

12 

10  to  11.2 

.72 

1 
24 
13.5 
14 

11 
6 

3.4to4.8 

'  *           annealed 

'•          cast 

rolled 

"           branse  (90%  Cu.  10%  Al^   ... 

5.6 

DTMi,  oaot                                          .... 

1    490 

to 

J    530 

400  to  530 
533 

'*      ordinary   veUow,  oast   (66%    Cu, 

10.5 

l4.5to 
J     5.5 

' '      f^inary  yioUovr,  rolled. .......  r .  -  . 

sheet. .'.'.....'. 

5.5 

••      wire 

Copper,  cast  .  .            

4.2  to  5 

roUad  or  wrou^t 

550 

5.8 

4.7  to  6.5 

with  .2  to  .4%  P 

"          *•      liArd  drawn                         .... 

555 

Cjennsn-sOvsr  wire 

CVAd.  drawn 

1200 
540 
710 
700 

4.7 

Qun-OMtal  (00%  Cn.  10%  Sn) 

''7.*i"' 

4.3 

5.6  to  6.7 

"     east 

"     wire 

Platinum  wire.             

1340 

5.25 

••            cast           

••            wiie  (hard) 

*•    (annealed) 

SQtst.  drawn 

655 

Soft  solder 

^.oraer... ............. ............ 

465 
436 
450 

Zinc,  oast 

„'    roDed 

IsiBD  rone 

l^twSSunk 

^    ^                                                                  I 
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The  Strengths,  Elasticities,  and  Weights  of  Iron  and  Steel. 


Material. 

in  Pounds 

per 

Cu.Ft. 

Tensile 
Strength 
in  Thou- 
sands of 
Pounds 
per  Sq.In. 

Com- 
pressive 
Strength 
in  Thou- 
sands of 
Pounds 
per  Sq.  In. 

Shearing 
Strength 
in  Thou- 
sands of 
Pounds 
per  Sq.  In. 

Modulus 
of  Elas- 
ticity in 
Milhons 
of  Pounds 

sTfn. 

Modulus 
of  Rigid- 
ity m 
MilUons 
of  Pounds 
per 
Sq.In. 
((?). 

Cast  iron 

430  to  470 
450 
480 
480 

480 

480 

480 
480 
480 

11  to  33 

18 
53  to  05 

56 

40 
58  to  65 

53 

52 

45 

45 
78  to  90 

67 

100  to  130 

90  to  150 

120 

56  to  145 
00 

36  to  45 

50 

13  to  29 
20 

45 

40 

18  to  27 
36  to  45 

10  to  24 
16 

28  to  30 

28tcd0 

25 
27 

3  8  to  7  6 

Cast  iron,  average 

"      average,  t        

6.3 
10  5 

structures 

10  to  12 

Plates,  finest  Lowmoor,  York- 
shire, or  Staffordshire  (with 
fibre) 

Plates,  finest  Lowmoor.  York- 
fibre) 

Plates,  average  (with  fibre) . . . 
"      (across  fibre).  . 

9  5 

Soft  iron 

10  8  to  11-3 

Wire,  charcoal  (hard  drawn)  . . 

29  to  42 
30 

86 

28  to  81 
32    . 

30 
30 

28 
20 

Rar^,  RpeciiU- 

400 
400 
480 
490 

Cast  steel,  untempeced 

12 

"       **     drawn 

*  •      *  •     tempered 

14 

Castinss 

33  to  100 

56  to  78 

180 

85 

54  to  80 

63  to  72 

52  to  68 
75 

90 

200 
60  to  100 

120 

(chrome  steel 

Mild  (very)  steel 

'     steel  bars  and  plates  ( .2% 

C) 

400 
400 

13  to  13.5 

"    steel    bars,    plates,    and 

shapes  for  structures.    . 

Ntekel  steel,  unhardened) 

47  to  56 

'*     (5%  C)  annealed  . 

-    •••  (12% 6)   '^; 

Soft  steel,  unnardened 

490 
490 

••     hardened 

Steel,  high  carbon  (hardened 
by  submersion) 

266  to  400 

Sted  rails  (.4%  C) 

78  to  100 

160 

155 
224  to  330 
270  to  336 
\ 

Tunflrsten  steel.  , 

Wire,  ordinary 

"           "       tempered 

*  *     pianoforte 

Strength  of  Wire  Ropes. 
Breaking  strength  in  potmds  (for  working  strength  factor  of  safety— 6). 


Swedish  Iron, 

Cast  Steel. 

Crucible-steel. 

Plough-steel. 

Diameter, 
Inches. 

Hemp  Centre; 

HenopOntre; 
6  Strands. 

Hemp  Ontre; 

Hemp  Centre; 
6  Strands, 

Crucible-steel 

6  Strands. 

6  Strands. 

7  wires  to 

19  Wires  to 

19  Wires  to 

19  Wires  to 

19  Wires  to 

Strand. 

Strand. 

Strand. 

Strand. 

Strand 

t 

5.000 

10,000 

11.560 

13,100 

11.160 

} 

8.800 

17.600 

20.200 

22.800 

19.400 

} 

10.400 

39.800 

44.000 

50.000 

42,000 

1 

34.000 

68.000 

78.000 

88.000 

74.000 

4 

50.000 

100.000 

116.000 

134  000 

112.000 

If 

72,000 

144.000 

168  000 

192.000 

158.000 

ll 

06.000 

192.000 

224  000 

2.^6  000 

2 

124.000 

248.000 

288.000 

330  000 

2 

156.000 

312  000 

364.000 

416.000 

2 

190.000 

380  000 

444.000 

508  000 

2| 

228,000 

456.000 

532.000 

610  000 
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Table  givinq  Strength  and  Ductilitt  Tests  op  Hard-drawn  Copper  Wire 
FOR  Telegraphic  Purposes. 


Diameter.  Mils. 

Weight  per  Mile. 

Breaking  Weight. 

Twists. 

B.&S. 
Gauge 

No. 

Average 

Mini. 

Maxi- 

Average 

Mini- 

Maxi- 

Average 

Mmi- 

Average 

Mini- 

Required 

mum. 

mum. 

Required 

mum. 

mum. 

Required 

mum. 

Required 

mum. 

12 

80 

79.3 

81.2 

102.6 

100.8 

105.7 

334 

327 

40 

36 

10 

101.9 

100.9 

102.9 

165.9 

162.7 

169.2 

535 

516 

34 

29 

9^ 

104. 

103. 

105. 

172.8 

169.5 

176.2 

555 

536 

33 

28 

9 

114.4 

113.4 

116.4 

209.1 

205.5 

212.8 

670 

640 

30 

25 

8 

128.5 

127.5 

129.5 

263.9 

259.8 

268. 

840 

811 

27 

22 

7i 

137. 

136. 

13.^ 

300. 

295.6 

304.3 

950 

917 

25 

21 

7 

144.3 

143.3 

145.3 

332.8 

328.2 

337.4 

1013 

1013 

24 

20 

The  ductility  test  is  made  by  properly  gripping  the  sample  wire  at  the  ends  by  two  vises 
whose  jaws  are  6  inehes  apart,  and  causing  one  vise  to  revolve  uniformly  at  right  angles  to  the 
wire  at  a  uniform  speed  of  about  one  revolution  per  second.  The  tests  are  reckoned  by  the 
number  of  complete  revolutions  made  by  the  revolving  vise  at  the  moment  the  wire  breaks. 
The  wire  should  be  capable  of  being  woimd  in  six  close  turns  around  wire  of  its  own  diameter 
and  unwound,  without  breaking. 

Iron  Telegraph-wire. 

The  wire  should  be  soft  and  pliable  and  capable  of  elongating  15  per  cent  without  breal|inff 
after  being  galvanised. 

The  breaking  strength  should  not  be  less  than  2^  times  the  weight  of  the  wire  in  pounds 
per  mile. 

The  ductility  test  should  be  made  as  follows:  The  wire  is  gripped  by  two  vises,  whose  jaws 
are  6  inches  apart,  and  one  vise  is  caused  to  revolve  uniformly  at  right  angles  to  the  wire  at  a 
uniform  speed  of  one  revolution  per  second.  The  number  of  twists  in  6  inches  should  not  be 
less  than  15. 

Strength  of  Manila  Rope. 


Cireumference. 
Inches. 

Breaking 
Strength, 
Pounds. 

Ciroumferenoe. 
Inches. 

Breaking 
Strength. 
Pounds. 

Cireumference, 
Inches. 

Breaking 
Strength, 
Pounds. 

J* 

560 
784 
1.560 
2,700 
4.300 
6.100 
8.500 
11.500 

7i 

14,800 

18,400 

21.900 

25.500 

29.100 

32.700      - 

36.300 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

39.900 
47.000 
54.200 
61.400 
68.500 
76.700 
82.900 

The  Breaking  Weights  and  Coefficients  of  Bending  Strength  in  Tons  (of 
2240  LBS.)  OF  Various  Rectangular  Beams,  the  Weights  having  been 
Uniformly  Distributed. 


Material. 


Clear 

Span 

Breadth 

Depth 

between 

Inches. 

in 

Supports 
in  Inches. 

Inches. 

142 

3 

9 

142 

3^ 

11 

126 

14 

15 

126 

14 

14 

142 

3i 

11 

142 

3 

9 

126 

13* 

13* 

142 

3 

9 

142 

3 

9 

Mean 
Breaking 
Weight  of 
each  Joist 
or  Beam. 


Coefficient 
of  Bending 
Strength. 


Yellow  pine  (Quebec),  11  joists 

'  •         '  *  '  •         2  beams 

Fir  (Baltic),   2  beams 

11  joists 

•  •  (Swedish).  2  joists 

Pine  (Baltic),  2  beams 

Baltic  redwood  deal  (Wyberg),  2  joists. . 

Spruce  deals  (St.  John),  3  pairs  with 

bridging-pieces 


5.66 

7.89 

60.97 

46.6 

8.29 

5.7 

58.43 

5.75 

6.81 


2.48 

1.98 

1.83 

1.6 

2.08 

2.49 

2.24 

2.52 

2.96 
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THEORY  OF  STRUCTURES. 


The  Stbenoths,  Elasticities,  and  Weights  of  Timbers. 

This  iaUe  ixntains  the  results  of  the  most  recent  and  most  reliable  experiments,  but,  sen* 
eraUy  speaking,  only  small  specimens  of  the  material  have  been  tested.  It  is  found  that  the 
strength,  elasticity,  and  weight  of  a  timber  aie  affected  by  the  soil,  age,  seasoning,  per  cent  of 
moistuie,  position  in  the  log,  etc.,  and  hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  specimens  even  when  cut 
out  of  the  same  log  show  results  which  often  differ  very  widely  from  the  mean.  Additional 
experiments  on  large  timbers  are  needed,  and  in  each  case  should  be  accompanied  by  a  com 
plete  history  of  the  specimen  from  the  time  of  felling 


Description 
Timber. 

Tensile 
Strength 

in  Toms 
perSq.In. 

Com- 

pressive 

Strength 

in  Tons 

perSq.In. 

along 

Fibres. 

in  Tons 

per  Sq.  In. 

along 

Fibres. 

Young's 
ModiiTus 

(in  tons). 

Coeffi- 

cieotof 

of 

Coefficient 
ofBendfaig 

perSq.In. 

Weight 
in  Pounds 

cS!ft. 

Acacia. 

7.1 
3.1 

1 

Alder        

4.5to6.3 

8.8 

2.45 

5.35  to  7.58 

4.9to9.8 

6.69 

9 

2.7 

2.23  to4. 9 

60 

A^^ciiidiii-: 

60 

2.5 

4 
3.67 
1.47  to  2.27 
4.6 
3.V/78 
2.66 

.2  to  .812 

620 
723 

607 
734 
803 
609 
217 
509 

1100 

47 

Ash,  English. . . 
Beeoh        ..... 

43  to  53 

!25'toi864 

43  to  53 

Birch 

45  to  49 

Box. 

64 

Blue  gum. 

Cedar 

5.86 

35  to  47 

Chestnut 

.308 

35  to  41 

Ebony 

2.9 

4.6 

4.46  to6. 5 

2.6 
4.54 
5.21 
3.2 

Y^m,  PjuiaJ^iah. 

4.3 

5.89 
2.7to4.1 

4.68 

8.48 

9.1 

7.12 

4.31 

1.31 

3.6to6.7 

3.92  to  4.55 

5.26 
4.5  to6.7 
1.7  to  7. 3 
1.3  to3.6 
4.7  to  7.7 

4.1 

47 

Elm.  English . . . 
Oi'«f>nheftrt.  ,     . 

34  to  37 

759 

58  to  72 

Hawthorn 

Hasel 

Hornbeam 

47i 

Ironbark. ..... 

8.15 
4.13 

Ironwood 

Jarrah 

L4uicewood.  .  . . 

42  to  63 

Larch     

1.42  to  2.45 
4.46 
1.33 
3.3 

2.23 
4.4 

32  to  38 

Lignum  vitm.  . . 

446 

7.18 

560  to  1339 
712  to  879 

41  to  83 

Locust 

Mahosnn  y  .Soan 

.533 
3.3 

53 

anopmy^opjui 

35 

Maple 

49 

Mora 

830 
577 

57  to  68 

♦Oak,  Am 

2.712 

Oak.  Am  red.  . 

4.46 

8.8 

5.4 

3.5 

4.5 

4.6 

1.89  to  2.6 
2.84 
4.4 

.324  to  .446 
.335  to  .431 

61 

'     white.'.... 

4.55 

61 

"     Eng 

664 
1025 

49  to  58 

Pine,  Dantsic.  . 

36 

"     Memel.  .. 

34 

•  •     Ditch 

3.5 

41  to  58 

•••  Sd...::: 

670 
962 
779 
900 

..    484 

2.93 

3.71 

3.255 

4.51 

2.146 

3.03 

34 

••     red 

1.7  to  6.67 

2.4to3 

34 

•*'     yellow... 

•  •      yellow  . . . 
••*      white.     .. 

2^  to  6.87 

2.4  to  3.6 

.227 

32 

' '     white. .  . . 

1.3to5.1 
5.4 
2.94 

2.24 

.119  to  .164 

30 

Plane 

604 
340 
594 
438  to  737 
700 
464 
1000 

40 

Poplar 

1.8 

23  to  26 

♦Spruce 

2.i8 
1.63  to  2.86 

2.99  to  5.97 
3 

5.8 
4.7to6.7 

3.5 
4.6to6.25 

*'     

.113  to  .167 

29  to  32 

Sj^rcaroore 

3.16 
5.35 
2.7 
1.5 

36  to  43 

41  to  52 

Walnut     .  .     . 

38  to  57 

Willow 

629 

24  to  35 

:__ 

♦  The  results  for  these  timbers  are  deduced  from  exxMiiments  carried  out  by  Bauschinger 
Lansa,  and  others  on  comparatively  large  specimens. 
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Thb  Brbakino  Wbiohts  and  CoEFnciENTs  or  BsNDmo  Strbmoth  m  Tonb  (or 
2240  LBS.)  or  Various  Rbcttangular  Beams  Loaded  at  the  Centre. 


Material. 

dear  Span 
between 

in  Jmohea. 

Breadth 
in  Inches. 

Depth 
in  Inchee. 

Breaking 
Weight 
in  Tons. 

Coefficient 

of  Bending 

Strength. 

Remarks. 

Yellow  pine 

129 
129 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
129 
129 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
139 
147 
147 

14 
14 

6 

5 

5 

5 

,!' 

14 
5 
5 
5 
5 

ft 

6 

ft 

5 

? 
P 

6 
6 

15 
15 

1 

15 

11 

i) 
It 

1 

12 
12 

88.15 
34 

6.9 

6.7 

8.1 

8.05 
.925 

1.076 
59.25 
60.25 

7.8 

9.75 
10.65 
11 

1.6 

1.35 

7 

8.5 

1.125 

1.2 
14.9 
15.6 

2.65 

2.6 
14 
11.45 

3.85 

4.00 

3.55 
24.5 

7.5 

8.45 

2.34 

2.09 

1.62 

1.57 

1.67 

1.64 

2.04 

2.37 

8.64 

8.7 

2.14 

2.68 

2.92 

3.03 

3.52 

2.97 

1.91 

2.34 

2.48 

2.64 

4.1 

4.29 

6.84 

5.73 

7.66 

6.31 

9.625 

8.81 

7.82 

8.87 

1.91 

2.15 

•  1        II 

••        11 

Old  timber 

•1        «• 

••        «i 

«•         11 

^M  timber 

•  1        If 

.1   "^Y^ 

Fiteh-Dine 

**•*  "r"^ 

♦ 

•• 

«• 

ti 

It 

•  1 

•  • 

BelUo  pine 

41                   •« 

••                    II 

Amerioan  elm 

Old  timber 

II       II 

••          «i 

II       II 

••           •• 

II       t* 

Oiwnheart.  ... 

<• 

•  1 

II 

li 

Red  pine 

N.B. — The  results  contained  in  the  last  two  tables  are  mainly  deduced  from  eacperiments 
carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  W.  Le  Mesurier,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Dock  Yard,  Liverpool. 

Average  or  the  Results  obtained  bt  thb  Author  with  Beams  or  Larob 
Scantling  in  the  Testing  Laboratory,  McGill  Unitbrsitt.* 


Canadian  Timbers. 

Coe^cient 
of  Bending 
Strength  m 
Pounds  per 
Sq.  In. 

Coefficient 

of  Elasticity 

in  Pounds. 

Weight  per 
Cu^Foot 
in  Pounds. 

9.000 
6.000 
5.400 

2.000.000 
1,430.000 
1,430,000 

40 

Douglas  fir--ordinary  first  quality 

34 

Red  pine '. I ". 

84 

*  For  details  of  these  tests  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Canadian  Society 
of  avii  Engineen,  Vol.  IX.  1895,  and  VoL  XII.  1898. 

Further  Results  obtained  bt  thb  Author  with  Beams  or  Large 

Scantling. 


Timber. 

Coefficients  of  Strength  for 

Shear. 

Sp.  Wt. 

Bending. 

Tension. 

Compression. 

White  pine 

4.800 
5,400 
5.000 
5.000 

10.000 

11.500 

8.000 

9,000 

3.500 
3.900 
3.200 
3.200 

340 
380 
380 
360 

26 

Rad  pine 

33 

Hemlock. 

38 

flnnice 

30 
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CoErFicisNTB  (a)  or  Linear  Expansion  per  Unit  or  Length  prom  32*^ 

212*»  F. 


F. 


Mat«ifel8. 

a. 

MateriaLi. 

a. 

Materials. 

o. 

Bnus 

.001868 

.00182 

.001075 

.001718 

.00352 

.00861 

.001466 

Gun-metal 

Iron  wire 

.00181 

.00144 

.0002848 

.000746 

.000884 

.001900 

.001070 

Steel,  hanlened 

Tin 

001247 

BroQse 

.002173 

Cast  iron 

Lead 

Wrought  iron  (bar). .. 

Wrought     iron 

(smith's) 

001235 

Copper 

Oak 

001182 

Fir 

Platinum 

SUver 

002041 

GUm 

Zinc,  cast 

Zino,  hammered 

.003108 

Gold 

The  Weights  and  Crushing  Weights  or  Rocks,  etc. 


Ifaterial. 


Weight  per  Cubic 
Foot  bx  Lbs. 


Crushing  Weight 
in  Lbs.  per  8q.  In. 


Asphalt 

Basalt,  Scotch 

'         Greenstone. . 

"       Welsh 

B^ton 

Brick,  common 

"       stock  (Ekig.). 

••      Sydney,  N.S. 


yellow-^aced  (Bng.). 
Staffordshire  blue. . . 

•  *      fire 

* '      pressed  (best) 

Brickwork 

Oement.  Portland 

*  *        Roman 

Clay 

Concrete,  ordinary 

* '         in  cement 

Earth 

Firestone 

Freestone 

Glass,  flint 


"      plate. 
Granite,  Aberdeen  gray. . . 

•  *•        red 

••        Oomish 

Sorrel 

Irish   

U.S.(Quincy).,.. 
••        ArgyU... ........ 

Gneiss 

limestone 

lime,  quick 

Mortar 

(average) 

Masonry,  common  brick  1 
**       in  cement         \  , 
««       rubble  J 

Marble,  statuary. 


oolite,  Portland  stone. 

"     Baths 
Sand,  Quarts. 
*•      river. 


Sandstone,  red  (£^g.) 

••  Derby  grit 

**  paving  (Eng.) 

••  Scotch. 

U.  8 

Scoria  paving-blocks  (on  edge). 
'•  *•  •*      (on  flat).. 

Shingles 

Slate,  Anglesea. 

•  *      Cornish 

••      Welsh 

Trap 


166 
184 
181 
172 


100  to  186 


160 

112 
86  to  94 

100 

110 

110 

137 
77  to  126 

112 

'192* 
167 
168 
172 
163 
166 
166 
167 


06  to  176 

164  to  162 

63 

86  to  119 

106 

116  to  144 

170 
168  to  170 

161 

128 

177 

117 

100 
96 

133 

160 
156  to  167 
163  to  166 


179 
167 
180 
170 


8.300 

17.200 

16.800 

800  to  1,400 
660  to  800 

2.260 

2.200 

1.440 

7.200 

1.700 
10,200 

1,700  to  6,000 


460  to  776 


19.600 
8,000  to  3.500 
27,600 
81,000 
81.000 

10.800 

14.000 
12300 
10.450 
16.000 
10.900 
19.600 
7,600  to  9.000 

120  to  240 

600  to  800 

760 
A  of  cut  stone 

3.200 
8,000  to  9.700 

4.100 


6.700 

8.100 

6.700  to  6.000 

6.300  to  7fiCr\ 

6.300 

10,000 

11,260 

10.000 

to 
24.000 
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Crushing  Strength  op  Granitss,  Limestones,  and  Sandstones. 


Locality. 


Aberdeen 

Comish 

Dublin 

Newry 

Patapsoo 

Bay  of  Fundy 

City  Point 

J>ix  Island 

Duluth 

Fox  Island 

Graenwick 

Harbor  Quarry 

Hurricane  Island 

New  Haven 

Fort  Deposit 

Quinoy 

Rockport 

Viaalnaven 

Westerly 

Huron  Island 

Keene 

Mt.  Raymond 

Monsoon 

New  London ^  . . . 

Richmond 

Stony  Creek 

Mt.  Johnson  (dark  gray) 

Nepean  (bed  vertical) 

*  *       (bed  horisontal) 

Stanstead 

* '        (black  and  white).  . . 

Qdincy,  Mass,  (bed  vertical). . 

"      (bed  horisontal) 

St.  Philip,  Q.  (reddUh) 

(bed  vertical) 

"        "      (bed  horisontal). . . 

St.  PhHip 

Arbroath 

Aquia  Creek 

Yorkshire 

Albion 

Belleville 

Berea 

Cleveland 

Craiffleigh 

Dorchester 

Fond  du  Lac 

Haverstraw 

Kasota 

Little  Falls 

Marquette 

MassiUon 

Medina 

Middleton 

North  Amherst 

Seneca 

Vermilion 

Warrensburg 

Altamount 

Edinburgh 

Olencoe 

Hummelstown 

Jordan 

Lon^  Meadow 

Mamtou 

Michigan 

New  Gunnison 

Oswego 

Rawlins 

Taylor's  Falls 

Quebeo  (bed  vertical) 

**       (bed  horisontal) 


Material. 


Granite 


Laujvntian 


Sandstone 


Authority. 

Crushing 
Strength 
in  Pounds 

per  Sq.  In. 

Haswell 

10.760 

** 

6.339 

10.450 

** 

12.850 

•* 

5.340 

Gillmore 

12.020 

'* 

15.093 

15.000 

*• 

19.000 

15.062 

•• 

11,700 

•' 

16,837 

14.937 

•* 

9.750 

*• 

19,756 

" 

17,750 

** 

19.750 

" 

16,950 

*• 

17.750 

MerriU 

20,650 

** 

10.376 

6.970 

'* 

15.390 

" 

12,500 

•' 

19,104 

** 

16.750 

Bovey 

23.500 

•• 

16.746 

•• 

19.033 

" 

13,500 

•• 

13.526 

23.522 

** 

26.860 

23.500 

•' 

24.620 

•• 

30,950 

•• 

26,000 

HasweU 

7,860 

•• 

5,340 

•• 

5.710 

Gillmore 

13.500 

" 

11.700 

•• 

10.250 

7.910 

*• 

12.000 

*• 

9.412 

*' 

6.250 

It 

4.350 

•* 

11.675 

•• 

9.850 

** 

7.450 

*• 

8,750 

•• 

17,726 

•• 

6.950 

•* 

6,650 

** 

10.500 

•• 

8.850 

•• 

6,000 

MerriU 

1.149 

12.000 

•• 

12.752 

<i 

16.610 

•* 

3,750 

" 

8.812 

•* 

13,046 

*• 

6.323 

*• 

9.903 

•* 

6,220 

•  < 

10.833 

** 

5.500 

Bovey 

7.344 

" 

9.130 
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Cbvbhino  Strength  of  Limbstones,  Mabblbs,  etc. 


Locality. 


lfat«rUl. 


Authority. 


Strencth 
in  Ponnds 
per  8q.  In. 


EngUflli  Ifagnefliaa 

Bardfltown 

Joliet 

Marquette 

Marblehead 

North  River 

Williainsvllle 

Bedford 

Quebec  (bed  vertical).  . 
'  *       (bed  horisontal). 

Stockbridge 

Dorset 

Quincy,  111 

Tuckahoe 

Italian 

Vermont 

Scotland 

Connecticut 

Furhaven 


Limestone 


Marble 


Whinatone 

Freestone 

Slate 


Haswell 
GiUmore 


MerriU 
Bovey 

Haswell 
Gillmore 


MeniU 
•  « 

Haswell 
MerriU 


Z,190 

16.2SO 

I6.900 

8.050 

12,GOO 

13.425 

12375 

10.12S 

12.597 

12390 

10382 

SJ&70 

0378 

13394 

12.156 

13.400 

830O 

3310 

12370 


AvERAQE  Coefficients  of  Shearing  Strength  for  Various  Woods  (Bovby). 


White  oak 600 

Douglas  fir 380 

Birch 880 


Yellow  pine 400 

Maple 700 

Elm 500 


White  ash 560 

Hemlock 400 

Cottonwood 260 


The  shearing  strengths  are  for  planes  parallel. to  the  axis  of  the  scantling.  Tlie  tensile 
8treKMj;th  is  liable  to  considerable  variation.  The  direct  tensile  strength  is  much  greater  than 
the  (urect  compressive  strength,  and  the  failufe  of  a  beam  loaded  transversely,  by  crippling  on 
the  compression  side,  is  Ukely  to  take  place  under  a  load  much  less  than  the  material  could  bear 
in  tensi(m. 

Kiln-drying  largely  increases  the  direct  compressive  strength,  but  greatly  diminishes  the 
shearing  strength,  while  the  direct  tenaile  strength  does  not  appear  to  be  much  affected, 
although  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  Lb  diminished,  and  sometimes  considerably. 


Average  Results  obtained  in  Cement-testing  Laboratory, 
McGiLL  University. 


Neat  Portland  cement,  after  1  to  4  weeks,  has  a  crushing  strength  of  from  3000  to  0000  lbs 
per  square  inch  and  a  tensile'  strength  of  from  400  to  000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Neat  Natural  cement,  after  1  to  4  weeks,  has  a  crushing  strength  of  from  600  to  1200  lbs.  per 
square  inch  and  a  tensile  strength  of  from  100  to  200  lbs.  per  square  inch. 


Material. 

Crushing  Load, 
Lbs.  perSq.In. 

Material. 

Crushing  Load, 
Lbs.  per  Sq.  In. 

Common    brick    piers    (cement 
mortar) 

800  to  1000 
1100  to  1200 

Brick  piers  (lime  mortar). 
CJoncrete  (1  2  5)  (146  to  150 

lbs.  per  cu.  ft.) 

Concreted  2  4, 3 to 6 months 

old) 

250  to  400 

Pressed     brick    piers    (cement 
mortar) 

400  to  800 

2350 

After  28  davs'  immersion  the  average  compressive  strengths  of  concrete  4-in.  cubes, 
of  good  Portland  cement  and 

(a)  sharp  angular  sandstone  gravel  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  1,  1  to  2,  1  to  3.  1  to  4,  were  found 

to  be  1600.  1400,  900,  and  600  lbs.  per  square  inch  respectively: 
(6)  smooth  water- worn  Lauren tian  gravel  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  1,  1  to  2,  1  to  8,  1  to  4,  were 

found  to  be  1350,  050.  800,  and  500  lbs.  per  square  inch,  respectively 
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Tabi^v  of  Averaox  Valubs  of  E,  G,  K,  in  Millions  of  Lbs./Sq.  In.  and  of  o. 


E. 

0. 

K, 

a. 

Brass 

'  11  * 
3.14 

6  to  6.05 
7.9to8.07 

8.1 
7.2to7.6 
6.75  to  7.9 
6.65  to  6.95 

8.4 

9to9.5 

9.67  to  10 

5  to  6.6 

5to7.6 

14 

12 

5.6to6.7 

5.25 
3.3  to  3.9 
3.7 
14 
.27 
10.8  to  11.8 
11 
11 
13 

13.5 
22 
.1  to  .17 
10.5 
9.5 
3.14 

5.i'to"5.4 
3.2 
1.8 

2.22  to  2.46 

3.2to3.3 

3.4 

2.98to3.16 

2.8to3.26 

2.64  to  2.92 

1.7 

2.8 

3.6to3.8 

3.72to4.1 

15.3 

17.1  to  24.4 
14.4 

*  "6.8 

21.1 

5.3 

21.6to26.7 

[       21.1 
3.2 

8.68to4.1 
4.56to4.96 
6.2 
4  to  4.75 
3.66  to4. 5 
4.55  to4. 9 

5.21 
5.8  to  6.82 
6.5  to  7 

3.1  to3.3 

Csflt  mm.                  . 

3  to4.7 

Out  stoftl.  untemDerMl. 

C^p«r 

2.9  to3 

GIsns 

3.9 

Qun-motal 

Iran,  bailor-plate  

iSSi^^ 

Soft  iron 

Soft  fftooli  unhard4>ned-  r  -  - 

Soft  Btaeli  hardened 

Steel  plates  (i  to  1  per  cent  C).  .  . 
Steel,  boUer-puite 

3.6to4.6 

Wood 

Wrwu^ht-iron  hftr^,  . , , , . . . . 

^tTroushl-iron  Di&tefi«  •  • 

3.6 

Water 

liHiia-nibber 

2 

2&IC 

SUftte  . r . 

Oranitf*. ...  . ,  - .  - 1 

Qranites. 

♦  Staastead 

4 

♦  Peterhead 

4.2 

♦  lily  Lake 

5.1 

♦  Westerly 

4.3 

♦  Quxney 

5.0 

♦  Boweos 

3.9 

HarMe 

Marbles 

♦  Carrara 

3.64 

•  Tennessee. 

4 

♦  Esserite                 

3  9 

•  These  results  have  been  obtained  by  Dr.  Adams,  F.R.S.C.. 
•xperimcnts  on  the  flow  of  rocks. 


of  McGxll  University,  in  his 


EXAMPLES. 

1.  How  many  square  inches  are  there  in  the  cross-section  of  an  iron  rail 
weighing  30  lbs.  per  lineal  yard?  How  many  in  a  yellow-pine  beam  of  the 
same  lineal  weight?  Arts,  3  sq.  in.;  45  sq.  in. 

2.  A  vertical  wrought-iron  bar  60  ft.  long  and  1  in.  in  diameter  is  fixed 
at  the  upper  end  and  carries  a  weight  of  2000  lbs.  at  the  lower  end.  Find  the 
factors  of  safety  for  both  ends,  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  iron  being  50,000 
lbs.  per  square  inch.  Ans,  19A;  IS.iVi. 

3.  A  vertical  rod  fixed  at  both  ends  is  weighted  with  a  load  w  at  an  inter- 
mediate point.  How  is  the  load  distributed  in  the  tension  of  the  upper  and 
compression  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  rod?      Ans,  Inversely  as  the  lengths. 

4.  Find  the  length  of  a  steel  bar  of  sp.  gr.  7.8  which,  when  suspended 
vertically,  would  break  by  its  own  weight,  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  metal 
being  60,000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Ans.  17,723  ft. 

5.  The  iron  composing  the  links  of  a  chain  is  i  in.  in  diameter;  the  chain 
is  broken  imder  a  pull  of  10,000  lbs.  What  is  the  corresponding  tenacity 
per  square  inch?  Ans.  57,272tV  lbs. 

6.  A  vertical  iron  suspension-rod  90  ft.  long  carries  a  load  of  20,000  lbs. 
at  its  lower  end;  the  rod  is  made  up  of  three  equal  lengths  square  in  section* 
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Find  the  sectional  area  of  each  length,  the  ultimate  tenacity  of  the  iron  being 
50,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  5  a  factor  of  safety. 

.        200  2000  2000000 

Ans.  —  sq.  m.;  -^t^-  »"^-J        gy      sq.in. 

7.  If  the  rod  in  the  previous  question  is  of  a  conical  form,  what  should 
be  the  area  of  the  upper  end?  Also  find  the  intensities  of  the  tension  at  30 
and  60  ft.  from  the  lower  end. 

Ans.  2.0609  sq.  in.;  9999.35  lbs.,  9999.4  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

8.  The  dead  load  of  a  bridge  is  5  tons  and  the  live  load  10  tons  per  panel, 
the  corresponding  factors  of  safety  being  3  and  6.  If  the  two  loads  are  taken 
together,  making  9  tons  per  panel,  what  factor  of  safety  would  you  use? 

Ans,  5. 

9.  The  end  of  a  beam  10  in.  broad  rests  on  a  wall  of  masonry.  If  it  be 
loaded  with  10  tons,  what  length  of  bearing  surface  is  necessary,  the  sale 
crushing  stress  for  stone  being  150  lbs.  per  square  inch?  Ans.  13^  in^ 

10.  Find  diameter  of  bearing  surface  at  the  base  of  a  colunm  loaded  with 
20  tons,  the  same  stress  being  allowed  as  in  the  preceding  question.  

Ans.  >/38ai2. 

11.  What  should  be  the  diameter  of  the  stays  of  a  boiler  in  which  the 
pressure  is  30  lbs.  per  square  inch,  allowing  one  stay  to  each  1^  sq.  ft.  of  sur- 
face and  a  stress  of  3500  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  section  of  iron?    Ans.  1^  in. 

12.  A  short  cast-iron  post  is  to  sustain  a  thrust  of  64,000  lbs.,  the  ultimate 
crushing  strength  of  the  iron  being  80,000  lbs.  per  square  mch  and  10  a  factor 
of  safety.  Find  the  dimensions  of  the  post,  which  is  rectangular  in  section 
with  the  sides  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  1.  Ans.  4  in. ;  2  in. 

13.  How  many  i-in.  rivets  must  be  used  to  join  two  wrought-iron  plates, 
each  36  in.  ^ide  and  i  in.  thick,  so  that  the  rivets  may  be  as  strong  as  the 
riveted  plates,  the  tensile  and  shearing  strength  of  wrought-iron  being  in  the 
ratio  of  10  to  9?  Ans.  19  rivets  (18.3) 

14.  A  horizontal  cast-iron  bar  1  ft.  long  exactly  fits  between  two  vertical 
plates  of  iron.  How  much  should  its  temperature  be  raised  so  that  it  might 
remain  supported  between  the  plates  by  the  friction,  the  coefl^cient  of  friction 
being  J?  ^  Ans.  A°  F 

15.  A  brick  wall  2  ft.  thick,  12  ft.  high,  and  weighing  112  lbs.  per  cubic 
foot  is  supported  upon  solid  pitch-pine  columns  9  in.  in  diameter,  10  ft. 
in  length,  and  spaced  12  ft.  centre  to  centre.  Find  the  compression  unit 
stress  in  the  columns  (1)  at  the  head;  (2)  at  the  base.  The  timber  weighs 
50  lbs.  per  cubic  foot. 

If  the  crushing  stress  of  pitch-pine  is  5300  lbs.  per  square  inch  and  the 
factor  of  safety  10,  find  the  height  to  which  the  wall  may  be  built. 

Ans.  507.03  lbs.;  510.5  lbs.;  12.46  ft. 

x6.  Determine  the  diameter  of  the  wrought-iron  columns  which  might 
be  substituted  for  the  timber  columns  in  the  preceding  example,  allowing 
a  working  stress  in  the  metal  of  7500  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Ans.  2.36  in. 

17.  A  short  piece  of  steel  at  a  temperature  of  62^  F.  just  fits  in  between 
two  parallel  plates.  If  the  steel  be  heated  up  to  a  temperature  of  162^  F , 
find  the  stress  induced  in  the  steel,  the  walls  being  assumed  unyielding.    You 
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may  assume  that  the  coefficient  of  expam^ion  of  steel  per  degree  F.  is  nA^ 
and  that  J?—  12,500  tons  per  square  inch. 

If  the  coefficient  of  friction  between  the  bar  and  plate  is  i,  what  vertical 
load  will  the  bar  just  carry?      Arts.  2}  tons  for  each  square  inch  of  section. 

i8.  There  is  a  thrust  of  105,000  lbs.  along  a  strut  (prevented  from  bending) 
made  up  of  four  4"-f-4"Xj"  angle-irons  and  40  ft.  long.  Find  the  load 
per  square  inch,  and  the  amount  by  which  the  strut  is  shortened,  E  being 
28,000,000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Ana.  7000  lbs.;  .12  in. 

19.  A  force  of  10  lbs.  stretches  a  spiral  spring  2  in.  find  the  work  done 
in  stretching  it  successively  1  in.,  2  in.,  3  in.,  up  to  6  in. 

Am.  h  ¥,  V,  V,  H*,  H^  in.-lbs. 

30.  A  roof  tie-rod  142  ft.  in  length  and  4  sq.  in.  in  sectional  area  is  subjected 
to  a  stress  of  80,000  lbs.  If  E  -»30,000,000  lbs.,  find  the  elongation  of  the  rod 
and  the  corresponding  work.  Ans.  1.136  in.;   3786|  ft. -lbs. 

31.  An  iron  wire  i  in.  in  diameter  and  250  ft.  in  length  is  subjected  to  a 
tension  of  600  lbs.,  the  consequent  strain  being  .i^  Find  E,  and  show  by  a 
diagram  the  amount  of  work  done  in  stretching  the  wfre  within  the  hmits 
of  elasticity.  Arts.  14,661 ,818A  lbs. 

33.  A  timber  pillar  30  ft.  in  length  has  to  support  a  beam  at  a  point  30  ft. 
from  the  ground.  If  the  greatest  safe  strain  of  the  timber  is  viv,  what  thick- 
ness of  wedge  should  be  driven  between  the  head  of  the  pillar  and  the  beam? 

Arts.  iVft. 

33.  During  the  test  of  a  given  piece  of  |-in.  hard  round  steel  bar  in  com- 
pression, a  length  of  20  ins.  was  shortened  by  .007  in.  under  a  load  of  2  long 
tons.    Find  the  corresponding  E.  Am.  28,961,616  Ibs./sq.  in. 

34.  An  iron  bar  of  uniform  section  and  10  ft.  in  length  stretches  .12  in. 
under  a  unit  stress  of  25,000  lbs.  Find  E,  the  bar  being  1  sq.  in.  in  section. 
If  25,000  Ibs./sq.  in.  is  the  proof  stress,  find  the  modulus  of  resilience.  De- 
termine the  work  stored  up  in  the  bar  in  foot-pounds,  and  compare  it  with 
the  work  which  would  be  stored  up  if  for  half  its  length  the  rod  has  its  section 
increased  to  4  sq.  ins. 

Am.  25,000,000 lbs.;  25inin.-lb.  units;  125ft.-lbs.;  78ift.-lbs. 

35.  A  ship  at  the  end  of  a  600-ft.  cable  and  one  at  the  end  of  a  500-ft. 
cable  stretch  the  cables  3  in.  and  2J  in.  respectively.  What  are  the  corre- 
sponding strains?  Ans.  nW. 

36.  A  rectangular  timber  tie  is  12  in.  deep  and  40  ft.  long.  If  ^««  1,200,- 
000  lbs.,  find  the  proper  thickness  of  the  tie  so  that  its  elongation  under  a  pull 
of  270,000  lbs.  may  not  exceed  1.2  in.  Am.  7i  in. 

37.  A  wrought-iron  bar  60  ft.  long  is  stretched  5  in.  by  a  pull  of  50,000 
lbs.    Find  its  diameter,  E  being  25.000,000  lbs.  Am.  .6  in. 

38.  A  wrought-iron  rod  984  ft.  long  alternately  exerts  a  thrust  and  a  pull 
of  52,910  lbs.;  its  cross-section  is  9.3  sq.  in.  Find  the  loss  of  stroke,  E  being 
29,000,000  lbs.  Am.  4.632  in. 

39.  A  wrought-iron  bar  2  sq.  in.  in  sectional  area  has  its  ends  fixed  between 
two  immovable  blocks  when  the  temperature  is  at  32°  F.  If  ^-29,000,000 
lbs.,  what  pressure  will  be  exerted  upon  the  blocks  when  the  temperature  is 
100^  F.?  a -.00125.  Am.  27388J  lbs. 
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30.  A  wrought-iron  rod  25  ft.  in  length  and  1  sq.  in.  in  sectional  area  is 
subjected  to  a  steady  stress  of  5000  lbs.  What  amount  of  live  load  wiU 
instantaneously  elongate  the  rod  by  i  in.,  E  being  30,000,000  lbs.? 

Ans.  6250  lbs. 

31.  The  following  examples  a  to  v  give  the  observations  made  in  the  actual 
tests  of  specimens  of  different  materials.  In  each  case,  where  possible,  draw 
the  stressHstrain  diagram  and  calculate  the  stress  at  the  elastic  limit,  at  the  yield- 
point,  and  at  fracture.  Also,  determine  Young's  modulus,  the  reduction  of 
area,  and  the  equivalent  elongation. 


(a)  Tensile  test.    Distance  between  gauge-points  <»  10  ins. 
Section -1  in. X. 735  in. 


Load  in  Lbs.    Ext.  in  Ins.  Load  in  Lbs.   Ext.  in  Ins. 

100      0  800     .00438 

400     .00219       1200    .00652 

Ans,  B.W./sq.  in.  =15,640  lbs.;    E- 


LoadinLbs.   Ezt.inln» 

1600         .00871 
11360  B.W. 

'2,504,000  Ibs./sq.  in. 


(6)  Tensile  test.    Distance  between  gauge-points— 10  ins. 
Section  « .98  in.  X  .74  in. 


Load  in  Lbs.    Ext.  in  Ins. 


100 

200 
300 
400 
500 
600 
700 


0 
.00092 
.00178 
.00263 
.00354 
.00440 
.00531 


Load  in  Lbs.    Ext.  in  Ins. 


800 

.00622 

900 

.00713 

1000 

.00799 

1100 

.00892 

1200 

.0098 

1300 

.01069 

1400 

.01145 

Load  in  Lbs.    Ext.  in  Ins. 


1500 

.01237 

1600 

.01318 

1700 

.01404 

1800 

.01485 

1900 

.01567 

2000 

.01648 

5730 

B.W. 

Ans.  B.W./sq.  in.«7900  lbs.;  E-1,595,000  Ibs./sq.  in. 


(c)  Tensile  test.    Distance  between  gauge-points =10  ins. 
Sectional  area -.7425  sq.  in. 

Load  in  Lbs.    Ext.  in  Ins.  Load  in  Lbs.    Ext.  in  Ins.  Load  in  Lbs.   Ext.  in  Ins. 

100     0  800    .00647        1200    .01032 

400    .00281        1000    .0084         6200     B.W. 
600    .00459 

Ans.   B.W./sq.  in. -8350  lbs.;  ^-1,435,000  Ibs./sq.  in. 

(d)     Tensile  test.    Distance  between  gauge-points  -18  ins. 
Section -1.97  in.  X  .5  in. 


Load  in  Lbs. 

Ext.  in  Ins. 

liOadinLbi 

1.  Ext.  in  Ins. 

LoadinLbs.  Ext.inlna. 

1000 

0 

5000 

.050 

9000     .09 

2000 

.015 

6000 

.060 

10,003    .105 

3000 

.025 

7000 

.07 

19,830    B.W. 

4000 

.037 

8000 

.08 

Ans, 

B.W./sq.  in.- 

20,132  Ibfl.; 

fi -1,625,000  lb8./8q.  in. 

EXAMPLES. 
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(c)  TensfOe  test 

fKVirlmLba. 

Ext.  in  Ii 

100 

0 

200 

.00076 

400 

.00219 

600 

.00358 

800 

.00492 

1000 

.00609 

Distance  between  gauge-points  » 10  ins. 
Section -.98  in.  X.73  in. 


Load  in  Lbs. 

Ext.  in  Ins. 

Load  in  Lbs. 

Ext.  in  Ins. 

1100 

.00762 

2200 

.01446 

1200 

.00907 

2400 

.01572 

1400 

.00907 

2600 

.01718 

1600 

.01051 

6800 

B.W. 

Ans.  B.W./sq.  in.  -9500  lbs.;    J^ -2,070,000  Ibs./sq.  in. 


(/)  Tensile  test.     Distance  between 

gauge-points  - 

"8  ins. 

Section 

-.98  in.  X.73  in. 

Load  in  Lbe.    Ext .  in  Ins. 

Load  in  Lbs. 

Ext.  in  Ins. 

Load  in  Lbs. 

Ext.  in  In 

100             0 

1000 

.00672 

2000 

.01441 

200         .00077 

1200 

.00831 

2200 

.01591 

400         .00217 

1400 

.00990 

2400 

.01748 

600         .00360 

1600 

.0115 

7600 

B.W. 

800         .00513 

1800 

.01307 

Ans,  B.W./sq.  in. -10,600  lbs.;    E- 1,840,000  Ibs^^sq.  in. 


(g)  Tensile  test. 


Distance  between  gauge-points  ■■ 
Initial  diameter  -  .29  in. 
Final  "        -.213  in. 

Equivalent  extension  — .14  in. 


Load  in  Lbs.    Ext.  in  Ins. 


Load  in  Lbs.    Ext.  in  Ins. 


•16  ins. 


LoadinLbs.     Exl.inImL 


200 

.002 

1600 

.030 

3000 

.oep 

400 

.009 

1800 

.033 

3200 

.066 

600 

.011 

2000 

.036 

3400 

.075 

800 

.015 

2200 

.040 

3600 

.086 

1000 

.018 

2400 

.044 

37,950 

Broke 

1200 

.022 

2600 

.049 

1400 

.026 

2800 

.053 

(h)  Tensile  tesL    Distance  between 

gauge-points  - 

-36  ins. 

Initial  diameter  — 

.136  in. 

Final 

"       M 

.085  in. 

LoadinLbw. 

Ext.  in  Ins. 

LoadinLbs. 

Ext.  in  Ins. 

LoadinLbs. 

Ext.  in  Inc. 

150 

.01 

600 

.05 

1000 

.150 

.     300 

.02 

700 

.06 

1110 

B.W. 

400 

.03 

800 

.075 

600 

.04 

900 

.095 

Ans.  Load  at  fracture -76,035  lb8./sq.  in.;  -& -24,752,000  lbs. /sq.  in. 
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(i)  Tensile  test.    Distance  between  gauge-points  «30  ins. 
Sectional  area -9.95  in.X.26  in. 
Wt./lin.  ft.  "1.143  lbs. 


lioad  in  Lbs.      Ext.  in  Ins. 


Load  in  Lbs.    Ext.  in  Ina^ 


LoftdinLbs.   Ext.  in  Ins. 


0 

0 

3500 

2.28 

6500 

3.55 

500 

.67 

4000 

2.52 

7000 

3.71 

1000 

.91 

4500 

2.73 

7500 

3.86 

1500 

1.23 

6000 

2.94 

8000 

4.02 

2000 

1.52 

5500 

3.14 

8500 

4.22 

2500 

1.78 

6000 

3.32 

8600 

B.W. 

3000 

2.04 

Ans.  Load  at  fracture  -3320  lbs./sq.  in. ;  E  -235,000  lb8./sq.  in. 


(f)  Tensile  teat.    Distance  between  gauge-points -8  ins. 
Initial  diameter  —.995  in. 
Final  "       -.961  in. 

Equivalent  elongation— .405  in. 


I»adinLb0. 

Ext.  in  Ins. 

Load  in  Lbs. 

Ext.  in  Ins. 

Load  in  Lbs. 

Ext.  in  Ins. 

2000 

0 

20,000 

.00615 

38,000 

.01287 

4000 

.00075 

24,000 

.00735 

42,000 

.01445 

6000 

.00145 

28,000 

.00925 

46,000 

.01622 

10,000 

.00282 

30,000 

.00987 

48,000 

.01712 

14,000 

.00412 

32,000 

.01057 

50,000 

Yield  Pt. 

18,000 

.00542 

36,000 

.01217 

92,650 

B.W. 

Ans.  Load  in  lbs./sq.  in.  at  E.L. -61,780;  at  Y.P. -50,000;  at  fracture 
=  119,240;  red.  of  area  =6.7  per  cent;  equiv.  elong.  —  5.06  per 
cent;  JS?  =27,850,000  lbs./sq.  in. 


{k)  Tensile  test.    Distance  between  gauge-points -8  ins. 


Section— 2.01  in. X.25  in.  initial. 

'*     =1.60  in.  X. 14  in.  final. 
Equivalent  elongation  =2  22  ins. 


widinLbs 

Ext.  in  Ins. 

Load  in  Lbs. 

Ext  in  Ins. 

Load  in  Lbs. 

Ext  in  InB< 

500 

0 

10,000 

.00544 

20,000 

.01098 

2000 

.00086 

12,000 

.00655 

21,000 

.01154 

4000 

.00197 

14,000 

.00766 

22,000 

.01209 

6000 

.00310 

16,000 

.00877 

23,000 

.01300 

8000 

.00431 

18,000 

.00988 

29,340 

B.W. 

Ans.  Load  at  E.L. -39,800  lbs./sq.  in.;  at  Y.P. -45,800  lbs./sq.  in.;  at 
fracture  =58,390  lbs./sq.  in.;  red.  of  area -25.22%;  equiv. 
elong. -27.75%;  ^-28.320  000  lbs./sq.  in. 


EXAMPLES, 
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(I)  Tensile  test.    Distance  between  gauge-points —  8  ins. 
Section  =2  ins.  XI  in.  initial. 

''      -1.37  in.  X.62  in.  final. 
Equivalent  elongation  =2.78  ins. 


Uarl  in  Lbs. 

Ext.  in  Ina. 

Load  in  Lbs. 

Ext.  in  Ins. 

Load  in  Lbs. 

Ext.  in  Ins. 

30,000 

0 

52,000 

.00613 

66,000 

.00822 

40,000 

.00463 

56,000 

.00662 

68,000 

.00860 

44,000 

.00513 

60,000 

.00717 

70,000 

.00910 

48,000 

.00561 

64,000 

,00786 

119,900 

B.W. 

Arts.  Load  in  Ibs./sq.  in.  at  E.L.  =31,000;  at  Y.P.  =35,000;  at  fracture 
=59,950;  red.  of  area  =57.5%;  equiv.  elong.  =34.75%;  E=- 
31,500,000  Ibs./sq.  in. 


(m)  Tensile  test     Distance  between  gauge-points  =6  ins. 
Initial  sectional  area  =.4359  sq.  in. 
Final         **         "     =.1452    '' 
Equiv.  elong.  in  8  ins.  =2.05  ins. 


Itntif]  in  Lbs. 

Ext.  in  Ins. 

Load  in  Lbs. 

Ext.  in  Ins, 

Load  in  Lbs. 

Ext.  in  Ina. 

1000 

0 

11,000 

.00461 

16,000 

.00691 

7000 

,00281 

12,000 

.00506 

17,000 

8000 

.00326 

13,000 

.00551 

23,900 

B.W. 

9000 

.00371 

14,000 

.00599 

10,000 

.00416 

15,000 

.00644 

Ans,  Load  in  Ibs./sq.  in.  at  E.L.  =29,820;  at  Y.P.  =39,000;  at  fracture 
=54,830;  red.  of  area  =66.7%;  equiv.  clong.  in  8  ins.=  25.63% 
jE  =30,590,000  Ibs./sq.  in. 


(n)  Tensile  test. 


Distance  between  gauge-points  = 
Initial  diameter  =.757  ins. 
Final  ''        =.617  in.*?. 

Equivalent  elongation  =  1 .84  ins. 


8  ins. 


uiinLbs. 

Ext.  in  Ins. 

Load  in  Lbs. 

Ext.  in  Ins 

Load  in  Lbs. 

Ext.  in  Iqb. 

500 

0 

9000 

.00067 

14,000 

.01086 

1000 

.00039 

10,000 

.00747 

15,000 

.01175 

3000 

.00203 

11,000 

.00829 

16,000 

.012.S0 

5000 

.00358 

12,000 

.00912 

24,060 

B.W. 

7000 

.00511 

13,000 

.00997 

Ans.  Load  in  Ibs./sq.  in.  at  E.L.  =24,445;  at  Y.P.  =35,556;  at  fracture 
=  53,467;  red.  of  area=33.59;;  equiv.  elong.  =23^;: :  F - 
22,880,000  Ibs./sq.  in. 
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(o)  Tensile  test.    Distance  between  gauge-point?- 8  ins. 
Initial  diameter  =  .875  in. 
Final  *'       «.472  in. 

Equivalent  elongation  =2.33  ins. 


Load  in  Lbs, 

1000 
2000 
4000 
6000 
8000 

10,000 

Ans, 


Ext.  in  tns. 
0 

.00049 
.00141 
.00222 
.00309 
.00392 
Load  in  lbs./  sq.  in 
-52,360;     red. 


Load  in  Lbs. 

11,000 
12,000 
13,000 
14,000 
15,000 
16,000  - 


Ext.  in  Ins. 

.00439 
.00488 
.00536 
.00589 
.00644 
.00699 


at  E.  L. -16,620; 
of   area -70.9%; 


Load  in  Lbs. 
17,000 

18,000 
19,000 
31,500 


Ext.  in  Ins. 

.00757 

.00822 

.00929 

B.W. 


31,790,000  Ibs./sq.  in. 


at  Y.P.  -31,590;  at  fracture 
equiv.    elong.-29.1%;    E" 


(p)  Tensile  test.    Distance  between  gauge-points  —  8  ins. 


Diameter  —  .409  in. 


Load  in  Lbs. 

fe  (  100 
IJ200 
O  (300 


Ext.  in  Ins. 
.001 

.00138 
.00178 


Load  in  Lbs. 

400 
500 


Ext.  in  Ins. 
.00218 

.00258 


Load  in  Lbs. 

600 
700 


Ext.  in  Ins. 
.00299 

•00340 


Ans.  £?- 15,220,000  Ibs./sq.  in. 


(q)  Tensile  test.    Distance  between  gauge-points— 8  ins. 


Diameter  —.369  in. 


Ext.  in  Ins. 

.001 

.00143 

.00182 


Load  in  Lbs. 

400 
500 


Ext.  in  Ins. 

.00219 
.00258 


Load  in  Lbs. 

600 
700 


Ext.  in  Ins. 
.00299 

.00341 


Ans.  JS;  =  18,617,000  Ibs./sq.  in. 


(r)  Tensile  test.    Distance  between  gauge-points  - 10  ins. 

Initial  diameter:  external  =1.28  in.,  internal  =  1 .065  in. 
Final         ''  ''       -1.205  in.,      ''      -1.03  in. 

Equivalent  elongation  -  .89  in.  for  8  ins. 
Pipe  under  internal  pressure  of  1000  Ibs./sq.  in. 

Load  in  Lbs.    Ext.  in  Ins.  Load  in  Lbs.      Ext.  in  Ins. 

5500    .00501  9000    .00801 

6000    .00544  9500    .00845 

6500    .00587  10,000    .00897 

7000    .00629  10,500    .00950 

7500    .00670  11,000    .01170 

8000    .00712  18,560     B.W. 
8500    .00755 

Ans.   Load  in  Ibs./sq.  in.  at  E.L. -29,000;  at  Y.P.  =33,200;  at  fracture 

-52,300;  red.  of  area -23%;  equiv.  elong. -11.1%;  E" 
29,600,000  Ibs./sq.  in. 


Load  in  Lbs. 

Ext.  in  Ins. 

0 

0 

100 

.00030 

1000 

.00107 

2000 

.00193 

3000 

.00284 

4000 

.00371 

5000 

.00459 

EXAMPLES, 
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{s)  Compression  test    Distance  between  gauge-points —1.25  in.; 
1  division «. 1/250,000  in. 
Section  —  1  in.  X  .6  in. 


Load  in  Lbs.  Comp.  inlna. 

1000  .00362 
2000  .00402 
4000    .00485 

Ans.  Load  in  lbs.  /sq.  in.  at  fracture  =  106,200  lbs. ;  E  - 14,764,000  Ibs./sq.  in. 


LoadinLba.  Comp.  in  Ins. 

6000    .00570 
8000    .00665 


Load  in  Lbs.  Comp.  in  Ins. 

10,000         .00743 
53,100  B.W. 


(0   Compression  test. 


Distance  between  gauge-points  » 1.25  ins. 
1  division -1/250,000  in. 
Sectional  in. Xi  in. 

Load  in  Lbs.  Comp.  in  Ins. 

6,000         .00398 

8,000         .00439 

10,000         .00485 


Load  in  Lbs.  Comp.  in  Ins. 

12,000  .00528 

14,000  .00569 

43,400  B.W. 


Load  in  Lbs.  Comp.  in  Ins. 
1000  .00288 

2000  .00307 
4000    .00351 

Ans.  Load  in  Ibs./sq.  in.  at  fracture  =86,400;  j& -28,646,000  lbs./sq.  in. 

(u)  Compression  test     Distance  between  gauge-points  — 1.25  ins. 
1  division -1/250,000  in. 
Section  —  1  in.  X^  in. 

Load  in  Lbs.   Comp.  in  Ins. 

1000  .00425 
2000  .00447 
4000         .00490 

Ans,  Load  in  lb8./sq.  in.  at  fracture -136,000;  ^-29,761,000  lbs./sq.  in. 


Load  in  Lbs. 

Comp.  in  Ins. 

liOadinLbs. 

Comp.  in  Ins. 

6,000 

.00532 

12,000 

.00655 

8,000 

.00573 

14,000 

.00698 

10,000 

.00613 

68,000 

B.W. 

(v)  Compression  test. 


Load  in  Lbs.     Comp.  in  Ins. 


Distance  between  gauge-points  —  72  ins. 
Section  -3.03  in.  X3.02  ins. 


Load  in  Lbs.     Comp.  in  Ins. 


Load  in  Lbs.    Comp.  in  Ins. 


1000  0  7,000  .021  30,000  .081 

2000  .004  8,000  .024  35,000  .115 

3000  .008  9  000  .028  40,000  .132 

4000  .011  10,000  .031  45,000  .148 

5000  .015  15,000  .049  52,000  B.W. 

6000  .018  20,000  .065 

Ans,   B.W. -5683  lbs./sq.  in.;  J^  =2,336,000  lbs./sq.  in. 

32.  A  steel  rod  100  ft.  in  length  has  to  bear  a  weight  of  4000  lbs.  If  ^- 
35,000,000  lbs.,  and  if  the  safe  strain  is  .0005,  determine  the  sectional  area 
of  the  rod  (1)  when  the  weight  of  the  rod  is  neglected;  (2)  when  the  weight  of 
the  rod  is  taken  into  account.  Also  in  the  former  case,  determine  the  work 
done  in  stretching  the  rod  iV  in.,  rtf  in.,  A  in., .  .  .  A  in.,  successively. 

Ans,  A  sq-  in.;    jWt  sq.  in.;   33J,  133J,  300,  . .  .  1200  in.-lbs. 

33.  A  line  of  rails  is  10  miles  in  length  when  the  temperature  is  at  32®  F. 
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Determine  the  length  when  the  temperature  is  at  105)  F.,  and  the  work  stored 
up  in  the  rails  per  square  inch  of  section,  E  being  20,000,000  lbs.  a=.C016 
per  180°  F.  Ans.  10.00653  miles;  338405.76  ft.-lbs. 

34.  A  wrought-iron  bar  25  ft.  in  length  and  1  sq.  in.  in  sectional  area  stretches 
.0001745  ft.  for  each  increase  of  1°  F.  in  the  temperature.  If  J&«29,000,000 
lbs.,  determine  the  work  done  by  an  increase  of  20°  F. 

How  may  this  property  of  extension  under  heat  be  utilized  in  straightening 
walls  that  have  fallen  out  of  plumb?  Ans,  7.064  ft.-lbs. 

35.  Three  bars,  each  10  ft.  long,  one  of  brass,  one  of  copper,  and  one  of 
mild  steel,  have  sectional  areas  of  |,  f ,  and  1)  sq.  ins.  respectively.  Compare 
the  forces  required  to  stretch  the  bars  by  the  same  amount,  and  also  compare 
the  amounts  of  work  done,  E  in  tons  per  square  inch  being  4800  for  brass, 
8000  for  copper,  and  12,000  for  steel.  Ans.  1:2:6. 

36.  A  load  P,  gradually  applied,  induces  an  intensity  of  stress  /  in  a  bar 
of  length  /.  If  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  not  exceeded,  show  that  the  same  load 
falling  a  height  h  before  extending  the  bar  induces  the  stress 


E  being  Young  s  modulus. 

37.  A  i-in.  copper  bar  and  a  J-in.  mild-steel  bar  of  the  same  length  are  to 
be  stretched  the  same  amount.  Compare  the  forces  to  do  this  and  also  the 
amounts  of  work  expended  in  each  case,  E  per  square  inch  being  8500  tons 
for  the  copper  and  15,000  tons  for  the  steel.  Ans.  34:135. 

38.  A  steel  bar  of  3  sq.  ins.  sectional  area  stores  up  50  ft.-lbs.  of  energy 
when  subjected  to  a  direct  pull  of  2)  tons/sq.  in.  Find  th«  length  of  the  bar 
E  being  15,000  tons/sq.  in.  Ans.  40  ft. 

39.  Two  vertical  bars,  the  one  of  brass,  the  other  of  steel,  are  fixed  at 
their  upper  ends  and  carry  at  their  lower  ends  a  rigid  cross-bar  which  sup- 
ports a  weight  at  its  middle  point.  When  the  cross-bar  is  horizontal  the  stress 
induced  in  each  of  the  vertical  bars  is  1500  lbs./sq.  in.  Find  the  ratio  of  the 
initial  lengths  of  the  bars,  the  E  being  4500  tons/sq.  in.  for  brass  and  13.500 
tons/sq.  in.  for  steel.  Ans.  5  to  6. 

40.  Find  the  greatest  length  of  an  iron  suspension  rod  which  will  carry  its 
own  weight,  the  stress  being  limited  to  4  tons  per  square  inch.  What  will 
be  the  extension  under  this  load,  E  being  12,500  tons?      Ans.  2688  ft. ;  .860  ft. 

41.  An  iron  bar  20  ft.  long  and  2  ins.  in  diameter  is  stretched  A  of  an  inch 
by  a  load  of  7  tons  applied  along  the  axis.  Find  the  intensity  of  stress  on  a 
cross-section,  and  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  of  the  material. 

Ans.  Stress  =2.23  tons;  ^  =  10,700  tons/sq.  in. 

42.  The  length  of  a  cast-iron  pillar  is  diminished  from  20  ft.  to  19.97  ft. 
under  a  given  load.  Find  the  strain  and  the  compressive  unit  stress,  E  being 
17,000,000  lbs.  Ans.  .0015;   25,500  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

43.  A  rectangular  timber  strut  24  sq.  in.  in  sectional  area  and  6  ft.  in  length 
is  subjected  to  a  compression  of  14,400  lbs.  Determine  the  diminution  of 
the  length,  E  being  1,200,000  lbs.  Ans.  .003  ft. 
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44.  Find  the  height  from  which  a  weight  of  200  lbs.  may  be  dropped  so 
that  the  maximum  admissible  stress  produced  in  a  bar  of  1  sq.  in.  section  and 
5  ft.  long  may  not  exceed  20,000  lbs.  per  square  inch.,  the  coefficient  of  elas- 
ticity being  27,000,000  lbs.  Ans.  ^\  ft.,  or,  more  accurately,  ^%  ft. 

45.  A  bar  of  steel  4"  XI"  is  rigidly  attached  at  each  end  to  a  bar  of  brass 
4"Xi";  the  combined  bar  is  then  subjected  to  a  load  of  20  tons.  Find 
the  load  taken  by  each  bar.  E  for  steel  =  13,000  tons  per  square  inch ;  for 
brass =4000  tons  per  square  inch. 

Ans.  17.93  tons  on  steel;  2.07  tons  on  brass. 

46.  An  hydraulic  hoist-rod  50  ft.  in  length  and  1  in.  in  diameter  is  attached 
to  a  plunger  4  in.  in  diameter,  upon  which  the  pressure  is  800  lbs.  per  square 
inch.     Determine  the  altered  length  of  the  rod,  E  being  30,000,000  lbs. 

Ans.  .0213  ft. 

47.  Work  equivalent  to  50  ft.-lbs.  is  done  upon  a  bar  of  constant  sectioiial 
area,  and  produces  in  it  a  uniform  tensile  stress  of  10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
Find  the  cubic  content  of  the  bar,  E  being  30,000,000.         Ans.  360  cu.  in. 

48.  A  bar  2  sq.  ins.  in  area  and  11  ft.  long  is  suspended  vertically  and 
has  a  collar  at  the  bottom  end.  It  is  provided  with  a  sliding  weight  of  0.5 
ton.  Find  the  height  from  which  the  weight  must  be  dropped  in  order  to 
just  give  a  permanent  set  to  the  bar,  the  elastic  limit  of  the  material  being 
14  tons  per  square  inch.     Young  ^s  modulus  =  12,000  tons  per  square  inch. 

Ans.  .3465  ft. 

49.  What  would  be  the  resiUence  of  a  steel  tie-bar  1  in.  in  diameter  i  and 
48  ins.  in  length  if  it  became  permanently  stretched  under  a  load  exceeding 
10  tons,  E  being  16,000  tons  per  square  inch?  Ans,  191  in.-ton. 

50.  The  dead  load  upon  a  short  hollow  cast-iron  pillar  with  a  sectional 
area  of  20  sq.  ins.  is  50  tons  (of  2000  lbs.).  If  the  strain  in  the  metal  is  not  to 
exceed  .0015,  find  the  grje^t^st  Uve  load  to  which  the  pillar  might  be  subjected, 
E  being  17,000,000  lbs.  Ans.  205,000  lbs. 

51.  A  steel  suspension  rod  30  ft.  in  length  and  i  sq.  in.  in  sectional  area 
carries  3500  lbs.  of  the  roadway  and  3000  lbs.  of  the  live  load.  Determine 
the  gross  load  and  also  the  extension  of  the  rod,  E  b«ing  35,000,000  lbs. 

Ans.  ^il^  ft. 

52.  A  steel  rod  10  ft.  in  length  and  i  sq.  in.  in  sectional  area  is  strained 
to  the  proof  by  a  tension  of  25,000  lbs.  Find  the  resilience  of  the  rod,  E  being 
35,000,000  lbs.  Ans.  178^  ft.-lbs. 

53.  The  resilience  of  an  iron  bar  1  sq.  in.  m  section  and  20  ft.  long  is  300 
ft.-lbs.  What  would  be  the  resiUence  if  for  19  ft.  of  its  length  it  was  composed 
of  iron  2  sq.  in.  in  section,  the  remaining  foot  being  the  same  size  as  before? 

Ans.  157.5  ft.-lbs. ' 

54.  Determine  the  shortest  length  of  a  metal  bar  a  sq.  in.  in  sectional  area 
that  will  safely  resist  the  shock  of  a  weight  of  W  lbs.  falling  a  distance  of  h  ft. 
Apply  the  result  to  the  case  of  a  steel  bar  1  sq.  in.  in  sectional  area,  the  weight 
being  50  lbs.,  the  distance  16  ft.,  the  proof-strain  ^U,  and  £7=35,000,000  lbs. 

Ans.    ~f2~^nu^ft  f  being  the  safe  unit  stress;    ^if  J^  ft. 

55.  A  pitch-pine  pile  14  in.  square  is  20  ft.  above  ground,  and  is  being 
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driven  by  a  falling  weight  of  112  lbs.     If  ^=-1,500,000  lbs.,  find  the  fall  so 
that  the  inch-stress  at  the  head  of  the  pile  may  be  less  than  800  lbs. 

Supposing  that  the  pile  sinks  2  in.  into  the  ground,  by  how  much  would 
it  be  safe  to  increase  the  fall?  Ans,  7.456  ft.;  116.5  ft. 

56.  An  8"X8"  pile  18  ft.  above  ground  is  driven  by  a  falling  weight  of 
100  lbs.  Determine  (a)  the  strain;  (6)  the  amount  of  the  compression;  (c) 
the  distance  through  which  the  weight  falls  so  that  the  stress  per  square 
inch  in  the  pile  may  not  exceed  800  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Take  E  =  1,600,000 
lbs. 

If  the  pile  sinks  4  in.  into  the  ground,  by  how  much  would  it  be  safe  to 
increase  the  fall? 

57.  A  rod  1  sq.  in.  in  section  and  5  ft.  long  carries  a  weight  of  200  lbs. 
which  drops  through  2  in.  before  commencing  to  stretch  the  rod.  Assuming 
all  the  energy  of  the  blow  to  be  stored  up  in  the  rod  and  that  the  limits  of 
elasticity  are  not  exceeded,  estimate  the  intensity  of  stress  induced  in  the 
rod.    -&=  30X10*  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

58.  A  chain  I  ft.  in  length  and  a  sq.  in.  in  sectional  area  has  one  end  securely 
anchored,  and  suddenly  checks  a  weight  of  W  lbs.  attached  to  the  outer  end, 
and  moving  with  a  velocity  of  V  ft.  per  second  away  from  the  anchorage. 
Find  the  greatest  pull  upon  the  chain.  laEW 

Ans,  Pull  =  Fx/— ; — . 
\   ig 

59.  Apply  this  result  to  the  case  of  a  wagon  weighing  4  tons  and  worked 
from  a  stationary  engine  by  a  rope  3  sq.  in.  in  sectional  area.  The  wagon 
is  running  down  an  incline  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  an  hour  and,  after  600  ft. 
of  rope  have  been  paid  out,  is  suddenly  checked  by  the  stoppage  or  reversal 
of  the  engine.     ^  =  15,000,000  lbs.  Am.  26,884  lbs. 

60.  A  chain  I  ft.  in  length  and  a  sq.  in.  in  sectional  area  has  one  end  at- 
tached to  a  weight  of  W  lbs.  at  rest,  and  at  the  other  end  is  a  weight  of  nW 
lbs.  moving  with  a  velocity  of  V  ft.  per  second  and  away  from  the  first.  Find 
the  greatest  pull  on  the  chain.  I  aEWn 

Ans.  Pull  =  Fv  T"7 TT- 

61.  A  dead  weight  of  10  tons  is  to  act  as  a  drag  upon  a  ship  to  which  it 
is  attached  by  a  wire  rope  150  ft.  in  length  and  having  an  effective  sectional 
area  of  8  sq.  in.  If  the  velocity  of  the  floating  ship  is  20  ft.  per  second,  and 
if  its  inertia  is  equivalent  to  a  mass  of  390  tons,  find  the  greatest  pull  on  the 
chain.     ^  =  15,000,000  lbs.  Ans.  208  tons. 

62.  A  coal-wagon  weighing  3200  lbs.,  when  running  down  an  incline  at 
a  rate  of  6  miles  an  hour,  is  suddenly  checked  by  the  stoppage  of  the  engine 
after  500  ft.  of  cable  have  been  paid  out.  Find  the  maximum  pull  on  the 
cable,  its  sectional  area  being  3  sq.  in.  and  its  £?=  15,000,000  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  Ans.  26,400  lbs. 

63.  A  square  steel  bar  10  ft.  long  has  one  end  fixed;  a  sudden  pull  of  40,000 
lbs.  is  exerted  at  the  other  end.  Find  the  sectional  area  of  the  bar  consistent 
with  the  condition  that  the  strain  is  not  to  exceed  ^.  J5J  =30,000,000  lbs. 
Find  the  resilience  of  the  bar.  Ans.  2  sq.  in. ;  533J  ft.-lbs. 
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64.  How  much  work  is  done  in  subjecting  a  cube  of  125  cu.  in.  of  iron  to 
a  tensile  stress  of  8000  lbs.  per  square  inch?    ^-=30,000,000  lbs. 

Ans.  Hi  ft.-lbs. 

65.  A  signal-wire  2000  ft.  in  length  and  i  in.  in  diameter  is  subjected  to 
a  steady  stress  of  300  lbs.  The  lever  is  suddenly  pulled  back,  and  the  cor- 
responding end  of  the  wire  moves  through  a  distance  of  4  in.  Determine 
the  instantaneous  increase  of  stress.     ^» 25,000,000  lbs.       Ans,  51iff  lbs. 

66.  If  the  total  back-weight  is  350  lbs.,  what  is  the  range  of  the  signal  end 
of  the  wire?  Ans,  tUIt  ^^' 

67.  A  steel  rod  of  length  L  and  sectional  area  A  has  its  upper  end  fixed 
and  hangs  vertically.  The  rod  is  tested  by  means  of  a  ring  weighing  60  lbs. 
which  slides  along  the  rod  and  is  checked  by  a  collar  screwed  to  the  lower 
end.  A  scale  is  marked  upon  the  rod  with  the  zero  at  the  fixed  end.  If  the 
strain  in  the  steel  is  not  to  exceed  yjir,  what  is  the  reading  from  which  the 
weight  is  to  be  dropped?    ^^35,000,000  lbs. 

Ans.  Distance  from  point  of  suspension  «(fj J  — |{i4)L. 

68.  A  bar  1  sq.  in.  sectional  area  and  32  in.  long  is  subjected  to  a  tensile 
pull  of  10  tons.  Calculate  the  work  stored  up  in  the  bar.  E -30,000,000  lbs. 
per  sq.  inch.  Ans.  V   ft.-lbs. 

69.  A  load  of  1000  lbs.  falls  1  in.  before  commencing  to  stretch  a  suspending 
rod  by  which  it  is  carried.  If  the  sectional  area  of  the  rod  is  2  sq.  in.,  length 
100  in.,  and  J5;  =30,000,000  lbs.,  find  the  stress  produced. 

If  the  rod  carries  a  load  of  5000  lbs.,  and  an  additional  load  of  2000  lbs 
is  suddenly  applied,  what  is  the  stress  produced? 

Ans.  17,827i  lbs.;   4500  Ibs./sq.  in. 

70.  Steam  at  a  pressure  of  50  lbs.  per  square  inch  is  suddenly  admitted 
upon  a  piston  32  in.  in  diameter.  The  steel  piston-rod  is  48  in.  in  length  and 
2  in.  in  diameter,  E  being  35,000,000  lbs.     Find  the  work  done  upon  the  rod. 

What  should  be  the  pressure  of  admission  to  strain  the  rod  to  a  proof  of 
.001?  Ans.  117.69  ft.-lbs.;    68 Jf  lbs.   per  square  inch. 

71.  A  boulder-grappler  is  raised  and  lowered  by  a  mre  rope  1  in.  in  diameter, 
hanging  in  double  sheaves.  On  one  occasion  a  length  of  150  ft.  of  rope  was 
in  operation,  the  distance  from  the  winch  to  the  upper  block  being  30  ft.  The 
grappler  laid  hold  of  a  boulder  weighing  20,000  lbs.  What  was  the  extension 
of  the  rope,  E  being  15,000,000  lbs.? 

The  boulder  suddenly  slipped  and  fell  a  distance  of  6  in.  before  it  was 
again  held.     Find  the  maximum  stress  upon  the  rope. 

What  weight  of  boulder  may  be  lifted  if  the  proof-stress  in  the  rope  is  not 
to  exceed  25,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  gross  sectional  area? 

Ans.  rrVTrft.;  50,452^  Ibs./sq.  in.;  78,571+ lbs. 

72.  A  steel  bar  stretches  -f^l^  of  its  original  length  under  a  stress  of  20,000 
lbs.  per  square  inch.  Find  the  change  of  volimie  and  the  work  done  per  cubic 
inch.  Ans.  ^^;  4  ft.-lb.  per  cubic  inch. 

73.  The  steady  thrust  or  pull  upon  a  prismatic  bar  is  suddenly  reversed. 
Show  that  its  effect  is  trebled. 

74.  A  shock  of  N  ft.-lbs.  is  safely  borne  by  a  bar  I  ft.  in  length  and  a  sq.  in. 
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in  sectional  area.    Determine  the  increased  sliock  which  the  bar  will  bear 
when  the  sectional  area  of  the  last  mth  of  its  length  is  increased  to  ra. 


\      m    rm/ 


75.  The  pull  on  one  of  the  tension-bars  of  a  lattice  girder  fluctuates  from 
12.8  tons  to  4  tons.  If  24  tons  is  the  statical  breaking  strength  of  the  metal, 
15  tons  the  primitive  strength,  determine  the  sectional  area  of  the  bar,  3  being 
a  factor  of  safety.        Ans.  2.15  sq.  in.  (Launhardt);    1.87  sq.  in.  (Unwin). 

76.  The  stress  in  a  diagonal  of  a  steel  bowstring  girder  fluctuates  from  a 
tension  of  15.15  tons  to  a  compression  of  7.65  tons.  If  the  primitive  strength 
of  the  metal  is  24  tons  and  the  vibration  strength  12  tons,  find  the  proper 
sectional  area  of  the  diagonal,  3  being  a  factor  of  safety. 

Ans.  2.53  sq.  in.  (Weyrauch);  1.7  sq.  in.  (Unwin);  40  tons  per  square  inch 
being  statical  strength. 

77.  A  member  of  a  truss  is  subjected  to  tensile  stresses  varying  from  a 
maximum  of  150,000  lbs.  to  a  minimum  of  50,000  lbs.  Find  the  proper  sec- 
tional area  of  the  member,  1st,  if  of  steel,  2d,  if  of  wrought  iron,  the  factor 
of  safety  being  3.  Ans.  7.523  sq.  in.;  17.5  sq.  in. 

78.  The  diagonal  of  a  truss  is  sul^jected  to  stresses  varying  from  a  maximum 
of  120,000  lbs.  in  tension  to  a  minimum  of  80,000  lbs.  in  compression.  Find 
the  proper  sectional  area  of  the  diagonal,  1st,  if  of  steel,  2d,  if  of  wrought 
iron,  3  being  the  factor  of  safety.  Ans.  8  sq.  in.;  12.41  sq.  in. 

79.  A  steel  diagonal  is  subjected  to  stresses  which  vary  from  a  maximum 
compression  of  10,000  lbs.  to  a  maximum  tension  of  10,000  lbs.  Find  its 
sectional  area,  taking  3  as  the  factor  of  safety  and  w=  2s  =60,000  lbs. 

Ans.  1  sq.  in. 

80.  A  wrought-iron  screw-shaft  is  driven  by  a  pair  of  cranks  set  at  right 
angles.  Neglecting  the  obliquity  of  the  connecting-rods,  and  assuming  that 
the  pull  on  the  crank-pin  is  constant,  compare  the  coefficients  of  strength  (a' 
and  t)  to  be  used  in  calculating  the  diameter  of  the  shaft.  How  is  the  result 
affected  by  the  stopping  of  the  engine?  An^.  a' =.904;  a'=J^. 

81.  Show  that  the  change  of  a  unit  of  volume  of  a  solid  body  under  a  longi- 
tudinal stress  is  xll  —  j,  which  becomes  —  if  m=  4,  as  in  metab,  and  nil 
when  m  =2,  as  in  India-rubber. 

82.  Taking  f^EXos  the  ordinary  analytical  expression  of  Hooke's  Law, 
find  the  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  when  calculated  (1)  from  the  actual 
stress  and  the  elongation  per  unit  of  initiai  length;  (2)  from  the  actual  stress 
and  the  elongation  per  unit  of  stretched  length. 

Ans.  (1)  £?  +  /;    (2)  £:+/(l +A)»=J5:+/(1 +2^),  if  X  is  small. 

83.  During  the  plastic  deformation  of  a  prismatic  bar,  show  that  the  change 
in  sectional  area  is  proportional  to  the  deformation  calculated  on  the  altered 
length  of  the  bar. 

84.  A  prismatic  bar  of  volume  V  changes  in  length  from  L  to  L±x  under 
the  "fluid  pressure"  p.    Find  the  corresponding  work. 

Ans,  pV  \o^e(L±x). 
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85.  A  pyramid  weighing  125  lbs.  per  cu.  ft.  has  a  height  of  60  ft.  and  rests 
upon  a  square  base  of  25  sq.  feet.  Find  the  amount  and  work  of  compression, 
^  being  the  coefficient  of  elasticity. 

86.  In  an  indicator  the  area  of  a  piston  is  i  sq.  in.,  the  inertia  of  the  mov- 
ing parts  attached  to  the  piston  is  equivalent  to  a  weight  of  .33  lbs.  moving 
with  the  same  velocity,  and  the  pencil  moves  4  times  as  fast  as  the  piston,  1 
inch  on  the  diagram  corresponding  to  a  pressure  of  80  lbs.  on  the  piston.  Find 
the  time  of  a  complete  oscillation.  Arts,  .01453  sec. 

87.  A  right  cone  of  weight  W  and  height  h  rests  upon  its  base  of  radius  r. 
Plnd  the  amount  and  work  of  the  compression. 

^n..Comp.-^^,;work--— . 

88.  An  elastic  trapezoidal  lamina  ABCD,  of  natiural  length  I  and  thick- 
ness unity,  has  its  upper  edge  AB  (2a)  fixed  and  hangs  vertically.  If  a  weight 
W  is  suspended  from  the  lower  edge  CD  (2&),  show  that,  neglecting  the  weight 

1    W      1  n. 

of  the  lamina,  the  consequent  elongation— jw—^r log* r-.    If  an  additional 

weight  is  placed  upon  W  and  then  suddenly  removed,  show  that  the  oscillation 
set  up  is  isochronous  and  that  the  time  of  a  complete  oscillation  , 


TF/loge^ 
[2gE{a-h) 


Examine  the  case  when  a— 6. 


Ans,  Ext.—*  — =;  time  of  oscillation— w^  I— -=-. 
2  oE*  y2aEg 

89.  If  the  specific  weight  of  the  lamina  in  the  preceding  question  is  w, 

find  how  much  it  will  stretch  under  its  own  weight,  and  also  the  work  of 

extension.    Determine  the  result  when  a -6. 


^'^'  2E(i^:^^^''^'a'^lE^h'  2E' 


"«'-i^{T^*-"<--")*'''°^f}^ 


w^cU^ 


3E  • 

90.  A  hollow  tower,  of  height  h,  is  in  the  form  of  a  solid  of  revolution  about 
a  vertical  axis.  The  hollow  portion  is  a  right  cylinder  of  radius  R,  and  the 
radius  of  the  base  of  the  tower  is  o.  If  the  specific  weight  of  the  tower  is  w^ 
find  the  curve  of  the  generating  line  so  that  the  stress  at  every  point  of  the 
tower  may  be  /.    Also  find  the  load  on  the  top  of  the  tower. 

_wx 

Ans.  y*-R*--(a^R*)e  ';  nf(h*-R^),b  being  the  radius  of  the  top  of 
the  tower. 

gi.  An  elastic  lamina  in  the  form  of  an  isosceles  triangle  ABC  has  its  base 
AB  (-2a)  fixed  and  hangs  vertically.  If  its  weight  is  W,  find  its  elongation. 
Take  coefficient  of  elasticity —J&,  thickness  of  lamina— ttn%,  and  L=the  dis- 
tance of  C  from  AB.  WL 

Ans.  -T-^. 
4a^ 
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92.  A  weight  of  1  ton  depresses  its  supports  .01  ft.  Neglecting  the  weight 
of  the  supports,  find  the  time  of  a  complete  oscillation.         Ans.  .1111  second 

93.  A  weight  of  10  lbs.  at  the  end  of  a  spiral  spring  stretches  it  3  ins.  The 
spring  is  then  stretched  an  additional  3  in.  and  suddenly  released.  Find 
the  time  of  a  complete  oscillation.  Ans,  .555  second. 

94.  The  weight  of  the  piston  of  an  indicator  and  its  attached  parts  is 
equivalent  to  1  lb.  on  the  piston.  The  pencil  moves  six  times  as  fast  as  the 
piston.  The  area  of  the  piston  is  .5  sq.  in.  Find  the  period  of  oscillation  with 
a  100-lb.  spring.  Ans,  .00586  second. 

95.  A  body  s)rmmetrical  with  respect  to  a  vertical  plane  is  slightly  dis- 
placed vertically  from  its  position  of  stable  equilibrium.  Find  the  period  of 
an  oscillation. 

IT 

Ans,  27r<^— ,  V  being  the  volume  of  the  water  displaced  and  A  the  sec- 
tional area  of  the  body  at  the  water-line. 

96.  If  the  body  in  the  preceding  example  receives  a  slight  angular  dis- 
placement, what  will  be  the  period  of  an  oscillation? 

Ans,  ^^^J^ — J  i  being  the  moment  of  inertia,  W  the  weight,  and  z  the 

distance  between  the  metacentre  and  the  C.  of  G. 

97.  A  uniform  circular  plate  weighing  4  lbs.  and  1  ft.  in  diameter  is  hung 
in  a  horizontal  plane  by  three  parallel  cords  from  the  ceiling,  and  when  set 
into  small  torsional  oscillation  is  found  to  have  a  period  of  3  seconds.  A 
body  weighing  6  lbs.  is  laid  on  it,  and  the  period  is  then  found  to  be  5  seconds. 
Find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body. 

98.  A  revolving  weight  of  w  lbs.  is  carried  on  elastic  bearings  which  yield 
at  the  rate  of  1  ft.  to  6  lbs.  Find  the  extent  of  the  forced  vibration  when  the 
number -of  revolutions  is  n  per  second;  find  also  the  value  of  n  so  that  free 
vibration  might  be  set  up. 

iirw.  -r(2;rn)';    period    (neglecting    wt.     of    bearing)  «27r^|^=—,  and 
g  0  \go    2 

therefore  n 

99.  A  U  tube  a  ft.  in  length  contains  water.  If  the  water  is  slightly  dis- 
placed from  its  mean  position  of  equihbrium,  show  then  the  periodic  time  is 

^v^,  if  y -32  ft. 

100.  A  weight  of  5  lbs.  is  supported  by  a  spring.  The  stiffness  of  the 
spring  is  such  that  putting  on  or  taking  off  a  weight  of  1  lb.  produces  a 
downward  or  upward  motion  of  0.04  ft.  What  is  the  time  of  a  complete 
oscilliation,  neglecting  the  mass  of  the  spring? 

xox.  A  weight  W  is  suspended  by  a  spring,  which  it  stretches.    The  weight 
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is  further  depressed  1  ft.,  when  it  is  suddenly  released  and  allowed  to  oscillate. 
Find  its  velocity  at  a  distance  x  from  the  position  of  equilibrium. 


Ans.  ^^d-x')-^. 


102.  If  a  spring  deflects  .001  ft.  under  a  load  of  1  lb.,  what  will  be  the  period 
of  oscillation  of  a  weight  of  14  lbs.  upon  the  spring? 

X03.  A  mass  of  fifty  pounds  is  attached  to  the  free  end  of  a  spring, 
made  of  wire  -^  of  an  inch  diameter  and  having  ten  free  coils.  The  mean 
diameter  of  the  helix  is  3  in.  Find  the  period  of  vibration  if  the  spring  is 
extended  axially  and  is  then  let  go. 

104.  A  vertical  elastic  rod  of  natural  length  L  and  of  which  the  mass  may 
be  neglected  is  fixed  at  its  upper  end  and  carries  a  weight  Wi  at  the  lower 
end.  A  weight  W2  falls  from  a  height  h  upon  Wi.  Find  the  velocity  and 
extension  of  the  rod  at  any  time  L 

--•-i^H-T")-(f)' 

X  being  measured  from  mean  position  of  (TTi  +  Wt). 

105.  Determine  the  functions  F  and  /  in  Art.  4  when  Pi  is  zero,  and  also 
when  the  rod  is  perfectly  free;  i.e.,  when  Pq^O  and  Pi«0. 

106.  The  centre  of  mass  of  a  body  (supposed  to  be  small)  weighing  25  lbs. 
is  20  in.  from  the  fulcrum  of  a  massless  horizontal  lever.  It  is  supported,  also, 
by  a  vertical  massless  spring  acting  on  the  lever  at  a  distance  of  5  in.  from 
the  fulcrum.  The  stiffness  of  the  spring  is  such  that  a  pull  of  1  lb.  elongates 
it  0.001  ft.    What  is  the  natural  time  of  vibration  of  the  system? 

If  the  point  of  support  of  the  spring  gets  a  vertical  simple  harmonic  motion 
of  amplitude  0.1  ft.  with  a  frequency  of  three  complete  oscillations  per  second, 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  motion  of  the  weight,  supposing  that  the  natural 
vibrations  are  stilled? 

107.  A  metal  rod  i  sq.  in.  in  area  and  5  ft.  long  hangs  vertically  with  its 
upper  end  fixed  and  carries  a  weight  of  18  lbs.  at  the  lower  end.  On  striking 
the  rod  it  emitted  a  musical  note  of  264  vibrations  per  second  (middle  C  of 
piano-forte).  Find  the  coefficient  of  elasticity,  the  weight  of  the  rod  being 
neglected.  Ans.  30,979,160  lbs. 

108.  What  should  be  the  thickness  of  the  plates  of  a  cylindrical  boiler 
6  ft.  in  diameter  and  worked  to  a  pressure  of  50  lbs.  per  square  inch,  in  order 
that  the  working  tensile  stress  may  not  exceed  1.67  tons  per  square  inch  of 
gross  section?  Ans.  .42  in. 

109.  A  cylindrical  boiler  with  hemispherical  ends  is  4  ft.  in  diameter  and 
22  ft.  in  length.  Determine  the  thickness  of  the  plates  for  a  steam-pressure 
of  4  atmospheres,  the  working  strength  of  the  material  being  4000  Ibs./sq.  in. 

xio.  Find  the  thickness  of  plates  required  for  a  boiler  which  is  to  work 


CHAPTER  V. 
STRESSES,  STRAINS,  EARTHWORK,  AND  RETAINING-WALLS. 

1.  Internal  Stresses.— The  application  of  external  forces  to  a 
material  body  will  strain  or  deform  it^  and  the  particles  of  the  body 
will  be  in  a  state  of  mutual  stress. 

In  the  following  calculations  it  is  assumed 

(a)  That  the  stresses  under  consideration  are  parallel  to  orife 
and  the  same  plane,  viz.,  the  plane  of  the  paper: 

(b)  That  the  stresses  normal  to  this  plane  are  constant  in  direc- 
tion and  magnitude: 

(c)  That  the  thickness  of  the  plane  is  unity. 

Def,  The  angle  between  the  direction  of  a  given  stress  and  the 
normal  to  the  plane  on  which  it  acts  is  called  the  obliquity  of  the 
stress. 

2.  Compound  Strain. — (a)  First  consider  an  indefinitely  small 
rectangular  element  OACB  (Fig.  321)  of  a  strained  body,  kept  in 

p      p      p      p  equilibrium   by  stresses   acting   as  in 

\     \     \   %.  the  figure. 

^   "*       ^      ^ ^T^  P  ^  *^^  intensity  of  stress  on  the 

^q  faces  OB,  AC,  and  a  its  obliquity, 
sj^         q  is  the  intensity  of  stress  on  the 


\     \     Pv     \  faces  OA,  EC,  and  fi  its  obliquity. 

V     P       P      p         s      OBp  cos  a,  the  total  normal  stress 
Pio.  821.  Q^   Qg^    ig    balanced    by   ACp  cos  a, 

the  total  normal  stress  on  AC. 

OBp  sin  a,  the  total  shear  on  OB,  is  equal  in  magnitude  but 
opposite  in  direction  to  ACp  sin  a,  the  total  shear  on  AC, 
These  two  forces,   therefore,  form  a  couple  of  moment 

OBp  sin  a  OA. 
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Similarly,  the  total  normal  stresses  on  the  faces  OA,  BC  balance 
and  the  total  shears  form  a  couple  of  moment  OA  g  sin  ^9- OB. 

In  order  that  equilibrimn  may  be  maintained  the  two  couples 
must  balance. 


Therefore  OBp sin  aOA^ OAq sin  jS  OB, 

psina=qsinj9  =  t,  suppose. 


Fig.  322. 


or 


Hence  at  any  point  of  a  strained  body  the  intensities  of  the  shears 
on  any  two  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other 
are  equal. 

(b)  Second,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the 
resultant  stress  upon  any  plane  MN  at  a  point 
0  in  a  strained  body.  CJonsider  the  equilibrium 
of  an  indefinitely  small  triangular  element  OAB, 
bounded  by  a  plane  AB  parallel  to  MN  and 
two  planes  OA,  OB,  at  right  angles  to  each 
other  (Fig.  322). 

Let  p  be  the  stress  on  OB,  a  its  obliquity. 

Let  q  be  the  stress  on  OA,  fi  its  obliquity. 

Let  t  be  the  shearing  stress  on  each  of  the  planes  OA,  OB.     Then 

t^p  sin  a^gsin  p. 

Pn,  the  normal  component  of  Pf^^^p  cos  a. 
qn,     "        *'  ''         "    q,-q  COS  fi. 

Produce  OA  and  take  OC -^pnOB + tO A -^  the  total  force  on  OB 
in  the  direction  of  OA. 

Produce  OB,  and  take  OD=-gnOil+<OB«  the  total  force  on  OA 
in  the  direction  of  OB. 

Complete  the  rectangle  CD. 

OE  represents  in  direction  and  magnitude  the  resultant  of  the 
two  forces  OC,  OD,  and  must,  therefore,  be  equal  in  magnitude  and 
opposite  in  direction  to  the  total  force  on  AB. 

Let  pr  be  the  stress  on  AB.    Then 


(p^B)«-aB»-0C2+0Z)2«(p„0B  +  «A)2  +  (g„0A+<0BP, 
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and  pr^  =  (pn  sm  r+t  cos  rP  +  (?n  COS  r+^  sin  r)^ 

=Po2  sin2  r+q^^  cos2  ^+t  sin^  KPn+qJ  +t^ 

In  the  limit  MN  and  -AB  coincide,  and  Pr  is  the  resultant  stress 
upon  the  plane  MN  at  0  and  acts  in  the  direction  OE. 

If  ^=0,  then  a  and  p  are  each=0,  and  there  is  no  shearing  stress 
upon  OA  or  upon  OB  at  0.  The  stress  upon  each  of  these  planes 
at  0  is  wholly  normal,  and  such  stresses  are  called  principal  stresses^ 
while  the  two  planes  upon  which  they  act  are  called  planes  of  prin- 
cipal  stress. 

If  OA  and  OB  are  planes  of  principal  stress  and  if  pi  and  p2 
are  the  principal  stresses  along  OA  and  OB  respectively,  then  the 
resultant  stress  pr  on  any  plane  MN  is  given  by 

Pr^  =  Pl^  8in2  ;-  +  f2^  C0S2  ^. 

3.  Constant  Components  of  Pr. — Equal  Principal  Stresses. — Let 
OA,  OB  be  the  principal  axes  at  any  point  0  in  a  strained  mass.    It 


c' 


B' 


/ 

n'^ 
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0 

'  i 
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A' 

Pio.  324. 

is  required  to  determine  the  resultant  stress  on  any  plane  MON  when 
the  two  principal  stresses  are  like  and  equal. 

Let  each  principal  stress  =  p. 

Let  the  angle  MO  A  ^y- 

Let  the  point  0  lie  within  an  indefinitely  small  rectangular  element 
having  its  sides  parallel  to  OA  and  OB. 

First.  Consider  the  effect  of  the  stress  p  acting  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  OA,  Fig.  323.  (This  stress  may  be  due  either  to  a  ptdl 
or  a  push.) 
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Let  q  be  the  corresponding  parallel  resultant  stress  developed  in 
the  plane  MON.    Then 


and  therefore 


qMN  =  pCC'=pBB', 
q=p  sin/-. 


The  shear  stress  along  OAf^gcos^-^p 


sin2y 


The  normal  stress  upon  OM=q  sin  y=p  sin*  y. 

Second,  Let  the  stress  p  act  in  a  direction  parallel  to  OB,  Fig.  324, 
and  let  ^  be  the  corresponding  parallel  resultant  stress  developed  in 
MN.    Then 


Therefore 


f^MN^pNN'. 
^^piXx&Y. 


The  shear  stress  along  ON^^  sin  y^p 


sin2y 


The  normal  stress  upon  ON^^  cos  j-^p cos* ;'. 

Third.    Let  the  two  like  principal  stresses  now  act  simultaneously. 


The  resultant  effect  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  separate  effects,  and 
therefore  the  resultant  stress  at  0  on  the  plane  MON  is  equivalent  to 

/r\  Sin  Ot 

(a)  two  shear  stresses  each  equal  to  ^^—^ — -,  but  acting  in  opposite 
directions  so  that  they  neutralize  each  other,  and 
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(b)  two  normal  stresses,  p  sin^  y  and  p  cos^  y,  acting  in  the  same 
direction  so  that  they  are  together  equal  to  a  normal  stress 

p  sin*  y+p  cos*  y^p. 

Hence,  if  the  two  pnncipal  stresses  at  a  point  in  a  strained  mass 
are  like  and  equal,  the  resultant  stress  on  any  plane  through  the  point 
is  also  a  like  and  equal  stress  and  is  normal  to  the  plane.  Fig.  326. 

Again,  let  the  two  principal  stresses  be  equal  but  unlike. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  stress  parallel  to  OA  is  due  to  a  push, 

80  that  it  acts  in  the  direction  shown  by  Fig.  327.     The  residtant 

D  sin  2?* 
effect  on  the  plane  MON  is  now  a  shear  stress  ^— ^ —  acting  in  the 
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Fig.  327. 


Fig.  328. 


sam£  direction  as  the  shear  stress  due  to  the  stress  p  in  Fig.  324,  and 
a  normal  stress  p  sin*  /-  acting  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
corresponding  stress  in  Fig.  323. 

Hence,  if  the  two  unlike  but  equal  principal  stresses  act  simultane- 
ously, they  are  equivalent  to  (Fig.  328) 

/  N              1.     .     1           .          p  sin  2r    p  sin  2r         .    «    .     ., 
(a)  a  resultant  shear  stress  *- — ^ ^  — 5 — ^=p8m2^  m  the 

plane  MN,  and 

(6)  a  resultant  normal  stress  p  cos*  y-p  sin*  y-^p  cos  2y.  This 
normal  stress  will  be  a  push  or  a  pull  according  as  7- >  or  <45°. 

Take  OK,  Fig.  329,  m  the  plane  MN^p  sin  2r  and  OL  normal  to 
the  plane =p  cos  27*. 
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Complete  the  rectangle  OKHL.    Then  OH  is  the  resiiltant  stress 
on  the  plane  MN  at  0,  and  its  value  is  given  by 

OH'^VOI^'^OK^^VjP  coe2  2r+p2  sin^  2r=p. 


Also,  if  the  angle  LOH--^p, 

,      ^    Oif    p  sin  2r    ,      ^ 

tan  fi^rTT  ^  TT  -tan  2r, 

^    OL     p  cos  2r  " 

and  therefore     i9=2r    o'    i8o°-f-27'. 

Hence,  if  the  two  principal  stresses  at 
a  paint  in  a  strained  mass  are  equal  biU  Fio.  329. 

unlike,    the   resultant  stress   upon  any 

plane  through  the  point  is  an  equal  stress  acting  in  a  direction  inclined 
at  an  angle  2y  to  the  normaL 

4.  Unequal  Principal  Stresses. — Let  the  principal  stresses  at  any 
point  be  pi  and  p2.    Then 


pi=^^-«-^  +9"^  '^'i^+^f  suppose, 


and 


P1+P2    P1-P2 
P2=  — 5 7i —  =^w-n. 


The  principal  stresses  may  therefore  be  considered  as  composed  of 
two  like  and  equal  stresses  ml  =     9      )^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  wnZiA^  and  equal 

stresses  nl  =     o     )-    The  effects  of  these  like  and  unlike  stresses 

may  be  obtained  separately  and  their  results  superposed. 

The  resultant  of  the  two  like  stresses  is  a  stress  m  along  the  normal 
OE  to  the  plane  MN,  Figs.  326  and  326,  and  the  resultant  of  the 
two  unlike  stresses  is  a  stress  n  along  OF  making  an  angle  2r  (Fig.  330) 
or  180'' 4- 2r  (Fig.  331)  with  the  normal.  Take  OE^m  and  0F=  n. 
Complete  the  parallelogram  OEGF.  The  diagonal  OG  is  the  resultant 
stress  on  MN  at  0  in  direction  and  magnitude. 
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Its  value  by  Fig.  330  is  given  by 

A 


OG2=m2+n2-2mncos  (180°-2r) 


4-- 


cos  2^ 


2        •        2 

Its  value  by  Fig.  331  is  given  by 
0(?2=m2-|-n2-2mn  cos  2r 


2  2 


cos  2^ 


Fig.  331. 


=pi2  sin2  7'4-p2^  cos^  ^, 

as  already  obtained  in  Art.  2. 

Thus,  in  the  triangle  OEG,  the 
angle  OEG  is  either  2r  or  180° -2r. 

Let  GE  be  produced  to  meet 
OA  and  OB  in  K  and  L.  Then, 
evidently, 

EK=EO=-EL^m, 
and  J?  is  the  middle  point  of  KL. 
Therefore,  by  Fig.  330, 


GK^GE+EK^  4-n+m-pi, 
GL=  -GE^EL^  -n^-m^-p^, 
and,  by  Fig.  331, 

-GK^  -GE-^-EK-^  -n4-m«p2, 

and  GL=  +(?^+J?iC«  +n4-m=pi. 

Let  e  be  the  angle  between  GE  and  the  plane  MN.    Then 

G^  cos  e  «   ^^      cos  s  is  the  shear  stress  in  MN  at  0. 
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This  is  greatest  when  cos  e  =  l,  i.e.,  when  e=0  or  GE  is  parallel 
to  MN,  In  this  case  OE  is  at  right  angles  to  EG,  and  therefore 
27'=90°  or  7'=45°.  Hence  the  shear  stress  in  MN  at  0  is  a  maxi- 
Pi~p2 


mum  and  equal  to 


when  MN  is  inclined  to  the  axis  of  prin- 


cipal stress  at  an  angle  of  45°. 

5.  Planes  of  Principal  Stress.— Ellipse  of  Stress.— Let  MON  be 
a  plane  of  principal  stress,  i.e.,  a  plane  in  which  there  is  no 
shearing  stress  at  0.  Tlie  resultant  OE,  Fig.  332,  must  be 
normal  to  MN  and  AB,  and  therefore 

,nnjp    ^     PnOB  +  tOA 
tanr=cotCO^=^=^^0^^^^  = 


from  which 


2t 


2  tan  J- 

qn-pn''l-tan2  7- 


=tan  2}-, 


Fio.  332. 


Two  values  of  y,  viz.,  r  and  r+90°»  satisfy  this  ° 
equation  so  that   at  every  point  0  there  are  two 
planes,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  upon  which  the 
stress  is  wholly  normal,  i.e.,  there  are  two  principal  planes. 
Again,  take  the  principal  planes  as  the  planes  of  reference. 

Let  pi,  p2  be  the  principal  stresses  along  OA, 
OB,  Fig.  333,  respectively.  Consider  as  before 
the  equilibrium  of  a  triangular  element  OAB,  AB 
being  parallel  to  a  plane  MON  inclined  at  an 
angle  r  to  OA  at  0. 

Take  OC==piOB,  OD=p<fiA,  and  complete 
the  rectangle  CD.  Then  OE-=-pAB  is  the  re- 
sultant of  OC  and  OD. 

Take  OR^p,,  and  let  x,yhe  the  coordinates, 
Pig.  333.  with  respect  to  0,  of  the  point  R,    Then 


OC        piOB 


.  .     .        OD        p^A 

and  y-^p,  sm  ^^PrQ^^V.  :^j^  -P2  cos  r- 
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Therefore  -2  + ^^sin^r+cos^r^l;    and   tanrtan^-^. 
pr    Vt  Pi 

Hence  the  locus  of  22  is  an  ellipse,  called  the  ellipse  of  stress, 
with  its  axes  (2pi  and  2p2)  lying  in  the  planes  of  principal  stress. 
The  stress  upon  any  plane  MOAT  at  0  inclined  at  7-  to  the  major 
axis  is  the  semi-diameter  of  the  ellipse  drawn  in  a  direction  making 
an  angle  <p  with  the  major  axis,  ^  being  given  by  the  last  equa- 
tion. 

If,  further,  the  two  principal  stresses  are  of  equal  magnitude 
but  of  opposite  sign,  i.e.,  if  the  one  is  a  push  and  the  other  a  pull, 

the  normal    component        ^       becomes  ntZ,  so  that  there  is  no 

normal  stress,  while  the  maximimi  shear  stress   on   each   of  two 
planes  making  an  angle  of  45^  with  the  axes  of  principal  stress 

IS   — 2 — =Pl  =  ""P2- 

This  is  defined  to  be  a  state  of  simple  shear.  It  has  also 
already  been  proved,  Art.  2,  that  if  there  is  a  shear  stress  on  any 
given  plane  at  a  point  in  a  strained  solid,  there  must  be  an  equal 
shear  stress  on  a.  plane  through  the  point  at  right  angles  to  the 
first. 

In  simple  shear  an  elementarj^  cube  becomes  distorted  (Fig.  334) 
without  change  of  volume.  One  diagonal  is  lengthened  and  the 
other  shortened  by  the  same  amount,  while  its  angles  are  changed 
by  a  small  quantity  0  to  90°  +  ^  and  90^-0.  This  small  angle 
if)  is  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  shear  strain  and  is  called  the  angle 
of  shear.  Hence,  by  Hooke's  law,  which  applies  to  shear  as  to  other 
stresses, 

g,  the  intensity  of  shear  oc  <f} 

or    q=G^, 


/ 

/ 

-1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

where  G  is   a   coefiicient   called   the   moivXus  of 
F     334         rigidity.     The  value  of  G  is  generally  determined 
by  torsion  experiments  and  is  usually  found  to  be 
about   iE,  E  being  Young^s  modulus. 
Again, 

the  work  stored  up  by  the  distortion =|^^  =  —7. 


CONJUGATE  STRESSES. 
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6.  Conjugate  Stresses.— The  obliquity  of  a  stress  is  the  angle 
between  the  direction  of  the  stress  and  the  normal  to  the  plane 
upon  which  it  acts.  This  angle  will  be  designated  in  the  following 
calculations  by  the  symbol  0. 

At  any  point  in  a  strained  mass  two  stresses  are  said  to  be  conr 
jugoJte  when  each  stress  acts  upon  a  plane  parallel  to  the  direction  of 
the  other. 

In  Fig.  335  the  stress  acting  upon  the  plane 
MON  at  0  is  parallel  to  the  plane  WON',  and  c' 

its  obliquity  is  the  angle  M'OE',  OE'  being  the      •  / 

normal  to  MON,  If  the  stress  at  0  upon  the  ^\///ty>  / 
plane  WON'  is  parallel  to  MON,  its  obliquity,  rN^JIJ 
viz.,  the  angle  MOE  between  OM  and  the 
normal  OE  to  the  plane  M'ON',  is  evidently 
equal  to  M'OE'.  Hence  the  conjugate  stresses 
at  any  point  in  a  strained  mass  have  equal 
ebliquities. 

Let  0 A,  OB  he  the  planes  of  principal  stress  at  any  point  0  of  a 
strained  mass,  and  let  MON  be  any  other  plane  inclined  at  an  angle 
r  to  OA,  Fig.  336. 

Upon  the  normal  to  MN  take  OE-^m^^^  J^^,  and  with  E  a3 

centre  and  a  radius =n=  \     ,  describe  a  circle  intersecting  OE  at 

P  and  Q.  Draw  any  line  OSR  mter- 
secting  the  circle  at  S  and  JB.  Join 
ES  and  ER.  Then  OR  and  OS  are 
each  the  third  side  of  a  triangle  of 
which  the  other  two  sides  are  the  con- 
stant components  m  and  n,  while  the 
angle  ROE  is  common  to  the  two  tri- 
angles. Thus  OR  and  OS  are  conju- 
gate stresses,  and  the  obliquity  0  of 
each  is  the  angle  ROE. 

Draw  the  tangent  OT  and  join  ET. 
The  angle  EOT  is  the  maximum  value 

which  the  obliquity  0  can  have,   and  corresponds  to  the  case  in 

which  the  two  conjugate  stresses  are  equal. 


Fio.  336. 
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Let  <f>  be  the  maximum  value  of  ^,  i.e.,  the  angle  TOE.     Then 

^     OE    m     Pi4-p2* 


Let  r—ORy  the  greater  of  the  two  conjugate  stresses. 

Lets  =05,     "  lesser     "    "     '' 

Draw  EV  at  right  angles  to  and  bisecting  SR. 

Then 

r+s=OJfe+OiS=207=2mcos»  =  (pi+p2)cos^, 

and  rs=OflOiS=Or2=OJ52-.^r2=:m2-n2-pip2. 

Again,  £"7  =m  sin  0,  and  therefore 

yB=:y5-\/j?/22-J?F2=Vn2-m2sin2<? 


-^ ^  - sin2  ^ = mVsin^  ^  -sin^  0 


»mVcos^  5— cos^  ^ 


Hence  r=OF  +  yfl  =m(cos  ff+Vcos^  ^-cos^  ^) 


and       «-OF-yiS=m(cos0-Vcos2tf~cos2^). 


Therefore        -  = 7======= , 

8      COS  tf-V 0082  0-0082^' 

r  being  >  s. 

Putting  sin  a  = ^,  the  last  equation  may  be  written 

r     i+cosa         .a 

-  = ssCOt^-. 

s     I -cos  a  2 

Ex.  1.  The  principal  8tre89es  at  a  point  in  a  strained  mass  are  tensions  of 
255  lbs.  and  171  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Find  the  residlant  stress  and  its  obliquity 
en  a  plane  through  ihe  point  inclined  at  27*^  to  the  ptarve  of  greatest  principal 
stress. 


255-H71 
'       2 

255-171 


m 2 ^213, 


-42. 


EXAMPLES, 
Therefore  (rteultant  stress) '-m»+n»  -2mn cos  (180** -2r)  a 


-213»  +42"  +2.213.42  cos  54^ 
and    resultant  stress  -240  lbs.  sq.  inch. 
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Again, 
Therefore 


sin  ^        n        42       sin  ( 


sin2r     240     240     sin  54**' 
sin  ^-.1417    and    ^-8^. 


Fio.  337. 

Ex.  2.  The  principal  stresses  at  a  point  in  a  strained  solid  are  a  tension 
of  300  Ibs./sq.  in,  and  a  compression  of  200  Ws./sq.  in.  Find  (a)  the  resultant 
stress  on  a  plane  inclined  at  d(P  to  the  axis  of  greatest  principal  stress  and  its 


FiQ.  338. 
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obliquity;  (h)  the  plane  upon  which  there  is  only  a  shearing  stress  and  the  magnv- 

tude  of  the  stress. 

,  ,         300-200    ^ 
(a)  m 50, 


2 

300  +  200 


•250. 


Then  by  Fig.  338     0(?»=w»+n»-2mn  cos  (180**-60^, 
«2500  + 62,500 +  12,500 
-.77,500 
and  OG -278.4  lbs.  sq.  inch. 


Also, 


or 


cot  ^-.8083    and    ^-51^3'. 


(6)  Let  the  plane  make  an  angle  r  with  the  axis  of  greatest  principal  stress. 
The  resultant  stress  OG  lies  wholly  in  this  plane. 
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Therefore  by  Fig.  339      OG^  =-n" -m»  «60,000, 


and 


Again, 


OG -245  lbs. 


coB2r .2    and    2r-78*'28', 

71 


or 


r-39°14' 


Ex.  3.  At  a  paint  within  a  strained  solid  there  are  two  like  conjugate  stresses 
of  70  lbs.  and  10  Ibs.y  the  common  obliquity  being  cos-^  .8.  Find  the  principal 
stresses  and  the  angle  between  the  two  planes  on  which  the  conjugate  stresses  act. 

70  +  10=r+5«(pi+p«)f 

Therefore      pi  +p«  - 100. 

Also,  P1P2  =  r«  «  700. 

Hence    pi — pa — 85  very  nearly, 

so  that  pi « 92i    and    pa « 7^. 


Again,         O(?«^4^''-50«m, 


and  (?ie=^^'«30N/2-n. 

Therefore 


Fig.  340. 


70»-Oi2*=50V+(30v'2)"-2.50-30v/2. cos  (180°-2r), 
or  cos2r«.l4l4    and     r-40**56'. 

Also,         10»-05»-50»  +  (30\/2)»-2-50-30>/2.cos  (180*'-2r0, 


or 


Hence 


cos  (180°-2r0 -.9998    and     7^-85°  55' 
r'-r=44^59'. 


7.  Shafting. — Let  a  shaft  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  couple  of 
moment  M^  in  a  plane  al  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  shaft 
and  also  to  a  load  which  develops  stresses  in  the  direction  of  its 
length. 

A  particle  at  any  cross-section  of  the  shaft  is  acted  upon  by 

(a)  a  stress  p  nonnal  to  the  section, 


SHAFTING, 
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(6)  two  equal  shear  stresses  q  in  the  plane  of  the  section  and  at 
right  angles  to  each  other. 

Combining  one  of  these  shear  stresses 
with  p,  and  taking  OF^p  and  OH  ='g, 
the  resultant  stress  is  OG  (=y/pf+q^), 
the  diagonal  of  the  rectangle  OFGH. 

Take    0^-m=2l±P?   and   join   EG. 
Then 


Q 

y 

/ 

9 

y^ 

'/ 

f 

V 

/■ 

4 

: 
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The  remaining  shear  stress  is  normal  to  the  plane  OFG.  Rotate 
the  plane  containing  this  stress  and  p  until  it  is  coincident  with  the 
plane  OFG,  and  take  OG'=g.  Then  OE  and  EG'  are  the  constant 
components  of  OG',  and  GEG'  is  evidently  a  straight  line.  There- 
fore E  is  the  middle  point  of  OF.    Hence 


the  maximum  shear  stress  =     ^      =  EG « 


■n/I 


+8*, 


and 


the  maximum  principal  stress=pi=0^+-B(r  =  ^+'\^+5*. 
Also,  as  proved  in  Chap.  IX,  if  the  shaft  is  round  and  of  radius  r, 

Ex.  4.  Suppose  that  a  farce  P  acts  along  the  shaft,  its  line  of  action  coinciding 
with  the  axis  of  the  shaft. 

P 


Then 


Therefore 


P-iT'- 


?LZP?    JLl/ 

9        "o^f-if 


2jrr"' 


P»+- 


16ilfi» 


and 


^-i.(-♦/-^)• 


Ex.  5.  Suppose  that  p  is  caused  by  a  bending  action  due  to  a  force  acting 
at  right  angles  to  the  shaft,  as,  e.g.,  when  a  horizontal  shaft  carries  a  heavy 
pulley  between  its  bearings. 
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Let  Mb  be  the  bending  moment  at  any  point  due  to  the  force.    Then 


Therefore 


and 


p  — 


2Mb 


^^IZ^^lyMb'-^Mt' 
2         7cr' 

pi  «45(Mb+\/Mb'  +  Mt»). 


By  this  and  the  preceding  example,  if  the  values  of  the  working  principal 
and  maximum  shear  stresses  are  given,  the  corresponding  values  of  r  can  be 
at  once  calculated,  the  greater  value  b^ing  adopted  for  the  shaft  in  ques- 
tion. 

Ex.  6.  A  steel  shaft j  in  which  the  working  stress  is  not  to  exceed  11,200  Ibs./sq. 
in,,  is  40  ft,  between  hearings  and  carries  a  30-tn.  pulley  weighing  200  lbs.  The 
effective  tangential  force  on  the  pulley  is  600  Ibs./sq.  in.  Find  the  diameter  of 
the  shaft, 

11200 "pi-Jj  I  Mb-^y/Mb'+Mt'i  , 

M6-^^-4~-— X 12  in.-lb8. -96000  m..lb8., 

Mt  -600  X 15  -9000  in.-lbs. 
Hence  r»  "1=^(96000  +  \/96000»  +  9000») 

and  r  —2.22  in.,  or  dia.  —4.44  in. 

Ex.  7.  Perhaps  the  most  important  example  of  the  application  of  the 
^      -.     principles  just  enunciated    is  the  case  of  a  shaft 
~9n       acted  upon  by  a  crank  (Fig.  342). 
\^  A  force  P  applied  to  the  centre  C  of  the  crank- 

pin  is  resisted  by  an  equal  and  opposite  force 
at  the  bearing  B,  forming  a  couple  of  moment 
P'CB^M, 

This  couple  may  be  resolved  into  a  bending 
couple  of  moment  Mb'^P-  AB*^ P  •  BC  cos ^—  M  cos S, 
and  a  twisting  couple  of  moment  Mt^P-AC'^ 
P'BC  sin  3^M  sin  9;  d  being  the  angle  ABC. 


/ 


/ 


B^ 


-lA 


Fio.  342. 
Therefore 
and  the  max.  shear 


2  4M         ^ 

Pi-— .lii/cosa  +  3/|  -^  cos'-, 

2M 


nr' 


(24) 
(25) 


RA^KlNE'S  EARTHWORK  THEORY. 
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8.  Raskine's  Earthwork  Theory.— A  mass  of  earth  gives  way 
by.  the  sUding  or  slipping  of  the  particles  over  each  other,  and  its 
stability  depends  partly  upon  friction  and  partly  upon  the  cohesion 
of  the  particles.  This  cohesive  power  may  be  considerable  in  cer- 
tain soils,  such  as  clay,  and  especially  when  they  are  moist,  but  it 
is  eventually  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  air  and  by  changes  of 
temperature,  so  that  the  stability  of  the  mass  must  be  considered 
as  depending  upon  the  frictional  resistance  only.  When  a  mass 
of  loose  soil  is  piled  upon  the  ground  it  will  be  in  equiUbrium  so 
long  as  the  surface  slopes  at  an  angle  which  does  exceed  a  certain 
angle,  called  the  angle  of  repose  and  usually  designated  by  the  sym- 
bol <f>.  Tables  have  been  prepared  giving  the  value  of  0  for  differ- 
ent soils,  and  for  other  soils  experience  may  enable  the  engineer  to 
interpolate  suitable  values  for  the  angle  of  repose. 

In  Fig.  343  two  particles  are  pressed  together  by  a  normal  stress  p. 


p 


T 

P 
Fig.  343. 


If  q  is  the  shear  stress  which  just  makes  the  one  particle  slide  over 

the  other,  then  — =the  coefficient  of  friction  =  /£. 

p  *^ 

In  Fig.  344  two  masses  of  earth,  confined  as  shown,  but  with 
freedom  of  movement  along  the  plane  MN,  are  pressed  together  by 
normal  forces  P.  If  the  two  equal  forces  Q,  acting  in  opposite 
directions  and  at  right  angles  to  P,  are  just  sufficient  to  make  the 
one  mass  slide  over  the  other  along  MN,  then  again 

p= coefficient  of  friction  =  /£. 

In  Fig.  346  a  stress  p,  having  an  obliquity  tf,  is  developed  on 
the  faces  AB  and  CD  by  the  pressiu-es  P.  Equilibrium  requires 
the  development  of  a  stress  q  on  the  faces  AC  and  BD,  having  the 
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same   tangential   component  as   p,   i.e.,  p  sin  0.    But   the   normal 
components  of  q  on  the  two  faces  neutralize  each  other,  and  the 


Fig.  346. 


Fia.  346. 


tangential  components  are  at  right  angles  to  MN.  Thus  the  stability 
with  respect  to  the  plane  MN  is  unaffected  by  q,  and  if  slipping 
is  just  about  to  take  place,  so  that  0=^,  then 

Psin  0 

u=^ :;  =tan  <p, 

^    P  cos  <l>  ^ 

If  Fig.  345  is  now  turned  roimd  imtil  P  is  vertical,  and  if  d  =  <f>^ 
then  MN,  Fig.  346,  is  inclined  to  the  horizontal  at  the  angle  of  repose, 
and  may  be  called  the  plane  of  shding. 

If  d<  <j>y  and  if  the  soil  is  dry  and  non-cohesive,  sliding  will  not 
take  place  however  great  p  may  be;  but  if  0>^,  sliding  will  occur 
although  p  may  be  ever  so  small. 

Hence  at  any  point  in  a  mass  of  earth  there  is  a  tendency  to 
slide  along  every  plane  through  the  point,  excepting  along  the  planes 
of  principal  stress.  This  tendency  increases  with  the  obliquity  of 
the  resultant  stress  but  is  imaflfected  by  its  magnitude.  It  has 
been  shown  that  if  pi  and  p2  are  the  principal  stresses  at  the  point, 

sm0  =  ^- — -^,    and  therefore    —  =1^ : — i. 

P1+P2  P2     l-sm0 

Hence  at  every  point  the  condition  of  equilibrium  requires  that 
(he  raiio  of  the  grecUer  to  the  lesser  principal  stress  shall  not  exceed 


i  +  rin  ^ 
I  -  sin  0' 


PRESSURE  ON  A   VERTICAL  PLANE. 
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9.  Pressure  on  a  Vertical  Plane. — Suppose  that  the  earth  behind 
a  wall  is  spread  out  in  layers  having  the  same 
uniform  slope  6.  This  angle  must  be  less  than 
the  angle  of  repose  <f>j  or  the  earth  will  rim  over 
the  wall.  The  stress  on  a  vertical  plane  CD, 
Fig.  347,  at  any  point  D  is  parallel  to  the  ground 
surface  and  is  also  conjugate  to  the  vertical 
stress  at  D  upon  the  plane  DE  which  is  par- 
allel to  the  ground  surface.  This  follows  be- 
cause the  vertical  stress  is  balanced  independ- 
ently of  the  shear  stresses  on  the  sides,  and 
therefore  for  any  layer  the  stresses  parallel  to 
the   groimd   sin-face    must  also  balance  each  ^Q-  347. 

other  independently  and  must  be  of  equal  mean  intensity  through- 
out the  layer  in  question. 

Take  the  thickness  of  the  wall  and  of  the  earth,  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  to  be  unity.  Let  w  be  the  specific  weight 
of  the  earth,  and  take  CD=x.  Then  if  r  is  the  vertical  stress  at  D, 
and  if  s  is  the  stress  conjugate  to  and  <r, 

rDZ)'  =  weight  upon  element  Diy  ^wzDW, 


or 


DW 
r^wxjTjy-^wx  cos  0, 


and  also 


Therefore 


cos  <?— \/cos^^— cos^  ^    s  s 


cos<?+Vcos2  0-cos2  <f>    r     wx  cos  0' 


S^WX  COS  0 


COS  g-VcOS^  0  -  C0S2  0 
'cos  tf  +  VcOs2  0-COS2^' 

and  the  total  pressure  on  CD 


— /  sdx  = 


wx^        ^  cos  <?— Vcos^g— cos^  6 

-     cos  0    y 

•  COS  (?  +  V  cos^  0  -  cos2  0 


=P,  suppose. 


The  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  pressure  is  necessarily  parallel 
to  the  groimd  surface  and  intersects  CD  in  the  point  T,  where 


CT^iCD^ix. 
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If  the  ground  surface  is  horizantalj  i.e.,  if  <?=0, 

l-sin  0 


\ 

1* 

^' 

^ 

^ 

?" 

j^ 

■-..^ 

1 
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l+sin  0 

J  ,  wx^i-sin^ 

nd         total  pressure  = — : — 7. 

^  2    i+sin  <f> 

If  the  substance  retained  by  the  wall  has  no 
angle  of  repose,  i.e.,  if  it  is  a  fluid,  ^=0.  Then 
r=wx=s 


wx-* 


total  pressure  == 


These  results  may  also  be  obtained  in  the  following  manner: 
Take  DE  so  that  DE:x::s:r  (Fig.  347).    The  pressure  at  D  upon 
CD  is  then  wDE,  and  if  from  any  other  point  K  in  CD,  KL  is  drawn 
parallel  to  DE,  and  therefore  to  the  ground  surface,  wKL  is  the 
pressure  at  K  upon  CD. 

Hence  the  total  pressure  upon  CD 

=  the  weight  of  the  triangular  prism  CDE 

w  wx^  s 

^-DC'DE  cos  e=-^  cos  tf-=etc. 
2  2  r 

The  resultant  of  all  the  pressures  upon  CD  parallel  to  ED  evidently 
passes  through  the  C.  of  G.  of  the  triangular  prism  and  must  therefore 
intersect  CD  at  a  point  two  thirds  of  the  total  depth  CD  below  C. 
10.  Foundations  in  Earth. — Case  I. — Let  the  weight  of  the  super- 
structure be  uniformly  distributed 
over  the  base,  and  let  po  be  the 
intensity  of  the  pressure  produced 
by  it  (Fig.  349).  When  the  super- 
structure has  just  stopped  subsidmg 


^nd  the  earth  on  each  side  is  on  the  ^'"""""""^^ 
point  of  heaving  up,  the  ratio  of  the 
vertical  stress  po  to  the  horizontal 
stress  Ph  at  points   along  the  bot 


vwmwm/}fi> 


Fig.  349. 

tom  of  the  superstructure  must  have  its  greatest  value 


^t-^tH 


Therefore 


Po  ^ l+sin  ^ 
Pa  =l-sin0" 
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At  the  same  level  but  at  points  in  the  natural  soil,  clear  of  the 
superstructure,  the  ratio  of  the  horizontal  stress  ph  to  the  vertical 
stress  pv  has  its  greatest  possible  value.    Therefore 

p^  =  l— sin  ^' 

Hence  ^^(}-^)'. 

If  X  is  the  depth  of  the  foundation,  and  w  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  the  earth, 

p^^wx, 

and  therefore  —  ^ (z r— ^)  . 

wx    M— sin^/ 

Let  A + a:  be  the  height  of  the  superstructure,  and  let  a  cubic  foot 
of  it  weigh  v/.    Then 

Po^'v/ix+h). 

Hence  a  minimum  value  of  x  is  given  by 

v/(h+x) 


/l+sin^V    1 


wx 

w'hk^ 


and  therefore  x= 


w-w'k'^ 


Case  II. — Let  the  superstructure  produce  on  the  base  a  uniformly 
varying  pressure  of  maximum  intensity  pi  and  minimum  intensity  p2 

By  Case  I, 

pi^  <  /l+sin^\^ 
ti?x'^  \1— sin  <f)/ 

In  the  natural  ground  the  minimum  horizontal   intensity  of 

pressure  is 

1  —sin  6 

^*        l+sm0 

When  the  foundation  trench  is  excavated,  this  pressure  tends 
to  raise  the  bottom  and  push  in  the  sides.  The  weight  of  the  super- 
structure should  therefore  be  at  least  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
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material  excavated  in  order  to  develope  a  horizontal  pressure  of  an 
intensity  equal  to  pk»    Therefore 

p^^^l-sin^ 
P2^14-sin^' 


Hence 


P2>j 


and 


Pi. 

P2' 


/l+sin^y 
'  Vl— sin  0/ 


^ 


Ex.  7.  Earth  XDetghing  120  Jhsjcu.  ft.  and  having  an  angle  of  repose  (4>) 
of  30^  is  laid  in  horizontal  layers  behind  the  vertical  face  of  a  retaining-waU  12 
ft,  high.  The  ground  surface  is  level  with  the  top  of  the  wall.  Find  the  total 
pressure  on  the  vertical  face  and  the  overturning  moment  wUh  respect  to  any  point 
in  the  base  of  the  wall. 

The  horizontal  pressure  at  the  bottom  of  the  face  — 120  X12,       .    ^^ 

«480  lbs. 

"    average  pressure  on  the  face  —^(480)  «240  lbs. 

**    total  pressure  «12X240 -2880  lbs. 

12 
"    overtummg  moment  -  2880  X— -11,520  ft.-lbs. 


» ^-ttOIl* 


Fig.  350. 


Fig.  351. 


Ex.  8.  In  the  precedirig  example  find  the  total  pressure  on  the  face  when  tht 
ground  surface  slopes  from  the  top  of  the  wall  at  an  angle  of  25°. 
The  total  pressure  parallel  to  the  ground  surface 


120    ^^^  ^_-. 

— jrXl2'Xcos25° 


,cos  25°  -Vcos'25°-cos'30'' 


cos  25°+  vices'  25°  -cos*  30° 


-  60  X 144  X  .9063^^  -  4910  lbs. 
1.114 
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Ex.  9.  A  waU  20  ft.  high  and  8  ft.  thick  weighs  125  Ibs./eu.  ft.,  and  is  built 
in  earth  weighing  100  Jbs./cu.  ft.  and  having  an  angle  of  repose  of  30^    How 
deep  mvst  the  foundation  he  sunk  consistent  with  the  equilibrium  of  the  earth  t 
Po  —vertical  intensity  of  pressure  at  base  of  wall 
-20X125-2500  Ibs./sq.  ft. 
ph,  the  horizontal  intensity  of  the  pressure 
at  the  base  of  the  wall,  is  given  by 
2500     l+sin30«>    ,  oooi  lu    /      u 

■^"r::5H10^"^'    ^'    PA-833ilbs./sq.ft. 

Pvi  the  vertical  intensity  at  the  same  depth 
in   the   natural   ground   clear   of  the  wall,    is 

given  by  t"   '^"V    "T*"""^. 

ph    l-i-sinSO^ 

p„"l-sin30  ""^^ 
But  pr-lOOx, 

z  being  the  depth  of  the  foundation. 
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Therefore 


p*-3pr-300a;; 


Hence 


2500 
300a; 


-3    or    a?-2ift. 


II.  Line  of  Rupture.^Another  expression  for  the  pressure  on 
AB  may  be  obtained  as  follows: 

If  the  whole  mass  in  front  of  AB  (Fig.  353)  were  suddenly  removed 
some  of  the  earthwork  behind  AB  would  fall  away. 

C^  Suppose   that   the   volume  ABC  would   slip 

along  the  plane  CB. 

The  stability  of  ABC  is  maintained  by  the 
reaction  P  on  AB,  the  weight  W  of  ABC,  and 
the  frictional  resistance  along  BC. 

Let  the  direction  of  P  make  an  angle  p  with 
the  horizon. 

Let  the  angle  CBA  =i. 
Let  R  be  the  mutual  pressure  on  the  plane  BC. 
Resolving  along  and  perpendicular  to  BC, 


and 


-P  cos  (90°-t-i9)  +  W  cos  i=i?  tan  ^ 
P  sin  (90*^-1-/?)  +TF  sin  t=B. 


Therefore     -P  sin  0?4-i)  4- W  cos  i=tan  ^{P  cos  034-i)  +Tr  sin  i\ 
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and       P^W 


But 


therefore 


cosi-sint  tan  ^ 


=  W 


coe  (i+<f>) 


sin  09+i)  4-cos  08 -hi)  tan  ^        sin  (fi+i  +  <f>y 


W 


BA'BC  .    . 

=w — -pi — sin  I 


tgx^cosffsini 
'  2  cos(d+i)' 


P=^ 


t(^2  cos  ^  sin  i     cos  (i  +  0) 


2    cos  (d+i)  sin  O9-I-1+0)' 


The  only  variable  upon  which  P  depends  is  the  angle  i. 

Differentiating  the  right-hand  side  of  the  last  equation  with 
respect  to  i  .and  putting  the  result  equal  to  zero,  a  value  of  i  is 
found  in  terms  of  ^,  0,  and  ^  which  will  make  P  a  maximum. 

The  line  inclined  at  this  angle  to  the  vertical  is  called  the  line 
of  rupture. 

If  the  groundnsurface  is  horizontal,  d^O. 

If  the  face  retaining  the  earth  is  vertical,  and  if  it  is  also  assumed 
that  the  friction  between  the  face  and  the  earthwork  is  nil,  P  is  horizontal 
andi9=0.    Hence 

P'^-^t^icot  (i+^). 


This  is  a  maTrimum  when  2i=90°— ^,  and  then 


P-f^i^-i)eo.(«=4).'!^ 


^v2 


wj^l  2  \     u^l-sin^. 


^1+tan 


4>  I      2  1+sin^' 


the  same  result  as  that  obtained  by  Rankine's  theory. 

The  f oUowing  is  an  easy  geometrical  proof  of  the  result  2i  s  90^—<f> : 

On  any  line  KL  (Fig.  354)  de- 
scribe a  semicircle. 

Draw  KM  inclined  at  the  angle 
<l>  to  KL,  and  KN  inclined  at  the 
angle  i  to  KM. 

Join  NL,  cutting  KM  in  T. 
Fig.  354.  Let  0  be  the  middle  point  of  the 

arcXAf. 

Jom  OL,  cutting  KM  in  Y, 
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Draw  NV  parallel  to  KM.    Then 

*      '     .  r^^j.\    NTKN    NT    VY 
tan  I  cot  u  -Kq)  = X =  —  =  — . 

cut  1,1 -rep;      J^^^j^jr^      J^J^      Yi^' 

VY 
The  ratio  yj-  is  evidently  a  maximum  when  N  coincides  with  0, 

and  hence  tan  i  cot  (i  -f  0)  is  a  maximum  when  KN  coincides  with  KO. 

Now  the  arc  0X==  the  arc  OM,  and  therefore  the  angle  OiCM =the 
angle  OLX. 

Hence  if  OKM=i,  OLK  must  also==i. 

ButOKL'\-OLK^9(f=i+<f>+i^2i  +  <f>. 


Therefore 


i=45°— ^. 


12.  Retaining  walls. — Consider  the  equilibrium  of  the  section 
ABMN  of  a  wall  of  imit  thickness,  acted 
upon  at  D  by  the  force  P,  which  tends  to 
overturn  the  portion  imder  consideration. 
This  tendency  is  resisted  by  the  weight  W 
upon  MN  and  by  the  stresses  developed 
along  the  division  surface  MN. 

Let  the  resultant  of  these  stresess  in- 
tersect the  surface  MN  in  the  point  F. 
This  point  is  called  the  centre  of  resistance 
(or  centre  of  pressure)  and  its  distance  FO 
from  the  middle  point  0  of  MN  is  always  ^^^-  3^5- 

taken  to  be  qt,  t,  being  the  width  MN  and  q  a  coefficient  whose 
value  is  less  than  unity  and  must  be  determined  by  experience. 

In  ordinary  practice  q  varies  from  i  to  f . 

Let  the  line  of  action  of  W  intersect  MN  in  C,  and  take  CO^rL 
The  coefficient  r  is  less  than  unity  and  depends  upon  the  form  of 
the  section  ABMN. 

Let  a  and  p  be  the  inclinations  of  MN  and  P,  respectively,  to 
the  horizontal. 

Let  p  be  the  perpendicular  from  F  upon  the  direction  of  P. 

Three  conditions  of  equilibrium  must  be  fulfilled. 

First  condition.  The  line  of  resistance,  i.e.,  the  locus  of  F,  must 
intersect  every  bed  joint  well  within  the  outer  edges  M. 
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The  position  of  P  is  determined  by  the  condition  that  the  moment 
of  W  with  respect  to  F 

>  the  moment  of  P  with  respect  to  F, 
or  W(qtTrt)>Pp, 

the  upper  or  lower  signs  being  taken  according  as  C  is  on  the  left 
or  right  of  0. 

Wiqm^rt)  is  called  the  momerU  of  stability 

and  Pp  is  called  the  overturning  moment. 

If  x'j  xf  are  the  horizontal  and  vertical  coordinates  of  D  with 
respect  to  -F, 

p  =  y'  cos  )9-a/  sin  ^. 

The  line  of  resistance  of  a  dam,  Fig.  356,  may  be  easily  deter- 
mined graphically  in  the  following  manner: 

Let  ABFG  be  the  cross-section,  the  thickness  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  paper  being  unity.  Divide  the  figure  into  con- 
venient portions  ABCL,  etc.,  and  find  the  centres  of  graidty  Gi, 
G2,  Gz,  G4  of  these  portions.  Calculate  the  weights  TFi,  TF2,  Wz,  TF4 
of  the  several  portions  and  lay  off  al,  12,  23,  34,  Fig.  367,  on  a 
vertical  line  to  represent  these  weights.  Take  any  pole  0  and 
draw  the  polygon  hcdf,  Fig.  358.  Then  Bi,  the  resultant  of  T^^,  TF2, 
passes  through  gr;  R2,  the  resultant  of  Wi,  W2,  Wz,  through  A;  and 
Rz,  the  total  resultant,  through  k.  The  intersections  of  TTi,  ffi,  122,  Rz 
with  the  planes  Wy  RD,  HE,  and  GF  determine  the  line  of  resists 
ance  V'Q'R'S^T'  when  there  is  no  water  pressing  on  the  dam. 

Let  the  water  now  rise  to  the  top  of  the  dam.  The  water-pres- 
sures on  the  several  portions  are  represented  in  magnitude  by  the 
areas  AML,  M^LKN,  etc.,  and  in  direction  by  the  lines  Pi,  P2, 
Pzj  P4  drawn  normally  to  the  faces  AL,  LK,  etc.,  and  through  the 
centres  of  gravity  of  the  above  figures.  Lay  off  aZ,  Zm,  mnj  np  parallel 
to  Pi,  P2,  P3,  P4,  respectively,  and  proportional  to  the  areas  ALM, 
M'LKN,  etc.  Draw  the  polygon  grst,  Fig.  359.  Then  72i'  drawn 
through  u  parallel  to  MQ  gives  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant 
of  Pi  and  P2.  Similarly  R2  and  Rz'  give  the  lines  of  action  of 
the  resultants  of  Pi,  P2,  P3,  and  of  Pi,  P2,  P3,  P4,  respectively. 
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^  Now  11  is  the  resultant  of  Pi  and  TFi.    Through  the  intersection  of 
Pi  and  Wx  draw  a  line  parallel  to  11  cutting  LC  in  Q,    Similarly 


J^  K.    J^    ^^    p 


throi^h  the  intersection  of  Ri  and  ffi'  draw  a  line  parallel  to  ?m2 
cutting  KD  in  R.    Then  Q  and  R  are  the  points  at  which  the  result- 
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ants  of  the  forces  acting  above  their  respective  planes  cut  those 
planes.  The  points  S  and  T  are  obtained  in  the  same  manner  and 
QRST  is  the  line  of  resistance  required. 

Second  condition.  The  angle  between  the  directions  of  the  resvltant 
pressure  on  MN  and  a  normal  to  MN  must  he  less  than  the  angle  of 
friction^  Fig.  355. 

Let  <l>  be  the  angle  of  friction  and  R  the  mutual  normal  pressure. 


Then       B  tan  ^  >  P  cos  a -1-^9- TT  sin  a 

>{PcoSi9-(Psini9  +  T7)  tanajcosa, 


and  fi=Psina-l-^-fTF  cos  a 

^(P  C08P  tan  a+P  sin  p+W)  cos  a. 


Therefore 


P  cos  p-  (P  sin  p+W)  tana 
^^  *^  P  cos  i9  tan  a+P  sin  p+W 


tan^+tana        Pcos5 

or  ~ ^ — 

1  -  tan  0  tan  a  ^P  sin  i9 + IF* 

Hence  tan  (a+^)>pf/y^. 

If  MN  is  horizontal, 

a=0, 

P  cos  B 
and  then  ^^>Psin^-fV 

If  the  ground  surface  is  also  horizontal, 

p 
and  then  tan  ^  >^. 

Four  fifOis  of  ^  is  usually  taken  as  the  limiting  value  of  the 
angle  of  friction. 

Third  condition.  Ths  maximum  intensity  of  pressure  on  the  sur- 
face  MN  must  not  exceed  the  safe  working  strength  of  the  material. 
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The  load  upon  any  surface  (or  bed)  MN  cannot  be  said  to  be 
ever  uniformly  distributed,  but  this  third  condition  is  practically 
ensured  by  the  assumption  that  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  nor- 
mal to  the  surface  diminishes  uniformly  from  the  outer  or  most 
compressed  edge  inwards. 

Let  R  be  the  total  pressure  normal  to  MN. 

Let  /  be  the  maximum  normal  intensity  of  pressure  at  M. 

Draw  MG  at  right  angles  to  MN,  Fig.  360,  and  take  MG-^f. 

There  are  three  cases  to  be  considered. 

Case  a, — Let  the  normal  intensity 
vary  from  MG^f  at  M  to  nil  at  N. 
Join  GN. 

The  intensity  of  the  pressure  at  any 
point  in  MN  is  the  intercept  between 
MN  and  GN  of  a  line  drawn  through 
the  point  parallel  to  MG. 

ft 
Hence  ft  =  area  of  triangular  prism  MGN=-^. 

Also,  the  resultant  of  all  the  stresses  parallel  to  MG  passes  through 
the  C.  of  G.  of  MGN  and  intersects  MN  in  the  point  F,  where 
MF^^t. 

Therefore  gi=OjP=--g=g 

and  ''^"6* 

Thus  F  is  one  of  the  limiting  points  of  the  middle  third  of  the 
surface  MN, 

Case  6. — Let  the  normal  intensity  vary  from  MG^f  at  M  to 
nil  at  a  point  K  lying  inside  the  edge  N,    Join  GK. 

The  normal  intensity  at  any  point  m  MK  is  the  intercept  between 
MK  and  GK  of  the  line  drawn  through  the  point  parallel  to  MG. 

The  resultant  of  all  the  stresses  on  MK  passes  through  the 
C.  of  G.  of  the  triangular  prism  GMK  and  intersects  MN  in  the 
pomt  F\  where  MF'^\MK. 

In  this  case  OF'=qt>OF>^, 


and  therefore  9  >  T 


6' 
6" 
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Also,  fi»area  of  triangular  prism  GMK 

=|/JlfX=|/5JfF'=|/(01f-OFO 


■14'-^)- 


_  I       2  R 

Hence  «=2-Jft- 

Over  the  distance  KN  the  stress  is  either  nil  or  negative,  i.e.,  a 
tenfflon. 

Casec. — Let  the  normal  intensity  vary  from  MG^f  at  M  to 
a  minimum  NS^J^  at  A\    Join  GS. 

The  normal  intensity  at  any  point  of  MN  is  now  the  inter- 
cept between  MN  and  GS  of  a  line  drawn  through  the  point  parallel 
to  MG. 

The  resultant  of  all  the  stresses  on  MN  passes  through  the  C.  of  G. 
of  the  trapezoidal  prism  GMNS  and  intersects  MN  in  a  point  -P" 
between  F  and  0,  so  that  in  this  case 

and  therefore  '*^6' 

Draw  ST  parallel  to  MN.    Then 

area  GMiYSx OF"  =  rectangle  TMNSxO 

+triangleGriS(^-0, 
^2^       2    6' 


or 


and  /+/o= 


B„.  BJ.±h,-Jl 


6q+f 

_  JP_ 
2    "    6g+r 
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Hence 


''^(i-')- 


Ex.  10.  A  masonry  wall,  Fig.  361,  of  rectangular 
section,  x  ft.  high,  4  ft  wide,  and  weighing  125 
Ws./cu.  ft.  is  huiU  upon  a  horizontal  bed  and  retains 
water  on  one  side,  level  with  the  top  of  the  wall.  Find 
X  (a)  when  g— i;  (6)  if  the  safe  working  strength  of 
the  material  is  10,000  Ihs./sq.  ft.  How  much  (c)  of 
the  waU  can  he  removed  in  case  (a)  without  changing 
the  moment  of  stability  t 


\CD  B 


M  F 


The  horizontal  water-pressure  on  wall«=62i-7r  lbs.,  acting  ^  ft.  above  the 


bed. 


125 


Therefore  the  overturning  moment  «62J  •  "o"  *  o"  ^  To"^  ft.-lbs. 

The  weight  of  the  wall « 4a; -125— 500a; lbs.,  and  the  distance  of  its  line 
of  action  from  the  centre  of  resistance  F  «  4^. 

Therefore  the  moment  of  stability ^5O0xX4q'^2OO0qx  ft.-lbs.  Hence  for 
equilibrium 

-j2-a;'^^^000ga;, 

ora;'<1925. 

(a)  If  g-i,  x*<64,  and  therefore  x<S  ft.,  so  that  the  height  of  the 
wall  must  not  exceed  8  ft. 

(6)  Again,  if  /- 10,000  lbs.. 


^    .  l//«     A     1/10000x4 

first  assume  ^-g" (s*  V  ^6  (-500^^ 


Then 


-')-Kf-0- 
=<f(?-)s-(?-0 


and  x  lies  between  12  and  13  ft. 

Each  of  these  values  makes  q>i,  and  therefore  the  assumption  made  for 
the  value  of  q  is  incorrect. 

>     2  R    1     2        500a;         1       x 

120' 


Second.  Assume  g- 


Then 


3  ft    2     3  10000X4g     2 

a;»-}a;<  96. 
a;  < 9.03  ft., 
80  that  the  height' of  the  wall  must  not  exceed  9.03  ft. 


or 


Therefore 
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Abo, 


5-o-"T7i;7--4247andi8>-, 


2     120 


6' 


showing  that  the  value  aasumed  for  q  is  justified. 

(c)  The  triangular  portion  MAB,  FSg.  361,  may  be  removed  if  its  C.  of  G. 
is  vertically  above  the  centre  of  resistance  F.  Let  the  vertical  FG  intersect 
AB  in  C.    Also  let  MG  meet  AB  in  Z>;  £)  is  the  middle  point  of  AB.    Then 


Therefore 


AB-3i4C-3Xf-2ft., 


so  that  B  is  the  middle  point  of  AF,  and  thus  one  fourth  of  the  wall  may  be 
removed. 

Again,  let  the  resultant  of  the  horizontal  water-pressure  (P)  and  the  weight 
upon  the  base  make  with  the  normal  to  the  base  an  angle  0  before  the  portion 
MAB  has  been  removed  and  an  angle  d'  after  its  removal 

If  TT  is  the  weight  on  the  base  in  the  first  case, 


and  in  the  second  case, 


tan(?-:^, 
tan.'-^. 


Therefore  tan  ^:tan  ^:  :4:3. 
Ex.  11.  Fig.  362  represents  a  slice  of  a 
waU  of  unit  thickness,  retaining  earth  which 
has  an  angle  of  repose  </>  and  slopes  away  from 
the  top  of  the  wall  at  an  angle  6.  Consider 
the  equilibrium  of  the  whole  mass  in  front  of  a 
vertical  plane  through  the  inner  edge  N. 

The  weight  W  on  the  base  is  then  made 
up  of  the  weight  of  the  slice  of  the  wall  and 
the  weight  of  the  triangular  prism,  also  of 
unit  thickness,  of  earth,  viz.,  NCD. 

Let  the  line  of  action  of  W  intersect  the 
base  in  G. 
Let  F  be  the  centre  of  resistance  in  the  base  and  let  0  be  the  middle  point 
of  MN.    Then 

the  moment  of  stability  ^W {OF ^  OG)  cos  a, 
«Tr(gqFr)  tcoaa, 
a  being  the  slope  of  the  base. 

Again,  if  a;  is  the  vertical  distance  between  N  and  the  ground  surface, 
i.e.,  NC,  then 

^,  ,^       ^  n  ryxT      ^'^'  .  COS  ^  -  V^COS*^ -C08*> 

the  resultant  pressure,  P,  on  CN  -  -r-  cos  B —  , 

2  cos  B  +  V  cos*^ — cos'^ 


Fig.  362. 


and  acts  parallel  to  the  groimd  surface  at  a  distance  r-  above  N. 
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Therefore  the  avertwming  moment  is  Pp,  p  being  the  perpendicular  from 
P  upon  the  direction  of  P.    Hence 

W(qiPr)tcoBa>Pp. 
For  example,  if  ^  —  ^,  i.e.9  if  the  ground  slop^  at  the  natural  angle  of  repose^ 

^-ycofl^. 
If  ^—0,  i.e.,  if  the  ground  surface  is  horizontal, 

since  P  is  also  horisontaL    Therefore 

117/  -r-  \i.        >^  M»*  1  -  sin  ^ 

W{qT r)tan  a>_  ■—- 7——; — J. 

\^^  ^         =6   l+sin  9 

If  ^  -0  —  4>,  i,e.,  if  the  substance  retained  by  the  wall  has  no  angle  of  repose 
the  case  becomes  one  of  fluid  pressure,  and 

W(qTr)t(io&a>,^. 

Ex.  12,  Gra/oeUy  earth  wiih  an  angle  of  repose  of  37**  and  weighing  96  Ibs./cu. 
ft.  is  spread  out  in  horizontal  layers  and  is  retained  by  a  wall  of  rectangular 
section  6  ft.  high  and  weighing  120  Ws./cu.  ft.  The  earth  rises  to  the  top  of  the 
waU.    Find  the  width  t  of  the  waU,  q  being  \. 

Moment  of  stability  =6<-  12o|  -12(M'  ft.-lbs. 

Overturning  moment     -96  •  —  •   ~  X g-  -859  ft.-lbs. 

Therefore  120<«>859, 

or  <»>7.16 

and  t>  2.68  ft. 

Ex.  13.  The  water-face  AC  of  a  wall,  Fig.  363,  has  a  halter  of  1  in  10;  the 
width  of  the  wall  AD  at  the  topis  6  ft.;  the  rear  of  the  wall  DBF  has  two  slopes, 
DE,  having  a  hatter  of  2  in  10,  and  EF,  a  hatter  of  78  in  100;  the  masonry 
imghs  125  Ihs.  per  cvbic  foot,  and  the  maximum  compression  mtist  not  exceed 
85  Ws.  per  square  inch.    Find  the  safe  heights  of  the  two  portions  AE  and  EC. 

First.  To  find  the  height  of  the  upper  portion: 

Consider  the  equiiibriimi  of  the  whole  mass  of  masonry  and  water  in  front 
of  a  vertical  plane  through  the  edge  N\ 
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Taking  10a;  ft.  as  the  height,  the  other  dimensions  of  the  section  are 
shown  in  the  figure. 


Wi.  of  triangle 


((       tt       n 


t(      It      tt 


AM'C-125^^^  -1250x'  lbs. 


1.,  +  ^ 


BN'Eotw&ter        -312Jx»    " 
**     "     rectangle  i45DC  =  125 -6- 10a; -7500a;     " 
Total  R  on  base  -  21 87ia;'  +  7500a;. 

Horizontal    pressure    on    vertical 

(10a;)' 
face  Ar'£7-62J— 2^-3125x»,  acting 

-^z  ft.  above  the  base. 

Let  X  ft.  be  the  distance  between 
M'  and  the  line  of  action  of  the  ver- 
tical resultant  pressure  on  M*N\ 


t  — jr- 


i/-|*"*"*fTf^-*-<3l««* 


2    3  fr 


Assume  that 

where 
t  -width  M'N'  of  base  -3(a; +2)  ft. 

2  R 
Then  also  3  "7   is  the   distance    be- 
tween M'  and  the  centre  of  resistance 
F  in  the  base. 


Fig.  363 


Taking  moments  about  F, 


3125a;' 


10 


-(-If) 


2  R* 

-  1250x» .  Jx  +  7500x(3  +  2a;) 
+ 625a;>(6 + Ja;)  +  312ia;«(6 + |a;) 

"3'i443<85^^^^^**'  +  ^^*)^ 
which  reduces  to 

193776a;'  +  6125x"  -412704*  +  628768, 

and  X  lies  between  28^  and  29  ft. 

Take  x-28ift. 
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Then  R  -39142.97  lbs. ;  t  -width  of  base  - 14.55  ft. ; 

Wt.  of  masonry /lin.  ft.  of  thickness -J(6  +14.55) 28iX  125 

-36605  lbs. 

.,  1     2   39142.97  .^.. 

^^^'  ^"2"3   144x85~Xl4.55"-^^>*' 

1     2  R 
and  therefore  the  assumption  ^'^T^TTT  ^^  justified. 

If  x^  is  the  distance  between  M'  and  the  vertical  through  the  C.  of  G.  of 
♦  the  wall, 

x'CSeeOS)  -1250a;'+fa;  +  7500a;(2a;+3)  +625x»(}a;  +  6). 

Substituting  in  this  equation  the  value  of  x, 

x' -7.89  ft. 

Seamd.  To  find  the  height  of  the  lower  portion: 

Consider  the  equilibrium  of  the  whole  mass  in  front  of  the  vertical  through 
the  edge  N. 

Take  lOOy  as  the  height  of  the  lower  portion;  the  other  dimensions  are 
as  shown  in  the  figure. 

The  total  R'  on  the  base 

-36605  +  3900y»  X 125  + 14.55  X  lOOy  X 125 + 500y»  X 125 
+  ^(lOy  +  2.85)  (lOt/ +  28.5). 


Assuming,  as  before,  that 


^"2     ^  fiff 


and  using  similar  symbols, 

-2-(100y+  28.5)         3 R  [f-Ji^^gs) 

-  3900j;  X 125  X  52y  + 14552/ X  125(7.275 + 78y) 
+ 500y'  X 125  hsy  + 14.55  +  jv) 

+~(10y  +  2.85)(100y +28.5)  (78y  +  l4.55+|l()y +2.85) 


+36605(7.89+787)  -|  jj^, 
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-which  reduces  to 

y* -. 27047' + .1846y' -  .1226y  -  .000146 -0. 

Hence  y  lies  between  .45  and  .46  and  is  approximately  .457. 
[     Thus  the  height  of  the  lower  portion  is  about  45.7  ft. 

'       Also,  fi' -235314  lbs., 

_  2^5'     235314 

*^^  3  /f  "991440"-'^^' 

1      2/2' 

and    therefore  5^-. 5 -.237 -.267  is>i,  and  the  assumption    9'"T"'3  7*> 

is  justified.    The  width  of  MN  -78y + 14 . 55  +  lOy  -54.77  ft. 

13,  Practical  Rules. — ^When  the  surface  of  the  earthwork  is 
horizontal  and  the  face  of  the  wall  against  which  it  abuts  ver- 
tical, the  pressure  on  the  wall  according  to  Bankine's  theory  is 

tt?x^l— sin  4> 

and  the  direction  of  P  is  horizontal. 

This  result  is  also  identical  with  that  obtained  in  Art.  11,  on 
the  assumption  of  Coulomb's  wedge  of  maximum  pressure  (Pon- 
celet's  Theory). 

Experience  has  conclusively  proved  that  this  theoretical  value 
of  P  is  very  much  greater  than  its  real  value,  so  that  the  thick- 
ness of  a  wall  designed  in  accordance  with  theory  will  be  in 
excess  of  what  is  required  in  practice.  In  the  deduction  of 
the  formula,  indeed,  the  altogether  inadmissible  assimiption  is 
made  that  there  is  no  friction  between  the  earthwork  and  the  face 
of  the  wall.  This  is  equivalent  to  the  supposition  that  the  face 
is  perfectly  smooth  and  that  therefore  the  pressure  acts  normally 
to  it.  Boussinesque,  Levy,  and  St.  Venant  have  demonstrated  that 
the  hypothesis  of  a  normal  pressure  only  holds  true, 

either,  first,  if    the   ground-smface   is  horizontal  and  the  wall- 

face  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45^-^  to  the  vertical, 

or  J  second,  if  the  wall-face  is  vertical  and  the  ground-surface 
inclined  at  an  angle  <f>  to  the  horizon. 
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When  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  horizontal  and  the  face  of 
the  wall  vertical,  and  when  0=45°,  the  above  formula  gives  the 
correct  magnitude  of  P.  Its  direction,  however,  is  not  horizontal, 
but  makes  an  angle  with  the  vertical  equal  to  the  angle  of  friction 
between  the  earth  and  the  wall.  The  wall-face  is  generally  suffi- 
ciently rough  to  hold  fast  a  layer  of  earth,  and  in  all  probability 
Boussinesque's  assumption  that  the.  friction  between  the  wall  and 
the  earth  is  equal  to  that  inherent  in  the  earth  is  a  near 
approximation  to  the  truth.  The  direction  of  P  will  thus  be  con- 
siderably modified,  leading  to  a  smaller  overturning  moment  and 
a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  necessary  thickness  of  the 
wall. 

In  practice  the  thrust  P  may  always  be  made  small  by  carrying 
up  the  backing  in  well-punned  horizontal  layers. 

In  order  to  neutralize  the  very  great  thrust  often  induced  by 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing  and  the  consequent  swelling,  a  most 
effective  expedient  is  to  give  a  batter  of  about  1  in  1  to  the  rear 
line  of  the  wall  extending  below  the  line  to  which  frost  pene- 
trates. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  formulating  a  table  of  earth  thrusts 
arises  from  the  fact  that  there  is  an  infinite  variety  of  earth  work. 
As  an  example  of  this,  Airy  states  that  he  has  found  the  cohesive 
power  of  clay  to  vary  from  168  to  800  pounds  per  square  foot, 
the  corresponding  coefficients  of  friction  varying  from  1.15  to  .36, 
and  that  even  this  wide  range  is  less  than  might  be  found  in 
practice. 

A  correct  theory  for  the  design  of  retaining-walls  is  as  yet  wanting. 
According  to  Baker,  experience  has  shown  that  with  good  backing 
and  a  good  foimdation  the  stability  of  a  wall  will  be  msured  by  making 
its  thickness  one  fourth  the  height,  and  giving  it  a  front  batter  of 
1  or  2  in.  per  foot,  and  that  under  no  conditions  of  ordinary  surcharge 
or  heavy  backing  need  its  thickness  exceed  one  half  the  height. 
Baker's  usual  practice  in  groimd  of  average  character  is  to  make  the 
thickness  one  third  the  height  from  the  top  of  the  footings,  and  if 
any  material  is  taken  out  to  form  a  face  panel,  three  fourths  of  it  is 
put  back  in  the  form  of  a  pilaster. 

General  Fanshawe's  rule  for  brick  walls  of  rectangular  section 
retaining  ordinary  material  is  to  make  the  thickness 
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24%  of  the  height  for  a  batter  of  1 


in    5 


25% 

26% 

27% 

28% 

30% 

32% 

(I   , 
(( 


'  1  in  6; 
'  1  in  8; 
'  1  in  10; 
'  1  in  12; 
lin24; 
for  a  vertical  wall. 


As  a  general  rule^  a  batter  of  1  in  24  to  1  in  12  is  usually  adopted 
m  practice,  and  should  not  exceed  one  sixth  of  the  height  of  the  wall. 
The  stability  of  a  wall  with  a  straight  or  a  curved  batter  in  compression 
is  always  greater  than  that  of  a  wall  with  a  vertical  face.  This  is 
especially  the  case  if  the  joints  are  at  right  angles  to  the  face,  when 
the  tendency  to  slide  forward  is  largely  diminished. 

Again,  if  the  wall  turns  round  the  toe  ever  so  little,  the  wall  with 
a  vertical  face  overhangs  and  gives  an  idea  of  instability,  while  it 
also  offends  the  eye.  When  the  face  has  a  batter  a  slight  rotation  is 
not  noticed. 

By  the  use  of  coimterforts  it  can  be  shown  that  there  is  a  small 
saving  of  masonry  in  a  vertical  wall  of  rectangular  section.  Brunei 
curved  the  face  of  a  retaining-wall  and  made  its  thickness  one  fifth  or 
one  sixth  of  the  height.  He  also  used  comiterforts  30  ins.  wide  at 
intervals  of  10  ft. 

Experience  indicates  that  counterforts  should  be  stepped.  The 
width  of  the  top  of  a  wall  should  be  as  small  as  possible  consistent 
with  soimd  construction. 

The  thickness  at  the  footing  adopted  by  Vauban  for  walls  with 
a  front  batter  of  1  in  5  or  1  in  6  and  plumb  at  the  rear  is  approxi- 
mately given  by  the  empirical  formula 

thickness  =  .19jff-f  4  ft., 

H  being  the  height  of  the  wall  above  the  footing.  Counterforts 
were  introduced  at  intervals  of  15  ft.  for  walls  above  35  ft.  in  height 
and  at  intervals  of  12  ft.  for  walls  of  less  height.    The  counterfort 

IT 

projects  from  the  wall  a  distance  of  r--l-3  ft.  approximately,  and  the 

o 
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TJ 

approximate  width  of  the  counterfort  is  r^  -f  3  ft.,  diminishing  to 

The  great  importance  of  the  foundation  will  be  better  appreciated 
by  bearing  in  mind  that  the  great  majority  of  failures  have  been  due 
to  defective  foundations.  If  water  can  percolate  to  the  foundation, 
a  softening  action  begins  and  a  consequent  settlement  takes  place, 
which  is  most  rapid  in  the  region  subjected  to  the  greatest  pressure, 
viz.,  the  toe.  In  order  to  counteract  this  tendency  to  settle,  the  toe 
may  be  supported  by  raking  piles,  the  rake  being  given  to  diminish 
the  bending  action  of  the  thrust  on  the  piles.  It  is  also  advisable  to 
distribute  the  weight  as  imiformly  as  possible  over  the  base,  a  con- 
dition which  is  not  compatible  with  large  front  batters  and  deep 
offsets,  as  they  tend  to  concentrate  weight  on  isolated  points.  In 
the  case  of  dock  walls,  too,  a  large  front  batter  will  keep  a  ship  farther 
away  from  the  coping  and  will  necessitate  thicker  fenders,  as  well  as 
cranes  with  wider  throws.  As  an  objection  to  offsets  Bernays  urges 
that,  in  settling,  the  backing  is  liable  to  hang  upon  them,  forming 
large  holes  underneath.  He  therefore  favors  the  substitution  of  a 
batter  for  the  offsets.  On  the  other  hand,  if  water  stands  on  both 
sides  of  the  walls,  the  hydrostatic  pressure  on  the  offsets  will  greatly 
increase  its  stability. 

Dock  walls  are  liable  to  far  greater  variations  of  thrust  than 
ordinary  retaining-walls.  The  water  in  a  dock  with  an  impermeable 
bottom  may  stand  at  a  much  higher  level  than  the  water  at  the  back 
of  the  wall,  and  its  pressure  may  thus  even  more  than  neutralize  the 
thrust  due  to  the  backing.  With  a  porous  bottom  the  stability  of  a 
wall  may  be  greatly  diminished  by  an  upward  pressure  on  the  base. 
The  experience  of  dock-wall  failures  has  led  to  the  concUision  that 
a  large  moment  of  stability  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  "weight 
with  a  good  grip  on  the  ground.'^  Many  authorities,  both  practical 
and  theoretical,  have  urged  the  great  advantages  in  economy  and 
strength  attending  the  employment  of  counterforts.  The  use  of 
Portland  cement,  or  cement  concrete,  will  guard  against  the  breaking 
away  of  the  coimterforts  from  the  main  body  of  the  wall,  as  has  often 
happened  in  the  case  of  the  older  walls.  But  a  uniform  distribution 
of  pressiu'e  as  well  as  of  weight  is  important,  and  it  therefore  seems 
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more  desirable  to  introduce  the  extra  weight  of  the  counterforts  into 
the  main  wall.  Besides,  the  building  of  the  counterforts  entails  of 
itself  an  increased  expense. 

14,  Reservoir  Walls. — Let  /  be  the  maximimi  safe  pressure  per 
square  foot  of  horizontal  base,  at  inner  face  of  a  full  reservoir,  at 
outer  face  when  empty. 

Let  w  be  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  masonry. 
Assume  that  the  wall  is  to  be  of  uniform  strength,  i.e.,  that  the 
section  of  the  wall  is  of  such  form  that  in  passing 
from  any  horizontal  section  to  the  consecutive  one 
below,  the  ratio  of  the  increment  of  the  weight 
to  the  increment  of  the  surface  is  constant  and 
equal  to  /. 

Let  AB,  Fig.  364,  be  the  top  of  the  wall. 
Take  any  point  0  as  origin,   and  the  vertical 
through  0  as  the  axis  of  x. 
^,N  G  bi — ^,       Let  OA  =^1,  0B^t2,  and  let 
Fig.  364.  T  =^ti-\-t2=-AB. 

For  the  profile  AP  consider  a  layer  of  thickness  dx  at  a  depth  z. 
Then 

dy       '' ^^^ 

^       f  dy 
or  dz^——; 

w  y 

therefore  x = —  log«  y + c, 

c  being  a  constant  of  integration. 
When  x=0,  y=ii; 

therefore  0  =—  log^  t\  +c, 

and  hence  x^-\oe^r, (2) 

which  is  the  equation  to  AP  and  is  the  logarithmic  curve. 
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It  may  be  similarly  shown  that  the  equation  to  BQ  is 

^'i^^l (3) 

Equations  (2)  and  (3)  may  also  be  written  in  the  forms 

y-hel' (4) 

W_ 

and  y^t2ef'. (5) 

Corresponding  points  on  *  the  profiles,  e.g.,  P  and  Q,  have  a 

common  subtangent  of  the  constant  value  -i  for 

w 

NT=PNtmNPT{^j^)=l.    .....    (6) 

AreaPiVOA=/V^=<,(^e7'-/-)-i(y,-tO.   .    .    (7) 
where  Pi\r=Fi. 

AiesiQN0B='£'ydx-l(Y2-t2), (8) 

where  QN  -  Fj. 

Therefore  the  area  QPAB =^(1^1  +  Yi-h+h)  =^(r -  T),  .    (9) 

where  PQ-ri  + 72=7'. 

Thus  the  area  of  the  portion  under  consideration  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  subtangent  and  the  difference  of  thickness  at  top 
and  bottom. 

Lines  of  Resistance  toith  Reservoir  Empty. — Let  gi  be  the  point  in 
which  the  vertical  through  the  C.  of  G.  of  the  portion  OAPN  intersects 
PN.    Then 

NgiXare&OAPN=  /   ydx^,    and  therefore 
or  Ngi J — . 
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So  if  sf2  be  the  point  in  which  the  vertical  through  the  C.  of  G.  of 
the  portion  OBQN  intersects  QN, 


Ng2 


Y2  +  t2 


Let  G  be  the  point  in  which  the  vertical  through  the  C.  of  G. 
of  the  whole  mass  ABQP  intersects  PQ.    Then 


ATGXarea  ABQP^NgiXSi.Tea.  AONP-Ng2XSiTe8L  BONQ, 


or 


■A 

w 


NGt{Yr-h  +  Y2-h)^:^^iYi^-h^)-;^J^{Y^-ti'). 


Therefore 


NG= 


11.^  i    ...    11 
4  u 

(J,^^h^)^{Y2^'-t2^) 


The  horizontal  distance  between  G  and  a  vertical   through  the 
middle  point  of  AB 

Mr    ^rf     M    (r,-<i)'-(r2-<2)^    (Y,-h)-(Y2-t2) 
=iV(?-2«i-<2)=  i^Y,-h  +  Y2-t,) 4 

=one   half    of  the  horizontal  distance  between    the  verticals 

through  the  middle  points  of  AB  and  QP. 

The  locus  of  G  can  therefore  be  easily  plotted. 

Lines  of  Resistance  with  Reservoir  Full. — Let  R  be    the  centre 

of  resistance  in  PQ  (Fig.  365). 

Draw  the  vertical  QS^  and  consider  the 

equilibrium  of  the  mass  QSAPQ, 

Let    If/ =  weight    of     a    cubic     foot   of 

water. 

lo'x^  X 

-^r-=  moment  of    water-pressure   against 

OS  about  R 
=»  moment  of   weight    of  QBS   about 
ft  4- moment  of  weight  of  QPAB 
about  R, 


Fig.  365. 


or 


-g-  ^moment  of  QBS  about  R  +^(7"  -  T)v)GR. 
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The  first  term  on  the  right-hand  side  of  this  equation  is  gener- 
ally very  small  and  may  be  disregarded^  the  error  being  on  the 
safe  side. 

In  such  case 


GR^ 


1  v/     x3 


6  /  r-r-r 

Also  the  mean  intensity  of  the  vertical  pressure 

wXaresL  APQB      (  __  JTX 
PQ  "'V     TV' 


=Po= 


and  the  maximum  intensity  of  the  vertical  pressure 

2R  .X'- 


2R       y  r) 
"{i-zq)r  *'  1-23 


or 


=^(l+69)=/(l+69)(l-^). 


General  Case, — Let  the  profile  be  of  any  form,  and  consider 
any  portion  ABQP,  Fig.  366. 

Take  the  vertical  through  Q  as 
the  axis  of  x,  and  the  horizontal  line 
coincident  with  top  of  wall  as  the 
axis  of  y. 

The  horizontal  distance  (y)  between 
the  axis  of  z  and  the  vertical  through 
the  C.  of  G.  of  the  portion  under  con- 
sideration is  given  by  the  equation . 


yfj'^^fj'y^' 


Y ^ 

Fio.  366. 


t  being   the  width,  dx  the  thickness, 

and  y  the  horizontal  distance  from  OQ  of  the  C.  of  G.  of  any  layer 

MN  at  a  depth  x  from  the  top. 
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When  the  reservoir  is  empty,  the  deviation  of  the  centre  of  resist- 
ance from  the  centre  of  base 

T 

When  the  roservoir  is  fvU,  let  q^T  be  the  deviation  of  the  centre 
of  resistance  from  the  centre  of  the  base,  and  disregard  the  moment 
of  the  weight  of  the  water  between  OQ  and  the  profile  BQ.    Then 

moment  of  water-pr.  ±  moment  of  wt.  of  OBQ    -^ 
^^"  weiRht  oiABQP  ^^ 


1     Wx^        __,^ 
^wj   tdx 


Hence 


w  I    tdx 


15.  Relations  between  the  Elastic  Constants. —  In  an  isotropic 

body,  i.e.,  in  a  body  whose  properties  are  the  same  in  all  directions 

if  three  simple  stresses,  p,  of  the  same  magnitude  and  sign  are 

applied  in  three  different  directions,  there  is  no  distortion  of  form 

and  the  volume  only  is  changed.    If  dV  is  the  change  in  the  volume 

dV 
y,  the  strain  is  measured  by  the  ratio  -rr,  and  if  X  is  a  coefficient 

such  that  'y='^f  then  K  or  the  ratio  of  the  stress  to  the  strain  is 

called  the  bulk  modulus  or  the  modulus  of  cubic  compressibility. 

The  linear  dimensions  of  the  body  change  equally.    Let  a  be 
one  of  these  dimensions.    Then  7aa^, 

8V    Sa^'da      da 

and  *T7"  =  — ^ — ^3 — , 

V        a^  a' 

if  the  cubic  strain  is  small. 

Hence  the  linear  strain = —  ==o-?r=oT- 

a     3  V      3k 
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Relation  between  G  and  E. — ^A  shear  stress  q  along  the  face  AC, 
Fig.  367,  of  the  square  ABDC  distorts  the  square 
into  the  rhombus  BA'C'D. 

Draw  CE  perpendicular  to  BC\    Then  the  strain 
along  the  (Uagonal  BC 

CB-CB    CE    ICC 
CB 


CB 


2CD 


or 


c=- 


»i  (shearing  strain), 
0 


Fio.  307. 


Again,  it  has  already  been  shown  that  a  pair  of  eqwlibrating 
stresses  g,  Fig.  368,  develope  an  equal  tensile  stress  q  along  one  diago- 
nal and  an  eqxial  compressive  stress  q  along  the  other.    Hence 
the  total  longitudinal  strain 


q  q  q  q  q    <^  being  Poisson's  ratio,  Chapter  IV, 


Therefore 


G 


2\(T+1/ 


Relation  between  G,  E,  and  K. — Let  a  pull  of  in- 
FiQ.  3ftS.       tensity  p  act  upon  the  upper  and  lower  faces  BD 
and  FH  of  an  elementary  cube,  Fig.  369,  and  let  this  stress  be 

divided  into  three  portions  each  equal  to  ^.    Without  changing  the 

condition  of  stress  it  may  be  assumed  that  a  pull  and  a  push,  each 

P 
of  intensity  ^,  act  upon  the  remaining  faces. 

p  V 

C!ombining  the  pull  -^  on  the  faces  BD  and  FH,  with  the  push  ~ 

on  the  faces  BE  and  CH,  the  result  is  a  simple  shear  along  a 
plane  making  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  axis  of  the  pull. 

P 
Combining  again  a  second  pull  ^  on  the  faces  BD  and  FH  with 
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y^H 


the  push  on  the  faces  AH  and  BG,  the  result  is  also  a  simple  shear 

in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  first  plane 
"i^  and  making  an  angle  of  46°  with  the  axis  of 

P 
the  pull.    There  is  now  left  a  pull  ^  on  each 

o 

,ji  face  of  the  cube,  producing  a  cubic  dilatar 

tion.    Then 

the  lineal  strain  due  to  the  bulk  strain 

~d\k)~9  K' 
the  Uneal  strain  due  to  the  first  shearing  strain 

~2\G)    6G' 
the  lineal  strain  due  to  the  second  shearing  strain 


/iP\_iP 

\g}~&g- 


'2 


1  V     1  p     1  p 
Thus  the  total  longitudinal  stram =o^+6G"'"6G 


~3\SK'^G)~E' 


and  therefore 


K= 


GE 


and    E=- 


9KG 


9G-ZE     '*""    "~3K+G' 

1  p      1  V      p /    1  1\ 

Again,  the  lateral  strain  ^g^^o^^Q  Voa  "  3k)  '  ^^^  therefore 
Poisson's  ratio  is  given  by 

3\3K^g} 


6K+2G        2G 
"3K-2G  ~E-2G' 


3\2(?    ZK 


from  which 


G- 


oE 


2(a  +  l)' 
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and  therefore 


3((7-2)- 

The  preceding  resiilts  may  also  be  obtamed  in  the  following 
manner: 

Let  a  solid  body  be  strained  uniformly,  i.e.,  in  such  a  manner  that 
lines  of  particles  which  are  parallel  in  the  free  state  remain  parallel 
in  the  strained  state,  their  lengths  being  altered  in  a  given  ratio 
which  is  practically  very  small.  Lines  of  particles  which  are  oblique 
to  each  other  in  the  free  state  are  generally  inclined  at  different 
angles  in  the  stramed  state,  and  their  lengths  are  altered  in  different 
ratios. 

Let  the  straining  of  the  body  convert  a  rectangular  portion 
ABCD  (Fig.  370)  into  the  rectangle  AB'Ciy,  where  AB'  =  {l+a)AB 
andilZ)'  =  (l-f^)ilZ). 

Now  a  and  ^  are  very  small,  so  that  their  joint  effect  may 
be  considered  to  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  their  separate  effects. 
Hpnce: 

First,    Let  a  simple  longitudinal  strain  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
AB  convert   the   rectangle  ABCD  into  the 
rectBJigle  AB' ED,  where  BB'^aAB.  d'L 

A  line  OF  will  move  into  the  position  D 
OF,  when  FF'^aDF,  and 

.       ,        x^r,     OF' -OF 
the  strain  along  0F=- — ^yp — 


FF'eosO    a-DF cos 0 
'—Qp--       OP       =acos2(?, 


Fio.  370. 


ff  being  the  angle  OFD, 

Also,  the  *' distortion  or  deviation  from  rectangularity '' 

-angle  FOF'  =  — ^ —  = ^ =«  cos  0  sm  0. 

Second.  Let  a  pimple  longitudinal  strain  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  AD  convert  the  rectangle  ABCD  into  the  rectangle  ABKD', 
where  DU^P' AD. 

The  line  OF  will  move  into  the  position  O'F",  where  00"  ^^AO 
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and  F'^F^DU^pAD]  therefore 

(yF"-OF 

the  strain  along  OF = — •7)p — •        • 

Draw  (yjlf  parcel  to  OF.    Then. 

(yp" -OF =(yF" -0'M^F"M sin  e=^{F''F-FM)  sin  0 
^iPU-OO')  sin  0=^(AD-AO)  sm  d 
—fi'OD  sin  0;  therefore 

the  strain  along  OF^^ — ^ «^  sin^  0. 

The  distortion^ the  angle  F'^O^M 

F''Mcx>s0    p'ODcoa0    ^  .    ^ 
= — Qp = Qp ^p  an  0  cos  0. 

Hence  when  the  stnuns  are  simultaneous,  the  line  OF  will  take 
the  position  O'F'"  between  O'F"  and  OF',  and 

the  total  strain  along  OF==a  cos^  0+^  sin^  0\ 
the  totoZ  distortion  =  {a—fi)  sin  d  cos  d. 

Again,  draw  a  line  OG  perpendicular  to  OF. 

The  angle  OGA  ^90^-0,  and  hence,  from  the  above, 

the  total  strain  along  00 =a  sin^  0-\-p  cos^  0, 
and  the  corresponding  distortion  =  (a  -^)  sin  d  cos  0, 

Denote  the  strain  along  OF  by  ci,  that  along  OG  by  62,  and  each 
of  the  equal  distortions  by  x-.    Then 

6i-l-C2=a+/?. 

Again,  if  OF,  OG,  Fig.  371,  are  the  sides  of  a  rectangle  enclosed 
in  the  rectangle  ABCD,  the  straining  will  convert  the  rectangle  into 
an  oblique  figure  with  its  opposite  sides  parallel.  The  lengths  of 
adjacent  sides  are  altered  by  the  amounts  ci  and  62,  and  the  angle 
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d  by  0.  The  above  results  may  also  be  considered  to  hold  true  if 
the  straining,  instead  of  being  uniform,  varies  continuously  from 
point  to  point. 

Consider  a  unit  cube  ABCD  subject  to  stresses  of  intensity  pi 
and    p2    upon   the  parallel  faces  AD,  ?■ 

BC  and  AB,  DC.      By  Art.  1,  Chap, 
IV, 


Pl_  P2 


R4~ 


►p, 


and  the  strain  perpendicular  to  the  face 

If  the  stresses  are  of  equal  intensity  but  of  opposite  kind,  i.e., 
if  the  one  is  a  tension  and  the  other  a  compression, 
Pi  =  — P2=P,  suppose;  then 

a=  — /9=-^(n — ),  and  the  third  strain  is  nil. 

Thus  the  volume  of  the  strained  solid 

« (1  +a)(l  -a)(l)  =  1  -a^  =  1,  approximately, 

so  that  the  volume  is  not  sensibly  changed. 

Also,  if  OGHF  is  an  enclosed  square,  0  being  the  middle  point 
of  AD,  e=45^  and 

a+/3 


Ci=C2  =  " 


=0= Strain  along  OF  or  OG, 


and  the  distortion = change  in  angle  0 

This  result  raay  be  at  once  deduced  from  the  figure.    For 
^     FOG    OD     1+p     1-a    ,     /90*-^\ 
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or 

since  <t>  is  very  small.    Hence 

As  already  shown  in  Art.  2,  shearing  cannot  take  place  along 
one  plane  only,  and  at  any  point  of  a  strained  solid  the  shears  along 
planes  at  right  angles  are  of  equal  intensity.  The  effect  of  such 
stresses  is  merely  to  produce  a  distortion  of  figure,  and  generally 
without  sensible  change  of  volume. 

Thus  shears  of  mtensity  q  along  the  parallel  faces  of  the  imit 
square  ABCD  will  merely  distort  the  square  into  a  rhombus  ABC'iy 
(Fig.  372).    Denoting  the  change  of  angle  by 
^,  and  assuming  that  the  "stress  is   propor- 
tional to  the  strain," 

where  (?  is  a  coefficient  called  the  modvlus  of 
rigidity,  and  depends  upon  a  change  of  form. 
It  is  stated  in  the  same  imits  as  are  employed 
to  specify  the  stress. 

Consider  a  section  along  the  diagonal  BD. 

The  stresses  on  the  faces  AB,  AD,  and  on  CB,  CD,  resolved 

parallel  and  perpendicular  to  BD,  are  evidently  equivalent  to  nil 

and  a  normal  force  gV2  respectively.      Thus  there  is  no  sliding 

tendency  along  BD,  but  the  two  portions  ABD  and  CBD  exert 

upon  each  other  a  pull,  or  tension,  of  intensity  -^     ^/=  ""?' 

Similarly  it  may  be  shown  that  there  is  no  tendency  to  slide 
along  AC,  but  that  the  two  portions  ABC  and  ADC  exert  upon 
each  other  a  pressure  of  intensity  g.  The  straining  due  to  the  shear- 
ing stresses  is,  therefore,  identical  with  that  produced  by  a  thrust 
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and  tension  of  equal  intensity  upon  planes  at  45^.    Hence,  as  proved 
above, 


and  therefore 


5-(?0-=<?|(i+i), 

Ea        q 


G= 


2{a  +  l)     4; 


Now  a  rarely  exceeds  4,  and  hence  G  is  generally <  tE. 
Again, 


Therefore 


oE        2(7+1 
&K+2G 


16.  General  Equations  of  Stress. — Let  x,  y,  zhe  the  co-ordinates 
with  respect  to  three  rectangular  axes  of  any  point  0  in  a  strained 
body. 

(Consider  the  equilibrium  of  an  ele- 
ment of  the  body  in  the  form  of  an 
indefinitely  small  parallelopiped  with 
its  edges  OA(=dx),  OB(^dy),  OC{^dz) 
parallel  to  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  faces  of  the  element 
are  sufficiently  small  to  allow  of  the 
distribution  of  stress  over  them  being 
regarded  as  imiform.  The  resultant 
force  on  each  face  will  therefore  be  a 
single  force  acting  at  its  middle  point. 
Let  Xi,  Yi,  Zi  be  the  components  parallel  to  the  axes,  x,  t/,  z  of  the 

resultant  force  per  imit  area  on  the  face  BC. 
"   X2,  Y2,  Z2  be  the  corresponding  components  for  the  face  AC. 
"   X3,  Ysy  Zz  be  the  corresponding  components  for  the  face  AB. 
These  components  are  functions  of  x,  y,  z,  and  therefore  become 

-(^■+f*).  -{^'-'^4  -(^■-f'^) 


Fig.  373. 
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for  the  adjacent  face  AD; 

-{^'*'-§4  -{^'-^>y -i'--^) 

for  the  adjacent  face  BD; 

-(x..^).   -(r..^).   -{z,.^) 

for  the  adjacent  face  DC. 

Hence  the  total  stress  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x 

^Xidydz-  (Xi  +^dx)dydz-{'X2fizdx-  {x2-¥^j^y)dzdx 

Xz-\—^dz)dxdy 
(dX\    dX2  ,  dXz\  ,   ,   , 

Similarly,  the  total  stress  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y 

and  the  total  stress  parallel  to  the  axis  of  z 

(dZi^dZ2dZ3\,  ,  . 

'-VdF^ii'-drr^y'^' 

Let  jO  be  the  density  of  the  mass  at  0,  and  let  P^.,  Py,  P,  be  the 
•components  parallel  to  the  axes  of  x,  t/,  z  of  the  external  force,  per 
unit  mass,  at  0. 

pdxdydzPx  is  the  component  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x  of  the 

external  force  on  the  element; 
pdxdydzPy  is  the  component  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y  of  the 

external  force  on  the  element; 
pdxdydzPt  is  the  component  parallel  to  the  axis  of  z  of  the 
external  force  on  the  element. 
The  element  is  in  equilibrium. 
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Therefore 


dXi    dX2    dXs      _^ 

"d^  "*""%"  ■^^°''^'' 

dYi    dYz    dYs 
dx^  dy^  dz  'f"^"'' 
dZ\     dZ2  ,  dZs      J, 


dz 


(1) 


These  are  the  general  equations  of  stress. 

Again,  take  moments  about  axes  through  the  centre  of  the  ele- 
ment parallel  to  the  axes  of  co-ordinates,  and  neglect  terms  involving 
{dx)Hydz,  dx{dy)^dz,  dxdy{dzY.     Then 

73=^2,    ^1=^3,    and    X2-Y1:       ...     (2) 

Adopting  Lame's  notation,  i.e.,  taking 
JVi,  N2j  Nz  as  the  normal  intensities  of  stress  at  0  on  planes  per- 
pendicular to  the  axes  of  Xj  y,  z; 
Ti  as  the  tangential  intensity  of  stress  at  0  on  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  rr  if  due  to  a  stress 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  y,  or  on  a  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  of  y  if  due  to  a  stress  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  x;  and  T2,  Tz  similarly,  equa- 
tions (1)  become 


dNi.dTzdT2_  P 
dx^  dy^  dz     ^^" 

dTz    dN2^d7\_ 
^-^  ^  dy       ^-  -P^yy 


dx 


dz 


dT2^dTi    dNs^  p 
dx^  dy'^  dz  ""^^'• 


(3) 


Next  consider  the  equilibrium   of  a  tetrahedral  element  hav- 
ing three  of  its  faces  parallel  to   the  co- 
ordinate planes.    Let  Z,  m,  n  be  the  direc- 
tion-cosines of  the  normal  to  the  fourth 
face. 

Also,  let  X,  Y,  Z  he  the  components 
parallel  to  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z  of  the  in- 
tensity of  stress  R  on  the  fourth  face. 

X-=lNi  +mT3  +nT2  +yPJdx. 

But  the  last  term  disappears  in  the  Fio.  374. 

limit  when  the  tetrahedron  is  indefinitely  small,  and  hence 
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Y'^lTz-\'mN2+nTi; 


(4) 


These  three  equations  define  R  in  direction  and  magnitude  when 
the  stresses  on  the  three  rectangular  planes  are  known. 

Let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  planes  upon  which  the  stress 
is  wholly  normal.    We  have 

X^IR,    y=mfl,    Z^nR (5) 

Substituting  these  values  of  X,  y,  Z  in  eqs.  (4)  and  eliminating 
2,  m,  n,  we  obtain 

R^-R\Ni  +N2  +Ns)  +R{NiN2+N2Nz+NbNi)  -  Ti^  -  Tz^  -  T^ 
'-{NiN2Nz''NiTi^-N2T2^'-NzTs^+2TiT2Tz)^0,.     .    .     (6) 

a  cubic  equation  giving  three  real  values  for  R,  and  therefore  three 
sets  of  values  for  i,  m,  and  n,  showing  that  there  are  three  planes 
at  0  on  each  of  which  the  intensity  of  stress  is  wholly  normal.  These 
planes  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other  and  are  called  principal 
planeSj  the  corresponding  stresses  being  principal  stresses.  They 
are  the  principal  planes  of  the  quadric 

Nix^+N2y^-\-N3gf^+2Tiyz-\'2T2ZX-\'2T3xy=c.    .    .     (7) 

For  the  equation  to  the  tangent  plane  at  the  extremity  of  a  radius  r 
whose  direction-cosines  are  Z,  m,  n  is 

Xrx  +  Yry-^-Zrz^c, (8) 

and  the  equation  of  the  parallel  diametral  plane  is 

Xx-^Yy+Zz^O (9) 

The  direction-cosines  of  the  perpendicular  to  this  plane  are 

X        y_^       Z__ 
fl"^'     ^-m,    ^-n, 

80  that  the  resultant  stress  R  must  act  in  the  direction  of  this  per- 
pendicular. 
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Hence  the  intensities  of  stress  on  the  planes  perpendicular  to 
the  axes  of  the  quadric  (7)  are  wholly  normal. 

Refer  the  quadric  to  its  principal  planes  as  planes  of  reference.' 
All  the  T'a  vanish  and  its  equation  becomes 

Nix'+Nuf'+Nsg^'C (10) 

Also,  the  general  equations  (3)  become 


dNz 


(11) 


Again, 

Consider  X,  Y,  Z  as  the  co-ordinates  of  the  extremity  of  the 
straight  line  representing  R  in  du'ection  and  magnitude.  Equation 
(12)  is  then  the  equation  to  an  ellipsoid  whose  semi-axes  are  Ni,  N2, 
JV3.  As  a  plane  at  0  turns  around  0  as  a  fixed  centre,  the  extremity 
of  a  line  representing  the  intensity  of  stress  R  on  the  plane  will  trace 
out  an  ellipsoid.    This  ellipsoid  is  called  the  ellipsoid  of  stress. 

Note  1.  The  coefficients  in  the  cubic  equation  (6)  are  invariants. 
Thus,  N1+N2+NZ  is  constant,  or  the  sum  of  three  normal  intensities 
of  stress  on  three  planes  placed  at  right  angles  at  any  point  of  a 
strained  body  is  the  same  for  all  positions  of  the  three  planes. 

Note  2.    The  perpendicular  p  from  0  on  the  tangent  plane, 

equation  (8), 

c                                            c 
«=^=p,    and  therefore    /?«= — (13) 

Note  3.  Let  the  stress  be  the  same  for  all  positions  of  the  plane 
at  0.  Then  Ni^N2^Nzy  and  the  ellipsoid  (12)  becomes  a  sphere. 
The  stress  is  therefore  everywhere  normal,  and  the  body  must  be  a 
perfect  fluid.  (Conversely,  if  the  stress  is  everywhere  normal,  the 
body  must  be  a  perfect  fluid,  the  ellipsoid  becomes  a  sphere,  and 
therefore  N\  '=N2'^Nz. 
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17.  Relation  between  Stress  and  Strain. — ^In  Art.  15  it  was  shown 
that  when  the  size  and  figure  of  a  body  are  altered  in  two  dimensions, 
there  is  an  eUipse  of  strain  analogous  to  the  ellipse  of  stress.  If  the 
alteration  takes  place  in  three  dimensions,  it  may  be  similarly  shown 
that  every  state  of  strain  may  be  represented  by  an  ellipsoid  of  strain 
analogous  to  the  ellipsoid  of  stress.  The  axes  of  the  ellipsoid  are 
the  principal  axes  of  strain,  and  every  strain  may  be  resolved  into 
three  simple  strains  parallel  to  these  axes. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  strains  remain  very  small,  that  the  stresses 
^2  developed  are  proportional  to  the  corre- 

sponding strains,  and  that  their  effects 
may  be  superposed. 

Consider  an  element  of  the  unstrained 
body  in  the  form  of  a  rectangular  par- 
allelopiped  having  its  edges  PO(=A), 
Pi2(=*;),  P/S(-=Z)  parallel  to  the  axes  of 
co-ordinates. 

When  the  body  is  strained,  the  element 
becomes  distorted,  the  new  edges  being 

Let  X,  y,  z  be  the  co-ordinates  of  P. 

Let  x+Ujy+v,  z+whe  the  co-ordinates  of  P'. 

By  Taylor's  Theorem  the  co-ordinates  with  respect  to  P'  of 

du\      ,dv     ,dw 


Fig.  375. 


Therefore 


n,        ,dti     -A     dv\      .dw 
i«g'-»(..|); 


Ffl'. 


FS' 


-<'-S)-J 


(14) 
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Hence  strjun  parallel  to  aads  of  x= — p^ — =-3-=Eex; 

FR'-PR    dv 


ii  it  a  ti     ti      a 


a  ii  it  ti     a     a      ^__ 


PR 
FS'-PS    dw 


-Ty"^'"' 


PS      ~dz 


=X-=^«»- 


(15) 


Agfuii,  cos  Q'Ffl' 


/      du\du    /      dv\dv    dwdw 
V'^di/d^'^V'^d^'di'^d^'di 


In  the  limit  this  reduces  to 


Similarly, 


cos  Q'FR  ^T^+j-. 
ay     dx 

cos  0'i>'S'=_+_; 


(16) 


Volmne  of  mistrained  element =AA;Z; 

Volume  of  distorted  element    "  ^4  ^ + ^)  (^ + Ty  (l + ^ 

multiplied  by  the  cosines  of  small 
angles 

-AW(l+g+|+^     in  the  limit. 


Therefore 


Difference  of  voliune         du    dv    dw 
Vol.  of  unstrained  element  ~dx    dy    dz 


(17) 


^E{e^+ey+e,) 

—the  voZwme  or  cu&ic  strain. 

i8.  Isotropic    Bodies,  i.e.,   bodies  possessing  the  same  elastic 
properties  in  all  directions. 
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A  normal  stress  of  intensity  Ni  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x  produces 

N 
a  simple  longitudinal  strain  -^^  and  two  simple  lateral  stridns, 

each" — ^,  parallel  to  the  axes  of  y  and  z,  E  being  the  ordinary 

modulus  of  elasticity  and  a  Poisson's  ratio  (Art.  1,  Chap.  IV). 

Normal  stresses  N2,  Nz  parallel  to  the  axes  of  y  and  z  may  be 
similarly  treated. 

Let  the  three  normal  stresses  act  simultaneously  and  superpose 
the  results.    Then 

A  X  1   i.    •           11  IX        •     r        ^1     N2+NB    du     _ 
total  stram  parallel  to  axis  of  3;=-g- « —  =n|-  =-Bc,; 


(t    (t      1 1  t  ( 


H         ii  i  t      t  t 


oE 

N2_  Nz+Ni    dv 
y'^  E         oE     ^dy 

Ns     N1+N2    dw 
dz  " 


E 


aE 


-Eey] 
-Ee,. 


(18) 


The  form  in  which  these  equations  are  given  is  due  to  Grashof. 
Solving  for  Ni,  N2,  Nz, 


a{a-l)E^  aE^ 

^^"((T+l)((T-2)^''^(cT  +  l)(cT-2)^^>''^^'^' 

a{a-\)E^  aW 

^^'((T  +  l)(cT-2)^«'"^((T  +  l)(^-2)^^'"^^'^' 

■  a{c-l)E^  aE^ 

^^"■(cT-hl)(<T-2)^''^(cT-hl)(cT-2)^^''^^>'^' 


which  may  be  written  in  the  form 

iVi=A£c,-l-iE(ey+c,), 
N2 = AEey + >US^(e,  +  e^), 
Nz^-AEe^  +  iEie^+ey), 

a{a-l)E 


wnere 


A'- 
X- 


•(cT+l)(cT-2)' 

oE 


and  X  is  the  coefficient  of  dilatation. 


(19) 


(20) 
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Again,  the  straining  changes  the  angle  RPS  by  an  amount 
T—  +^,  producing  two  tangential  stresses,  each  equal  to  G  (j-  +;r*) , 
parallel  to  the  axes  of  y  and  z.  .  Therefore 

Simil„Iy,  t.-g{^+^).  f (21) 

G  is  called  the  coefficient  of  rigidity  or  transverse  elasticity.  It 
is  designated  n  in  Thomson  and  Tait's  notation,  and  /<  in  Lamp's 
notation. 

Relation  between  A,  ^,  and  G. — Equations  (20)  and  (21)  pre- 
serve the  same  forms  whatever  rectangular  axes  may  be  chosen. 

Keep  the  axis  of  z  fixed  and  turn  the  axes  of  z  and  y  through 
an  angle  a. 

Let  iVi'  be  the  normal  stress  parallel  to  the  new  axis  of  x.    Then 

Ni'  =  ATi  cos2  a  +N2  sin^  a+2T3  sin  a  cos  a.  .    .     (22) 
Let  a/,  y'  and  u\  xf  be  the  new  co-ordinates  and  displacements. 

Therefore        isrx'-A^+^^+^)  «(A-.A)^+Atf.  .    .    (23) 

_      du    dv    dw       ^    du'    dv'    dvf    .         .        .     ^ 
For  T~  +  j-  +  T-,    =^=T"/+3r?+3:7*  IS  an  mvariant. 
dx    dy    dz'  dx'    dy[    dz!  ^ 

The  values  of  iV^i'  given  by  eqs.  (22)  and  (23)  must  be  identical. 
Now 

x=x' cosa-t/' sina,  t/=a/ sin  a-hy' cos  a,  1 
w'=u  cosa+vsina,    t;'=  — u  sin  a+v  cos  a-J 

--  dv!    du  dv    . 

Hence         -rz  =-xp  cos  a  +^  sm  a 

du      -      ,dv    .  ^        /du     dv\    . 
==  T-cos*  a  +3—  sm^  oc-hij^+y-)  smacosa 
dx  dy     '  \dy     dx  / 

^-T—cos^a-f  J-  sm^  a+Y^sina  cos  a; 
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and  by  eq.  (23), 

i\ri'=(^-A)  (^cos3  a+^sin2  a+-^sin  a  cos  a)  +id.      (25) 
Also,  by  eqs.  (20)  and  (22), 
iVi'  =  (^  ->l)  Gl  cos2  a  +^  sin  a  +  J3;[ sin  a  cos  aj  +  AS.     (26> 
.    Eqs.  (25)  and  (26)  must  be  identical. 

Therefore  (7 2^^=2(^+1)^^^^ ^^^ 

Adding  together  eqs.  (20), 

Ni+N2'\-N3  =  iA+  2X)E(e:c+ey  4-6,) 

It  may  be  easily  shown  that  the  normal  stresses  can  each  be 
separated  into  a  fluid  pressure  p  and  a  distorting  stress. 
Hence,  putting 

E 

p  aE 

the  cubic  elasticity.^    X    ^'ZiF^)^^'  '    '    ^^8) 

dx    dy    dz 

19.  Applications. — 1.  Traction. — One  end  of  a  cylindrical  bar  of 
isotropic  material  is  fixed  and  the  bar  is  stretched  in  the  direction 
of  its  length.  The  axis  of  the  bar  is  the  only  line  not  moved  laterally 
by  contraction. 

Take  this  line  as  the  ax's  of  x. 

The  displacements  u,  v,  w  of  any  point  x,  y,  z  may  be  expressed 
in  the  form 

w^ax,    v-»-j9y,    w^—^z (29) 

By  eqs.  (20)  and  (29), 

Ni^aA''2^X, (30) 

N2=-pA^X{p+a)=^Nz (31) 
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By  eqs.  (21)  and  (29),  all  the  tangential  stresses  vanish. 

Hence,  since  ATi,  iV2,  Nz  are  constant,  and  since  the  equations 
of  internal  equilibrium  contain  only  differential  coefficients  of  the 
stresses,  the  hypothesis,  eq.  (29),  satisfies  these  equations. 

First.  Let  N2^0^Nz',  i.e.,  let  no  external  force  act  upon  the 
curved  surface.     Then 

a-TTX- (32) 

Thus,  the  coefficient  of  contraction  is  less  than  the  coefficient  of 
expansion. 

Again,  by  eqs.  (30)  and  (32), 

^^=^-2/=^-!^=^ (33) 

Second.  If  the  bar,  instead  of  being  free  to  move  laterally,  has 
its  surface  acted  upon  by  a  uniform  pressure  P,  then 

N2^Nz^P. 

By  eqs.  (31)  and  (32), 

a     X(Ni+2P)-ANi ^^^ 

For  example,  let  P  be  sufficient  to  prevent  lateral  contraction. 
Then  ^=0  and,  by  eqs.  (31)  and  (35), 

AP 
aA^Ni^~^ia-l)P. 

2.  Torsion. — (a)  Let  a  cu-cular  cylinder  (hollow  or  solid)  of 
length  I  imdergo  torsion  around  its  axis  (the  axis  of  x),  and  let  t 
be  the  angle  through  which  one  end  is  twisted  relatively  to  the  other. 
A  point  in  a  transverse  section  distant  x  from  the  latter  will  be 

twisted  through  an  angle  xj. 
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The  displacements  u,  v,  w  of  the  point  x,y,zin  this  section  may 
be  expressed  in  the  form 

By  eqs.  (20)  and  (21), 

and 

^1=0,    r2=+(?j/|,    Ts^-Gzj. 

The  algebraic  simi  of  the  moments  of  T2,  Ts  with  respect  to  the 
axis 

r  being  the  distance  of  the  point  (x,  y,  z)  from  the  axis. 

Hence  the  moment  M=Pp  (Chap.  IX),  of  the  couple  producing 
torsion 


^G^^fr^dS^GjJ^GOJ, 


dS  being  an  element  of  the  area  at  (x,  y,  z),  J  the  polar  moment 
of  inertia,  and  0  the  torsion  per  unit  of  length  of  the  cylinder,  or  the 
rate  of  twist. 

The  torsional  rigidity  of  a  solid  cylinder 

R  being  the  radius  of  the  cylinder. 

(6)  Torsion  of  a  bar  of  elliptic  section. 

The  displacements  u,  v,  w  may  now  be  expressed  in  the  form 

u=^F{y,  z),    V  =  -0XZ,    w  =-dxy. 
Therefor.  d^  =0=5^=5;'         - 

iVi=o=JV2=i\r3, 
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Ti-O,    T2«G(^+0y),    Ts^Gi^^ez).     .    .    (36) 
Hence,  by  the  general  eqs.  (3), 

^+^-0 <37) 

Also,  the  surface  stresses  are  zero,  and  therefore 


^^-''«|-0 (38) 


Hence,  by  eqa.  (35), 


^dz-^dy-d(zdz+ydy) (39) 

This  equation  must  hold  true  at  the  surface. 
Let  the  equation  to  the  elliptic  section  be 

1/2        ^2 

,  ^+^-1 (40) 

and,  by  eq.  (38), 

<^^+^%--Oy<^''c!^) (42) 

u='dyz  satisfies  this  last  equation  and  also  eq.  (36),  if 

?)2— c2 

'^'-^i^-i^ («) 

Again,  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  T2,  Tz  with  respect 
to  the  axis  of  x 

/du    ^  \       ^/du 


<^'y)y'<y-"> 


dy 
-G\(d+d)y^-(d-d)z2] 

•■'^^(<^'+^^)'    ■  .     .     (44) 
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The  total  moment  (Af)  of  the  couple  producing  torsion 
2Gd 


r 


-GO 


62+c2' 


and  the  torsional  rigidity 


(c)  Torsion  of  a  bar  of  rectangular  section. 
As  in  case  (6),  u  must  satisfy  the  equation 

df^d^'' (^) 

Also,  the  equations  of  condition  corresponding  to  eq.  (38)  are 

du 

^-»2=0    when    j/=±6, (47) 

and 

du 

—  ^0y^O    when    z=±c; (48) 

26  and  2c  (b<c)  being  the  sides  of  the  rectangle.    -The  total  moment 
of  torsion,  viz.,  f(T2y-Tz^)dS,  is  then  fomid  to  be 


M^lQh^cGe 


3     K^cAo       (2n-hl)« 


(49) 


If  &=c,  i.e.,  if  the  section  is  a  square,  eq.  (48)  becomes 

M  =  .843462/G5, (50) 

J  (-!&*)  being  the  polar  moment  of  inertia  with  respect  to  the 
axes.     (Chap.  IX.) 

If  -  is  very  small,  eq.  (48)  becomes 
c 

M  =  16b^cGd(^-.2l^) (51) 
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The  torsional  rigidity  of  a  rectangular  section  is  sometimes  expressed 
by  the  formula 

M^  5    b^ca 

For  the  further  treatment  of  this  subject  the  student  is  referred 
to  St.  Venant's  edition  of  Clebsch,  and  to  Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural 
Philosophy. 

3.  Work  done  in  the  smaU  strain  of  a  body  (Clapeyron's  Theorem). — 
Multiply  eqs.  (3)  by  udxdydz,  vdxdydz,  wdxdydz,  and  find  the 
triple  integral  of  their  sum  throughout  the  whole  of  the  solid. 

The  terms  involving  the  components  Px,  Py,  Pg  may  be  dis- 
regarded, as  the  deformations  due  to  their  action  are  generally 
inappreciable. 

Also, 


/// 


-j-^u  dx  dy  dz 


^-//{NJuJ  ''NJ'uJ')dy  dz-/ffNy^dx  dy  dz; 


NJ,  Nx"  being  the  values  of  Ni  at  the  two  points  m  which  the 
line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x  cuts  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  u^ 
uj'  the  corresponding  values  of  u. 

Let  d5,  d&'  be  the  elementary  areas  of  the  surface  at  these  points 
and  r,  V  the  cosines  of  the  angles  between  the  normals  to  these 
elements  and  the  axis  of  x. 

The  double  integral  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  last  equation 
then  becomes 

fANJVuJdS-NJTuJ'dS')  =  liNilvdS). 

Treating  the  other  terms  similarly, 

0  =  2  { {Nil  +  Tsm  +  T2n)u  +  {T3I  +N2m  +  Tin)v 

+  {TJ,  +  Tim  4-  N3n)w  \  dS 

\  iltl  Wll  /74l» 

—  fffdxdydz 


--  du     -_  dv     -_  dw 


-■'4/^-^At-tV^^'^-'^\ 
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Hence  the  work  done='^I{Xu+Yv+Zw)dS 
k+G 


'h///dxdydz 


-ANi+Ni+N^y 


'\ff/dxdydz 


[G{ZX+'iGy 

-^(NrN^+N^Ns+NsNi-Tt'-Ti'-Tz^)  } 


E 


G 


!• 


E  being  the  ordinary  modulus  of  elasticity. 

20.  Transmission    of    Energy. — Consider  a  small  parallelopiped 
of  the  material,  moving  in  any  direction  OR  with  a  velocity  v,  the 
components  of  v  parallel  to  the  axes  OX,  OY, 
OZ  being  Vx,  Vy,  and  Vg,  respectively. 

Let  fxx,  fyy,  ftz, ...  be  the  mean  intensities 

of   stress  over   the   faces   which  are  at  right 

,  angles  to  the  axis  defined  by  the  first  suffix, 

and  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  defined  by 

the  second  suffix. 

Let  Tx,  Ty,  Tg  be  the  energies  transmitted 
across  the  three  faces  perpendicular  to  OX,  OY, 


R 

z 

/" 

/ 

A 

/ 

0, 

/^ 

/ 

d» 

r 

K             ■'* 

Fig.  376. 
and  OZ,  respectively.    Then 
Tz=dy  dzifxxVx  +fxyVy  +fxMVt)  +energy  of  resilience  4- energy  of  motion 


-dy  dzifxxVx+fxyVy +fxBVz)  +dx  dy  dz 


\2E  ^  2G  ^2Gr  2g 


Disregarding  the  energies  of  resilience  and  motion, 

Tx  =dy  dzifxxVz  +fxyVy  -VfxMVz)' 


So  also  Ty^dz  dx(fyxVx  -^fyyVy  +fyt^z) 


and 


Tg^dz  dj/(/,xVx  +  /,yVy+/,,Vf). 


Ex.  15.  Find  the  least  diameter  of  a  shaft  which  will  transmit  1000  H,F. 
at  a  surface  velocity  of  10  //«.  and  a  maximum  working  stress  of  10,000  lbs. 
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Let  fr,  vr  f /s.  be  the  stress  and  velocity  at  any  radius  r,  and  let  d  be  the 
inclination  of  the  radius  to  the  axis  Oy,    Then 

/xx-0,      fx9^-  frBind,      /x»-/rCOS^; 
Vz^O,        Vy^—VrainO,       V^-VrCOS^. 

Therefore    Tz  ^dy  dz  (frVr  sin'  d  -^frVr  cos*  0)  ^dy  dz  frVr. 

If  R  is  the  radius  of  the  shaft,  /  the  surface  stress,  and  V 
the  surface  velocity, 

r  r 

/r-^/     and     Vr'^^V. 


Fig.  377. 


Therefore  Tx-rfycte^', 

and  the  total  work  transmitted  across  the  section 

Hence,  10000X10 11^3.550x1000, 

or     i?>-3.5 
and    i2- 1.87  ins. 

21.  Thick  Cylinders* — If  the  thickness  of  the  cylindernshell  is 
large  as  compared  with  the  radius,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  the 
stress  is  imiformly  distributed  over  this  thickness.  As  in  the  case  of 
thin  cylinders,  however,  it  will  be  assumed — 

(a)  that  the  metal  is  homogeneous  and  free  from  initial  strain; 

(6)  that  the  pressures  are  uniformly  distributed  over  the  internal 
and  external  surfaces. 

It  will  also  be  assumed — 

(c)  that  the  cylinder-ends  are  free; 

(d)  that  the  annulus  forming  the  section  of  the  cylinder  is  com- 
posed of  an  infinite  number  of  concentric  rings. 

Under 'these  conditions  the  straining  of  the  cylinder  cannot  afifect 
its  cylindrical  form.  Hence  right  sections  of  the  cylinder  in  the 
unstrained  state  remain  planes  after  the  straining,  so  that  the 
longitudinal  strain,  i.e.,  the  strain  in  the  direction  of  the  cylinder's 
length,  is  the  same  at  every  point. 


3S6 
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Consider  an  elementary  ring  bounded  by  the  radii  r  and  r+dr. 

At  any  point  of  this  ring, 

Let  q  he  the  normal  (i.e.,  radial)  stress; 

*'  /  be  the  hoop  stress,  i.e.,  the  stress  tangential  to  the  ring; 

"  5  be  the  stress  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  ring; 

"   a,  p,  yhe  the  corresponding  strains; 

"   E,  oE  be  coeflScients  of  direct  and  lateral  elasticity; 

*'  go,  /o  and  31,  /i  be  the  values  of  q  and  /  at  the  outer  and  inner 
surfaces  of  the  cylinder  respectively. 

Then,  since  q,  /,  and  s  are  principal  stresses. 


^"£     oE' 


/     s+g 


B     f+q 


^^E-"^'    ^^    ^^E^'aE 


(1) 


But  ;-  is  constant.  Also,  since  the  ends  are  free,  the  total  longitu- 
dinal pressure  on  a  transverse  section  is  nil,  and  hence  it  may  be 
inferred  that  s  is  zero  at  every  point.    Adopting  this  value  of  5, 

/+g=a  constant=c. 

The  radial  stress  q  diminishes  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  surface 
and  may  be  represented  by  the  ordinates  of  some  curve  goggi,  in  which 
^ogo;  '^ii  and  rigi  define  the  radial  stresses  at  the  outer  surface  of 
radius  Tq,  at  the  radius  r,  and  at  the  inner  surface  of  radius  ri-  Then 
2  X  area  rogogiri=the  total  resistance  ro  sepa- 
ration between  the  two 
halves  of  the  cylinder 

=2(giri-goro), 


or 


Fig.  378. 


area  rogogi^i  =giri  -50^0- 
So,        area  rggiri  =  gir  1  -  gr  =  -  Jfdr, 


the  sign  being  negative  as  /  and  g  are  opposite  kinds  of  stresses,  i.e., 
one  is  a  tension  and  the  other  a  pressure. 


Therefore 
Take 


iw-/. 


,.'■^.'^-8^0 


(2) 
(3) 
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and  .Jj^.t^^B-C.  ........     (4) 

The  two  principal  stresses  /  and  q  may  now  be  regarded  as  con- 
sisting of  a  pair  of  equal  stresses  of  the  same  kind  and  of  intensity 

B I  =2^ ,  and  a  pah:  of  equal  stresses  of  opposite  kind  and  of  intensity 

First.  Assume  that  only  the  stresses  ±C  are  acting  and  that 
therefore 

B'-oJ-^,    or   /=-?. 


Then 


/--9-|:(9r)=g+rf, 


or  2g+r|-0, 

and  therefore  qr^—B,  constant  =A. 

Thus  cJ-^^-q^-^ (5) 

Second.  Assume  that  only  the  stresses  B  are  acting  and  that  there- 
fore 

C-oJ—^,    or    /=?. 

dq  ^ 

or  ^=0. 

dr 

Therefore  g=a  constant  ^j=^B,  .    .    .    .    .    .    .     (6> 

Third.  Assuming  now  that  the  two  pairs  of  stresses  act  together 
and  superposing  the  results  just  obtained, 

/=5-4 (7) 
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and  ^  5=5+  «.     .    . 

But  5=5o  when  r=ro,  and  q  =  q\  when  r=ri 
Therefore 


A  A 

3o==B  +  ^    and    3i=B-f^, 


from  which  it  follows  that 


A  = 


Hence 


and 


To' 


.2-1 


ro^-ri^ 


When  r=ri,    /=/i;    and  when    r=ro,    /=/o. 

Therefore 


/i  = 


22^-9i(roM;Ti2) 


T^-Ti? 


and 


/o  = 


go(ro^+n^)-2giri2 


r(f-ri^ 


Eqs.  (11)  are  employed  in  the  design  of  gun-barrels. 
Again,  take  go=0.    Then 


and 


Therefore 


A  =  -9i 


/o=  -gi 


/o    '  2ri2  " 


>1. 


(8) 


(gi-?o)riW 
ro2-ri2 

and 

B  = 

ro2- 

+«-^ 

-9o 
r2 



.    q^To^-qiri^ 

9i- 

-9o 

r,2ro2 

(9) 
(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


Eqs.  (12)  are  used  in  the  design  of  the  cylinders  for  hydraulic 


ro^-ri2 


presses,  accumulators,  etc.    Also,  since  qi  =  -/i  -^2T~^'   9^    must 

always  be  less  than  /i  whatever  the  thickness  of  the  cylinder  may  be, 
and  if  /i  is  the  safe  working  stress  of  the  material,  51  is  the  maximum 
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intensity  of  pressure  to  which  the  cylinder  can  be  subjected.    This 
result  is,  of  course,  based  on  the  assumption  that  qo^^O. 
By  eq.  (10),  since  /=/i  when  r=ri,  ther 

.  _  g(yr.o^  -  gir  1^     (gi  -  qo)ro^  _  2g(yro^  ~  gi  (ri^  -f  rp^) 
'^       ro^-ri^  ro2-ri2  ro^-ri^ 

>  Therefore 

ri^    /i+9-2go    fi+q  x  i     -r      •  n 

--^=^ — ,  _       =fZrf  approximately,  if  go  is  small. 


Hence 


\  ^2  7    8  fyV^2  f^SfV 
=  1 4-  T  4-  2  « >  approximately. 


Therefore 


ri  thickness  of  cylinder    q  /^  ^  1  q 


.l(i.Li).  ....   (.3) 


The  result  given  by  eq.  (13)  may  be  used  as  a  second  approxima- 
tion for  the  thickness,  a  first  approximation  being  that  given  by  eq.(l) 
in  Chap.  IV,  Art.  ^. 

Ex.  16.  The  barrel  of  a  gun  is  made  up  of  three  rings  A,  B,  C,  the  bore  o) 
the  gun  and  the  diameters  of  the  rings  being  in  the  ratio  of  2:4:5;6.  The  ring 
B  is  shrunk  upon  A,  a7^d  the  ring  C  upon  B,  the  resulting  pressures  at  the  surfaces 
of  contact  being  4  tons/sq.  in.  If  the  firing  of  the  gun  produces  an  internal  pres- 
sure of  20  tons/sq.  in.,  find  (he  stresses  induced  in  the  gun. 

Let  n,  r»,  rt,  ri  he  the  radii  of  the  four  surfaces; 

qi,  qt,  qty  q*  **    "   radial  stresses  at       '* 

/i,   /a,   /i,   /«    *'    "   hoop  stresses  "        '*       before  firing; 

Fi,  F,,  F,,  F4''    "      *'         ''        "        "       after      " 

Before  firing.    Forringii,gi-0,g»=4t./8q.  in.    Therefore 

,        8r,«        32^,      .  ,    ,      ,  r,«-l-n»    20^,      . 
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For  ring  B,  gi  —  4  t/sq.  in.  —g*.    Therefore 

A  " ; ; "4  t/sq.  in.      and    /a  =  -^^ ; — '■— -4  t/eq.  in. 

For  ring  C,  ga  -  4  t./sq.  in.,  q*  -0.    Therefore 

,         ,r4'+r,'        244^,      .  .     ,  8r.'  200^,      . 

A— 4^^^^,.-— t/8q.in.      and    /,---^— ^« -— t/sq.  in. 

A/fer  /inn^.    Let  P  be  the  pressure  per  square  inch  at  the  surface  between 
A  and  B. 

Let  Q  be  the  pressure  per  square  inch  at  the  surface  between  B  and  C. 
For  ring  A ,  gi  -  20,  gi «  P.    Therefore 

^^_2Pr,'-20(r.;HT.')^8^_100   ^^    ^,.5^_^. 


Fig.  379. — Initial  Stresses  in  Metal  before  Firing. 
For  ring  B,  qt  -P,  q»  «Q.    Therefore 

20ra«-P(ra»+r,»)     50^    41, 


P,-= 


rz^-r^^ 


-?«-9^ 


and 


-,     0(ra'-l-r»')-2Pr,»    41       32^ 


ra'-r,* 


9^      9 


Assuming  that  the  Pa  for  ring  A  is  equal  to  the  Pa  for  ring  B,  then 

3         3      9^     9    ' 

or  28P-25<?«60. 

For  ring  C,  ga— Q  and  ^4—0.    Therefore 


or 
or 
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Assuming  that  the  Ft  for  ring  B  is  equal  to  the  Ft  for  ring  C,  then 

1000Q-352P, 
Q«.352P. 


Fig.  380. — StresBes  Induced  by  Firing.  Fig.  381.— <!k>inbined  Stresses. 

But28P-25Q-60. 

Therefore  P=3i  t/sq.  in.    and    Q-1.1  t/sq.  in. 

Hence  the  stresses  after  firing  are 

Pj  -  -  25 1 /sq.  in.,     Pa  —  —  8J  t/sq.  in., 
Pi  =»  -  6.1  t/sq.  in.,    P*  -  -  5  t/sq.  in*, 
and  the  total  resultant  stresses  are 

/i  +Pi  -  V  -25  -  - I4i  t/sq.  in., 
/a+Pa-V-Si-- -If  t/sq.  in., 
/,+P,-  -Vi^-6.1  -  -28AV  t/sq.  in., 
/4  +P4 -  -  W -5  -  -  W  t/sq.  in. 

Fig3.  379,  380,  and  381  represent  respectively  the  stresses  in  the 
material  of  the  gun  developed  before  firing,  by  firing,  and  these  stresses 
combined. 
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EXAMPLES. 

X.  The  principal  stresses  on  two  planes  aa'  and  bb',  at  a  point  0,  are  thrusts 
of  94  and  26  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Find  the  kind,  intensity,  and  obliquity 
of  the  stresses  on  a  third  plane  inclined  at  65°  to  aa'  and  bb\ 

Ans.  46.2  lbs.  (thrust);    34^  19^. 
3.  At  a  point  within  a  strained  sohd  the  stress  on  one  plane  is  a  tension 
of  120  lbs.  per  square  inch  with  an  obUquity  of  30°,  and  on  a  second  plane 
a  compression  of  60  lbs.  with  an  obliquity  of  60°. 

Find  (1)  the  principal  stresses;  (2)  the  planes  of  principal  stress;  (3)  the 
plane  on  which  the  stress  is  wholly  tangential. 

Ans.  (1)  A  tension  of  127.75  lbs.  and  a  thrust  of  47.11  Ibs./sq.  in. ; 
(2)  r-21°  40^;  (3)   r  =31°  16'  and  stress -77.576  Ibs./sq.  in. 

3.  At  a  point  within  a  solid  there  is  on  some  one  plane  a  thrust  of  200  lbs. 
per  square  inch  of  obliquity  15°,  and  on  another  a  thrust  of  80  lbs.  per 
square  inch  of  obliquity  30°.  Find  the  principal  stresses  at  that  pointy 
the  position  of  the  axis  of  greatest  principal  stress  relative  to  the  first  plane^ 
and  the  inclination  of  the  two  planes  to  each  other. 

Ans,  213.028  and  58.152  Ibs./sq.  in. 

4.  At  a  point  within  a  strained  solid  the  stresses  on  two  planes  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  are  a  thrust  of  30V2  lbs.  and  a  tension  of  60  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  the  obliquities  being  45°  and  30°  respectively.  Determine  (a)  the  principal 
stresses;  (6)  the  ellipse  of  stress;  (c)  the  intensity  of  stress  upon  a  plane  inclined 
at  60°  to  the  major  axis. 

Ans,  (a)  A  tension  of  61.76  lbs.  and  a  thrust  of  39.80  lbs.; 
(c)  A  thrust  of  57.06  lbs. 

5.  At  a  point  in  a  plane  the  stress  on  one  plane  is  a  thrust  of  150  lbs.  per 
square  inch  with  an  obliquity  of  15°,  and  on  another  plane  the  stress  is  a  thrust 
of  90  lbs.  with  an  obliquity  of  30°.  Find  the  principal  stresses,  the  position 
of  the  axis  of  greater  principal  stress  relatively  to  the  first  plane,  and  the 
inclinations  of  the  two  planes  to  each  other. 

6.  At  a  point  within  a  strained  solid  there  are  two  conjugate  stresses,  viz., 
a  tension  of  200  lbs.  and  a  thrust  of  150  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  common 
obliquity  being  30°.  Find  (a)  the  principal  stresses;  (6)  the  maximum  shear 
and  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  corresponding  resultant  stress;  (c) 
the  resultant  stress  upon  a  plane  incUned  at  30°  to  the  axis  of  greatest  principal 
stress. 

Ans.  (a)  A  tension  of  204.65  lbs.  and  a  thrust  of  146.95  lbs.  per  square  inch; 
(6)  175.8  lbs.  per  square  inch.;   177.95  lbs.  in  a  direction  making  an 

angle  of  9°  20^  with  the  axis  of  greatest  principal  stress; 
(c)  163.3  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

7.  From  external  conditions  the  stresses  on  two  planes  at  a  point  in  a 
solid  are  thrusts  of  54  and  30  lbs.  per  square  inch  and  are  inclined  at  10°  and 
26°  respectively  to  the  normal  of  these  planes.  Find  the  principal  stresses 
at  the  point,  the  position  of  the  axis  of  greatest  principal  stress  relatively 
to  the  first  plane,  and  the  inclination  of  the  two  planes  to  each  other. 

Ans,  55.93  and  20.97  Ibs./sq.  in.;   16°  17J';  65°  33'. 
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8.  At  a  point  within  a  strained  solid  the  stress  on  one  plane  is  a  tension  of 
50  lbs.  per  square  inch  with  an  obUquity  of  30^,  and  upon  a  second  plane  is 
a  compression  of  150  lbs.  per  square  inch  with  an  obUquity  of  45^.  Find 
(a)  the  principal  stresses;  (b)  the  angle  between  the  two  planes;  (c)  the  plane 
upon  which  the  resultant  stress  is  a  shear,  and  the  amount  of  the  shear. 

Ana.  (a)  pi  =179.98  lbs.  (comp.),   pj- -46.12  lbs.  (tens.); 
(6)  61°  31'; 
(c)  91.11  lbs.;    r-26°51'. 

9.  The  principal  stresses  at  a  point  in  a  strained  «olid  are  a  tension  of  300 
lbs.  and  a  thrust  of  160  lbs.  Find  the  resultant  stresses  on  a  plane  making  an 
angle  of  30°  with  the  plane  of  principal  stresses.  Also  find  the  plane  upon 
which  the  stress  is  wholly  a  shear,  and  determine  the  intensity  of  this  shear. 

Ans,  272  Ibs./sq.  in.;  36°  9';  219  Ibs./sq.  in. 
.  10.  The  total  stress  at  a  point  0  upon  a  plane  AB  is  60  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  and  its  obliquity  is  30°;  the  normal  component  upon  a  plane  CD  at  the 
point  0  is  40  lbs.  per  square  inch;  CD  is  perpendicular  to  AB.  Find  (a)  the 
total  stress  upon  CD,  and  also  its  obliquity;  (6)  the  principal  stresses  at  0; 
(c)  the  equal  conjugate  stresses  at  0. 

Ans.  (a)  tan-*(J);  50  lbs.; 

(6)  76.57  lbs.  and  15.39  lbs.; 

(c)  34.32  lbs.;    obUquity -41°  42'. 

11.  At  a  point  in  a  strained  body  the  stresses  are  a  tension  of  255  lbs.  and 
171  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Find  the  stress  on  a  plane  inclined  at  27°  to  the 
plane  of  principal  stress,  and  its  obliquity.  Ans.  240  Ibs./sq.  in.;  8°  8'. 

12.  The  principal  stresses  at  a  point  in  a  strained  mass  are  a  tension  of 
300  lbs.  and  a  thrust  of  160  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Find  (a)  the  obUquity  and 
intensity  of  stress  on  the  plane  at  30°  to  the  plane  of  greatest  stress;  (6)  the 
intensity  of  the  tangential  stress  on  the  plane  upon  which  that  stress  is  greatest; 
(c)  the  angle  to  the  plane  of  greatest  stress  of  the  plane  upon  which  the  stress 
is  entirely  a  shear.    Also  find  the  intensity  of  the  shear. 

Ans.  (a)  47°  7',  272  lbs.;  (6)  230  lbs.;  (c)  53°  52',  219  lbs. 

13.  If  the  principles  of  the  eUipse  of  stress  are  appUcable  within  a  mass 
of  earth,  and  if  at  any  point  of  the  mass  the  stress  upon  a  plane  is  double 
its  conjugate  stress,  the  angle  between  the  two  stresses  being  20°  28',  show 
that  the  angle  of  repose  of  the  earth  is  27°  58'. 

14.  At  a  point  in  a  strained  solid  the  intensity  of  shear  on  two  planes  at 
right  angles  is  24  lbs.;  the  obliquity  of  the  resultant  stress  on  one  plane 
is  sin""* -8,  and  of  the  resultant  stress  on  the  other  plane  is  sin"* -6.  Find 
(a)  the  magnitudes  of  the  two  forces.  Also  find  (6)  the  stress  upon  a  plane 
bisecting  the  two  planes  in  question;    (c)  the  principal  stresses  at  the  point. 

Ans.  (a)  40  lbs.,  30  lbs.;  (6)  49.5  lbs. 

15.  At  a  point  within  a  soUd  there  is  a  pair  of  conjugate  stresses  of  30  and 
40  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Their  common  obliquity  is  10°.  Fmd  the  principal 
stresses  and  the  angle  which  the  normal  to  the  plane  of  conjugate  stresses 
makes  with  the  plane  of  principal  stresses. 

Ans.  43i  and  27i  Ibs./sq.  in.;  30°  20'. 
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x6.  At  a  point  within  a  strained  solid  the  stress  on  one  plane  is  a  tension 
of  100  lbs.  per  square  inch  with  an  obliquity  of  30^,  and  on  a  second  plane 
a  compression  of  50  lbs.  with  an  obliquity  of  60^  Find  (a)  the  angle  between 
the  planes;  (6)  the  plane  upon  which  the  stress  is  wholly  a  shear;  (c)  the 
planes  of  principal  stress;  aJso  (d)  find  the  conjugate  stresses  which  have  a 
common  obliquity  of  45°. 

Ana.  (a)  50° 5';   (6)  64.6  lbs.;  r=31^16'; 

(c)  pi  =106.46  (tens.),  pa- -39.26  (compr.); 

(d)  92.63  lbs.  (tens.),  45.11  lbs.  (compr.). 

17.  At  a  point  within  a  strained  mass  the  principal  stresses  at  a  given 
point  are  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  1.  Find  the  ratio  of  the  conjugate  stresses  at 
the  same  point  having  the  common  obliquity  30°.  Also  find  the  inclination 
of  the  axis  of  greatest  principal  stress  to  the  horizontal. 

Ans.  Equal;  60°.- 

18.  A  bar  of  iron  is  at  the  same  time  under  a  direct  tensile  stress  of  5000 
lbs.  per  square  inch  and  a  shearing  stress  of  3500  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
What  would  be  the  resultant  equivalent  tensile  stress  on  the  material? 

Ans.  6801  lbs. 

19.  Taking  the  safe  tensile  stress  of  wrought  iron  to  be  5  tons  per  square 
inch,  determine  whether  it  would  be  safe  to  subject  a  piece  of  wrought  iron 
to  a  tensile  stress  of  3.92  tons  per  square  inch  together  with  a  shear  stress 
of  3.36  tons  per  square  inch.        Ans.  Unsafe,  since  max.  stress  =5.85  tons. 

20.  At  a  point  in  a  solid  there  is  a  tensile  stress  of  6  tons/sq.  in.  and  a 
shear  stress  of  4  tons/sq.  in.    Find  the  principal  stresses. 

Ans.  8  and  -2  tons/sq.  in. 

21.  The  principal  stress  at  a  point  in  a  plane  section  of  a  strained  solid 
is  /  tons.  If  the  shear  and  normal  (tensile  or  compressive)  stresses  at  the 
same  point  are  equal,  find  their  values.  Ans.  .618/. 

22.  The  shearing  stress  at  a  point  in  a  section  of  a  strained  mass  is  4  tons. 
Find  the  normal  stress  (tensile  or  compressive)  at  the  same  point  if  the  max. 
principal  stress  is  not  to  exceed  6  tons.  Ans.  3|  tons. 

23.  At  a  point  in  a  plane  section  of  a  strained  mass  there  is  a  shear  stress 
q  and  a  normal  stress  p  equal  to  one  half  of  the  max.  principal  stress  at  the 
same  point.    Show  that  g— pv^2. 

24.  A  round  shaft  is  in  torsion,  and  the  shear  stress  produced  across  the 
section  near  the  circumference  is  8000  lbs.  per  square  it)ch.  At  the  same  sec- 
tion the  shaft  is  subjected  to  bending,  and  a  compressive  stress  of  6000  lbs. 
per  square  inch  is  produced.  What  is  the  greatest  compressive  stress  in 
the  material  there?  Ans,  11,544  lbs. 

25.  Taking  6500  tons/sq.  in.  as  the  modulus  of  rigidity  (G)  for  steel,  find 
the  deflection  due  to  shearing  of  a  2"  X2"  steel  bar,  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded 
at  the  other  with  a  weight  of  2  tons,  the  length  of  the  bar  being  10  ins. 

Ans.  1. 

26.  The  crank-shaft  of  an  engine  is  5  in.  in  diameter;  the  distance  from 
the  centre  of  the  bearing  to  the  point  opposite  the  centre  of  the  crank-pin, 
AB  in  Fig.  341,  is  12  ins.;  the  half -stroke  AC  in  figure  is  16  ins.,  and  the 
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pressure  applied  to  the  crank-pin  in  the  direction  of  BC  is  5000  lbs.  Find 
the  greatest  intensity  of  thrust;  tension  and  shearing  stress;  and  the  angle  d 
made  by  the  line  of  principal  stress  with  the  axis  of  the  shaft. 

Arw.  6530 lbs.;  4080 lbs;  27^ 

27.  In  an  overhanging  crank  the  crank  radius  is  16  ins.  and  the  distance  be- 
tween the  centre  of  the  crank-pin  and  the  centre  of  the  near  crank-shaft  bearing 
is  12  ins.  When  the  connecting-rod  is  at  right  angles  to  the  crank  the  thrust 
along  the  rod  is  5000  lbs.  Estimate  the  greatest  tensile  and  shearing  stresses 
which  may  occur  in  the  crank-shaft,  the  diameter  of  the  crank-shaft  being 
5  ins. 

28.  A  propeller-shaft  8  in.  in  diameter  is  subjected  to  a  thrust  of  100  tons 
uniformly  distributed  over  its  two  ends,  and  a  twisting  moment  of  90  foot- 
tons,    find  the  greatest  intensity  of  thrust  and  shearing  stress. 

29.  A  model  for  illustrating  shear  consists  of  a  frame  of  four  equal  bars, 
each  16  in.  in  length,  pivoted  at  the  ends  and  connected  at  diagonally  opposite 
comers  by  springs.  With  one  side  fixed  and  the  opposite  side  subjected  to 
stress  in  the  direction  of  its  length  the  following  observations  were  obtained : 

Extension  of  let  Diagonal 
Load  in  Pounds.  Movement  of  Side.  and  Compression  oiSd 

in  Inches. 

0  0  0 

2  .44  .30 

4  .88  .61 

6  1.31  .89 

8  1.77  1.19 

Deduce  the  modulus  (G)  for  this  frame,  and  show  that  the  longitudinal 
strain  is  one  half  the  shear  strain. 

30.  A  wall  12  ft.  high  and  3  ft.  thick  weighs  120  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.  It 
is  built  in  earth  weighing  100  lbs.  per  cubic  foot  and  having  an  angle  of  repose 
of  30^.  Find  the  depth  of  the  foundation  consistent  with  the  equilibrium 
of  the  earth. 

3 1 .  A  wall  is  built  up  in  layers,  the  water  face  being  plumb  and  the  rear  stepped. 
If  <  be  the  thickness  of  the  nth  layer  and  y  the  depth  of  water  above  its  lower 
face,  show  that  width  of  layer X thickness  of  layer  =« >/4A '  +  6Ate  +  mty*  - 2 A ; 
A  being  the  sectional  area  of  the  wall  above  the  layer  in  question,  z  the 
horizontal  distance  between  the  water  face  and  the  line  of  action  of  the 
resultant  weight  above  the  layer,  t  the  layer's  thickness,  and  m  the  ratio  of 
the  specific  weights  of  the  water  and  masonry. 

32.  Assuming  Rankine's  theory,  find  the  pressure  on  the  vertical  face  of 
a  retaining-wall  30  ft.  high  which  retains  earth  sloping  up  from  the  top  at 
the  angle  of  repose,  viz.,  30®. 

(Weight  of  masonry -128  lbs.  per  cubic  foot;  weight  of  earth -120  lbs. 
per  cubic  foot.)  Ans,  46,764  lbs. 
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33.  A  wall  8  ft.  high  supports  an  embankment  having  a  slope  of  20°,  the 
weight  of  the  material  being  120  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  and  the 
DE      A      ,  angle  of  repose  25°.     Find  the  average  intensity  of  the  thrust 
^P"  on  the  wall,  the  total  thrust,  the  horizontal  component  of  thrust, 
and  the  overturning  moment. 

34.  A  wall  retaining  water  on  the  vertical  face  AB  overhangs 

by  an  amount  DE.     If  BC==iAB,  and  if  the  deviation  of  the 

Fig.  382.      centre  of  resistance  in  BC  from  the  middle  point  0  is  <  fBC, 

show  that  the  safe    maximum  value  of  DE  is  .17325A5,  the  specific  weight 

of  the  wall  being  twice  that  of  the  water. 

35.  A  vertical  retaining-wall  is  strengthened  by  means  of  vertical  rect- 
angular anchor-plates  having  their  upper  and  lower  edges  18  and  22  ft.  respec- 
tively below  the  surface.  Find  the  holding  power  per  foot  of  width,  the  earth 
weighing  130  lbs.  per  cubic  foot  and  having  an  angle  of  repose  of  30°. 

Am.  27,733i  lbs. 

36.  A  vertical  rectangular  anchor-plate  of  depth  h  ft.  has  its  horizontal 
centre  line  z  ft.  below  the  ground  surface,  which  is  horizontal.  Find  the 
maximum  holding  power  of  the  plate  per  foot  of  width. 

Ans.  rr^t  4>  being  the  angle  of  repose  of  the  earth  and  w  its  specific 

cos^  9 

weight. 

37.  A  ditch  is  6  ft.  deep,  is  cut  in  clay,  and  has  vertical  faces  shored  up 
with  boards.  A  horizontal  strut  is  placed  at  intervals  of  5  ft.,  2  ft.  from  the 
bottom.  Taking  sin  6  =  .276,  find  the  thrust  on  the  strut  and  also  the  greatest 
thrust  which  may  be  put  on  the  strut  before  the  earth  without  will  heave  up. 

Ans.  6120  lbs.;   18,825  lbs. 

38.  The  weight  of  a  building  is  5000  tons.  The  area  of  the  concrete  bot- 
tom of  the  foundations  is  2000  square  feet.  At  what  depth  ought  it  to  be 
below  the  level  of  the  soil,  if  the  soil  b  such  that  <f>  —42°,  and  if  the  soil  weighs 
100  lbs. /cub.  ft.? 

39.  A  wall  of  rectangular  section,  18  ft.  high  and  8  ft.  thick,  weighs  125  lbs. 
per  cubic  foot.  Find  the  maximum  intensity  of  pressure  at  the  base  when 
the  wall  retains  (a)  water  level  with  the  top,  (6)  earth  level  with  the  top; 
the  angle  of  repose  in  the  latter  case  being  30°  and  the  earth  weighing  100  lbs. 
per  cubic  foot.  Am.  (a)  5189  lbs.;  (6)  3491  lbs. 

40.  A  brickwork  pier  18  ins.  square  supports  a  load  of  4  tons;  the  result- 
ant presssure  acts  at  a  distance  of  4  ins.  from  the  centre  of  the  pier.  Cal- 
culate the  maximum  and  minimum  stresses  in  the  brickwork. 

Ans.  4.15  tons/sq.  ft.  in  comp.;  .59  ton/sq.  ft.  in  tension. 

41.  The  total  vertical  pressure  on  a  horizontal  section  of  a  wall  of  masonry 
is  100  tons  per  foot  length  of  wall.  The  thickness  of  the  wall  is  4  ft.,  and  the 
centre  of  stress  is  6  ins.  from  the  centre  of  thickness  of  the  wall.  Determine 
the  intensity  of  stress  at  the  opposite  edges  of  the  horizontal  joint. 

Ans.  43.75  and  6.25  ton/sq.  ft. 
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42.  The  slope  of  a  cutting  is  1  in  IJ.  The  earth  weighs  120  lbs.  per  cubic 
foot  and  has  an  angle  of  repose  of  36°.  Find  the  average  intensity  of  pres- 
sure on  a  vertical  plane  extending  3  ft.  below  the  ground  surface.  Also  find 
the  total  pressure  on  the  vertical  plane  and  the  overturning  moment  at  the 
foot  of  the  plane.  Ana.  93.191  lbs.;  279.573  lbs.;  223.633  ft.-lbs. 

43.  A  wall  20  ft.  high  and  6  ft.  thick  retains  earth  on  one  side  level  with 
the  top,  and  on  the  other  the  earth  rises  up  the  wall  at  its  natural  slope,  viz., 
45°,  to  the  height  of  5  ft.    Will  the  wall  stand  or  fall? 

(Weight  of  masonry  per  cubic  foot  =130  lbs.;   of  earth  =  120  lbs.) 
Find  the  locus  of  the  centres  of  pressure  of  successive  layers. 
Ans.  Overturning  moment  =4128  ft.-lbs.;   moment  of  stability  =93600g  + 
750(V -65)  ="36912^  ft.-lbs.  if  ^-f.    The  wall  is  stable. 

44.  A  wall  12  ft.  high,  2  ft.  wide  at  the  top  and  3  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom, 
is  constructed  of  masonry  weighing  120  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.  The  overturn- 
ing force  on  the  rear  face  of  the  wall,  which  is  plumb,  is  a  horizontal  force  P 
acting  at  4  ft.  from  the  base.  Find  P  so  that  the  deviation  of  the  centre  of 
pressure  in  the  base  may  not  exceed  i  ft.  The  centre  of  pressure  being  fixed 
at  2  in.  from  the  middle  of  the  base,  show  that  i  of  the  section  may  be  removed 
without  altering  its  stability,  and  find  the  increase  in  the  inclination  of  the 
resultant  pressure  on  the  base  to  the  vertical  consequent  on  the  removal. 

Ans,  360  lbs.;  tangents  of  angles  are  in  ratio  of  5  to  3. 

45.  A  reservoir  wall  is  4  ft.  wide  at  top,  has  a  front  batter  of  1  in  12, 
a  rear  batter  of  2  in  12,  and  is  constructed  of  masonry  weighing  125  lbs.  per 
cubic  foot;  the  maximum  compression  is  not  to  exceed  10,526i!V  lbs.  per 
square  foot.     Find  the  limiting  height  of  the  wall.  Ajis,  16  ft. 

46.  A  masonry  pier  12  ft.  high  and  9'X9'  in  section  weighs  125  lbs.  per 
cubic  foot  and  carries  a  platform  hinged  above  its  centre.  The  end  of  the 
platform  3  ft.  from  the  bdnge  is  secured  to  the  pier  by  a  bolt  extending  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pier.  At  the  other  end  of  the  platform,  33i  ft.  from  the 
hinge,  a  weight  W  is 'placed.  Find  W  so  that  the  deviation  of  the  centre  of 
resistance  at  the  base  of  the  pier  from  the  middle  point  of  the  base  may  not 
exceed  3}  ft.  Ans,  20,250  lbs. 

47.  A  wall  4  ft.  wide  at  the  top,  with  a  front  batter  of  1  in  8  and  a  rear 
batter  of  1  in  12,  is  30  ft.  high.  Will  the  wall  be  stable  or  unstable  (1)  when  it 
retains  water  level  with  the  top;  (2)  when  it  retains  earth?  (Weight  of 
masonry  per  cubic  foot -125  lbs.;  of  earth -112  lbs.;  angle  of  repose  =30°; 
andg-|.)  . 

Ans,  (1)  Moment   of  weight -128,863  ft.-lbs.;    overturning  moment 
—281,250  ft.-lbs.,  and  the  wall  is  therefore  unstable. 
(2)  Moment  of  weight  —  148,251  ft.-lbs.;    overturning  moment 
-168,000  ft.-lbs.,  and  wall  is  therefore  unstable. 

48.  A  dock  wall,  plumb  at  the  rear  and  having  a  face  with  a  batter  of  1 
in  24,  is  20  ft.  high  and  9  ft.  wide  at  the  base.  Counterforts  are  built  at  inter- 
vals of  12  ft.,  projecting  3  ft.  from  the  rear  and  6  ft.  wide.  Determine  the 
thickness  of  an  equally  strong  wall  without  counterf(5rts,  with  the  same  face- 
batter  and  also  plumb  in  the  rear. 

If  the  walls  are  founded  in  earth  weighing  112  lbs.  per  square  foot  and 
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haying  an  angle  of  repose  of  32^,  find  the  least  depth  of  foundation  in  each 
case,  the  masonry  weighing  125  lbs.  per  cubic  foot. 

Arts.  10.95  ft.;  2.72  ft.;  2.71ft. 

49.  Determine  the  limiting  depths  of  foundation  for  (a)  a  wall  of  rect- 
angular section  20  ft.  high;  (h)  for  a  wall  of  trapezoidal  section  having  plumb 
rear  and  front  faces  4  and  20  ft  high  respectively.  (Angle  of  repose  of  earth 
-«30°;   weight  of  earth -112  lbs.  per  cubic  foot;   of  masonry -140  lbs.) 

Ana.  (a)  3.22  ft.;   (6)  1.93  ft. 

50.  A  wall  with  one  face  vertical  is  built  up  as  shown  by  the  figure.  If 
w  is  the  specific  weight  of  the  wall,  n  the  number  of  sections,  and  /  the  max- 
imimi  stress  in  the  material,  show  that 


■(^)-f 


w  n(2a-\-nx) 


a+« 


51.  A  wall  of  rectangular  section  20  ft.  high  and  8  ft.  wide  weighs  125 
Ibs./cu.  ft.  and  retains  earth  level  with  the  top  of  the  wall 
and  weighing  100  Ibs./cu.  ft.  The  angle  of  repose  of  the 
earth  is  30°.  Find  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  resistance 
from  the  middle  of  the  base  and  the  maximum  stress  in  the 
material  of  the  wall.  How  will  these  results  be  modified  if 
water  is  substituted  for  the  earth? 
Ans.  2|  ft.,  7500  Ibs./sq.  ft.;  lA  ft.,  5470}|  Ibs./sq.  ft. 
Fig.  383 .  ^2,  A  wall  has  a  front  and  a  rear  batter  of  1  in  12,  is  24  ft. 

high,  and  weighs  125  Ibs./cu.  ft.  The  water  on  one  face  rises  to  the  top  of  the 
wall.  Determine  the  width  of  the  base  (a)  if  g=},  (6)  if  the  stress  in  the 
material  is  nowhere  to  exceed  12,000  lbs. /sq.ft.        Ans.  14.3  ft.;    20.4  ft. 

53.  A  wall  of  height  h  has  a  horizontal  base  and  a  top  width  of  a  ft.  The 
rear  and  front  faces  have  batters  of  nh  and  b  respectively.    Show  that 

hh(3n-l)-^a 
^'^  hb(n-\-l)-^a' 

54.  Find  the  total  pressure  per  foot  of  breadth  against  a  retaining-wall 
12  ft.  deep,  when  loose  earth,  weighing  120  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  presses  against 
it,  the  top  layer  being  horizontal  and  of  the  same  height  as  the  wall.  Also 
calculate  the  overturning  moment. 

55.  The  front  face  of  a  wall  is  plumb,  and  the  rear  face,  which  retains  water 
level  with  the  top  of  the  wall,  has  a  batter.  The  density  of  the  wall  is  twice 
that  of  the  water.  If  the  width  of  the  base  is  N  times  the  width  of  the  top, 
find  the  deviation  of  the  centre  of  pressure  in  the  base  from  the  middle  of  the 
base,  and  if  this  deviation  is  i  of  the  thickness  of  the  base,  show  that  the 
height  of  the  wall  is  (N^  +  1)*  times  the  ^-idth-of  the  top,  and  find  the  maximum 
intensity  of  pressure  in  the  base. 

56.  Earth  slopes  up  from  the  top  of  the  vertical  faces  of  a  wall  at  an  angle 
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of  20^.  The  earth  weighs  130  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  and  has  an  angle  of  repose 
of  30°.  Find  the  average  intensity  of  pressure  and  the  total  pressure  on  the 
waU.    Also  find  the  overturning  moment. 

57.  A  wall  with  a  plumb  rear  face  is  to  be  30  ft.  high  and  4  ft.  wide  at  the 
top;  the  earth  slopes  up  from  the  inner  edge  at  the  angle  of  20°,  30°  being 
the  angle  of  repose.  Assuming  Rankine's  theory,  determine  the  proper  width 
of  the  base,  the  masonry  weighing  144  lbs.  per  cubic  foot  and  the  earth  110 
lbs.  Ans.  If  g  -  J,  <  - 10.94  ft. 

58.  A  wall  6  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom,  plumb  at  the  rear,  and  with  a  front 
batter  of  1  in  12,  retains  water  level  with  the  top.  Find  (a)  the  limiting  posi- 
tion of  the  centre  of  pressure  at  the  base  so  that  the  stress  may  be  nowhere 
negative. 

How  (b)  high  may  the  wall  be  built  when  subjected  to  this  condition?  (A 
cubic  foot  of  masonry  — 125  lbs.) 

Ans.  (a)  12  in.  from  middle  point  of  base;    (6)  height -8.9  ft. 

59.  A  wall  of  rectangular  section,  weighing  125  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  retains 
earth  on  one  side  level  with  the  top  of  the  wall.  The  earth  b  laid  in  horizontal 
layers  and  has  an  angle  of  repose  of  25°.  The  height  of  the  wall  is  6  ft.  Find 
the  average  intensity  of  pressure  on  the  wall,  the  total  pressure,  and  the  over- 
turning moment.  Also  find  the  thickness  of  the  wall  if  the  centre  of  resistance 
deviates  from  the  middle  point  of  the  base  i  of  the  thickness. 


60.  The  section  of  a  retaining-wall  is  a  parallelogram,  the  upper  and  lower 
faces  being  horizontal  and  one  of  the  diagonals  being  vertical.  The  wall 
retains  water  level  with  the  top.  If  the  thickness  of  the  wall  is  6  feet,  find 
the  height  (1)  so  that  the  stress  may  nowhere  exceed  12,000  lbs.  per  square 
foot;  (2)  so  that  ^'■i.     (Weight  of  masonry— 125  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.) 

Ans.  (1)  23.02  ft.;  (2)  20.78  ft. 

61.  A  wall  of  rectangular  section  supports  water  at  one  side  level  with 
the  top.  How  much  of  the  wall  can  be  cut  away  by  a  plane  through  the  toe 
if  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  pressure  at  the  base  from  the  toe  is  i  of  the 
width  of  the  base? 

With  the  section  of  the  wall  thus  modified,  show  that  its  height  must  be 
double  the  width  of  the  base,  and  also  show  that  the  tangents  of  the  angles 
which  the  resultant  pressures  at  the  base  make  with  the  vertical  are  in  the 
ratio  of  4  to  3.  The  weight  of  the  masonry  per  cubic  foot  is  twice  that  of 
the  water.  Ans.  One  quarter  of  the  wall. 

62.  Show  how  to  design  the  section  of  a  brick  wall,  25  ft.  in  height  and 
weighing  110  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  which  is  to  retain  earth  weighing  100  lbs. 
per  cubic  foot  level  with  the  top  of  the  wall.  The  angle  of  repose  of  the 
earth  behind  the  wall— 30°;  of  the  earth  below  the  wall -25°.  Resistance 
of  brickwork  to  crushing— 40  tons/sq.  ft.  Factor  of  safety -8.  Pressure  of 
earth  below  wall  is  not  to  exceed  1 J  tons/sq.  ft.  The  coeflicient  of  friction 
for  the  brickwork  —  .74,  and  factor  of  safety  against  sliding  —  1 .2.  Front  batter 
—1  in  12.    The  rear  face  is  verticaL 
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63.  The  front  and  rear  faces  of  a  wall  retaining  water  level  with  the  top 
have  a  batter  of  1  in  12.  The  height  of  the  wall  is  12  feet.  Find  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall  (a)  if  g  is  .25;  (6)  if  the  stress  at  the  base  is  nowhere  to 
exceed  12,000  IbsVsq.  ft.     (Weight  of  masonry -125  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.) 

Arts,  (a)  7.078  ft.;  (6)  5.547  ft. 

64.  A  vertical  rectangular  retaining-wall  of  height  h  has  a  row  of  rect- 
angular counterforts.  The  width  of  a  counterfort  is  equal  to  the  distance 
between  two  consecutive  counterforts.  Find  the  thickness  of  a  rectangular 
wall  giving  the  same  moment  of  stability.  If  Vi  is  the  volume  of  the  counter- 
forted  wall,  Fa  the  volume  of  the  equivalent  uniform  wall,  and  Vz  the  differ- 
ence between  the  volumes  of  the  portions  of  the  wall  with  and  without-  counter- 
forts, show  that  F,»-7i'-F,>. 

65.  ABCD  is  the  section  of  a  masonry  wall  retaining  water  level  with 
the  top  and  weighing  125  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.  The  water  face  BC  is  vertical 
and  40  ft.  in  height,  the  base  CD  horizontal  and  twice  the  width  of  the 
horizontal  upper  face  AB,  and  the  rear  of  the  wall  slopes  uniformly  from 
A  to  B.  Find  the  width  of  the  base  so  that  the  stress  in  no  part  can  exceed 
10,000  lbs.  per  square  foot. 

What  must  the  value  of  g  so  that  the  triangular  portion  of  masonry 
ABD  may  be  removed  without  altering  the  stability  of  the  wall? 

66.  The  upper  half  of  the  section  of  a  masonry  wall  is  a  rectangle  4  ft. 
wide,  and  the  lower  half  a  rectangle  6  ft.  wide,  one  face  being  plumb.  Find 
the  height  of  the  wall  so  that  the  stress  on  the  base  may  nowhere  exceed 
10,000  lbs.  per  square  foot  when  the  wall  retains  water  (a)  on  the  plumb 
face;  (6)  on  the  stepped  face.     (Masonry  weighs  125  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.) 

Atis.  (a)  13.08  ft.;  (b)  12.2  ft. 

67.  A  masonry  dam  h  ft.  high  is  a  right-angled  triangle  ABC  in  section, 

and  retains  water  on  the  vertical  face  AB.    Show  that  the  thickness  t  of  the 

4A> 

base  BC  is  given  by  1^  =  =-t^ rr*  ?^   being  the  deviation  of  the  centre  of 

5(0^  +  1) 

pressure  in  the  base  from  the  middle  point. 

Also  show  that  the  thickness  will  be  given  by  ^  "  9/-r    .i\  *^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

upon  which  the  wall  is  built  is  seamy,  and  if  it  is  assumed  that  the  commu- 
nication between  the  water  in  the  seams  and  that  in  the  reservoir  produces 
an  upward  pressure  upon  the  base  BC,  varying  uniformly  from  that  equiva- 
lent to  the  head  at  jB  to  nil  at  C.  If  9"*^,  show  that,  in  order  that  the  wall 
may  slide,  the  coefficient  of  friction  must  be  less  than  67  per  cent  in  the  first 
and  81  per  cent  in  the  second  case.  (Weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  masonry  — 
2JX  weight  of  cubic  foot  of  water.) 

68.  A  wall  30  ft.  high  is  of  triangular  section  ABC,  the  face  AB  being 
plumb,  and  water  being  retained  on  the  side  AC  level  with  the  top  of  the 
wall;  the  masonry  weighs  125  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.  Find  the  thickness  of 
the  base  BC  (a)  when  ^=1;  (6)  when  stress  in  masonry  is  not  to  exceed 
10|000  lbs.  per  square  foot;    (c)  when  q^i  and  the  wall  also  retains  earth 
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on  the  side  AB  level  with  the  top,  the  angle  of  repose  being  30^.    The  weight 
of  the  earth  per  cubic  foot —144  lbs. 

Ana.  (a)  17.69  ft.;  (6)  19.72  ft.;  (c)  8.52  ft. 

69.  The  faces  of  a  reservoir  wall  4  ft.  wide  at  top  and  40  ft.  high  have 
the  same  batter,  and  water  rises  on  one  side  to  within  6  ft.  of  the  top.  Find 
the  width  of  base,  assuming  (a)  that  the  pressure  on  the  horizontal  base  is 
to  be  nowhere  negative;  (6)  that  the  pressure  varies  uniformly  and  at  no 
point  exceeds  5068  lbs.  per  square  foot.  (Weight  of  masonry =125  lbs.  per 
cubic  foot.)  Ana.  (a)  24.32  ft.;  (6)  30  ft. 

70.  A  wall  of  an  isosceles  triangular  section  with  a  base  36  ft.  wide  has 
to  retain  water  level  with  its  top.  How  high  may  such  a  wall  be  built  con- 
sistent with  the  condition  that  the  stress  in  the  masonry  is  nowhere  to  exceed 
10,546i  lbs.  per  square  foot?    (Weight  of  masonry  per  cubic  foot— 125  lbs.) 

Ans.  54  ft. 

71.  The  faces  AB,  AC  of  a  wall  are  parabolas  of  equal  parameters  having 
their  vertices  at  B  and  C;  water  rises  on  one  side  to  the  top  of  the  wall. 
Determine  the  thickness  of  the  horizontal  base  BCy  (a)  for  a  wall  50  ft.  high; 
(6)  for  a  wall  100  ft.  high,  so  that  the  pressure  on  the  base  may  at  no  point 
exceed  10,000  lbs.  per  square  foot.  Also  (c)  compare  the  volume  of  such 
wall  with  the  volume  of  an  equally  strong  wall  of  the  same  height,  but  wth. 
a  section  in  the  form  of  an  isosceles  triangle  with  its  vertex  at  A,  (Weight 
of  masonry  — 125  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.) 

Ans.  (a)  32.44  ft.;  (5)  90.35  ft.;  (c)  In  case  (a)  ratio-7:\/ll4; 

''     (6)     ''     -\/l36:21. 

72.  The  section  of  a  wall  48 J  ft.  high  and  weighing  125  Ibs./cu.  ft.  is  a 
parabola  with  the  vertex  at  the  highest  point.  The  wall  retains  water  on 
one  side  level  with  the  top,  and  the  stress  is  nowhere  to  exceed  10,000  Ibs./sq. 
ft.  Find  the  width  of  the  base,  which  is  horizontal.  Find  the  width  of  a 
wall  of  rectangular  section  and  of  the  same  height  which  might  be  substituted 
for  the  above,  and  compare  the  volumes  of  the  two  walls. 

Ana.  3Hft.;    39.04  ft.;  .53. 

73.  How  will  the  results  in  the  preceding  example  be  modified  if  the  walls 
are  each  64  ft.  in  height?  Ans.  54.58  ft.;  92.1  ft.;   .4. 

74.  The  section  A  BCD  of  a  retaining-wall  for  a  reservoir  has  a  vertical 
face  BC  and  a  parabolic  water-fac«  AD,  with  the  vertex  at  D.  The  width  of 
the  base  DC -4  X width  of  the  top  AB.  If  AB-6  ft.,  find  the  height  of  the 
wall,  and  trace  the  curves  of  resistance  (a)  when  the  reservoir  A 
is  full;  (6)  when  empty.  (Cubic  foot  of  masonry  —  2  Xcubic 
foot  of  water.) 

Ans.  32  ft.  if  g— i,  and  then  max.  comp.  —8000  lbs.  per 
sq.  ft.  B 

75.  The  figure  represents  the  section  of  the  upper  portion 
of  a  masonry  dam  which  has   to   retain  water  level  with 
the  top  of  the  dam.    The  face  AC  is  plumb  for  a  depth 
of  73  ft.    The  width  of  the  section  is  constant  and  —22 J     ^ 
ft.  for  a  depth  AB=40  ft.  Fio.  384. 

Find  the  maximum   stress  in    the   masonry  at  the  horizontal  bed  BF, 
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With  the  same  maximum  stress  show  that  the  width  of  the  horizontal  bed 
CG,  FG  being  straight,  is  75.386  ft.     (Masonry  weighs  130  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.) 

Ana,  14,0491  otr  lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

76.  When  a  cylindrical  bar  is  twisted  show  that  it  is  subjected  to  shears 
along  transverse  and  radial  longitudinal  sections,  or  to  tensions  and  com- 
pressions on  helices  at  45°  to  the  axis. 

77.  Find  the  work  done  in  gradually  and  uniformly  compressing  a  body 
of  volume  Vi  to  the  volume  F>,  p  being  the  final  intensity  of  pressure  and 
K  the  modulus  of  compression.    Also  show  that  the  intensity  of  stress  is 

constant  throughout  the  body.  Ana,  ^p^. 

78.  A  bar  is  stretched  under  a  force  of  intensity  p.  If  the  bar  is  prevented 
from  contracting,  find  the  lateral  stress;  also  find  the  extension. 

J)_     p  a^  —  a-2 
^'^'   a-V    E  a(a^l)' 

79.  For  mild  steel,  ^«  15,000  and  G-6000  tons/sq.  in.  Find  K  and 
Poisson's  ratio.  Ans.  10,000;  4. 

80.  For  wrought  iron,  /C  =  10,000  and  G=5750  tons/sq.  in.  Find  E  and 
Poisson's  ratio.  Ans,  14,500  tons/sq.  in.;   W. 

81.  For  copper,  K  «  12,000  and  E^7SO0  tons/sq.  in.  Find  G  and  Poisson's 
ratio.  Ans,  2802  tons/sq.  in.;    Vt-. 

82.  Taking  the  value  of  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  (E)  and  the  coefficient 
of  rigidity  (G)  to  be  15,000  and  5750  tons  for  steel,  13,950  and  5450  tons  for 
wrought  iron,  and  9500  and  3750  tons  for  cast  iron,  find  the  coefficient  >of 
elasticity  of  volume  (K),  and  also  the  values  of  A  and  the  coefficient  of  dilata- 
tion (;i),  assuming  the  metals  to  be  isotropic. 

a                  K  AX 

Ans,  Steel 3f  127771  V(?         V(? 

Wrought  iron SU  105591  J4V-G          UG 

Cast  iron 3|  6785f  -V^^           *^ 

83.  A  copper  cube  3"X3"X3"is  subjected  to  a  hydrostatic  pressure  of 
4.48  tons/sq.  in.;  find  the  volume  of  the  strained  solid,  K  being  12,000 
tons/sq.  in.  Ans,  26.99  cubic  inches. 

84.  Ten  cubic  inches  of  wrought  iron  and  10  cubic  inches  of  water  are 
subjected  to  fluid  pressure  of  3  tons  per  square  inch;  find  the  new  volumes. 
If  the  iron  is  spherical,  what  are  the  old  and  new  diameters? 

85.  A  body  is  distorted  without  compression  or  expansion;  find  the  work" 
•done.  Ans,  l/lAri*+AV  +  AV  +  2(r,^  +  ra»  +  r3«)|</5. 

86.  Find  the  work  required  to  twist  a  hollow  cylinder  of  external  radius 
i?i,  internal  radius  Rt,  and  length  /  through  an  angle  a. 

Ans.  fi'^iR^-R,'). 
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87.  Prove  that  torsion  is  equivalent  to  a  shear  at  each  point. 

88.  Show  that  a  simple  elongation  is  equivalent  to  a  cubical  dilation  and 
a  pair  of  shearing  or  distorting  stresses. 

89.  Find  the  resultant  shearing  stress  at  any  point  in  the  surface  of  the 

transverse  section  of  an  elliptic  cylinder.     (Art.  19,  Case  6.) 

G    6*c* 
Ans,  26—  r-z — 1,  p  beine  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  upon  the  tan- 

gent  to  the  ellipse  at  the  given  point,  and  26,  2c  the  major  and  minor  axes. 

go.  A  cylinder  undergoes  torsion  round  its  axis.  Show  that  the  curves 
of  no  traction  are  concentric  circles. 

gi.  Find  the  least  sectional  area  of  a  rope  which  will  transmit  500  H.P. 
at  100  f/s,  the  max.  working  stress  being  10,000  lbs./sq.  in. 

Ans.  .55  ins. 
92.  Find  the  min.  diam.  of  a  shaft   which  will  transmit  500  H.P.  at  a 
surface  velocity  of  5    f/s,  the  safe  working  stress  being  10,000   lbs./sq.  in. 

Ans,  3.75  in. 
g3.  Find  the  efficiency  of  a  shaft  of  length  /,  and  also  the  greatest  length 
of  shaft  which  will  turn  itself  without  fracture,  /i  being  the  coefficient  of  bear- 
ing friction,  /  the  max.  working  stress,  d  the  diam.,  and  v  the  surface  velocity, 

Ans.  1-2/iy;  -L. 

g4.  Find  the  law  of  variation  in  the  radius  of  a  shaft  so  that  the  max. 

stress  may  be  the  same  for  each  section  of  the  shaft.    Also  find  the  efficiency 

of  the  shaft.  r.    2      /  -2;.- 

Ans.  log«-«-;«f--;  l-2e        /• 
r     3      / 

gs.  Show  that  the  hoop  (J)  or  radial  (q)  stresses  at  any  radius  r  in  a  thick 
hollow  cylinder  or  sphere  are  connected  by  the  relation 

g6.  A  tube  of  wrought  iron,  of  2  ins.  internal  and  4  ins.  external  radius, 
is  subjected  to  an  internal  pressure  of  50,000  lbs./sq.  in.,  the  pressure  on  the 
outside  being  nil.     Find  the^t>ensile  stress  in  the  material  at  any  radius  r. 

An..  ^66^  +  16667. 

g7.  Find  the  max.  and  min.  stress  in  the  walls  of  a  thick  cylinder  of  8  ins. 
internal  and  14  in.  external  diam.,  the  inside  fluid  pressure  being  2000 
lbs./sq.  in.  Ans.  4670  and  1520  lbs./sq.  in. 

g8.  The  cast-iron  cylinder  of  an  hydraulic  press  has  an  external  diameter 
twice  the  internal,  and  is  subjected  to  an  internal  pressure  of  p  tons  per  square 
inch.  Find  the  principal  stresses  at  the  outer  and  inner  circumferences. 
Also,  if  the  pressure  is  3  tons  per  square  inch,  and  if  the  internal  diameter  is 
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10  in.,  find  the  work  done  in  stretching  the  cylinder  circumferentially,  E  being 
.8000  tons. 

Ans.  At  inner  circumference,  g=p,  a  thrust,  and  /—  —  |p,  a  tension. 
At  outer  circumference,  g  -0,  and  /  *■  — 1/>,  a  tension. 

Work «126  ft.-lbe.  per  square  foot  of  siuface. 

99.  The  chamber  of  a  27-ton  breech-loader  has  an  external  diameter  of 
40  ins.  and  an  internal  diameter  of  14  ins.  Under  a  powder  pressure  of  18  tons 
per  square  inch,  find  the  principal  stresses  at  the  outer  and  inner  circum- 
ferences, and  also  the  work  done;  E  being  13,000  tons. 

Ana.  At  inner,  g  —  18  tons,  compression;  at  outer,  5— 0. 

At  inner,  /—  —  23iV  tons,  tension;  at  outer,  /—  —5^  tons,  tension. 
Work  «1  J  ft.-tons  per  sq.  ft.  of  surface. 

100.  What  should  be  the  thickness  of  a  9-in.  cylinder  (a)  which  has  to 
withstand  a  pressure  of  8000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  maximum  allowable  ten- 
sile stress  being  24,000  lbs.  per  square  inch;  (6)  which  has  to  withstand  a  pres- 
sure of  6000  lbs.  per  square  inch;  the  maximum  allowable  tensile  stress  being 
10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch?  Ans.  (a)  1.86  in.;  (6)  4^  in. 

1 01.  A  tube  of  wrought  iron,  inside  radius  3  ins.,  outside  4  ins.,  outside 
pressure  0.  What  is  the  inside  pressure  required  to  produce  a  maximum 
tensile  stress  of  15,000  lbs.  per  square  inch?  Find  the  fractional  increase 
in  size  of  the  inside  radius.  Ans,  4200  Ibs./sq.  in.;  .00161  in. 

102.  A  tube  of  wrought  iron,  inside  radius  2  ins.,  outside  3  ins.,  no  pres- 
sure inside;  outside  pressure —4200  lbs.  per  square  inch  outside.  Find  the 
circular  compressive  stress  at  any  point,  and  also  the  diminution  of  the  outer 

radius.  ,        ^^^^     30240     ,,,,^^ . 

Ans.  7560+1—;  .00099  m. 

Z03.  A  metal  cylinder  of  internal  radius  r  and  external  radius  nr  is  sub- 
jected to  an  internal  pressure  of  p  tons  per  square  inch.     Show  that  the  total 

6i)V  n'  + 1 
work  done  in  stretching  the  cylinder  circumferentially  is  ~ — - — -  ft.-tons 

per  square  foot  of  surface,  E  being  the  metaPs  coefficient  of  elasticity. 

104.  The  metal  of  a  cast-iron  hydrauHc  press  of  508  mm.  diameter  is  222  mm. 
thick,  and  has  to  bear  an  internal  pressure  of  402  atmospheres.  Find  the 
maximum  hoop  stress.  Ans,  684A;/cm. 

105.  What  must  be  the  thickness  of  the  metal  in  a  cast-iron  hydraulic 
press  of  500  mm.  diameter  which  has  to  bear  an  internal  pressure  of  280  atmos- 
pheres together  with  a  maximum  tension  of  5A;/mm.?  Ans,  20.3  cm. 

106.  An  hydraulic  press  has  to  raise  a  weight  of  1,162,400A;.  The  inter- 
nal pressure  is  573  atmospheres  and  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  is  560  mm. 
The  tension  in  the  metal  is  not  to  exceed  700A;/cm*.  Find  the  thickness  of 
the  metal.  Ans,  41  cm. 

107.  The  actual  thickness  of  the  metal  in  the  preceding  example  was 
25.4  cm.  What  was  the  maximum  tensile  stress  induced  in  lifting  the  given 
weight?  Ans,  948.5A;/cm. 

108.  The  thickness  of  the  metal  in  a  cast-iron  cyHnder  of  108  mm.  diam- 
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etcr  is  35  mm.  Find  the  greatest  hoop  stress  in  the  metal  due  to  a  maximum 
internal  pressure  of  250^/cm.  Ans,  510A;/cm'. 

109.  In  a  thick  cylinder  the  initial  tensile  stress  on  the  outer  skin  and  the 
initial  compressive  stress  on  the  inner  skill  are  each  3  tons/sq.  in.  Find  the 
resultant  stresses  on  the  outside  and  inside  when  the  cylinder  is  subjected  to 
an  internal  fluid  pressure  of  4^  tons/sq.  in.  An8,  4.2  and  4.5  tons/sq.  in. 

no.  A  gun  of  12  ins.  internal  and  24  ins.  external  diameter  is  subjected 
to  a  maximum  internal  pressure  of  40,000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Find  the 
stress  produced  at  r  »6,  9,  and  12  ins.    Ans.  66,666;  37,037;  4444  Ibs./sq.  in. 

in.  Pipes  of  a  water-pressure  supply  company  are  to  withstand  a  possible 
pressure  of  1000  lbs.  per  square  inch;  they  are  of  6  in.  internal  diameter. 
What  is  the  outside  diameter,  the  safe  tensile  stress  of  the  metal  being  3000 
lbs.  per  square  inch?  Ans,  8.485  ins. 

112.  Assuming  that' the  annulus  forming  the  section  of  a  cyUndrical  boiler 

is  composed  of  a  number  of  infinitely  thin  rings,  show  that  the  pressure  at 

A 
the  circumference  of  a  ring  of  radius  r  is  .        per  unit  of  surface,  and  that 

the  circumferential  stress  is  ~  + ^^ ,  A  and  B  denoting  arbitrary  constants, 

and  m  being  the  coefficient  of  lateral  contraction.  Find  the  values  of  A  and 
Bj  po  and  pi  being  respectively  the  internal  and  external  pressures. 

1x3.  Show  that  in  the  case  of  a  spherical  boiler  the  pressure  and  circum- 

A  B  2A 

ferential  stress  are  respectively   .-    ■  ■  ^^^  "i  +  / tt 5*    Find  A  and  S, 

a+m  r'       (w  — l)r«-? 

114.  An  hydraulic  cylinder  having  an  internal  diameter  of  6  ins.  and  a 
thickness  of  3^  ins.  is  subjected  to  an  internal  pressure  of  2  tons  per  square 
inch.     Draw  a  curve  of  hoop  stress  for  this  cylinder  to  scale. 

115.  A  cast-iron  water-main  is  30  ins.  internal  diameter  and  1  in.  thick. 
What  is  the  greatest  head  of  water  which  it  can  safely  stand?  If  the  pipes 
are  wrought  iron,  what  ought  its  thickness  to  be  if  the  working  stress  is  10,000 
lbs.  j)er  square  inch,  and  if  the  longitudinal  seams  are  60  per  cent  of  the  strength 
of  the  unhurt  plate? 

116.  The  3-in.  plunger  for  the  cast-steel  cylinder  of  an  intensifier  is  con- 
nected with  a  piston  which  works  in  a  48-in.  cylinder  under  a  pressure  equiv- 
alent to  a  120-ft.  head  of  water.  Find  the  proper  thickness  of  the  metal 
of  the  intensifier,  allowing  a  maximum  stress  of  20,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Ans,  2.46  in. 

117.  The  barrel  of  a  gun  consists  of  two  rings  A  and  B,  the  bore  of  the  gun 
and  the  diameters  of  the  inner  and  outer  rings  being  in  the  ratio  of  1:2:4. 
The  ring  A  is  shrunk  upon  B,  producing  a  pressure  of  5  tons  per  square  inch 
at  the  surface  of  contact.  If  the  firing  of  the  gun  produces  an  internal  pres- 
sure of  20  tons/sq.  in.,  find  the  stresses  induced  in  the  gun. 

Ans.  -19J,  +  1§  tons;    -15,-6  tons. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
FRICTION. 

I.  Siiding  Friction. — Friction  is  the  resistance  to  motion  which 
is  always  developed  when  two  substances,  whether  solid,  liquid, 
or  gaseous,  are  pressed  together  and  are  compelled  to  move  the 
one  over  the  other.  If  P  is  the  mutual  pressure,  and  if  F  is  the 
force  which  must  act  tangentially  at  the  point  of  contact  to  pro- 
duce motion,  the  ratio  of  i^  to  P  is  called  the  coefficient  of  friction 
and  may  be  denoted  by  /.  The  value  of  /  does  not  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  any  single  substance,  but  upon  the  nature  and  con- 
dition of  the  surfaces  of  contact  of  a  pair  of  substances.  It  is  not 
the  same,  e.g.,  for  iron  upon  iron  as  for  iron  upon  bronze  or  upon 
wood;  neither  is  it  the  same  when  the  surfaces  are  dry  as  when 
lubricated. 

The  laws  of  friction  as  enunciated  by  Coulomb  are : 

(1)  That  /  is  independent  of  the  velocity  of  rubbing;  (2)  that 
/  is  independent  of  the  extent  of  surfaces  in  contact;  (3)  that  /  de- 
pends only  on  the  nature  of  the  surfaces  in  contact. 

The  friction  between  two  surfaces  at  rest  is  greater  than  when 
they  are  in  motion,  but  a  slight  vibration  is  often  sufficient  to  change 
the  friction  of  rest  to  that  of  motion. 

Morin's  elaborate  friction  experiments  completely  verified  these 
laws  within  certain  limits  of  pressure  (from  J  lb.  to  128  lbs.  per 
square  inch)  and  velocity  (the  maximum  velocity  being  10  ft.  per 
second),  and  under  the  conditions  in  which  they  were  made. 

A  few  of  his  more  important  results  are  given  in  the  following 
table. 

The  apparatus  employed  in  carrying  out  these  experiments 
consisted  of  a  box  which  could  be  loaded  at  pleasure,  and  which 
was  made  to  slide  along  a  horizontal  bed  by  means  of  a  cord 
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Material. 


Wood  on  wood 

Metal  on  wood 

(I      tt      ti 

Metal  on  metal 

If  H  It 

Metal  and  wood  on 
each  other  or  each 
on  itself 


State  of  Surfaces. 

Dry 

Dry 

Wet 

Dry 

Wet 

Slightly  oily 

Occasionally  lubricated  as  usual 
Constantly  lubricated 


Coefficient  of  Friotion. 

.26  to 

.5 

.2     '' 

6 

22  " 

.26 

.15'* 

.2 

.3 

.15 

.07  to 

.08 

.05 

passing  over  a  pulley  and  canying  a  weight  at  the  end.  The 
contact-surfaces  of  the  bed  and  box  were  formed  of  the  materials 
to  be  experimented  upon.  The  pull  was  measured  and  recorded 
by  a  spring  dynamometer. 

More  recent  experiments,  however,  have  shown  that  Coulomb's 
laws  cannot  be  regarded  as  universally  applicable,  but  that  /  de- 
pends upon  the  velocity,  the  pressure,  and  the  temperature.  At 
very  low  velocities  Morin's  results  have  been  verified  (Fleeming 
Jenkin).  At  high  velocities  /  rapidly  diminishes  as  the  velocity 
increases.  Franke,  having  carefully  examined  the  results  of  various 
series  of  experiments,  especially  those  of  Poir6e,  Bochet,  and  Galton, 
has  suggested  the  formula 

t;  being  the  velocity  and  /o,  cLj  coefficients  depending  upon  the  nature 
and  condition  of  the  rubbing  surfaces. 

For  example, 

/o=-.29  and  a=».04  for  cast  iron  on  steel  with  dry  surfaces. 

/o-.29  and  a  =  .02  for  wrought  iron  on  wrought  iron  with  dry 
surfaces. 

/o  =  .24  and  a  =  .0285  for  wrought  iron  on  wrought  iron  with 
slightly  damp  surfaces. 

Ball  haa  shown  that  at  very  low  pressures  /  increases  as  the 
pressure  diminishes,  while  Rennie's  experiments  indicate  that  at 
very  high  pressures  /  rapidly  increases  with  the  pressure,  and  this 
is  perhaps  partly  due  to  a  depression,  or  to  an  abrasion  of  the  rubbing 
surfaces. 

2.  Inclined  Plane. — Let  a  body  of  weight  P  slide  uniformly  up 
an  inclined  plane  imder  a  force  Q  inclined  at  an  angle  ^  to 
the  plane. 
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Let  F  be  the  friction  resisting  the  motion,  R  the  pressure  on 
the  plane,  and  a  the  plane's  inclination. 

The  two  equations  of  equiUbrium  are 

F-^QcoBp-Pmna 

and  B= -Q  an  ^H-P  cos  a. 


Therefore 


F      Qcosjg-Psma 


» coefficient  of  friction  =/. 


R     -Qsin^+Pcosa 
Let  the  resultant  of  F  and  R  make  an  angle  0  with  the  normal 
to  the  plane.    Then 


^       ,     F      Qcosp-Psin  a 
tan  0=  p 


Q     ffln(a+0) 
R     -Qainp+Pcosa'  P     coQ(fi-<f>y 


4>  is  called  the  angle  of  friction.  It  has  also  been  called  the  angle 
of  repose^  since  a  body  will  remain  at  rest  on  an  inclined  plane  so 
long  as  its  inclination  does  not  exceed  the  angle  of  friction. 

If  a=0=^,  then  ^=tan  0=/. 

The  work  done    in   traversing  a  distance  x=Qcos^x.     If  Q 

is  variable,  the  work  done = jQ  cos  ^dx. 

3.  Wedge. — ^The  wedge,  or  key,  is  often  employed  to  connect 
members  of  a  structure,  and  is  generally  driven  into  position  by  the 
blow  of  a  hammer.  It  is  also  employed  to 
force  out  moisture  from  materials  by  induc- 
ing a  pressure  thereon. 

The  figure  represents  a  wedge  descend- 
ing vertically  under  a  continuous  pressure 
P,  thus  producing  a  lateral  motion  in  the 
horizontal  member  C,  which  must  therefore 
exert  a  pressure  Q  upon  the  vertical  face  AB. 

The  member  E  is  fixed,  and  it  is    as- 
sumed that  the  motion  of  the  machine  is 
uniform,  so    that    the    wedge    and  C 
equiUbrium. 

Let  Ri,  R2  be  the  reactions  at  the  faces  DE,  DF,  respectively, 


are    in  a  state  of  relative 
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their  directions  making  an  angle  <!>,  equal  to  the  angle  of  friction 
with  the  normals  to  the  corresponding  faces. 

Let  a  be  the  angle  between  DE  and  the  vertical,  a'  the  angle 
between  DF  and  the  vertical. 

Consider  the  wedge,  and  neglect  its  weight,  which  is  usually 
inappreciable  as  compared  with  P. 

Resolving  vertically, 


fii  cos(9O^-a-|-0)+fi2COs(9O^-a'-l-0) 

-P«fli  sin  (a  +  0)+fi2sin  (a'+^).     (1) 
Resolving  horizontally. 


Ri  sm  (90° -a  +  0)  -R*a  sin  (90°-a'  +0)  =0, 
or      fliCOs(a  +  ^)=i22COs(a'H-0) (2) 

Consider  the  member  C,  and  neglect  its  weight. 
Resolving  horizontally, 

fliC0s(a  +  ^)=Q=fl2C0s(a'+^).     .    *    •    .     (3) 

Assuming  the  wedge  isosceles,  as  is  usually  the  case,  a=»a', 
and  therefore, 

by  eq.  (2),    Ri  =R2,    and  by  eq.  (1),    2Ri  sin  (or  +  <f>)^P.     (4) 
Hence,  by  eqs.  (3)  and  (4), 

Q     cot  (a  4-  <^)  _  external  resistance  overcome  . 

P^         2  effort  exerted  •    .    •     W 

{N.B,— This  ratio  of  resistance  to  effort  is  termed  the  mechan- 
ical advarUagej  or  purchase,  of  a  machine.) 

Suppose  the  motion  of  the  machine  reversed,  so  that  Q  becomes 
the  effort  and  P  the  resistance. 

The  reactions  Ri,  R2  now  fall  bdow  the  normals,  and  the  equa- 
tions of  relative  equilibrium  are  the  same  as  the  above,  with  —0 
substituted  for  ^.    Thus 

.|=icot(a-<^) (6J 
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The  two  cases  may  be  included  in  the  expression 

|=icot(a±^) (7) 

For  a  given  value  of  P,  Q  increases  with  a. 
If  there  were  no  friction,  <j)  would  be  zero,  and  eq.  (7)  would 
become 

Q     cot « 
P"     2    • 

Thus  the  effect  of  friction  may  be  allowed  for  by  assuming 

the  wedge  frictionless,  but  with  an  aiigle  increased  by  2<^  in  the 

first  case,  and  diminished  by  2<f>  in  the  second  case. 

Again,  when  P  is  the  effort  and  Q  the  resistance,  eq.  (5)  shows 

Q 
that  if  a4-0>9O^,  the  ratio  -p  is  negative,  which   is  impossible, 

while  if  a -1-^=90°,  -p  is  zero,  and  in  order  to  overcome  Q,  Bow- 
ever  small  it  might  be,  P  would  require  to  be  infinitely  great.    Hence 

a  +  ^  must  be  <9(f, 

and  below  this  limit  -p  diminishes  as  <l>  increases. 

Similarly,  it  may  be  shown  from  eq.  (7)  that  when  Q  is  the  effort 
and  P  the  resistance, 

^  must  be  <a, 

and  that  below  this  limit  -p  increases  with  <f>. 

Efficiency, —  During  the  uniform  motion  of  the  machine  let 
any  point  a  descend  vertically  to  the  point  5.  The  corresponding 
horizontal  displacement  is  evidently  26c. 

The  motive  work =P- at; 
''  useful  work    =Q-26c. 
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Hence  the  efficiency  =  p,  =p  2  tan  a«tan  a  cot  (a+^),  by 

eq.  (5). 

This  is  a  maximum  for  a  given  value  of  <f>  when 


.o.    <t> 


a=450-^, 


and  the  max.  efficiency = tan  (^45°  -  q^  )  cot  f  45° + -^  ) 

^l-tan^\      ,      .     , 
2  \      1-sm  (f> 

<l>  J  ~l4-sin^' 
^l  +  tan—/ 

For  the  reverse  motion  the  efficiency 

'^0'9hr^       a  tan  (a  — 0;. 
This  is  a  maximum  when  a =45°  4-^ .    Thus  the 

max.  efficiency  =  cot  (45°+?-)  tan  (45° --^-j  =  ^      .    ^. 

4.  Screws. — ^A  screw  is  usually  designed  to  produce  a  linear 
motion  or  to  overcome  a  resistance  in  the  direction  of  its  length. 
It  is  set  in  motion  by  means  of  a  couple  acting  in  a  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  its  axis.  A  reaction  is  produced  between  the  screw  and 
nut  which  must  necessarily  be  equivalent  to  the  couple  and  resist- 
ance, the  motion  being  steady. 

Take  the  case  of  a  sgitare-threaded  *  screw.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  the  reaction  is  concentrated  along  a  helical  line  whose  diam- 
eter, d,  is  a  mean  between  the  external  and  internal  diameters  of 
the  thread,  and  that  its  distribution  along  this  line  is  uniform.    It 

*  Square-threaded  screws  work  more  accurately  than  those  with  a  V  thread 
but  the  efficiency  of  the  latter  has  been  shown  to  be  very  little  less  than  that  of 
the  former  (Poncelet).  On  the  other  hand,  the  V  thread  is  the  stronger,  much 
less  metal  being  removed  in  cutting  it  than  is  the  case  with  a  square  thread.  Again 
with  a  V  thread  there  is  a  tendency  to  burst  the  nut,  which  does  not  obtain  in  a 
screw  with  a  square  thread. 
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will  also  be  supposed  that  the  axes  of  the  couple  and  screw  are 
coincident,  so  that  there  will  be  no  lateral  pressure  on  the  nut. 
Let  M  be  the  driving  couple; 

Q   "    * '  axial  resistance  to  be  overcome ; 
r    ""   "  reaction  at  any  point  a  of  the 

helical  line,  and 
<f>    "   *'  angle  between  its  direction   and 
the  normal  at   a;   ^    is  the 
angle  of  friction. 
Let  a   '*    "    angle  between  the  tangent  at  a 
and  the  horizontal;   a  is  called  the  pitch-angle. 
Sinc3  the  reaction  between  the  screw  and 
nut  must  be  equivalent  to  M  and  Q,  then 
Q= algebraic  sum  of  vertical  components  of  the  reactions  at  all 
points  of  the  Une  of  contact, 


Fig.   387. 


=  I[r  cos  (a  4-  <f>)]  =  cos  (a  4-  <^)i'(r), 


(1) 


and  M  =  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  with  respect  to  the  axis  of  the 
horizontal  components  of  the  reactions  at  all  points  of  the  line  of 
contact, 

=  i'[rsin(a-h^)|]=-^sin(a4-<^)2'(r).     ...     (2) 

Let  the  couple  consist  of  two  equal  and  opposite  forces  P,  acting 
at  the  ends  of  a  lever  of  length  p,  so  that  M=Pp. 
Then,  by  eqs.  (1)  and  (2), 

Q      Q     2     ,,       ^, 


and  the  mechanical  advantage 


(3) 


V  <l>=0,  ■■p='j  cot  a  and  the  eflfect  of  friction  may  be  allowed  for 
by  assuming  the  screw  frictionless,  but  with  a  pitch-angle  equal  to 
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Again,  let  the  figure  represent  one  complete  turn  of  the  thread 
developed  in  the  plane  of  the  paper.    CD  c 

is  the  corresponding  length  of  the  thread; 
DE  the  circumference  nd\  CE,  parallel  to 
the  axis,  the  pitch  h;  and  CDE  the  pitch-      o 
angle  a.  ^<»-  388. 

The  motive  work  in  one  revolution        =Af2;r=Pp2?r. 

The  useful  work  done  in  one  revolution =QA. 

Hence  the  eflaciency^p-^-^-jcot  {a+<f>}—^ 

h 
=j^cot(aH-^)=tanacot(a  +  0),     .     .     (4) 

This  is  a  maTrimnm  when  a  =45®-^,  its  value  then  being 

1— sin0 
l+sin0' 

In  practice,  however,  a  is  generally  much  smaller,  efficiency 
being  sacrificed  to  secure  a  large  mechanical  advantage,  which,  accord- 
ing to  eq.  (3),  increases  as  a  diminishes. 

Q 
If  a  +  ^ =90°,  p=0,  so  that  to  overcome  Q,  however  small  it  may 

be,  would  require  an  infinite  effort  P. 


Therefore 


a  +  0<9O^ 


Suppose  the  pitch-angle  sufficiently  coarse  to  allow  of  the  screw 
being  reversed.  Q  now  becomes  the  effort  and  P  the  resistance.  The 
direction  of  r  falls  on  the  other  side  of  the  normal,  and  the  relation 
between  P  and  Q  is  the  same  as  above, -0  being  substituted  for  0. 

Thus 

Q    ^P     ,r      j.^ 
p  =  jcot(a-<^), 

and  therefore  the  mechanical  advantage 
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P 
If  a=^,  ^=0,  and  to  overcome  P,  however  small  it  may  be,  Q 

would  require  to  be  infinite. 


Therefore 


a><f>. 


If  a<  <^,  reversal  of  motion  is  impossible,  and  the  screw  then 
possesses  the  property,  so  important  in  practice,  of  serving  to  fasten 
securely  together  different  structural  parts,  or  of  locking  machines. 

Again,  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  friction 
between  the  nut  and  its  seat,  as  well  as  the  friction  at  the  end  of  the 
screw.  The  corresponding  moments  of  friction  with  respect  to  the 
axis  are  (Art.  8) 


/ 


Qdl-d£ 


and 


>p. 


f  being  the  coefficient  of  friction,  di,  ^2  the  external  and  internal 
diameters  of  the  seat,  and  d'  the  diameter  of  the  end  of  the  screw. 
5.  Endless  Screws  (Fig.  389). — A  screw  is  often  made  to  work 
with  a  toothed  wheel,  as,  for  example,  in  raising 
sluice-gates,  when  the  screw  is  also  made  suffi- 
ciently fine  to  prevent,  by  friction  alone,  the 
gates  from  falling  back  under  their  own  weight. 
The  theory  is  very  similar  to  the  preceding.  Let 
the  screw  drive.  A  tooth  rises  on  the  thread, 
and  the  wheel  turns  against  a  tangential  resist- 
ance Q,  which  is  approximately  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  screw. 

Let  Fig.  390  represent  one  complete  turn  of 
the  thread  developed  in  the  plane  of  the  paper,  a  being  the  pitch- 
angle  as  before. 

Consider  a  tooth.  It  is  acted  upon  by  Q 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  by  the 
reaction  R  between  the  thread  and  tooth, 
making  an  angle  <f>  (the  angle  of  friction) 
with  the  normal  to  the  thread  CD. 
Therefore  Q = 22  cos  (a  +  ^) . 

Again,  the  horizontal  component  of  R,  viz.,  R  sin  (a-f  ^),  has  a 


Fig.  389. 
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moment  R  enn  (a+4>)^  with  respect  to  the  axis  of  the  screw,  and  this 

must  be  equivalent  to  the  moment  of  the  driving  couple,  viz.,  Pp 
(Art.  4).    Therefore 

Pp=R-x8m{a+4>). 

Thus  the  relation  between  P  and  Q  is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
article. 

Similarly,  if  the  wheel  acts  as  the  driver, 

^         ^    .         /  JIN 

6.  Rolling  Friction. — ^The  friction  between  a  rolling  body  and  the 
surface  over  which  it  rolls  is  called  rolling  friction.  Prof.  Osborne 
Reynolds  has  given  the  true  explanation  of  the  resistance  to  rolling 
in  the  case  of  elastic  bodies.  The  roller  produces  a  deformation  of  the 
surfaces  in  contact,  so  that  the  distance  rolled  over  is  greater  than 
the  actual  distance  between  the  terminal  points.  This  he  verified 
by  experiment,  and  concluded  that  the  resistance  to  rolling  was  due 
to  the  sliding  of  one  surface  over  the  other,  and  that  it  would  naturally 
increase  or  diminish  with  the  deformation.  In  proof  of  this  he  found, 
for  example,  that  the  resistance  to  an  iron  roller  on  India-rubber  is 
ten  times  as  great  as  the  resistance  when  the  roller  is  on  an  iron  surface. 
Hence  the  harder  and  smoother  the  surfaces,  the  less  is  the  rolling 
friction.  The  resistance  is  not  sensibly  affected  by  the  use  of  lubri- 
cants, as  the  advantage  of  a  smaller  coefficient  of  friction  is  largely 
counteracted  by  the  increased  tendency  to  slip.  Other  experiments 
are  yet  required  to  show  how  far  the  resistance  is  modified  by  the 
speed. 

Generally,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  roadways,  the  resistance  is 
chiefly  governed  by  the  amount  of  the  deformation  of  the  surface 
and  by  the  extent  to  which  its  material  is  crushed.  Let  a  roller  of 
weight  W  (Fig.  391)  be  on  the  point  of  motion  under  the  action  of  a 
horizontal  pull  R. 

The  resultant  reaction  between  the  surfaces  in  contact  must 
pass  through  the  point  of  intersection  of  R  and  W.  Let  it  also  cut 
the  surface  in  the  point  B. 
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Let  d  be  the  horizontal  distance  between  B  and  W; 
p  '/    ''  vertical  ''  ''       B  ''    K 

Taking  moments  about  jB, 


or 


R = the  resistance  =  W- . 
V 


Fig.  391. 


Coulomb  and  Morin  inferred,  as 
the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments, 
that  d  is  independent  of  the  load  upon 
the  roller  as  well  as  of  its  diameter,*  but  is  dependent  upon  the 
nature  of  the  surfaces  in  contact. 

7.  Journal  Friction. —  Experiments,  indicate  that  /  is  not  the 
same  for  curved  as  for  plane  surfaces,  and  in  the  ordinary  cases 
of  journals  turning  in  weU-lubricated  bearings  the  value  of  /  is 
probably  governed  by  a  combination  of  the  laws  of  fluid  friction 
and  of  the  sliding  friction  of  solids. 


*  Dupuit's  experiments  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  d  is  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  the  diameter,  but  this  requires  further  verification. 
Let  fi  be  the  coefficient  of  sliding  friction. 
The  resistance  of  the  roller  to  sliding  is  /iTF,  and  "rolling"  will  be  insured  if 

R<fiWj  i.e.,  if  —  <tan  ^,  which  is  generally  the  case  so  long  as  the  direction  of  R 


does  not  fall  below  the  centre  of  the  roller. 
Assume  that  R  is  applied  at  the  centre, 
since  d  is  very  small,  and  hence 


The  radius  r  may  be  substituted  for  7), 


5-TF^. 


An  equation  of  the  same  form  applies  to  a  wheel  rolling  on  a  hard  roadway 
over  obstacles  of  small  height,  and  also  when  rolling  on  soft  ground.  In  the  latter 
case  the  resistance  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  weight  upon  the  wheel 
into  the  depth  of  the  rut,  and  the  depth  for  a  small  arc  is  inversely  proportional 
to  the  radius. 

Experiments  on  the  tractional  resistance  to  vehicles  on  ordinary  roads  aie  few 
in  number  and  incomplete,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  therefrom  any  general 
conclusion. 

From  the  experiments  carried  out  by  Easton  and  Anderson  it  would  appear 
that  the  value  of  d  in  inches  varies  from  1.6  to  2.6  for  wagons  on  soft  groimd,  and 
that  the  resistance  is  not  sensibly  affected  by  the  use  of  springs.  Upon  a  hard 
road  in  fair  condition  the  resistance  was  found  to  be  from  f  to  }  of  that  on 
soft  ground,  the  average  value  of  d  being  }  inch,  and  was  very  sensibly  diminished 
by  the  use  of  springs. 
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The  bearing  part  of  the  journal  is  generally  truly  cylindrical, 
and    is  terminated  by  shoulders  resting 
against  the  ends  of  the  step  in  which 
the  journal  turns. 

Consider  a  journal  in  a  semicircular 
bearing  with  the  cap  removed.  When 
the  cap  is  screwed  on,  the  load  upon 
the  journal  will  be  increased  by  an 
amount  approximately  equal  to  the 
tension  of  the  bolts.  Let  P  be  the 
load. 

Assume  that  the  line  of  action  of  the  load  is  vertical  and  that 
it  intersects  the  axis  of  the  shaft.  This  load  is  balanced  by  the 
reaction  at  the  surface  of  contact,  but  much  uncertainty  exists 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  reaction  is  distributed.  There 
are  two  extremes,  the  one  corresponding  to  a  normal  pressure  of 
constant  intensity  at  every  point  of  contact,  the  other  to  a  normal 
pressure  of  an  intensity  varying  from  a  maximum  at  the  lowest 
point  ^  to  a  minimum  at  the  edge  of  the  bearing  B. 

Let  I  be  the  length  of  the  bearing,  and  consider  a  small  ele- 
ment JS  at  any  point  C,  the  radius  OC  (=»r)  making  an  angle  0  with 
the  vertical  OA. 

First.    Let  p  be  the  constant  normal  intensity  of  pressure. 

P  =  I(pJS  cos  61)  ^plI(DDO  =2pZr. 


Frictional  resistance^ 


•  iQpJST)  =fplI{JS)  ^fplnr^fP^. 


The  frictional  resistance  probably  approximates  to  this  limit 
when  the  journal  is  new. 

Second.  Let  p=po  cos  0,  so  that  the  intensity  is  now  propor- 
tional to  the  depth  CD  and  varies  from  a  maximum  po  at  A  to  nil 
at  B.  This,  perhaps,  represents  more  accurately  the  pressure  at 
different  points  when  the  journal  is  worn.     Therefore 

P  =  I(pJS  cos  01)  =  I{poJS  cos2  01) 


■-2polrf^'  cos2»di9  =  poZr^, 


and  the  frictional  resistance^ I{fpJSl)  =2fpolr=fP-. 
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Hence  the  frictionaJ  resistance  lies  between  fP^  and  /P— . 

It  may  be  represented  by  /tP,  fi  being  a  coefficient  of  fricti<m 
to  be  determined  in  each  case  by  experiment. 

The  total  moment  of  frictional  resistance  must  necessarily  be 
equal  and  opposite  to  the  moment  M  of  the  couple  twisting  the 
shaft;  i.e., 

Jlf=/tPr. 

Thus  the  total  reaction  at  the  surface  of  contact  is  equivalent 
to  a  single  force  P  tangential  to  a  circle  of  radius  /jot  having  its  centre 
at  0  and  called  the  friction  circle. 

The  work  absorbed  by  axle  friction  per  revolution 

=Af-27r=2/orPr. 

The  work  absorbed  by  axle  friction  per  minute 
^2fi7:PrN^fiPv, 

N  being  the  number  of  revolutions  and  v  the  velocity  per  minute. 

The  work  absorbed  by  frictional  resistance  produces  an  equiv- 
alent amount  of  heat,  which  should  be  dissipated  at  once  in  order 
to  prevent  the  journal  from  becoming  too  hot.  This  may  be  done 
by  giving  the  journal  sufficient  bearing  surface  (an  area  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  diameter  and  the  length  of  the  bearing),  and  by 
the  employment  of  a  suitable  unguent. 

Suppose  that  h  units  of  heat  per  square  inch  of,  bearing  surface 
(Id)  are  dissipated  per  minute. 

I^t  I  inches  be  the  length  and  d  inches  the  diameter  of  the  journal. 
Tho.i  M/  =  heat-units  dissipated = heat-units  equivalent  to  frictional 
resistance 

fmPdN     fiPv 
12J    ~12J' 

J  being  Joule's  equivalent,  or  778  ft.-lbs., 

l2Jh    PN        ^     12Jh    Pv 

or  = -_    and    ^tt. 

/(T         I  jn        la 
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P 

Let  ^  =  p=pres8ure  per  square  inch  of  bearing  surface.    Thea 

12Jh  ^         ■ 

pv^ =a  constant. 

In  Morin's  experiments  d  varied  from  2  to  4  in.,  P  from  330 
lbs.  to  2  tons,  and  v  did  not  exceed  30  ft.  per  minute;  so  that  pp 
was  <5000,  and  the  coefficient  of  friction  for  the  given  limits  was 
found  to  be  the  same  for  sliding  friction. 

Much  greater  values  of  pv  occur  in  modern  practice. 
Rankine  gives  p(t? + 20) « 44,800  as  applicable  to  locomotives. 
Thurston  gives  pv= 60,000  as  applicable  to  marine  engines  and 
to  stationary  steam-engines. 

Frictional  wear  prevents  the  diminution  of  I  below  a  certain 
limit  at  which  the  pressure  per  unit  of  bearing  surface  exceeds  a  value 
p  given  by  the  formula 

P^pld^pkcP, 

where  '^'^d' 

In  practice  t=i  for  slow-moving  journals  (e.g.,  joint-pins),  and 
varies  from  1^  to  3  for  journals  in  continuous  motion.  The  best 
practice  makes  the  length  of  the  joimial  equal  to  four  diameters 
(i.e.,  fc=4)  for  mill-shafting. 

Again,  if  the  journal  is  considered  a  beam  supported  at  the  ends, 

q  being  the  maximum  permissible  stress  per  square  inch,  'and  C  a 
coefficient  depending  upon  the  method  of  support  and  upon  the 
mannor  of  the  loading.    Therefore 

cPoct 
9 

For  a  given  value  of  P,  d  diminishes  as  q  increases.  Also,  it  haa 
been  shown  that  the  work  absorbed  by  friction  is  directly  proportional 
tod. 
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Hence,  for  both  reasons,  d  should  be  a  minimum  and  the  shaft 
should  be  made  of  the  strongest  and  most  durable  material.  In 
practice  the  piessure  per  square  inch  of  bearing  surface  may  be  taken 
at  about  2  tons  per  square  inch  for  cast  iron,  SJ  tons  per  square  inch 
for  wrought  iron,  and  GJ  tons  per  square  inch  for  cast  steel. 

It  would  appear,  however,  from  the  recent  experiments  of  Tower 
and  others,  that  the  nature  of  the  material  might  become  of  minor 
importance,  while  that  of  a  suitable  lubricant  would  be  of  paramount 
importance.  They  show  that  the  friction  of  properly  lubricated 
journals  follows  the  laws  of  fluid  friction  much  more  closely  than 
those  of  solid  friction,  and  that  the  lubrication  might  be  made  so 
perfect  as  to  prevent  any  absolute  contact  between  the  journal  and 
its  bearing.  The  journal  would  therefore  jloat  in  the  lubricant,  so 
that  there  would  be  no  metallic  friction.  The  loss  of  power  due  to 
frictional  resistance,  as  well  as  the  consequent  wear  and  tear,  would 
be  very  considerably  diminished,  while  the  load  upon  the  journal 
might  be  increased  to  almost  any  extent. 

Again,  Tower's  experiments  indicate  that  the  friction  diminishes  as 
the  temperature  rises,  a  result  which  had  already  been  experimentally 
determined  by  Hirn.  It  was  also  inferred  by  Hirn  that  if  the  tem- 
perature were  kept^  imiform,  the  friction  would  be  approximately 
proportional  to  \/v,  and  Thurston  has  enunciated  the  law  that, 
with  a  cool  bearing,  the  friction  is  approximately  proportional  to 
Vv  for  all  speeds  exceeding  100  ft.  per  minute. 

With  a  speed  of  150  ft.  per  minute  and  with  pressures  A^arying 
from  100  to  750  lbs.  per  square  inch,  Thurston  found  experimentally 
that  /  varied  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  intensity  of  the 
pressure.  The  same  law,  but  without  any  limitations  as  to  speed  or 
pressure,  had  been  previously  stated  by  Him. 

8.  Pivots. — Pivots  are  usually  cylindrical,  with  the  circular  edge 
of  the  base  removed  and  sometimes  with  the  whole  of  the  base  rounded. 
Conical  pivots  are  employed  in  special  machines  in  which,  e.g.,  it  is 
important  to  keep  the  axis  of  the  shaft  in  an  invariable  position. 
Spherical  pivots  are  often  used  for  shafts  subject  to  sudden  shocks 
or  to  a  lateral  movement. 

(a)  Cylindrical  Pivots, — If  the  shafts  are  to  be  run  slowly,  the 
intensity  of  pressure  (p)  on  the  step  should  not  be  so  great  as  to 
squeeze  out  the  lubricant.     Reuleaux  gives  the  following  rules: 


PIVOTS. 
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The  maximiun  value  of  p  in  pounds  per  square  inch  should  be 
700  for  wrought  iron  on  gun-metal,  470  for  cast  iron  on  gun-metal, 
and  1400  for  wrought  iron  on  lignimi-vit©. 

For  rapidly  moving  shafts 

n  being  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  c  a  coefficient  to  be 
determined  by  experiment  (  =  .0045),  and  P 
the  load  upon  the  pivot. 

Suppose  the  surface  of  the  step  to  be 
divided  into  rings,  and  let  one  of  these  rings 
be  bounded  by  the  radii  XyX+dx. 

In  one  revolution  the  work  absorbed  by 
the  friction  of  this  ring 

=^fip'2i:X'dX'2nx. 
Hence  the  total  work  absorbed  in  one  revolution 
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dx 
2 


where 


*^  3 


and  di,  da  are  the  external  and  internal  diameters  of  the  surface  in 
contact. 

If  the  whole  of  the  surface  is  in  contact,  ^2=0,  and  the  work 
absorbed = itmPdi . 

Again,  the  moment  of  friction  for  the  ring 

^  fij)'2nX'dX'X=2[jazj>x^dx, 
and  the  total  moment 


■f: 


2/jatpT'dx  =  ^focp o — 
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uP 
If  d2=0,  the  moment ^-^di. 

Thus,  in  both  cases,  the  work  absorbed  by  friction =27r  times  the 
moment  of  friction. 

Let  D  be  the  mean  diameter  of  the  surface  in  contact  = -^-^—^. 

Let  2y  be  the  width  of  the  surface  in  contact =di  —  (^2. 

Then  work  absorbed  =  fjotP  (d  +  ^ . 

Sometimes  shafts  have  to  run  at  high  speeds  and  to  bear  heavy- 
pressures,  as,  e.g.,  in  screw-propellers  and  turbines.  In  order  that 
there  may  be  as  little  vibration  as  possible,  p  must  be  as  small  as 
practicable,  and  this  is  to  some  extent  instired  by  using  a  coUar- 
jotirnal. 

Let  N  be  the  number  of  collars,  and  let  di,  d2  be  the  external 
and   ntemal  diameters  of  a  collar. 

Then  work  absorbed  by  friction  per  revolution  per  collar 

=    ft^  W  - ^2^)  =  1/*^  Y  d^-d^ = 2;r X moment  of  friction. 
According  to  Reuleaux,  the  mean  diameter  of  a  collar 

n  being  the  nimiber  of  revolutions  per  minute. 

Also,  the  vndth  of  surface  in  contact=-di— d2  =  .48V^  and  the 
maximum  allowable  pressure  per  square  inch 

46940 
^        n 

(b)  Wear. — ^The  wear  at  any  point  of  the  elementary  ring  must 
necessarily  be  proportional  to  the  friction  jup,  and  also  to  the  amount 
of  rubbing  surface  which  passes  over  the  point  in  a  imit  of  time, 
i.e.,  to  the  velocity  (ox,  oj  being  the  angular  velocity  of  the  shaft. 
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Fig.  394. 


Hence  the  wear  at  any  point  is  proportional  to  fipwx, 

(c)  Conical  Pivots. — As  before,  suppose  the 
surface  of  the  step  to  be  divided  into  a  number 
of  elementary  rings.  Two  cases  will  be  dis- 
cussed: 

First  Assmne  that  the  normal  intensity  of 
pressure  p  at  the  surface  of  contact  is  constant. 

Let  X,  x+ da;  be  the  distances  of  D  and  E, 
respectively,  from  the  axis. 

The  total  moment  of  friction 

=  f^fiVDE'2nX'X=^l^  f^^dx 
Jxt  '^^  sm  ajxt 

3sina^^'     ^2^' 

Xi,  X2  being  the  radii  of  the  top  and  bottom  sections  of  the  step. 
Also,  P,  the  total  load  on  the  pivot, 

=  r^pDE  sin  a  •  2nx = 2npjxdx 

^np{x^  —  X^). 

Hence  total  moment  of  friction = -5  -r-- — \ — \. 

3sm  ax^—x^ 

Second.    Assume  that  the  wear  is  of  such  a  nature  that  every 

point,  e.g.  D,  descends  vertically  through  the  same  distance. 

Thus  the  normal  wear  oc  sin  a, 

or    pqojx  oc  sin  a, 

or_         px  oc  sin  a. 

In  the  present  case  a  is  constant,  and  hence  pa:=a  constant. 
Thus  total  moment  of  friction 


"f.pDE.2.x.x-^^ 


sm 


aJxt 


xdx 


fipXTT 

sin  a 


sma(xi^—X2^). 
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Also, 


P^J^pDE8ma'2nx 
«  27cpx  jdx — 2irpx(xi  — Xj). 


Hence  total  moment  of  friction » 


J^ 


ixi+x^. 


2ana^ 
(d)  Schide's  Pivots. — ^The  object  lumed  at  in  these  pivots  is 
to  give  the  step  such  a  form  that  the  wear  and 
the  pressure  are  the  same  at  all  points. 

Let  0  be  the  angle  made  by  the  tangent  at 
any  point  of  the  step  with  the  axis. 

Let  y  be  the  distance  of  the  point  from  the 
axis.    Then 

py  oc  sin  ^; 

and  hence,  if  p  is  constant, 

y  oc  sinO    or    y  cosec  tf =a  const. 

is  the  equation  of  the  generating  line  of  the  step.  This  line  is  known 
as  the  tractrix,  and  also  as  the  anti-friction  curve.  If  the  tangient 
at  D  intersects  the  axis  in  T, 

DT=y  cosec  ^=a  const. 

The  curve  may  be  traced  by  passing  from  one  point  to  another 
and  keeping  the  tangent  DT  of  constant  length. 
The  above  equation  may  be  written 

ds 


or 


5r^=a  const.  =  a, 
dx    ydx    M^"^W' 


which  may  be  easily  integrated,  the  result  being  the  analjrtical  equa- 
tion to  the  curve,  viz., 

x=a  log,! -\  -^Va^-y^+a.  const. 
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Schiele  or  anti-friction  pivots  are  suitable  for  high  speeds,  but  have 
not  been  very  generally  adopted. 

9.  Belts  and  Ropes. — Let  the  figure  represent  a  pulley  movable 
about  a  journal  at  0,  and  let  a  belt  (or  rope),  acted  upon  by  forces 
Ti,  T2  at  the  ends,  embrace  a  portion  ABC  of  the  circumference 
subtending  an  angle  a  at  the  centre. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  motion  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow, 
Ti  must  exceed  T2  by  an  amount  sufficient  to  overcome  the  frictional 
resistance  along  the  arc  of  contact  and  the  resistance  to  bending  due 
to  the  stiffness  of  the  belt. 

Consider  first  the  frictional  resistance, 
and  suppose  the  belt  to  be  on  the  point  of 
slipping. 

Any  small  element  5fi'  (=cb)  of  the 
belt  is  acted  upon  by  a  pull  T  tangential 
to  the  pulley  at  5,  a  pull  T—dT  tangential 
to  the  pulley  at  5',  by  a  reaction  equiva- 
lent to  a  normal  force  Rds  at  the  middle 
point  of  BB\  and  by  a  tangential  force, 
or  frictional  resistance,  fiRds. 

Let  the  angle  COB=0,  and  the  angle 
BOB'^dd. 

Resolving  normally. 
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{T  +  T-dT)8m^-Rds- 


Besolving  tangentially. 


dd 


(1) 


(2; 


(r-r-dr)cos  2--/ift<fo=o,  •  .  .  . 

fi  being  the  coefficient  of  friction. 

XT  ^^     U     •  11  .  ^     .  •  .     1         ^  ^      • 

Now  dd  bemg  very  small,  sm  -^  is  approximately  -5-,  cos  -^  is 

approximately  unity,  and  small  quantities  of  the  second  order  may 
be  disregarded. 

Hence  eqs.  (1)  and  (2)  may  be  written 

Tdd^Rds^O,       (3) 


and 


dT-MRds=0. 


(4) 
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dT 
Therefore  dT^uTdO,    or    jr-p^ (5) 

Integrating,  logeT"  ^/id-^-C, 

C  being  a  constant  of  integration. 

When/9=0,     T  =  T2,     and  hence    \og/r2=C. 


or       •  TT^e'** (6) 


Therefore 

1  ^ 
log.jr  = 

• 

When»=a, 

T  = 

-t\, 

and  hence 
T, 

(7) 


e  being  the  number  2.71828,  i.e.,  the  base  of  the  Naperian  system  of 
logarithms.    The  angle  a  may  be  called  the  angle  of  lap. 

If  a  is  increased  by  fi,  the  new  ratio  of  tensions  will  be  e^  times 
the  old  ratio;  so  that  if  a  increases  in  arithmetical  progression,  the 
ratio  of  tensions  will  increase  in  geometrical  progression.  This 
rapid  increase  in  the  ratio  of  the  tensions,  corresponding  to  a  com- 
paratively small  increase  in  the  arc  of  contact,  is  utilized  in  ''brakes  " 

for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  sur- 
plus energy.    For  example : 

A  flexible  brake  consisting  of 

an  iron  or  steel  strap,  or,  again, 

of  a  chain,  or  of  a  series  of  iron 

bars  faced  with  wood  and  jointed 

together,   embraces    about    three 

fo\u-ths   of   the   circumference   of 

an  iron  or  wooden   drum.    One 

^  end  of  the  brake  is  secured  to  a 

fixed  point  0,  and  the  other  to  the 

end  5  of  a  lever  AOB  turning   about  a  fulcrum  at  0.    A  force 

applied  at  A  will  cause  the  brake  to  clasp  the  drum  and  so  produce 

friction  which  will  gradually  bring  the  drum  to  rest. 
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Let  (0  be  the  angular  velocity  of  the  drum  before  the  brake  is 
applied. 

Let  /  be  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  drum  with  respect  to  its 
axis. 

The  kinetic  energy  of  the  drum =-2". 

When  the  brake  is  applied,  the  motion  being  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrow,  let  the  greater  and  lesser  tensions  at  its  ends  be  Ti  and  T2 
respectively. 

Let  n  be  the  number  of  revolutions  in  which  the  drum  is  brought 
to  rest.    Then 

iI(i/^^{Ti-T2)ndn, (8) 

d  being  the  diameter  of  the  drum. 

Also,  if  P  is  the  force  applied  at  A,  and  if  p  and  q  are  the  per- 
pendicular distances  of  0  from  the  directions  of  P  and  T2  respectively, 

Pp-T2q (9) 

Again,  Ti^Tae^ .     (10) 

a  being  the  angle  subtended  at  the  centre  by  the  arc  of  contact. 
Hence,  by  eqs.  (8),  (9),  (10), 

^~2Pp{e^-l)7td'    ••••••     ^^^) 

If  the  motion  of  the  drum  were  in  the  opposite  direction,  q  would 
be  the  perpendicular  distance  of  0  from  the  direction  of  Ti,  and 
then  Pp  =  Tiq. 

Proceeding  as  before, 

^  ~2Pp(e''«-l)7rd' 

and  therefore  the  number  of  turns  in  the  second  case,  before  the 
drum  comes  to  rest,  is  e""  times  the  number  in  the  first,  which  is 
consequently  the  preferable  arrangement. 

The  coefficient  of  friction  /£  varies  from  .12  for  greasy  shop-belts 
on  iron  pulleys  to  .5  for  new  belts  and  hempen  ropes  on  wooden 
drums.     In  ordinary  practice  an  average  value  of  fi  for  dry  belts 
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on  iron  pulleys  is  .28,  and  for  wire  ropes  .24;  if  the  belts  are  wet, 
fi  is  about  .38. 

Formvice  (6)  and  (7)  are  also  true  for  non-circular  jmUeys. 

10.  Effective  Tension. — The  pull  available  for  the  transmission 
of  power  =  ri-7'2='S>.  Let  H.P.  be  the  horse-power  transmitted, 
V  the  speed  of  transmission  in  feet  per  second,  a  the  sectional  area 
of  the  rope  or  belt,  and  s  the  stress  per  square  inch  in  the  advancing 
portion  of  the  belt. 

Then  if  Ti  and  T2  are  in  pounds, 

„p      (Ti-T2)v     Sv 

The  working  tensile  stress  per  square  inch  usuaUy  adopted  for 
leather  belts  varies  from  285  lbs.  (Morin)  to  355  lbs.  (Claudel), 
an  average  value  being  300  lbs.  In  wire  ropes  8500  lbs.  per  square 
inch  may  be  considered  an  average  working  tension. 

Hempen  ropes  for  the  transmission  of  power  generally  vary 
from  4^  to  6*  ins.  in  circumference. 

11.  Effect  of  High  Speed. — When  the  speed  of  transmission  is 
great  the  effect  of  centrifugal  force  must  be  taken  into  account. 

U)Qjds  1/ 

The  centrifugal  force  of  the  elements  ds  = ,  w  being  the 

specific  weight  of  the  belt  or  rope,  and  r  the  radius  of  the  pulley. 
Eq.  (3)  above  now  becomes 

g    r      ' 

wadO 
or  Tdd — ^v2_/2<fc=o: 

9 

dT 
and  hence,  by  eq.  (4),         =/«W. 


Integrating, 


since  r-Ts  when  tf=0. 


log. 


wa  „ 
— -v^ 
9 


'—> 
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Also,  T=-Ti  when  <?=«,  and  therefore 

i-=e^, 

9 

wa 

or  Ti  =^T2e''« v2(e^«  - 1). 

the  work  transmitted  per  second 

=  {Ti  -  T2)v  =  (t2V  -y v3)  (e'- - 1), 

which  is  a  maximum  and  equal  to  iT2(ef^-'l)v  when  v*=\|-~^-, 

'3wa 

and  the  two  tensions  are  then  in  the  ratio  of  2e''«  +  l  to  3. 

The  speed  for  which  no  work  is  transmitted,  i.e.,  the  limiting 

speed,  is  given  by 

T,v-^^0,    or    v=JS. 
g  ^wa 

13.  Slip  of  Belts. — A   length  I  of  the   belt  (or  rope)  becomes 
Z(l+"^j  on  the  advancing  side  and  Z(l4-^j    on  the  slack  side 

rp  m 

where  pi= —   and  P2=— ,  E  being  the    coefficient  of  elasticity. 

Thus  the  advancing  pulley  draws  on  a  greater  length  than  is  given 
oflf  to  the  driven  pulley,  and  its  speed  must  therefore  exceed  that  of 
the  latter  by  an  amount  given  by  the  equation 

reduction  of  speed,  or  slip       \      E/       \      El     pi—p2 
speed  of  driving-pulley    ~"  7/1,  PA  ^  E+pi' 


K'-f) 


The  slip  or  creep  of  the  belt  measures  the  loss  of  work.     In 
ordinary  practice  the  loss  with  leather  belting  does  not  exceed  2  per 
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cent|  while  with  wire  ropes  it  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  disre- 
garded. 

13.  Prony's  Dynamometer. — ^This  dynamometer  is  one  of  the 
commonest  forms  of  friction-brake.  The  motor  whose  power  is  to 
be  measured  tmns  a  wheel  E  which  revolves  between  the  Wood  block 
B  and  a  band  of  wood  blocks  A.    To  the  lower  block  is  attached  a 


A^ 


lever  of  radius  p  carrying  a  weight  P  at  the  free  end.  By  means  of 
the  screws  C,  D  the  blocks  may  be  tightened  around  the  circumference 
until  the  unknown  moment  of  frictional  resistance  FR  is  equal  to  the 
known  moment  Pp,  R  being  the  radius  of  the  wheel. 

The  weight  P,  which  rests  upon  the  ground  when  the  screws  are 
slack,  is  now  just  balanced. 

The  work  absorbed  by  friction  per  minute  =  2;rftFn  =  27rPpn, 
n  being  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute. 

14.  Stiffness  of  Belts  and  Ropes. — The  belt  on  reaching  the 
pulley  is  bent  to  the  curvature  of  the  periphery,  and  is  straightened 
again  when  it  leaves  the  pulley.  Thus  an  amoimt  of  work,  in- 
creasing with  the  stiffness  of  the  belt,  must  be  expended  to  overcome 
the  resistance  to  bending.    As  the  result  of  experiment,  this  resistance 

aT 
has  been  expressed  in  the  form  rp,  T  being  the  tension  of  the  belt, 

a  its  sectional  area,  R  the  radius  of  the  pulley,  and  b  a  coefficient  to 
be  determined. 

According  to  Redtenbacher,   6  =  2.36  ins.  for  hempen  ropes. 

a  a  a  6  =  1.67   "       *'  '•  '' 

"         "  Reuleaux,  6=3.4     "    ''  leather  belts. 
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Let  the  figure  represent  a  sheave  in  a  pulley-block  turning  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow  about  a  journal 
of  radius  r. 

Let  Ti  be  the  efifort,  T2  the  resistance. 

The  resistance  due  to  the  stiffness  of 

the  belt  may  be   allowed   for  by  adding 

aT 

TTT  to  the  force  T2*    The  frictional  resist-  , 

bK  fTi 

ance  at  the  journal  surface  is  P  sin  ^  or 

fPy  P  being  the  resultant  of  Ti,  T^. 

The  motion  being  steady,  and  taking  moments  about  the  centre^ 

aT2 
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'^^^-{^^^W^'^f^^^ 


If  T\  and  T2  are  parallel,  P^Ti-\-T2,  and  the  last  equation 
becomes 

Let  the  pulley  turn  through  a  small  angle  0. 
The  counter-efflciency  of  the  sheave 

motive  work     Tid    Ti  2/r      a     1 


useful  work     T2P    T2         R-Jr^hR-fr 

In  the  case  of  an  endless  belt  connecting  a  pair  of  pulleys  of 
radii  R\f  R2,  the  resistance  due  to  stiffness  may  be  taken  equal  to 

iriw^RJ*  "^  l^^^g  *he  mean  tension  f  =    ^  ^    J . 

The  resistance  due  to  journal  friction =/rP(^  "^pj* 

The  useful  resistance  =  Ti  —  T2=S. 
Hence  the  counter-efficiency 


-'^{hwM-^^f^' 
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In  wire  ropes  the  stress  due  to  bending  may  be  calculate  as 
follows: 

Let  X  be  the  radius  of  a  wire.  The  radius  of  its  axis  is  sensibly 
the  same  as  the  adius /£  of  the  pulley. 

The  outer  layers  of  the  wire  will  be  stretched,  and  the  inner 
shortened,  while  the  axis  will  remain  unchanged  in  length.    Hence 

X     change  of  length  of  outer  or  inner  strands    unit  stress 
R  ^  length  of  axis  ~"        E       ' 

and  the  unit  stress  due  to  bending =J&^. 

15.  Wheel  and  Axle. — Let  the  figiu-e  represent  a  wheel  of  radius 
p  turning  on  an  axle  of  radius  r,  under  the  action  of  the  two  tangential 

forces  P  and  Q,  inclined  to  each  other  at 
an  angle  0, 

The  resultant  R  of  P  and  Q  must 
equilibrate  the  resultant  reaction  between 
the  wheel  and  axle  at  the  surface  of 
contact. 

Let  the  directions  of  P  and  Q  meet 
in  T. 

If  there  were  no  friction,  the  resultant 
reaction  and  the  resultant  R  would  neces- 
sarily pass  through  0  and  T. 

Taking  friction  into  account,  the 
direction  of  R  will  be  inclined  to  TO. 
Jjct  its  direction  intersect  the  circum- 
ference of  the  axle  in  the  point  A.  The  angle  between  TA  and  the 
normal  AO  at  A,  the  motion  being  steady,  is  equal  to  the  angle  of 
friction;   call  it  <j>. 

Taking  moments  about  0, 

Pp-Qp-ftr  sin  ^=0 (1) 
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Also, 


R2=p2^Q2^2PQC08e. 


(2) 


Let/=sin^  = 


Vl-\-fj? 


,  /I  being  the  coefficient  of  friction. 
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Pp-Qp-fRr=0.    . 


If  P  and  Q  are  parallel  in  direction, 


^=0    and    R=P+Q. 


Let  the  figure  represent  a  wheel  and  axle. 


.    .    (3) 


R. 


^=..^= 


Let  P  be  the  effort  and  Q  the  weight  lifted,  the  directions  of 
P  and  Q  being  parallel. 

'    W  be  the  weight  of  the  "  wheel  and  axle." 

'    Ri  and  R2  be  the  vertical  reactions  at  the  bearings. 

'    p  be  the  radius  of  the  wheel. 

'    q     "         "         "     axle. 

'    r     "         "         "     bearings. 
Take  moments  about  the  axis.    Then 


Pp— Qq—Rir  sin  ^—R2r  sin  <f>'=0.     .    .    ;    .     (4) 


But 


Ri+R2'-W+P+Q. 


(5> 


Hence  Pp-Qq^{W+P+Q)r^n<f,  =  (W+P+Q)fr, 


or 


P(p-fr)''Q(q+fr)+fWr. 


(6) 
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Efftdenqf. — ^In  turning  through  an  angle  0, 
motive  work = PpO, 
useful  work  =Ogtf; 

therefore  efficiency       "^p^'^p"* 

and  the  ratio  p  is  given  by  eq.  (6). 

i6.  Toothed  Gearing. — In  toothed  gearing  the  friction  is  partly 
rolling  and  partly  sliding,  but  the  former  will  be  disregarded,  as 
it  is  small  as  compared  with  the  latter. 
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Let  the  pitch-circles  of  a  pair  of  teeth  in  contact  at  the  point 
B  touch  at  the  point  A,  and  consider  the  action  before  reaching 
the  line  of  centres  O1O2,  i.e.,  along  the  arc  of  approach. 

The  line  AB  is  normal  to  the  surfaces  in  contact  at  the  point  B. 

Let  R  be  the  resultant  reaction  at  B,  Its  direction,  the  motion 
being  steady,  makes  an  angle  ^,  equal  to  the  angle  of  friction,  with 
AB. 

Let  d  be  the  angle  between  O1O2  and  AB. 

Let  the  motive  force  and  force  of  resistance  be  respectively 
equivalent  to  a  force  P  tangential  to  the  pitch-circle  Oi,  and  to 
^  force  Q  tangential  to  the  pitch-circle  O2. 
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Let  ri,  r2  be  the  radii  of  the  two  wheels. 

The  work  absorbed  by  friction  in  turning  through  the  small 
arc  ds 

-(P-Q)ds (1) 

Consider  the  wheel  Oi,  and  take  moments  about  the  centre. 

Pri=/eirisin(«-^)+a;sin^j,       ....     (2) 
where  AB^x. 

Similarly,  from  the  wheel  O2, 

Qr2^R\r2sin(0-4>)-xsin<l>] (3) 

Hence 

^     sin  (^-^)-— sin  ^ 

^  = i , (4) 

fm(6-<j>)-] — sin^ 

and  therefore 

rl     1 


(n+v)'^^'^' 


P-Q-Q — - — ^-^ .    .-*...    (6) 

em  (d  —  ^) sin^ 


Hence  the  work  absorbed  by  friction  in  the  arc  <2} 


in-^v)''^'"^''^ 


--0-^^-^ (6) 

sin  {0  —  <f>) sin^ 

In  precisely  the  same  manner  it  can  be  shown  that,  after  leaving 
the  line  of  centres,  i.e.,  in  the  arc  of  recess, 

X 

^     sin  (d-h<f>) sin  6 

sin((?+0)H — sin  <f> 
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sxid  the  work  absorbed  by  friction  in  the  arc  ds 


(— H — Vxsin  Sds 
Vi    r2/  ^^ 


-Q—"—^ .     .    •    ;    .    .    (8) 

sin  (0  +  6) sin  d> 

Q 

The  ratio  -p  and  the  loss  of  work  given  by  eqs.  (4)  and  (6)  are 

respectively  greater  than  the  ratio  p  and  the  loss  of  work  given  by 

eqs.  (7)  and  (8),  and  therefore  it  is  advisable  to  make  the  arc  of 
approach  as  small  as  possible. 

Again,  by  eq.  (4),  motion  will  be  impossible  if 

X 

sin  (d  —  <f)-\-—8in  ^=0; 
i.e.,  if  cot  ^=cot  ^  — 


ri  sm  I 


and  this  can  only  be  true  if  the  direction  of  R  passes  through  O2. 

Simple  approximate  expressions  for  the  lost  work  and  efficiency 
may  be  obtained  as  follows : 

d  differs  very  little  from  90°,  and  x  is  small  as  compared  with  ra 
and  differs  little  from  the  corresponding  arc  $  measured  from  A. 

Hence  the  work  absorbed  by  friction  in  the  arc  ds 

=0tan^(-  +  -)sd8  =  0/i(-+-)5(fe, 
and  the  work  lost  in  arc  of  approach  Si 

The  useful  work  done  in  the  same  interval  =  Qsi. 
The  counter-efjiciency  (reciprocal  of  efficiency) 
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Sinularly  for  the  arc  of  recess  82, 

the  lost  work=Q/£(^+~)  y,  .    .    .    (11) 

and  the  cownter-«;^ciency  =  l  +  /£(— 4---)^.     .    .     (12) 
If  Si  =S2=pitch«p= == ,  ni,  712  being  the  number  of  teeth 

Tl\  7I2 

in  the  driver  and  the  follower  respectively,  the  expressions  for  the 
lost  work  given  by  eqs.  (9)  and  (11)  are  identical,  and  those  for 
the  counter-efficiency  given  by  eqs.  (10)  and  (12)  are  also  identical. 
Thus  the  whole  work  lost  during  the  action  of  a  pair  of  teeth 

'MrAM ^'^^ 

and  the  counter-efficiency 

-iM^4>  ••••••  (15) 

This  last  equation  shows  that  the  efficiency  increases  with  the 
number  of  teeth. 

If  the  follower  is  an  annular  wheel must  be  substituted 

n    r2 

for  —  H — in  the  above  equations.     Thus  with  an  annular  wheel 

the  counter-efficiency  is  diminished  and  the  efficiency,   therefore, 
increased. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  R  and  Q  are  constant,  as  their  variation 
from  a  constant  value  is  probably  small.  It  has  also  been  assumed 
that  only  one  pair  of  teeth  are  in  contact.  The  theory,  however, 
holds  good  when  more  than  one  pair  are  in  contact,  an  effort  and 
resistance  corresponding  to  P  and  Q  being  supposed  to  act  for  each 
pair. 
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17.  Bevel-wheels. — Let  M,  IB  represent  the  developments  of 
the  axes   of   the   pitch-circles  lit,  II2  of  a  pair  of   bevel-wbeek 

when  the  pitch-cones  are  spread  out 
flat,  Oi,  O2  being  the  correspondmg 
centres. 

The  precedmg  formulae  -will  api^y 
to  bevel-wheels,  the  radii  being  OJ, 
O2I3  and  the  pitch  being  measured  on 
the  circumferences  I  A,  IB. 

18.  Efficiency  of  Hechanisiiis.— 
Generally  speaking,  the  ratio  ol  the 
effort  P  to  the  resistance  Q  in  a  mechan- 
ism may  be  expressed  as  a  fimction  of 
the  coefficient  of  friction  /«.    Thus 

If,  now,  the  mechanism  is  moved  so  that  the  points  of  application 

of  P  and  Q  traverse  small  distances  Jx,  Ay  in  the  directions  of  the 

forces, 

,.      ^  .  QAy        1    Ay 

theefficiency=^p^=;p^^. 


Table  of  CoEFFicn&NTs  of  Axle  Friction. 

Dry. 

Greasy 
and 
Wet. 

Ordi- 
nary 
Lubri- 
cation. 

Contin- 

UOUfl 

Lubri- 
cation. 

Pure 
itrease. 

Lard 
baso. 

Qreaaa. 

Bell-metal  on  bell-metaL 

.097 

.079 

.072 

.075 

.075 

.075 

.1 

.116 

.049 

.054 

.054 

.054 

.092 

.17 

.07 

.054 

.054 

.065 

BnMW  on  hnwa.  . 

Brass  on  cast  iron 

Cast  iron  on  bell-metal 

Cast  iron  on  brass 

.194 
194 

.161 
"\Z7 

.16 

Cast  iron  on  cast  iron 

.14 

Cast  iron  on  lignum- vitse 

185 

.11 

.14 

Lignum-vitid  on  cast  iron 

.15 

Limium-vitfis  on  limmm-vitse  .... 

.09 

.11 

Wrouflrht  iron  on  bell-metal 

?51 

.189 

.075 
.075 
.125 

Wrought  iron  on  cast  iron 

Wrought  iron  on  lignum-vitie.  . . . 

.187 

Ay 
But  the  ratio  -~  depends  only  upon  the  geometrical  relations 

between  the  different  parts  of  the  mechanism,  and  will  therefore 
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remain  the  same  if  it  is  assumed  that  fi  is  zero.  In  such  a  case  the 
efficiency  would  be  perfect,  or  the  motive  work  (PJx)  would  be 
equal  to  the  useful  work  (Q^y),  and  therefore 

F(0)Jx 


Hence  the  efficiency 


m 

"FifiY 


EXAMPLES. 


I.  In  a  pair  of  fourngheaved  blocks  it  is  found  that  it  requires  a  force  P'  to 
raise  a  weight  5P',  and  a  force  5P'  to  raise  a  weight  16P'.  Show  that  the 
general  relation  between  the  force  P  and  the  weight  W  to  be  raised  is  given  by 

p-|tf-p'. 

o 
Find  the  efficiency  when  raising  the  weights  5P'  and  15P'.  Ans.  f ;  f . 

a.  Find  the  mechanical  advantage  when  an  inch  bolt  is  screwed  up  by  a 
15-in.  spanner,  the  effective  diameter  of  the  nut  being  If  ins.,  the  diameter  at 
the  base  of  the  thread  .84  in.,  and  .15  being  the  coefficient  of  friction.   Ans.  80. 

3.  Find  the  turning  moment  necessary  to  raise  a  weight  of  1000  lbs.  by  a 
vertical  square-threaded  screw  having  a  pitch  of  6  ins.,  the  mean  diameter  of 
the  thread  being  4  ins.  and  the  coefficient  of  friction  f .        Ans.  1930  in.-lbs. 

4.  The  radii  of  the  pulleys  of  a  differential  puUey-block  are  6  ins.  and  5|  ins. 
Find  the  efficiency  when  a  pull  of  200  lbs.  in  the  hauling-chain  is  required  to 
raise  a  weight  of  1  ton. 

5.  Find  the  mechanical  efficiency  of  a  screw-jack  in  which  the  load  rotates 
with  the  head  of  the  jack  in  order  to  eliminate  collar  friction.  Threads  per 
inch,  3;  mean  diameter  of  threads,  If  ins.;  coefficient  of  friction,  0.14.  Also 
find  the  efficiency  when  the  load  does  not  rotate.  Ana.  30%;  17.1%. 

6.  In  a  lifting-machine,  an  effort  of  26.6  lbs.  just  raises  a  load  of  2260  lbs. ; 
what  is  the  mechanical  advantage?  If  the  efficiency  is  .755,  what  is  the  velocity 
ratio? 

If  on  the  same  machine  an  effort  of  11.8  lbs.  raises  a  load  of  580  lbs.,  what 
is  now  the  efficiency? 

7.  The  mean  diameter  of  the  threads  of  a  f-in.  bolt  is  0.45  in.,  the  slope  of 
the  thread  0.07,  and  the  coefficient  of  friction  0.16.  Find  the  tension  of  the 
bolt  when  pulled  up  by  a  force  of  20  lbs.  on  the  end  of  a  spanner  12  ins.  long. 

Ana.  1920  lbs. 

8.  If  in  a  Weston  pulley-block  only  40  per  cent  of  the  energy  expended  is 
utilized  in  lifting  the  load,  what  should  be  the  diameter  of  the  smaller  part  of 
the  compound  pulley  when  the  largest  diameter  is  8  ins.  in  order  that  a  pull 
of  50  lbs.  on  the  chain  may  raise  a  load  of  550  lbs.  ?  Ana,  7.42  ins. 
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9.  The  pitch  of  the  screw  of  a  lifting-jack  is  |  in.  Disregarding  friction, 
what  force  must  be  applied  at  the  end  of  a  24-in.  handle  to  raise  a  weight  of 
2664  lbs.?  Ans.  6i  Ibe. 

10.  The  law  connecting  a  force  P  at  the  handle  of  a  screw-jack  with  the 
weight  TT  to  be  overcome  is  of  the  form 

P-6TF+C. 

When  TF-2300  lbs.,  P-30  lbs.,  and  when  TF-500  lbs.,  P-10  lbs.;  find  the 
values  of  the  coefficients  h  and  e. 

Also,  if  the  handle  describes  a  circle  of  19  ins.,  and  if  the  pitch  of  the  screw  is 
I  in.,  find  the  velocity  ratio.  Ans,  6—^,  c— 4|;  318.47. 

11.  In  the  preceding  example,  find  the  efficiency  in  each  case  and  also  find 
the  weight  which  must  be  lifted  so  that  the  efficiency  maty  be  25  per  cent. 

12.  A  belt  laps  one  half  of  a  l4-in.  pulley  which  makes  2000  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  maximum  tension  is  not  to  exceed  40  lbs.  per  inch  of  width. 
If  ;t».28,  find  the  width  of  the  belt  and  the  power  transmitted,  the  weight 
of  the  belt  being  1.5  lbs.  per  square  foot. 

13.  A  belt  embracing  one  half  the  circumference  of  a  pulley  transmits  10 
H.P.;  the  pulley  makes  30  revolutions  per  minute  and  is  7  ft.  in  diameter. 
Neglecting  slip,  find  T^  and  Tt,  fi  being  .125.  Am,  1541}  lbs.;  1041}  lbs. 

14.  How  many  ropes  4  ins.  in  circumference  are  required  to  transmit  200 
H.P.  from  a  pulley  16  ft.  in  diameter  and  making  90  revolutions  per  minul^e? 

Ana,  10. 

15.  A  ^\n,  rope  passes  over  a  6-in.  pulley,  the  diameter  of  the  axis  being 
J  in.;  the  load  upon  the  axis  -=2Xthe  rope  tension.  Find  the  efficiency  of  the 
pulley,  the  coefficient  of  axle  friction  being  .08  and  the  coefficient  for  stiffness 
.47.     Hence  also  deduce  the  efficiency  of  a  pair  of  three-sheaved  blocks. 

Ans.  .867  ;  .427. 

16.  A  belt  laps  150°  round  a  pulley  of  3  ft.  diameter  making  130  revolutions 
per  minute;  the  coefficient  of  friction  is  0.35.  What  is  the  maximum  puU 
on  the  belt  when  20  H.P.  is  being  transmitted  and  the  belt  is  just  on  the  point 
of  slipping?  Ans,  .898  lb. 

17.  If  the  pulleys  are  50  ft.  centre  to  centre,  and  if  the  tight  is  three  times 
the  slack  tension,  find  the  length  of  the  belt,  the  coefficient  of  friction  being 
i  and  the  diameter  of  one  of  the  pulleys  12  ias.      ^  Ans,  185.287  ft. 

18.  A  6-in.  leather  belt  \  in.  thick  and  weigliiAg  0.4  lb.  per  lineal  foot 
connects  two  pulleys,  each  3  ft.  in  diameter,  on  paralleTsbafts,  and  is  found  to 
commence  to  slip  when  the  moment  of  resistance  is  400  fVlbs.  and  the  revo- 
lutions are  500  per  minute.  Taking  the  coefficient  of  fricton  between  the 
pulleys  and  belt  to  be  .24,  estimate  the  greatest  and  least  teni^o"IP  when  on  the 
point  of  slipping. 

19.  A  strap  is  hung  over  a  fixed  pulley,  and  is  in  contact  over^  ^^  ^^ 
length  equal  to  two  thirds  of  t^e  total  circumference.    Under  thesX^*^^*™' 
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stances  a  puU  of  475  lbs.  is  found  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  raise  a  load  of 
150  lbs.  Determine  the  coefficient  of  friction  between  the  strap  and  the  puUey- 
rim.  Ans.  .275. 

20.  The  tight  tension  on  a  2Q-in.  belt  embracing  one  half  the  circumference 
of  the  pulley  is  1200  lbs.  Find  the  maximum  work  the  belt  will  transmit, 
the  thickness  of  the  belt  being  .2  in.  and  its  weight  .0325  lb.  per  cubic  inch. 
(Coefficient  of  friction -.28.)  Ans.  68.75  H.P. 

21.  An  endless  belt  weighing  \  lb.  per  hneal  foot  connects  two  35-in.  pul- 
leys and  transmits  5  H.P.,  each  pulley  making  300  revolutions  per  minute, 
the  tight  and  slack  tensions,  /<  being  .28. 

32.  Find  the  width  of  belt  necessary  to  transmit  10  H.P.  to  a  pulley  12 
ins.  in  diameter,  so  that  the  greatest  tension  may  not  exceed  40  lbs.  per  inch  of 
the  width  when  the  pulley  makes  1500  revolutions  per  minute,  the  weight  of 
the  belt  per  square  foot  being  1.5  lbs.,  the  angle  of  wrapping  180  degrees,  and 
taking  the  coefficient  of  friction  as  0.25.  Ana.  8  ins. 

23.  A  rope  is  run  three  times  round  a  post,  one  end  being  held  tight  by  a 
force  of  10  lbs.    Find  the  pull  on  the  other  end  which  will  produce  slip,   {fi^  .25.) 

Ana.  1000  lbs. 

24.  A  rope-pulley  carrying  20  ropes  is  16  ft.  in  diameter  and  transmits 
600  H.P.  when  running  at  90  revolutions  per  minute.  Taking  /t».7  and  the 
angle  of  contact » 180^,  find  the  tension  on  the  tight  and  slack  sides. 

25.  In  a  rope-drive  the  rope  weighs  0.8  lb.  per  foot.  The  tension  being 
290  lbs.  on  the  tight  side  and  80  lbs.  on  the  slack  side,  find  approximately  the 
sag  in  the  two  cases,  supposing  the  shafts  to  be  50  ft.  apart.  Obtain  the  formula 
you  employ. 

26.  A  pulley  3  ft.  6  ins.  in  diameter  and  making  150  revolutions  per  minute, 
drives,  by  means  of  a  belt,  a  machine  which  absorbs  7  H.P.  What  must  be  the 
width  of  belt  so  that  its  greatest  tension  shall  be  70  lbs.  per  inch  of  width,  it 
being  assiuned  that  the  tension  in  the  driving  side  is  twice  that  on  the  slack 
side? 

27.  The  efficiency  of  a  single-rope  pulley  is  found  to  be  94  per  cent.  Over 
how  many  of  such  pulleys  must  the  rope  pass  in  order  to  make  it  self-sustaining, 
i.e.,  to  have  an  efficiency  of  under  50  per  cent?  Aria.  12. 

28.  A  cable  from  a  ship  is  wound  three  times  round  a  post  and  a  force 
equal  to  the  weight  of  100  lbs.  is  applied  at  the  other  end;  how  much  energy 
is  destroyed  when  the  ship  is  brought  to  rest  after  dragging  the  cable  10  ft. 
the  coefficient  of  friction  being  .2? 

29.  Power  is  transmitted  from  a  pulley  5  ft.  in  diameter,  running  at  110 
revolutions  per  minute,  to  a  pulley  8  ins.  in  diameter.  Thickness  of  belt  =0.24 
in.;  modulus  of  elasticity  of  belt,  9000  lbs.  per  square  inch;  tension  on  tight 
side  per  inch  of  width  =60  lbs.;  ratio  of  tensions,  2.3  to  1.  Find  the  revolu- 
tions per  minute  of  the  small  pulley.  Ana.  792. 
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30.  A  belt  weighing  i  lb.  per  lineal  foot  connects  two  42-in.  pulleys,  on 
making  240  revolutions  per  minute.  Find  the  limiting  tension  for  which  work 
will  be  transmitted.  Also  find  the  tight  and  slack  tensions  and  the  efficiency 
when  the  belt  transmits  5  H.P.  (Diameter  of  axle  —  2  in. ;  coefficient  of  friction 
-.28.)  Ans.  3(H  lbs.;  106.82  lbs.;  44.32  lbs. 

31.  A  circular  saw  makes  1000  revolutions  per  minute  and  is  driven  by  a 
belt  3  ins.  wide  and  i  in.  thick,  its  weight  per  cubic  inch  being  .0325  lb.  The 
belt  passes  over  a  lO-in.  pulley  embracing  one  half  the  circumference  and 
transmits  6  H.P.  Find  the  tight  and  slack  tensions,  the  coefficient  of  friction 
being  .28.  Ans.  130.16  lbs.;  54.56  lbs. 

32.  The  most  efficient  speed  of  a  10-in.Xi-in.  belt  weighing  .0325  lb.  per 
cubic  inch  is  80  ft.  per  second,  the  corresponding  tight  and  slack  tensions 
being  in  the  ratio  of  7  to  3.  The  coefficient  of  friction  is  ^.  Find  the  angle 
subtended  at  the  centre  of  the  puUey  by  the  arc  of  contact.  Also  find  the 
tight  and  slack  tensions  and  the  work  transmitted. 

33*  A  cotton  rope  H  i^^s.  in  diameter  weighs  0.72  lb.  per  lineal  foot  and 
may  be  worked  with  430  lbs.  total  tension.  Find  the  horse-power  transmitted 
at  60,  80,  and  100  feet  per  second  velocity  of  rope,  the  tight  tension  being  4^ 
times  the  slack  tension. 

34.  In  a  tfavelling-crane  the  driving-rope  runs  at  5000  ft.  per  minute. 
Find  the  tension  due  to  centrifugal  action,  having  given  that  a  rope  1  in.  in 
diameter  weighs  0.28  lb.  per  foot  of  length.  Ans.  60.4  lbs. 

35.  In  an  endless  belt  passing  over  two  pulleys,  the  least  tension  is  150  lbs., 
the  coefficient  of  friction  .28,  and  the  angle  subtended  by  the  arc  of  contact 
148®.  Find  the  greatest  tension.  The  diameter  of  the  larger  wheel  is  78  ins., 
of  the  smaller  10  ins.,  of  the  bearings  3  ins.  Find  the  efficiency.  A  tighten- 
ing-pulley  is  made  to  press  on  the  slack  side  of  the  belt.  Assimiing  that  the 
working  tension  is  to  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  80,  find 
the  increment  of  the  arc  of  contact  on  the  belt-pulley,  the  tension  of  the  slack 
side,  and  the  force  of  the  tightening-puUey.  Ans.  3i}9  lbs. 

36.  Two  pulleys  3  ft.  6  ins.  in  diameter,  running  at  150  revolutions  per 
minute,  are  connected  by  a  leather  belt  weighing  0.6  lb.  per  foot  in  length. 
Taking  /i^,S,  find  the  greatest  tension  in  the  belt  when  transmitting  7^  H.P. 

Ans.  360  lbs. 

37.  A  flexible  band  embracing  three  foilrths  of  the  circumference  of  a 
brake-pulley  keyed  on  a  revolving  shaft  has  one  extremity  attached  to  the 
end  A  of  the  lever  AOB,  and  the  other  to  the  fixed  point  0  (between  A  and  B) 
about  which  the  lever  oscillates.  The  pressure  between  the  band  and  pulley 
is  effected  by  a  force  applied  at  right  angles  to  the  lever  at  the  end  B,  Show 
that  the  time  in  which  the  axle  is  brought  to  rest  is  about  2^  times  as  great 
when  revolving  in  one  direction  as  in  the  opposite.     (/ — .2.) 

38.  The  power  of  an  engine  making  n  revolutions  per  minute  is  tested  by 
a  Prony  brake  having  its  arm  of  length  r  connected  with  a  spring  balance 
which  registers  a  force  P.    The  arm  is  vertical  and  the  weight  W  of  the  brake 
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is  supported  by  a  stiff  spring  fixed  vertically  below  the  centre  of  the  wheel. 
What  error  in  B.H.P.  would  be  introduced  by  placing  the  spring  x  ft.  away 
from  the  central  position?  ^^   BWx   ^  ^.^  ^^  3  ^  p 

Ft  .    ^ 

39.  A  string  of  wood  blocks  embraces  the  24>in.  pulley  of  an  engine,  one 
end  of  the  string  being  attached  to  a  load  of  112  lbs.  and  the  other  to  a  spring 
balance  jvhich  indicates  12  lbs.  when  the  pulley  is  making  60  revolutions  per 
minute.  Find  the  work  given  out  at  the  brake  and  the  coefficient  of  friction 
between  the  blocks  and  pulley.  Ans.  1.143  H.P.;    .355. 

40.  In  a  Prony-brake  test  of  a  Westinghouse  engine  the  blocks  were  fixed 
to  a  24-in.  fly-wheel  with  a  6-in.  face,  and  the  balance  reading  was  48  lbs.; 
the  distance  from  centre  of  shaft  to  centre  of  balance,  measured  horizontaUy, 
was  30  ins.,  and  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  was  624.  Find  the 
horse-power.  Ana.  14.3. 

41.  An  engine  makes  150  revolutions  per  minute.  If  the  diameter  of  the 
brake-puUey  is  45  ins.  and  the  pull  on  the  brake  is  50  lbs.,  find  the  B.H.P. 

Ans,  2.67. 
43.  A  small  water-motor  is  tested  by  a  tail  dynamometer.    The  pulley  is 
18  ins.  in  diameter;  the  weight  is  60  lbs.;  the  spring  registers  a  pull  of  50  lbs.; 
the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  » 500.    Find  the  B.H.P.        Ans.  f. 

43.  A  Reynolds  water-brake  has  recesses  of  9  ins.  internal  and  18  ins.  ex- 
ternal diameter.  Find  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second  with  which  the  water 
must  circulate  so  as  to  absorb  15  H.P.  at  200  revolutions  per  minute,  the  axis 
of  the  recesses  being  at  45°  to  the  plane  of  the  disk.  Ana.  7.13  ft. 

44.  A  Froude  water-brake  has  recesses  of  6  ins.  internal  and  18  ins.  external 
diameter,  the  axis  of  the  recesses  being  at  45°  to  the  pl&ne  of  the  disk.  The 
disk  makes  80  revolutions  per  minute.  The  resistance  to  motion  is  balanced 
by  50  lbs.  at  the  end  of  a  48-in.  lever.  Find  the  horse-power  developed 
and  the  velocity  of  the  water  in  feet  per  second  in  the  direction  of  the  recess 
axis.  Ans.  3.05  H.P. ;  11.4ft. 

45.  A  horizontal  axle.10  ins.  in  diameter  has  a  vertical  load  upon  it  of  20  tons 
and  a  horizontal  pull  of  4  tons.  The  coefficient  of  friction  is  0.02.  Find  the 
heat  generated  per  minute,  and  the  horse-power  wasted  in  friction,  when 
making  50  revolutions  per  minute.  Ans.  155  units;   3.63  H.P. 

46.  The  vertical  pressure  upon  a  steel  pivot  of  100  nun.  diameter  is  2100A; 
and  the  pivot  makes  100  revolutions  per  minute.  What  is  the  work  absorbed 
by  friction  per  second,  fi  being  .07?  Ans.  51.34  km. 

47.  A  shaft  makes  20  revolutions  per  minute  in  a  bearing  of  0.25  m.  diam- 
eter. If  the  load  on  the  bearing  is  8000A;,  find  the  work  consumed  per  second, 
pi  being  .07.  Ans.  147  km. 

48.  A  6-ft.  plank  AB,  hinged  at  By  has  its  middle  point  supported  on  a 
24-in.  grindstone  and  carries  a  weight  of  100  lbs.  at  the  end  A.  The  grind- 
stone weighs  600  lbs.  and  makes  175  revolutions  per  minute  .on  a  1-in.  axle. 
Taking  the  coefficient  of  plank  friction  and  rolling  friction  to  be  .3  and  .05 
respectively,  find  in  how  many  turns  the  grindstone  will  come  to  rest  when  the 
motive,  power  ceases  to  act.  Ans.  2.04  turns. 

49.  A  4-in.  axle  makes  400  revolutions  per  minute  on  anti-friction  wheels 
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30  ins.  in  diameter,  which  are  mounted  on  3-in.  axles.    The  load  on  tJie  axl3 
is  5  tons.   Find  the  horse-power  absorbed.    (/f«0.1;   ^-30**;  d^O.Olm.) 

Ans.  1.7. 
50.  Find  the  work  absorbed  by  friction  per  revolution  by  a  pivot  3  ins.  long 
I  and  canying  6  tons,  its  upper  face  being  6  ins.  in  diameter,  coefficient  of  friction 

i  .04,  and  2a  being  90"".  Ans.  .33936  in.-ton. 

I  51.  Calculate   the  horse-power  absorbed  by  a  footstep-bearing  8  ins.  in 

I  diameter  when  supporting  a  load  of  4000  lbs.  and  making  100  revolutions  per 

i  minute,  (a)  with  a  flat  end,  (6)  with  a  conical  pivot  a«30^,  (c)  with  a  Schiele 

pivot.     (Take    ;i-.03.) 

Ans.  (a)  .51;  (&)  1.02;  (c)  .76,  if  upper  radius -length  of  tangent  "=2X 
lower  radius. 

53.  The  diameter  of  a  solid  cylindrical  cast-steel  pivot  is  2^  ins.  Find  the 
diameter  of  an  equally  efficient  conical  pivot. 

53.  The  pressure  upon  a  4-in.  journal  making  50  revolutions  per  minute  is 
6  tons,  the  coefficient  of  friction  being  .05.  Find  the  nmnber  of  units  of  heat 
generated  per  second,  Joule's  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  being  778  ft.-Ib6. 

54.  A  water-wheel  of  20  ft.  diameter  and  weighing  20,000  lbs.  makes  10 
revolutions  per  minute;  the  gudgeons  are  6  ins.  in  diameter  and  the  coefficient 
of  friction  is  .1. .  Find  the  loss  of  mechanical  effect  due  to  friction.  If  the 
motive  power  is  suddenly  cut  off,  how  many  revolutions  will  the  wheel  make 
before  coming  to  rest?  Ans.    HH.P.;  10.9. 

55-  A  wedge  with  a  taper  of  1  in  8  is  driven  into  a  cottered  joint  with  an 
estimated  pressure  of  600  lbs.  Find  the  force  with  which  the  two  parts  of  the 
joint  are  drawn  together  and  the  force  required  to  withdraw  the  wedge,  the 
coefficient  of  friction  being  .2.  Ans.  1128  lbs.;   307  lbs. 

56.  A  grindstone  with  a  radius  of  g3rration  =  12  ins.  and  making  120  revo- 
lutions per  minute  is  suddenly  left  to  the  influence  of  gravity  and  axle  friction 
and  comes  to  rest  in  160  revolutions.  Find  the  coefficient  of  axle  friction, 
the  diameter  of  the  axle  being  1^  ins. 

57.  A  fly-wheel  weighing  8000  lbs.  and  having  a  radius  of  gyration  of  10  ft. 
is  disconnected  from  the  engine  at  the  moment  it  is  making  27  revolutions  per 
minute;  it  stops  after  making  17  revolutions.  Find  the  coefficient  of  friction, 
the  axle  being  12  ins.  in  diameter.  Ans.  .2325. 

58.  A  railway  truck  weighing  12  tons  is  carried  on  wheels  3  ft.  in  diameter; 
the  journals  are  4  ins.  in  diameter,  the  coefficient  of  friction  ^.  Find  the  resist- 
ance of  the  truck  so  far  as  it  arises  from  the  friction  of  the  journals. 

Ans.  37J  lbs. 

59.  A  tramcar  wheel  is  30  ins.  in  diameter,  the  axle  2^  ins.;  the  coefficient 
of  axle  friction  .08,  of  rolling  friction  .09.    Find  the  resistance  per  ton. 

Ans.  28.37  lbs. 

60.  A  bearing  16  ins.  in  diameter  is  acted  upon  by  a  horizontal  force  of  50 
tons  and  a  vertical  force  of  10  tons;  the  coefficient  of  friction  is  ^.  Find  the 
horse-power  absorbed  by  friction  per  revolution.  Ans,  .906  H.P. 
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6z.  A  steel  pivot  3  ins.  in  diameter  and  under  a  pressure  of  5  tons  makes 
60  revolutions  per  minute  in  a  cast-iron  step-well  lubricated  with  oil.  How 
much  ^work  is  absorbed  by  friction,  the  coefficient  of  friction  being  .08? 

Am.  .85i  H.P. 

6a.  A  pair  of  spur-wheels  are  4  ins.  and  2  ins.  in  diameter;  the  flanks  of  the 
teeth  are  radial;  the  larger  wheel  has  16  teeth;  the  arc  of  approach  »arc  of 
recess  —  f^  of  the  pitch.  Show  how  to  form  the  teeth,  and  find  their  efficiency. 
(Coefficient  of  friction «. 11.)  Ana.  .97- 

63.  Find  the  work  lost  by  the  friction  of  a  pair  of  teeth,  the  number  of 
teeth  in  the  wheels  being  32  and  16,  and  the  diameter  of  the  larger  wheel, 
which  transmits  3  H.P.  at  50  revolutions  per  minute,  3  ft.    Ans.  3.646  ft.-lbs. 

64.  The  driver  of  a  pair  of  wheels  has  120  teeth,  and  each  wheel  has  an 
addendum  equal  to  .28  time  the  pitch;  the  arcs  of  approach  and  recess  are 
each  equal  to  the  pitch;   the  tooth-flanks  are  radial     Find  the  efficiency. 

^Coefficient  of  friction— .106.)  Ana*  .994. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ON  THE  TRANSVERSE  STRENGTH  OF  BEAMS. 

z.  The  Moment  of  Resistance. — Let  the  plane  of  the  paper  be 
a  plane  of  symmetry  with  respect  to  the  beam  PQRS.  If  the  beam 
is  subjected  to  the  action  of  external  forces  in  this  plane,  PQRS  is 

Pr ^-^ 
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-•aj-*|da|- 


N 


i'' 


Fig.  405. 


bent  and  assmnes  a  curved  form  P'Q'R^S',  The  upper  layer  of 
fibres  Q'K'  is  extended,  the  lower  layer  P'S'  is  compressed,  while 
of  the  layers  within  the  beam,  those  nearer  P'S'  are  compressed 
and  those  nearer  Q'iJ'  are  extended.  Hence  there  must  be  a  layer 
MW  between  P'S'  and  Q'R'  which  is  neither  compressed  nor  ex- 
tended. It  is  called  the  neutral  surface  (or  cylinder),  and  its  axis 
is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  flexure.  In  the  present  treatise 
it  is  proposed  to  deal  with  flexure  in  one  plane  only,  and,  in  general, 
it  will  be  found  more  convenient  to  refer  to  M'N'  as  the  neutral 
line  (or  axis),  a  term  only  used  in  reference  to  a  transverse  section. 

If  a  force  act  upon  the'  beam  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  the 
lower  layer  P'S',  instead  of  being  compressed,  may  be  stretched. 
In  such  a  case  there  is  no  neutral  siuiace  within  the  beam,  but  theo- 
retically it  still  exists  somewhere  without  the  beam. 

Consider  an  indefinitely  thin  slice  of  the  beam  ABCD  at  a 
distance  x  from  an  origin  in  the  neutral  axis  and  of  thickness  dx. 
If  A'B'Ciy  is  this  element  in  the  bent  beam,  the  following  assump- 
tions are  made: 
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(a)  That  the  flexure  is  small; 

(b)  That  the  material  of  the  beam  is  homogeneous; 

(c)  That  any  section  AD  which  is  plane  before  bending  remains 
plane  after  bending; 

(d)  That  the  strains  of  the  several  layers  are  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  stresses  to  which  they  are  due,  so  that  the  layers  stretch 
and  shorten  freely  imder  the  action  of  tensile  and  compressive  forces, 
notwithstanding  the  connection  between  the  different  layers. 

Let  Figs.  406  and  407  represent  enlarged  views  of  the  elements 
ABCD  and  A'B'C'iy  in  Figs.  404  and  405,  and  let  the  planes  A'U 
and  B'C  intersect  in  0.  The  point  0  is  the  centre  of  curvature  of 
the  bent  layers  between  A'B'  and  CI/. 


FiQ.  406. 


Fio.  407. 


Let  R  be  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  layer  P'Q',  which  is  neither 
lengthened  nor  shortened,  and  which  is,  therefore,  subjected  to 
no  stress  in  the  direction  of  its  length. 

Let  t  be  the  force  developed  along  the  layer  pY  of  sectional 
area  da  and  at  a  distance  y  from  P'Q'. 

Without  altering  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  two  forces,  opposite  in  direction  but  each  equal  in  mag- 
nitude to  ty  act  along  P'Q',  and  therefore  the  force  along  pY  is 
equivalent  to 

(a)  a  force  t  along  P'Q',  together  with 

(6)  a  couple  of  moment  ty. 

The  force  along  every  other  layer  of  the  element  is  also  equiv- 
alent to  a  similar  force  and  a  similar  couple. 
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Hence  the  forces  along  all  the  layers  are  equivalent  to 

(c)  a  force  It  along  P'Q',  together  with 

(d)  a  couple  of  moment  Ity, 

the  symbol  I  denoting  algebraic  sum,  as  the  forces  change  from 
tensions  to  compressions  on  passing  from  one  side  of  the  neutral 
surface  to  the  other. 

Again  «±^^2p1-PV 

or  ^  =      p,Q, —  =the  strain  of  the  layer  pY 

'E  da' 

E 
Therefore  t = -p  yda. 

Hence  the  total  force  along  P'Q' 

E 
^Ii-=^Iyda=^Qj 

since  P'Q'  remains  unchanged  in  length. 

Therefore  lyda=0,  and  F  is  the  C.  of  G.  of  the  face  A'ly. 
Thus  the  neutral  axis  is  the  locus  of  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the 
transverse  sections  of  the  beams.  Also,  the  total  moment  of  the 
couple  acting  on  the  element 

E  E      E 

^Ity^-^Iy^da^^I^r^Ah^, 

k  being  the  radius  of  gyration  and  /  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 

transverse  section  of  the  beam  through  A'B'  with  respect  to  an  axis 

at  P'  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  flexure. 

E 
The  moment  p/  is  generally  termed  the  moment  of  resistance^ 

but  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  elastic  moment.    It  must  neces- 
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sarily  balance  the  bending  moment  M  of  the  external  forces  which 
cause  the  flexure,  and  therefore 

M^^I^  or         y=-g. 

Let  fy  be  the  stress,  i.e.,  the  load  per  unit  of  area,  in  p'g'.    Then 

E  f      E 

i^fy'day  and  therefore  fv^^y  or  -^  =  p- 

Again,  let  z  be  the  vertical  deviation  of  E^,  Fig.  405,  from  MN, 
i.e.,  the  deflection  of  E'  with  respect  to  the  neutral  axis.    Then 

1  "^dx^ 


R 


I-©1" 


the  upper  or  lower  sign  being  taken  according  as  the  centre  of  curva- 
ture 0  falls  above  or  below  M'N\ 

dz 
Now,  -J-  is  the  tangent  of  the  angle  d  which  the  tangent  to  the 

neutral  axis  at  E'  makes  with  the  straight  line  M'N',  and  this  angle 
is  very  small.    Therefore,  approximately, 

dz 

dx  ' 

and  may  be  taken  equal  to  zero  in  the  expression  for  the  curvature, 
so  that 

R"^dx2""^dx- 


Hence 


d^zE     Mfy 


are  equations  from  which  may  be  determined  the  deflection    (z), 
the  slope    (0),   the  curvature  ("pj  ^^  any    point    of    the    neutral 

axis,  and  the  stress  developed  at  any  distance  y  from  the  neutral 

1     M 
axis.    The  curvature  of  the  beam  is  p="g7«     If   the   beam   has 
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:an    initial    curvature   p-,  the  change  of   curvature    is  evidently 
1       1     JIf 

Curvature,  Fig.  408,  may  be  defined  as  the  anguiar 

change  (in  radians)  of  the  direction  of  the  curve  per 

. .     - ,     ^,     change  in  angle      d 
unit  of  length = ^Tn —       ^T- 

The  beam  is  strained   to  the  limit  of  safety  when 
eiOier  of  the  extreme  layers  A'B',  D'C  is  strained  to 
the  limit  of  elasticity.    In  such  a  case  the  least  of  the  values  of 

}y 

—  for  the  layers    in    question   is   the    greatest  value   consistent 

with  the  strength  of  the  beam.  If  /« and  c  are  the  corresponding 
stress  and  distance  from  the  neutral  axis,  then 
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Again,  Fig.  409  represents  on  an  exaggerated  scale  the  transverse 
section  of  the  beam  at  A^iy,  the  upper  and 
lower  breadths  of  the  beam,  A'il"  and  D'D", 
being  respectively  contracted  and  stretched, 
and  being  also  arcs  of  circles  having  a  conmion 
centre  at  (7. 

Let  K'  be  the  radius  of  the  arc  P'P'\  whose 
length  remains  imchanged. 

Let  mE  be  the  lateral  coefficient  of  elasticity, 
m  being  a  numerical  coefficient.  As  before, 
for  any  layer  at  a  distance  y  from  P'P'\ 

TnE^_J_ E 

R'  ~ay~R' 
and  therefore  R'^mR. 

Thus,  within  the  limits  of  elasticity,  the  curvature  of  the  breadth  is  — 

that  of  the  length,  and  does  not  sensibly  affect  the  resistance  of  the 
beam  to  bending.  The  influence,  however,  upon  the  bending  may 
become  sensible  if  the  breadth  is  very  large  as  compared  with  the 
depth,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of  iron  or  steel  plates. 


409. 


MODULUS  OF  SECTION, 
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2.  Modulus    of    Section.  —  The  ratio   ^  is  called  the  strength 

modvlus  of  the  section  and  is  usually  denoted  by  the  symbol  Z, 
The  modulus  may  be  easily  determined  as  follows: 
Divide  any  section,  as,   e.g.,   that  shown  by  Fig.  410,  into   a 

number  of  thin  layers  by  lines  parallel  to  the  neutral  axis. 

Let  ay  be  the  area  of  one  of  these  layers  at  y  from  the  neutral 

axi&,  and  let  ]y  be  the  stress  developed  in  this  layer. 
If  the  width,  and  therefore  the  area,  of  this  layer 

are  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  y,  /  being  the  skin 
stress,  then 


yay  =  diminished  area  =  a/,  suppose, 
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and 


fyflv=hv' 


Treating  every  layer  in  a  similar  manner,  the  modvlus  figure^ 
shown  shaded,  is  obtained  and 

lifytty)  =  total  force  on  one  side  of  the  neutral  axis 

A'  being  the  area  of  one  side  of  the  modulus  figure. 

But  this  area  is  the  same  on  each  side  since  the  neutral  axis  is 
at  the  C.  of  G.  of  the  section. 

Hence  if  2A  is  the  total  area  of  the  modulus  figure,  and  if  h  is  the 
effective  depth,  i.e.,  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the 
modulus  areas  above  and  below  the  neutral  axis, 


f Ah  ^moment  of  resistance  of  section  =/—  =fZ, 

c 


and 


A/i=Z. 


The  table  on  page  422  gives  the  moments  of  inertia,  strength 
modulus,  and  the  square  of  the  radius  of  gyration  of  various  sections 
met  with  in  ordinary  practice. 
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Section. 


Momeot  of  Inertia  /. 


Section  Modulus  - 


Square  of  Radius 
of  Gyration  K*. 


12 


BD»-M« 


12 


BD*-bd* 
12 


12 


BD* 


Bpi 

48 


64 


7t(D*-d*) 
64 


iiBD' 


^(BZ>»-6d*) 


6 


BD»-M« 


6D 


BD»-W» 


6D 


6Z> 

BD* 
12 

BD^ 
24 

BD« 
24 


32 


32Z> 


B2>» 


32 


32        Z> 


12 


12(BZ>~W) 


12(BZ>-W) 


12(B(i+6Z>) 


18 


24 


16 


16 


16 


1  gD»-M» 
16  BD-bd 
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3.  The  Work  of  Flexure. — The  work  done  stretching  the  layer 
pY  (Fig.  407) 

and,  therefore,  the  work  done  in  distorting  the  element  ABCD 

Hence  the.  total  work  of  flexure  between  points  defixied  by  values 
Xi  and  X2  of  x 


If  on  this  portion  of  the  beam  loads  are  concentrated  at  different 
points,  the  integration  must  be  taken  between  each  pair  of  consecu- 
tive loads  and  the  results  superposed. 

This  expression  is  necessarily  equal  to  the  work  of  the  external 

forces  between  the  same  limits,  and  is  also  the  energy  acquired  by  the 

beam  in  changing  from  its  natural  state  of  equilibrium. 

If  the  proof  load  P  is  concentrated  at  one  point  of  a  beam,  and 

p 
if  d  is  the  proof  deflection,  the  resilience  ^-^d. 

If  a  proof  load  of  intensity  w  is  imiformly  distributed  over  the 

beam,  and  if  j/  is  the  deflection  at  any  point,  the  resilience =^  /  xoydx, 

the  integration  extending  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  beam. 
4.  Equalization  of  Stress. — The  stress  at  any  point  of  a  beam 
under  a  transverse  load  is  proportional  to  its  distance  from  the  neutral 
plane  so  long  as  the  elastic  limit  is  not '  exceeded.  At  this  limit 
materials  which  have  no  ductility  give  way.  In  materials  possessing 
ductility,  the  stress  may  go  on  increasing  for  some  distance  beyond 
the  elastic  limit  without  producing  rupture,  but  the  stress  is  no 
longer  proportional  to  the  distance  from  the  neutral  plane,  its  varia- 
tion being  much  slower.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  portion  in 
compression  acquires  increased  rigidity  and  so  exerts  a  continually 
increasing  resistance  (Chapter  IV)  almost  if  not  quite  up  to  the  point 
of  rupture,  while  in  the  stretched  portion  a  flow  of  metal  occurs  and 
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an  approximately  constant  resistance  to  the  stress  is  developed. 
Thus  there  will  be  a  more  or  less  perfect  equalization  of  stress  through- 
out the  section,  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  the  elastic  limit  and 
of  the  apparent  strength,  the  increase  depending  both  upon  the  form 
of  section  and  the  ductility. 

For  example,  if  the  tensile  elastic  limit  is  the  same  as  the  com- 
pressive, the  shaded  portion  of  Fig.  424  gives  a  graphical  represen- 


-^  — ^^^ - — .fe^ — 


Fig.  424.  Fig.  426.  Fig.  426. 

tation  of  the  total  stress  in  a  beam  of  rectangular  section  when  the 
straining  is  within  the  elastic  limit.  Beyond  this  limit  it  may  be 
represented  as  in  Fig.  425,  and  will  be  intermediate  between  Fig. 
424  and  the  shaded  rectangle  of  Fig.  426,  which  corresponds  to  a 
state  of  perfect  equalization. 

By  means  of  a  specially  designed  extensometer,  the  author  has 
carried  out  a  number  of  experiments  with  a  view  to-  determine  the 
changes  of  fibre  length,  within  the  limit  of  elasticity,  at  different 
depths  of  a  beam  loaded  transversely.  For  a  full  account  of  these 
experiments  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  R.S.C.  Trans.,  Vols.  VII 
and  VIII. 

The  loading  was  of  two  kinds,  namely,  (1)  loads  of  increasing 
magnitude  placed  at  the  centre,  and  (2)  equal  loads  of  increasing 
magnitude  concentrated  at  two  points  equidistant  from  the  centre, 
the  maximum  B.M.  in  each  case  being  the  same  as  for  the  corre- 
sponding centrally  placed  load. 

In  all  measurements  the  beams  were  placed  on  supports  60  ins. 
apart  and  the  distance  between  the  extensometer  points  was  8  ins. 

Diagrams  were  plotted  showing  the  "lengthenings  "  and  '^  shorten- 
ings "  of  the  fibres  at  different  depths,  and  an  inspection  shows  that 
they  are  approximately  proportional  to  the  distance  from  the  line 
which  does  not  apparently  change  in  length.  These  experiments, 
therefore,  seem  to  verify  the  assumption  that  the  stress  developed  at 
any  point  in  the  beam  is  approximately  proportional  to  the  distance 
from  the  neutral  surface,  and  the  agreement  of  the  assumption  with 
fact  becomes  more  marked  as  the  homogeneousness  of  the  material 
increases. 
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The  results  of  the  experiments  justify  the  following  general 
inferences: 

With  timber  beams  (Figs.  427  and  428) : 

(1)  That  when  a  beam  is  loaded  at  the  centre^  the  position  of 


Fig.  427. 


the  neutral  siuiace  imder  increasing  loads  remains  practically  im- 

changed  and  is  a  little  nearer  the  compression  than  the  tension  side. 

(2)  That  when  loads  are  concentrated  at  points  equidistant  from 

the  centre,  the  neutral  surface  under  the  smaller  loads  is  at  some 


Fig.  428. 

considerable  distance  from  the  mid-depth  on  the  compression  side. 
This  distance  diminishes  as  the  load  increases,  and  imder  the 
heaviest  loads  the  neutral  siuiace  seems  to  have  gradually  returned 
to  nearly  the  same  position  as  when  the  beam  was  loaded  at  the 
centre. 

With  a  7.1"X3.33"  cast-h-on  beam  (Figs.  429  and  430): 
(1)  That  the  curves  for  the  loads  at  the  centre  show  less  varia- 
tion in  the  position  of  the  neutral  surface  than  when  the  loads  are 
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concentrated  at  eqtiidistant  points.  The  axis  is  precisely  at  the 
mid-depth  of  the  beam  up  to  2400  lbs.;  but  beyond  this  load  there 
is  a  perceptible  movement  towards  the  compression  dde. 


Fio.  429. 


(2)  That  the  diagram  for  the  beam  under  loads  10  ins.  from 
the  centre  shows  a  slight  movement  of  the  neutral  surface  towards 


Fio.  430. 


the  tension  side  for  the  smaller  loads^  but  under  3600  lbs.  it  sud- 
denly moves  to  the  compression  side  and  then  gradually  returns 
towards  the  centre  under  still  higher  loads. 


II  -, 


nCi?. 


^(k 


Fig,  431. 


Fig.  432. 


(3)  That  loads  at  20  ins.  from  the  centre  show  that  the  neutral 
surface  is  much  nearer  the  tension  side  for  the  smaller  loads,  but 
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gradually  moves  to  a  position  slightly  on  the  compression  side  for 
the  higher  loads. 

With  an  8-in.  roUed  joist  (Figs.  431  to  434): 

(1)  That  in  Fig.  433,  in  which  the  loads  are  concentrated  at 
8-in.  centres,  the  stress  in  the  material  is  almost  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  distance  from  the  neutral  axis,  which  seems  to  be  slightly 
above  the  centre  of  gravity. 

(2)  That  the  diagrams  for  the  30-in.,  20-in.,  and  15-in.  concen- 


rv  - 

^of  0. 

- 

Fio.  433. 


FiQ.  434. 


trations  indicate  that  the  stress  in  the  material  increases  more  rapidly 
than  the  distance  from  the  neutral  axis,  while  the  increase  is  not 
so  rapid  for  the  6-in.  (Fig.  434)  concentration  and  for  the  beam 
loaded  at  the  centre.  In  the  last  case  the  neutral  axis  has  moved 
very  appreciably  above  the  centre  of  gravity. 


Fig.  435. 


Fig.  436. 


With  a  7.85"X3.425"  castnsteel  beam  (Figs.  435  to  438): 
3    That  in  all  cases  the  stresses  in  the  material  are  very  approxi- 


FiQ.  437. 


Fig  438. 


matdy  proportional  to  the  distance  from  the  neutral  surface,  and 
that  this  neutral  surface  very  approximately  coincides  with  the  centre 
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of  gravity,  indicating  that,  in  the  caae  of  the  concentrated  loads, 
the  variation  of  stress  in  the  beam  in  question  is  doeely  in  accord- 
ance with  theory. 

(2)  That  the  Figs.  435  to  438,  plotted  from  the  results  obtwned 
for  a  beam  loaded  at  the  centre,  show  that  the  neutral  surface 
has  very  appreciably  moved  towards  the  compression  side,  but  that  the 
stress  in  the  material  is  still  proportional  to  the  distance  from  the 
neutral  surface  in  its  changed  position. 

Ex.  1.  A  timber  beam  6  ins.  square  and  20  ft.  long  rests  upon  tux)  supports, 
and  is  uniformly  loaded  wUh  a  weight  of  100  lbs.  per  lineal  foot.  Determine 
the  stress  at  the  centre  at  a  point  distant  2  ins.  from  the  neutral  line. 

Also  find  the  central  curvature,  E  being  1,200,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

I -^ - 108,    M - ^^'^'^  -5000  ft.-lb8.  -60,000  m..lb8. 

IZ  "      o 

„                                               60000    fv      1200000 
Hence  -^-- ^— . 

Therefore  /y -lllli  lb8./sq.  in.    and    R -2160  ins.  -180  ft: 

Ex.  2.  A  standpipe  section  33  ft.  in  length  and  weighing  5720  lbs.  is  placed 
upon  two  supports  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  30  ft.  apart.  The  internal 
diameter  of  the  pipe  is  30  ins.  and  its  thickness  i  in.  Determine  the  additional 
uniformly  distributed  load  which  the  pipe  can  carry  between  the  bearings,  so  that 
the  stress  in  the  metal  may  nowhere  exceed  2  long  tons  per  square  inch. 

Let  W  be  the  required  load  in  pounds. 

The  weight  of  the  pipe  between  the  bearings -}}X  5720 -5200  lbs. 

Thus  the  total  distributed  weight  between  the  bearings -(IF +5200 
lbs.). 

The  straining  is  evidently  greatest  at  the  centre,  and  at  this  point 

M -^"^g^^30X  12  in.-lbs.  -45(Tr +5200)  in..lb8. 


1 


Also,  /— V.15».i-V  15» 

Therefore 
and  PT -30,000  lbs. 


45(Tr+5200)     2X2240 
V15»         "      15 


Ex.  3.  An  iron  bar  is  bent  into  the  arc  of  a  circle  of  500  ft.  diameter;  the 
coefficient  of  elasticity  is  30,000,000  lbs.  Find  the  moment  of  resistance  of  a 
section  of  the  bar  and  the  maximum  intensity  of  stress  in  the  metal,  (a)  when 
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the  bar  U  round  and  1  in.  in  diameter,  (b)  when  the  bar  is  square,  having  a  side 
of  1  in. 

//  the  metal  is  not  to  be  strained  above  10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  find  (c)  the 
diameter  of  the  smallest  cirde  into  which  the  bar  can  be  bent. 

AM         J,    t      '^  ^r     30000000,    ,^,^,.     ,, 

Moment  of  reostanoe  "^^  """250X12"         '        in.-ib8. 


For  case  (a),         /  -  ^^,  and  the  moment  - 10,000  ^ 
o4  64 

-^j~«  m.-lb8. 

/       30000000  ^    ,    ^,^,^    ,     . 

Also,  ^"  250X12    '    ^^    /-500011>8./8q.m, 

1*  1 

For  case  (b),         ^  "To'  ^^  *^®  moment  -  10,000X — 

-833i  in.-lbs. 

41  /      30000000  ,     ,    ^,^,,     ,      . 

Also,  T"*  250X12  '  /-5000  Ibs-Zsq.  m. 

•     ,     10000     30000000  ^     „    ,„^^, 

For  case  (c),  —^ Sxi2''  iB-125ft., 

or  the  diameter  -250  ft. 

Ex.  4.  To  ciU  out  of  an  elliptic  section,  tmth  its  major  axis,  2a,  vertical,  the 
rectangular  section  which  has  the  greatest  moment  of  resistance. 

Let  2&  be  the  minor  axis  of  the  ellipse; 

2x  and  2y  be  the  depth  and  width  respectively  of  the  required 
rectangular  section. 

/     4 
Its  moment  of  resistance  -=—  Ty^'  ■"*  max. 

X    o 

But^  is  constant,  and  therefore 

X 

yx'—amax., 
or  3yda:+xdy-0.  Fia.  439. 


Again, 
and  di£ferentiating, 
Therefore 


£1    y!   i_£! 

3a»'"6»"       a'* 
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Hence  x — —,    y--, 

and  the  corresponding  moment  of  resistance  —  ( — )  -j-  a*&. 

Ex.  5.  The  driving-wheels  of  a  locomotive  are  d  feet  in  diameter  and  the  length 
of  the  crank-radius  is  r  feet.  At  a  speed  of  s  miles  per  hour  the  stress  developed 
in  the  connecting-rod  is  not  to  exceed  f  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  connecting- 
rod  weighs  W  pounds^  is  I  feet  long,  and  has  a  constant  moment  of  inertia  I  from, 
end  to  end. 

Assume  that  the  connecting-rod  may  be  considered  a  beam  supported 

at  the  two  ends.     In  addition  to  its  own  weight  W  it  carries  a  uniformly 

Wv* 
distributed  load  of developed  by  the  centrifugal  force,  v  being  the  linear 

velocity  of  the  crank-pin  in  feet  per  second.    Thus 

5280  2r    44  rs^  , 

1  +— )  -T-  =max.  B.M.  in  in.-lbs. 
gr/   8 

-{'■ 

c  being  the  distance  of  the  extreme  fibres  from  the  neutral  axis. 

Ex.  6.  The  section  of  a  hook  taken  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  puU 
is  3  ins.  deep  and  1^  ins.  wide.  Calculate  the  maximum  and  minimum  stresses 
in  the  material  when  the  hook  is  loaded  vnth  10  tons  and  the  distcmce  of  the  line 
of  puU  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  section  is  1  in. 

The  max.  stress/sq.  in.  —stress  due  to  direct  pull 

±     "       "    '*  bending 

10       10X2tXH 
"3Xli    T^XliXB' 

—131  tons  in  tension  and  8|  tons  in  compression. 

E3L  7.  //  the  pin-holes  for  a  bridge  eye-bar  were  drilled  out  of  truth  sideways^ 
and  the  main  body  of  the  bar  were  5  ins.  wide  and  2  tn«.  thicky  what  proportion 
would  the  maximum  stress  bear  to  the  mean  over  any  cross-section  of  the  bar  ai 
which  the  mean  line  of  force  uhis  i  in.  from  the  middle  of  the  sectionf 

Let  P  tons  be  the  pull  on  the  bar.    Then 

max.  stress  at  section  —stress  due  to  direct  pull  ±  stress  due  to  bending 
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P       PXiX2i     P_(i^l\ 
"5x2    T»i X2 X 5«  "lO V       20/ 


-      —  tons  /sq.  in.  in  tension  and  —  ~  tons/sq.  in.  in 

compression, 

and  the  ratio  of  the  maximum  stress  to  the  mean  is  1.15  and  0.85  on  the  ten- 
sion and  compression  sides  respectively. 

Cx.  8.  A  sled  boiler-plate  tube  36  ft,  long,  30  ins.  inside  diameter,  weighs 
4200  lbs.  and  rests  upon  supports  33  ft.  apart.  Find  the  maximum  intensity 
o|  stress  in  the  metal.  What  additional  weight  may  be  suspended  from  the  centre, 
assuming  that  the  stress  is  nowhere  to  exceed  8000  U>s.  per  square  inch  t 

Let  t » thickness  of  tube.    Then 

4200 -weight  of  tube  in  pounds -77- (15+7* - 15')36 X490, 

144 

120 
OT  /«+30<--YY     and    ^-.359  in. 

.    i..      ..        22/15T/*-15\      11  ,^^^«, 
/,  the  moment  of  mertia,  — -  f j  -77  X  5028.1. 

33 
The  weight  of  the  unsupported  length  of  tube-— X 4200^3850  lbs. 

This  is  uniformly  distributed,  and  therefore 

?^  33  X12  -max.  B.M.  in  in..lbs.  "^^^  (j^X5028.l) . 

Henoe,  / -740.9  Ibs./sq.  in. 

Next,  let  P  be  the  weight  required  at  the  centre.    Then 

-X33X12+  ?^33X12-max.  B.M.  in  in.-lb8. 
4  o 

..8999.xllx50281 
15.359^14^^^-^' 

and  therefore  P  - 18,860  lbs. 

Note.  If  r  is  the  interior  radius  of  a  hollow  tube  of  thickness  t,  the  sectional 
tnt  of  the  tube  — }r(r+ 1'  -  r") »  2;rrt,  if  t  is  so  small  as  compared  with  r  that  t'  may 
be  disregarded  without  appreciable  error.  Also,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  sec- 
tion—(r+t*~r^) —ffHt,  approzimately.  Hence  the  moment  of  resistance  of  a 
boUow  tube  whose  thickness  is  small  as  compared  with  the  radius 

="— jrr*t— jrfrH,  approzimately. 
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Ex.  9.  A  east^on  redangukar  girder  resU  upon  wpparta  12  fL  apart  wd 
carries  a  weight  of  2000  Uw.  <U  the  centre.  If  the  breadth  is  one  half  the  depA, 
find  the  sectional  area  of  the  girder  eo  that  the  intensity  of  etresB  nunf  noidmt 
exceed  4000  Ube,  per  square  inch. 

Also,  find  the  depth  of  a  wroughtrvron  girder  3  ins.  wide  which  trnghi  be  w^ 
stituted  for  the  cast-iron  girder,  the  coefficient  of  strength  for  the  wnmgkiinn 
being  80(X)  lbs.  per  sqiuxre  inch. 

Take  d  the  depth  and  b(  ^^d)  the  breadth  of  the  cast-iron  girder.  Hkii, 
disregarding  the  weight  of  the  girder, 

?^12xl2-max.  B.M.  in  in.4be. -4000^' -'^^. 

Therefore  d'-216  and  d— 6  ins.,  so  that  the  sectional  area— 6d— 18  sq.  in& 
The  weight  of  the  girder  -  ^12X450-^^  lbs.    Taking  this  into  i 

4x  V^>X12X12  +^12xl2-max.  B.M.  in  in-lbs. 

4000_„ 
"12*^' 

81 
or  <f--rrd» -216-0    and    d -6.38  ins. 

Therefore         sectional  area  ■-  ^  X  6.38  -20.353  sq.  ins. 

Next,  let  D  be  the  required  depth  of  the  wrought-iron  girder.    Diew 
garding  the  weights  of  the  girders, 

200(H~-8000-g-    and    Z)»-9,    or    D-3in. 

The  weight  of  the  wrought-iron  girder 

on 
-l44-12x480-120Z)lbs. 

Taking  this  into  account, 

120D  20on 

i^l2xi2 +^12X12 -max.  B.M.  in  in.-lbs, 

3i>' 
-800(>-g-, 

or  i)» -.541) -18-0    and    D -4.52  ins. 
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-576. 


1^ 


-)  -1080. 


r^ 


UI|J 


Ex.  lO.   Ccmpare  Out  tbrength  modtUus  of  a  rectangular  section  6  cm.  wide 
X  24  cm,  deep  with  that  of  a  daubU-iee  section  of  the  same  area,  the  flanges  being 
18  cm.X3  cm.  and  the  web  18  cm.X2  cm. 
For  the  rectangular  section, 

L     1   /6X24«\ 
c"'l2  V    12    / 
For  the  double-tee  section, 

£     1  /18X24»-2X8X18« 
c^l2\  12  /  Fio. 440.  Fig. 441. 

1080    15 
Thus  the  ratio  of  the  two  moduli— "T^—q,  so  that  the  double-tee  sec- 
tion b  nearly  twice  as  strong  as  a  rectan- 
gular section  of  the  same  area. 

Ex.    11.  OA,  Fig.  442^   is  the  neutral 

axis  of  a  cantilever  fixed  at  0  and  carrying 

a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  intensity  w 

together  with  a  weight  W  at  the  free  end  A, 

Let  I  be  the  length  of  the  cantilever.    Then,  at  any  point  {x,  y)  in  the 

neutral  axis  with  respect  to  0, 


Fio.  442. 


ilf,-^/§-^a-x)>  +  }Fa-x; 


'(te»    2 


w 


Integrating, 


2a»-2te+x»)+}F(/-a:). 


(q  being  a  constant  of  integration. 

If  the  cantilever  is  so  fixed  that  the  neutral  axis  at  0  is  horizontal,  then 

dy 

T-"0  at  O,  i.e.,  when  «-0,  and  therefore  Cj— 0.    Thus 

£/|-£/tan  ..f  (/.x-te'+l)  +TF(te-|) 
an  equation  giving  the  slope  B  of  the  axis  at  any  point.    Integrating  again^ 

an  equation  giving  the  deflection  of  any  point  in  the  axis. 

There  is  no  constant  of  integration,  as  x  and  y  vanish  together.  The 
point  A  is  evidently  the  most  deflected  point,  and  if  y  is  the  value  of 
y  at  A,  i.e.,  when  x^l, 


EIY-1^ 


'(t-t) 
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if  P  is  the  uniformly  distributed  load  ^wL 

Again,  let  JY  he  the  increment  of  Y  corresponding  to  an  increment  JW 
of  the  weight  TF.    Then 

and  therefore  EUY^^JW, 

«    I  ^W  1* 

which  is  the  equation  commonly  employed  in  determining  the  value  of  the 
modulus  E, 

8  £1      8  Br 

and  if  P^  ""trQ  is  small  as  compared  with  W, 

3  EI ' 

The  deflection  may  be  approximately  found  by  assuming  that  the  neutral 
axis  OA  is  bent  into  the  form  of  a  circular  arc 
of  radius  R,  Draw  the  horizontal  AN,  inter- 
secting the  vertical  through  0  in  N.  The 
curvature  is  so  small  that  the  difference  in  the 
Fig.  443.  lengths  of  OA  and  AN  may  be  diwegarded. 

Taking  ON  =  Y  —the  maximum  deflection,  then 

AN*'0N{2R-0N)  ^2R'0N,  approximately. 

Therefore  l*^2RY    and     Y-^. 

.,  Mo      fy      E      2EY 

^"'         T-y-R^-i-- , 

Ex.  12.    A  beam  supported  at  0  and  A  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  carries 
a   uniformly  distributed  load  of  intensity  w 
together  vnth  a  weight  W  concentrated  at  the         o\i:^^'^ — ' 
middle  point. 

Let  /  be  the  distance  between  the  sup- 
ports. 

First,    Let   the  beam  merely  rest  upon 
the  supports  (Fig.  444).    Then,  between  0  and  B,  at  any  point  (a?,  y)  of 
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the  neutral  axis,  with  reference  to  0, 

ji^    W+xd      wx> 

^--^'^ — 2-*-T' 

— - —  being  the  reaction  at  0  (or  A).    Integrating, 


c,  being  a  constant  of  integration. 

At  the  middle  point  the  neutral  axis  is  horizontal,  and  therefore 

g-0,    when    x-|, 

sothat  ^-l6"^24-'^- 

Hence  -^/^  -  --^/  tan  ^ 

dx 


-X' 


6      8\2      3/' 


an  equation  giving  the  slope  of  the  neutral  axis  at  any  point  between  0  and  B. 
Integrating  again, 


^         12  24     8  V2      3/    ' 


12  24     8  V2      3> 

in  which  there  is  no  constant  of  integration,  as  x  and  2/  vanish  together. 

This  last  equation  defines  the  deflection  curve  and  gives  the  deflection  of 
any  point  of  the  neutral  axis  between  0  and  B, 

Let  Y  be  the  maximum  deflection,  i.e.,  the  deflection  at  the  middle  point, 

whereo:-— .    Then 

+  EIY-~(iwl+W), 

or  EIY-^(fP+W), 

if  P  is  the  uniformly  distributed  load  ^wL 

Again,  let  JF  be  the  increment  of  F,  corresponding  to  an  increment  ^W 
of  W.    Then 

4o 

and  therefore  EUY^  ^o^W, 

I  JW   1» 
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an  equation  also  commonly  employed  in  determining  the  value  of  the  mod- 
ulus ^. 


If  Wia  nil, 


"384   M  '"3«4EI' 


and  if  P  is  small  as  compared  with  TT, 

""48  EI  • 

The  deflection  may  be  approximately  found  by  assuming  that  the  neutral 

axis  OA  is  bent  into  the  arc  of  a  circle  of 
radius  R,     Draw  the   horizontal  OA,  inter- 
secting the  vertical,  through  the  middle  point 
B  B  in  iV.    The  curvature  is  so  small  that  the 

Fig.  445.  difference  in  the  lengths  of  ON  and  OB  may 

be  disregarded. 
Take  BN  -  Y,  the  maximum  deflection.    Then 

DN^^BNC2R-BN)  ^2R'BN,  approxunately. 


Therefore 


Z'  1  P 

-.2«F    and     F--^. 


Also, 


Mb 

I 


7 


8EY 
'    1»    ' 


The  deflection  at  any  distance  x  from  0  is  F  —  y,  y  being  given  by 

fl  v» 


(i'x)    -2%. 


M- 


-M,. 


Second.    Let  both  ends  of  the  beam  be  fixed  so  that  the  neutral  axis  is  horizontal 
at  0  and  at  A,    Let  Mi  be  the  moment  of  fixture  at  each  end.    The  moment  at 
O  evidently  tends  to  produce  rotation  from 
right  to  left.    Then,  at  any  point  (x,y)  be- 
ixveen  0  and  B, 

Ahf     (W-\-wl\       wx* 

Integrating,  -EI^" -Eli&nS 
ax 

W-hwl        W2^  Fig.  446. 

4     "^        6      ^^'''' 
^n  equation  giving  the  slope  d  at  any  point. 

There  is  no  constant  of  integration,  as  -p  and  x  vanish  together. 

dx 


Also, 


dy 
dx" 


0  when   x-»/,    and  therefore 
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^     Wl     wl»    , /W     P\ 
or  Mi=— + — =Mt+~")- 

8         12  \8        12/ 

Integrating  again,       -Ely^—^x*  -—  -M  — , 

an  equation  defining  the  deflection  curve. 

There  is  no  constant  of  integration,  as  x  and  y  vanish  together. 

Let  Y  be  the  maximufn  deflection,  i.e.,  the  value  of  y  at  the  middle  point, 

where  x  ---■.    Then 

192  \  2/         Z92  \  2/ 

UWiBfiil,  Y— ^^*    and    M^-^-^. 

384  EI  12     la 

If  P  ( ^wl)  is  small  as  compared  with  W, 

^      I   wl'        ^     „     Wl 
Y- — —     and     Mi-— 
192  EI  8 

Again,  the  B.M.  is  nil  when  3/ -0-  -J5/j^, 

^     /W-k-wh       wx^ 
or  i\—i 1-    — 


(vv  -^wi\       wx'     _ - 
—^jx—^^M,, 


a  quadratic,  giving  two  values  of  x  and  defining  two  points  in  the  beam  at 
which  the  B.M.  is  zero  and  at  which,  therefore,  pins  may  be  introduced  so 
that  the  beam  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  two  cantilevers  OD,  AC, 

Fio.  447.  Fig.  448. 

supporting  an  independent  intermediate  length  CD  (Fig.  447).  The  length 
OD  ( ^AC)  is,  of  course,  the  least  of  the  values  of  x  given  by  the  last  equation* 

At  the  middle  point  of  the  beam,  i.e.,  when  x-~,  the 

-'(?^i)-'(?^a)- 

Take      Oir-j(j+^) -AL    and    the  vertical  B«-i(j+^. 
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The  parabola  KDECL  is  the  B.M.  diagram,  showing  that  the  bending 
actions  on  the  central  span  and  on  the  two  side  lengths  are  opposite  in  char- 
acter. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  W  alone  acts,  then 

^*    T' 

snd  between  0  and  B,  AT— -5 5-, 

I     *  Wl 

80  that  the  B.M.  at  B,  i.e.,  when  «-—,  is  also  — . 

Thus  the  two  lines  K'lyE'  and  E'C'U,  Fig.  448,  are  the  B.M.  diagram, 
the  value  of  Oiyi  ^ACO  being  the  value  of  x  when 

^    Wx     Wl  I 

If  it  is  assumed  that  P(  ^wl)  alone  acts,  then 

Af.«^' 
'     12 

^    and  M-jx---—. 

I         wP        PI 
The  B.M.  at  B,  i.e.,  when  ^r-r-,  is  2T  or  — . 

.Thus  the  parabola  K''iy'E''C''L",  Fig.  449,  is  the  B.M.  diagram,  the 
lengths  OD",  OC"  being  the  values  of  x  in  the  quadratic 

from  which  ^"f^'^Vl-)'  J^  N|V 

Fio.  449. 
80  that  OD" -.2in    and    OC''-.789Z. 

The  ordinate  of  the  B.M.  diagram  in  Fig.  446  is  evidently  the  algebraic 
sum  of  the  corresponding  ordinates  in  Figs.  448  and  449. 

Again,  assuming  /  to  be  constant,  the  work  done  in  bending  the  beam 
in  the  first  case 

I 

r.w     1         r2/W^P  WX\^. 

"JS^/I       96  128         640r 
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which  becomes 

--g^rfP-0    and    -  —  rfPF-O; 


in  the  second  case 


--^ri^^'-f-"-]'^ 


-J?/\384    1440    384/' 

1    1D*P  1       PV 

which  becomes       334  "^  ^  ^"^  *"^  1440  ^  tf  TF-0. 

r^trd.    Z^  (A^  beam  be  fixed  at  0  and  merely  rest  upon  the  euppart  at  A.    In 
the  first  piace  consider  the  e£feet  of  the  uniformly  distributed  load  and  let 


Fia.  450. 

Rif  Rthe  the  vertical  reactions  at  the  supports  0  and  A  respectively. 
Then,  at  any  point  («,  y)  of  the  neutral  axis, 

«-*'S-«.'-f-«- 

At  A,  JW -0,  and  therefore 

0-iB,/-^-M., 

or  iB»/-3/»-y ._....    (A) 


Integratmg,  ~^^;£  "^iT  — a"  " ^»*' 


dx       *2       6 

an  equation  giving  the  slope  of  the  neutral  axis  at  any   point.     There  is 

dy 
no  constant  of  integration,  as  x  and  t~  vanish  together. 

•t'     wx*          x^ 
Integrating  again,        -EIy^R,—  —^-Mr^, (B) 

an  equation  giving  the  deflection  of  the  neutral  axis  at  any  point.  There 
is  no  constant  of  integration,  as  x  and  y  vanish  together.  Tlie  deflection  at 
A,  i.e.,  when  x^l,  is  also  0.    Therefore 
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wP 
or  R.l-SM,'^^ (C) 

lence,  by  (A)  and  (C), 

i^i-|t^-|^    and    M.^^^^Pl 

Thus  the  fixture  of  one  end  throws  five  eighths  of  the  load  upon  that  end, 
while  three  eighths  of  the  load  is  borne  at  A. 
The  B.M.  is  niZ  at  points  given  by 

O^R,x~-'M, l|a-x)a-4x), 

i.t.,  when  x^—  and  when  x— i. 

PI  I 

Take  OK  — -  and  OC  — j  (Fig.  450).    Then  the  parabola  KCEA,  with  its 

9 
vertex  ^  at  a  vertical  distance  DE »  t:;;xPI  above  the  middle  point  of  AC, 

is  the  B.M.  diagram,  and  the  bending  actions  on  the  portions  OC  and  AC 

are  evidently  opposite  in  kind. 

The  maximum  deflection  is  no  longer  at  the  centre,  but  its  position  may 

dy 
be  found  by  putting  ^"0  in  eq.  (B).    Then 

from  which  x— —  (15  — >/33)  -.58Z,  very  nearly. 

The  corresponding  value  of  y,  i.e.,  the  maximum  deflection,  can  now 

be  found  by  substituting  this  value  of  x  in 
X^^^  eq.  (B). 

tco^^'  _[    "  """"-iJL—       ^^  *^®  second  place,  consider  the  effect  of 
.-_-,^        -^  '^•—  |.jjg  single  weight  W,  Ri  and  R^  being  again 

the  reactions  at  0  and  A  respectively.    Then, 
Fio.  451.  between  0  and  B, 

M^-E&'-R.x-M^. (D) 

ax* 


jd'U         x^ 
Integrating,  -  Efj-  -  Ri'K  "  ^A 


dx     ^2 
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an  equation  giving  the  slope  at  any  point  of  the  neutral  axis  between  0 
andB. 

Let  a  be  the  slope  at  By  then 

/*          I 
--e/tana-i?,-j---3fj2 (E) 

Integrating  again,  -  Ely  -  i^j-g  -  M^-^, 

an  equation  giving  the  deflection  of  any  point  of  the  neutral  axis  between  0 
andB, 

Let  y^  be  the  value  of  y  at  B,  then 

"Ely^^R.^^Mr^ (F) 

Between  B  and  A^ 

M  -  -S/g-ft,x-i»f.  -TT  (x-i). 
At  A  the  B.M.  b  nit,  and  therefore 

OP  «»Z-3/,-TF-|- (G) 

jdu         «*  TF  /       Z  \ ' 

Integrating,        -^^"^-2  "^i*"!^  (^""jj   "^"^ 

Ci  being  a  constant  of  integration. 

But  jf  -tan  a  at  5,  i.e.,  when  x  --g-'    Therefore 

-^/ tan  a -«, Y -^«y  ■*"'^' 
and,  by  eq.  (E),  c,  -0. 

Hence  _jg/|_|j.|_3f.,_^(^_|)\ 

an  equation  giving  the  slope  of  the  neutral  axis  at  any  point  between  B  and  A. 
Integrating  again,      -^/y-/i,^-3fi— — g^^a?-- g)   +c„ 

c,  being  a  constant  of  integration. 
But  y— y,  when  ac- 5-.    Therefore 

and,  byeq.  (F),  c,-0. 
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Hence  -J^/y-i^~-Af,y-~(x— |)' (H) 

an  equation  giving  the  deflection  of  any  point  of  the  neutral  axis  between  B 
and  A, 

But  y  is  also  nil  at  A,  i.e.,  when  X'^L    Therefore 

or  R.l-m,— (K) 

Hence,  by  eqs.  (G)  and  (K),    ^i-j|'^    and    Mi=~W, 

so  that  the  fixture  throws  eleven  sixteenths  of  the  weight  on  0  and  five  sixteenths 
of  the  weight  on  A. 

The  B.M.  is  ni/  at  a  point  between  0  and  B,  defined  by  the  value  of  x,  given 
by  making  JW-0  in  eq.  (D).    Then 


1 


0-i2iX-3fi    or    **^"^-Ji* 


Take  OX'  -^  and  OC  -  -^i  (Fig.  451).    The  two  lines  KC'E'  and  E'A 

o  11 


are  the  B.M.  diagram,  and 


BE'^I^Wl 


The  maximum  deflection  is  evidently  at  some  point  between  B  and  A,  and 

dy 
its  position  may  be  found  by  making  ^  -0  in  eq.  (H).    Then 

X*  W        I   * 

0-fi.|-JI/.i-|(x-|). 

which  becomes  0  —  —  5x'  +  lOlx — 4/', 

from  which  X'^lyl—  -r=:)  —  .55/,  very  nearly. 

When  the  beam  carries  the  two  loads,  the  B.M.  at  any  point  is  the  algebraic 
sum  of  the  corresponding  ordinates  of  the  B.M.  diagrams  obtained  by  con- 
sidering the  loads  separately. 

So  also  the  slope  and  the  deflection  are  the  algebraic  sums  of  the  corre- 
sponding slopes  and  deflections  due  to  the  separate  loads. 

If  there  are  a  number  of  weights  concentrated  at  different  points  along 
a  beam,  each  weight  may  be  treated  independently  and  the  several  results 
superposed. 
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5.  Reinforced  Concrete  Beams. — In  concrete  beams,  reinforced 
by  the  introduction   of  steel   rods,  ,^  , 

expanded  metal,  etc.,  on  the  tension      TT^HrT"""?"^ S 

side,  it  is  commonly  considered  good      ^  ^^  | — z;^ f- 


/. 


practice  to  assimie  that  the  whole      j  ^B  *'    j- 

of    the    tension    is   carried  bv  the 

metal.  ^^-  ^®- 

Let  Ecj  Et  be  Yoimg's  moduli   for  concrete  and  steel,   respec^ 
tively,  in  compression; 
fcf  U     "   th©  extreme  fibre  stresses  in  the  concrete  and  steel; 
b  ((    ct  breadth  of  the  beam; 

d         tf    tt  distance   between   the   upper   surface   of   the 

beam  and  the  centre  line  of  the  steel; 
xd       "    <«  distance  between  the  upper  surface  and  the 

neutral  axis; 
h         "    <<  distance  between  the  centre  line  of  the  steel 

and  the  bottom  surface  of  the  beam; 
a         "    "  area  of  the  steel  reinforcement. 
For  equiUbrimn,  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  horizontal  forces  in 
the  beam  must  be  nil.    Therefore 


or 


bxd__U_E,{l-x)d  _l-x 
2a     tr     Ecxd      "    rx   ' 


taking  r=^. 

TT  ^      2a        2a 

and  •  x=-T-,(v^ct2H-2ar6d— a), 

rod  ' 

which  determines  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis* 
The  moment  of  resistance 

=^(a:d)2-f/.a(l-x)d 
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-|/^Px(l-|), 

=w(l-l). 

Ex.  13.  A  concrete  beam  4  ins.  wide  by  12  ins.  deep  is  reinforced  by  a  steel 
rod  of  i  in.  diameter  placed  with  its  centre  line  1  in.  above  the  tension  face  of  the 
beam.  Young's  modtdi  for  concrete  and  steel  in  compression  are  3,000|000  {Ee) 
and  30,000,000  (Eg)  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  concrete  may  be  subjected  to  a 
compression  of  600  lbs.  per  square  inch  and  the  steel  to  a  tension  of  18,000  Ibs^ 
per  square  inch. 

Then  a-l.(^)'-.196«,.in.,    r-|-^. 

.                          v'2X.196XAX4Xll+(.196l'-.196     „_^ 
and  X ^3^^^^jj .25«. 

Hence  the  moment  of  resistance,  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  compressive 
strength  of  the  concrete, 

-|^x600x4xll"X.256(l-'^  -34,005  in.-lbs., 

and  the  moment  of  resistance,  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  tensile  strength 
oi  the  steel, 

-18000X. 196X11  (l  -^)  -35,497  in.-Ib8. 

The  smaller  of  the  two  results  must  be  taken  as  the  actual  moment  of  reastance. 

Ex.  14.  To  design  a  concrete-steel  slab  to  carry  an  external  load  of  100  lbs. 
per  square  foot,  the  slab  to  be  placed  between  two  steel  beams  QOins.  apart  Take 
(he  same  moduli  as  in  the  preceding  example^  and  let  625  lbs.  and  18,000  lbs.  be 
the  stresses  which  can  be  safely  developed  in  the  concrete  and  steel  respectively. 

Try  a  slab  5  ins.  thick,  reinforced  by  steel  rods  of  i  in.  diameter,  spaced  6. 
iDfl.  apart  and  placed  4  ins.  below  the  top  of  the  slab.    Consider  a  portion  of 


the  slab  6  ins.  wide,  containing  one  reinforcing  rod,  and  let  the  wei^t  of  the 
concrete  be  150  lbs.  per  cubic  foot. 
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Weight  of  concrete  in  position  per  lineal  foot  -  — 150  -31.25  lbs. 

172o 

"       "steel        "       "        '*      ''       "  -     .17  1b. 

'•       "  external  load  "      "       "  -50.00  lbs. 


Total  load  ''      "       "  -81.42  lbs. 

or  say  82  lbs.  per  lineal  foot. 

The  maximum  B.M.  on  the  portion  under  consideration 

82X5^X12    __.     „ 
-3075  in.-lbs., 

which  must  not  exceed  the  least  moment  of  resistance  if  the  slab  is  to  be  safe. 

T^                         V(.049)"+2X.049XAX6X4-.049     -o« 
^"^'  ^ A3^6^^4 '^^' 

The  moment  of  resistance,  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  compressive  strength 
of  the  concrete, 

625X6X.183X4>/      .183^ 


(l-'— )  -5156  in..lbe., 


and  the  moment  of  resistance,  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  ten,sile  strength  of 
the  steel 

-18000X.049X4(l~^\  -3313  in..lbs. 

As  the  smaller  of  these  moments  is  greater  than  the  max.  B.M.,  the  slab 
is  amply  safe. 

A  more  exact  adjustment  might  be  made  by  diminishing  the  thickness  of 
the  concrete  and  spacing  the  rods  a  little  further  apart.  The  prop)erties  of 
concrete,  however,  are  so  variable  that  great  nicety  of  adjustment  seems 
unnecessary. 

6.  Formula  Wl=Cbd2. — In  this  formula  h  is  a  transverse  dimen- 
sion of  a  beam  of  length  I,  depth  d,  and  carrying  a  load  W. 
It  has  been  shown  that 

'  c     '    c  ' 
and  if  /  is  the  max.  stress, 

M<x 

c 
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But 

A  is  proportional  to  M, 

k  "         "            "  d, 

c  "         "           "  d, 

and 

M "         "            "  Wl. 

Therefore 

ma-;—  aW2=C6d2, 

C  being  a  coefficient  which  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  matena., 
the  character  of  the  loading,  and  the  method  of  supporting  the  beam. 
Its  value  must  be  determined  by  experiment. 

This  formula  is  sometimes  used  to  determine  the  breaking  weight 
of  a  beam,  and  C  is  then  called  the  coefficient  of  rupture.  Values 
of  C  for  iron,  steel,  and  timber  beams  are  tabulated  at  the  end  of 
Chapter   IV. 

Ex.  15.  A  l0^n.-deepX6^in.^wide  red  pine  beam  resting  upon  suppons 
20  ft  apart  fails  under  a  load  of  14,250  lbs,  concentrated  at  the  centre.  Find  C 
Disregarding  the  weight  of  the  beam, 

14250X20X12-C-610\ 

Therefore  C=5700, 

7.  Beams  of  Uniform  Strength. — A  beam  of    uniform  strength 

is  a  beam  so  designed  that  the  greatest  stress  developed  under  a 

given  load  is  the  same  at  every  section  from  end  to  end  of  the  beam. 

Let  y  be  the  depth  and  z  the  greatest  width  of  a  section  of  such 

a  beam  at  any  distance  x  from  an  origin  in  the  neutral  axis.    Then 

/  is  the  max.   stress  developed  in   this  section.    Its  moment  of 

2/ 
resistance  =  / — ^zy^j  since  /  is  to  be  constant. 

Therefore  zy^octhe  B.M.  at  the  section, 

cxM, 

which  may  be  written  zy^=cMy 

c  being  a  coefficient  depending  upon  the  value  of  /  and  the  form  of 
the  section. 

At  points  at  which  the  B.M.  is  mZ,  zy^'^Oj  and  therefore  either 
z  OT  y  must  be  nil.  Theoretically ,  then,  a  beam  requires  no  sectional 
area,  i.e.,  no  material,  at  such  points,  but  it  is  manifest  that  at  every 
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point  the  beam  must  have  a  sufficient  sectional  area  to  take  up  the 
sheanng  force. 

Case  a.  If  the  width  (i.e.,  z)  is  constant, 

and  the  ordinates  of  the  profile  in'  elevation  are  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  the  corresponding  ordinates  of  the  B.M.  curve. 
Case  6.  If  the  depth  (i.e.,  y)  is  constant, 

20CM, 

and  the  ordinates  of  the  profile  in  plan  are  directly  proportional  to 
the  corresponding  ordinates  of  the  B.M.  curve. 

Case  c.  If  the  ratio  of  depth  to  width  (i.e.,  —  j  is  constant, 

and  the  ordinates  of  the  profiles,  both  in  elevation  and  in  plan,  are 
proportional  to  the  cube  root  of  the  corresponding  ordinates  of  the 
B.M.  curve. 

If  the  load  on  the  beam  consists  of  a  number  of  concentrated 
loads  M(xXy  and  the  profiles  are  evidently  made  up  of  cubical 
parabolas. 

Case  d.  If  the  sectional  area  iyz)  is  constant, 

y<xM, 

and  the  ordinates  of  the  profile  in  elevation  are  again  proportional 
to  the  corresponding  ordinates  of  the  B.M.  curve. 

Again,  when  M =0,  y=0,  and,  therefore,  z  is  infinite.  Hence,  in 
a  beam  of  this  kind,  the  distribution  of  the  material  is  most  defective. 


Fia.  454.  Fig.  455. 


Beams  of  Approximaiely  Uniform  Strength. — The  curved  lines 
in  Figs.  454  and  455  are  the  theoretical  profiles  of  a  cantilever 
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and  a  beam  of  uniform  strength.  It  is  sometimes  the  practice  to 
replace  the  curved  boundary  lines  by  the  tangents  CD  at  the  section 
CC  of  greatest  depth;  a  depth  (or  width)  DD  is  thus  provided  at  A 
which  is  sufficient  for  the  S.F.  at  that  point.  Such  a  beam  may  be 
said  to  be  of  approximatdy  uniform  strength. 

Let  y^f{x)  be  the  equation  to*  the  curved  profile.    Then 

is  the  tangent  of  the  angle  which  the  tangent  at  (x,  y)  makes  with  the 
neutral  axis. 

Ate, i.e.,  when  x=0, 

x/,nN    .     ^TMir    CE    OC-AD 


and  therefore 


DD^2AD^2OC-2OAf{0) 
^CC  -20Af{0). 


Ex.  16.  A  cantilever  OA  of  length  I  and  constant  width  z  carries  a  weight 
Wi  at  the  free  end  A  and  a  uniformly  distributed  load  IT,. 
At  any  point  distant  x  from  0, 

^y^^cM^c\w,{l'X)+'^^{l^xy\, 

which  may  be  written  in  the  form 


W,7  2z  W, 


.-1, 


SO  that,  theoretically,  the  profile  of  the  cantilever  in  elevation  is  an  hyper- 

W  +TF 
bola  with  its  centre  at  a  distance  — ^ — *l  from  0,  and  its  semi-axes  equal 


\2z  W^' 


Fig.  456. 
form  strength. 


to  j^i  and 

A  sufficient  area  must,  however,  be  pro- 
vided at  A  to  carry  the  S.F.  at  that  point 
due  to  TF,.  This  can  be  done  by  substituting 
for  the  curved  profile  the  tangents  CD, '  which 
will  give    a    cantilever  of  approximately  uni- 
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At  0, 1.6.,  irben  z-0, 


AIM, 


and  therefore  at  0,  ue.,  when  x—0, 

2zOC  X  -/'(O)  -  -c(Tr,  +  ITJ 


or 
Hence 


DD^CC-2OAr(0) 

The  dotted  lines  define  the  cantilever  of  uniform  strength  when  OA  is  the 
lower  face. 

Ex.  17.  A  beam  AA  of  canstatU  width  z  and  of  length  21  carries  a  uniformly 
distributed  load  Wj  and  a  weight  TF,  concentrated  at  the  middle  point  0. 

At  any  point  distant  x  from  0, 


£y>«cilf-c[^*(/-x)+^yV-a:«)j, 


which  may  be  written 


E.A' 


J^ 


-1, 


so  that,  theoretically,  the  profile  of  the  beam  in  elevation  consists  of  two  elliptic 
arcs  CA,  the  ellipses  having  their  centres  at  the  points  0„  0„  where 

00,-00,''^l. 
At  0.  i.e.,  when  x—0, 

'<^'-|('^'+^)   -^-  FI0.4S7. 

Also,  ^J'i-lK+'^.f)- 

cW 
Therefore  at  0  -f(0)X2zOC j^, 
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and 
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'^'     4zOC      2zCC' 
DD~CC-20AxnO) 


1 


-cc 


-cc 


1  — 


2tCC*l 


?W,  +  W^' 


The  dotted  lines  show  the  beam  of  unifiorm  strength  when  AA  is  the 
lower  face. 

Ex.  18.  Design  a  cantilever  of  approximaidy  uniform  strenffth  from 
the  following  data:  Lengthen  ft,;  circular  section — had  at  free  end -1960 
Jba,;  working  stress  —  7680  Ihsjsq,  in,;  disregard  the  weight  of  the  beam. 

At  X  feet  from  the  fixed  end,  let  y  be  the  radius.    Then 

^^!^-Jlf -1960(11 -x)12,  or  y*~^(n-x) 
y      %  oo 

is  the  curve  of  the  theoretical  profile  and  is  a  cubical  parabola. 
At  the  fixed  end,  a;-0,  and 


Again, 


or 


the  radius  > 


.;/fn-3. 


m8« 


dx^         88' 


dy 
dx 


343^ 
"264  y'* 


Hence,  if  the  tangent  at  C,  Fig  454,  replaces  the  curved  profile. 


dx 


and 


264  49     6 
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Therefore  the  depth  DD  of  the  cantilever  of  approximately  uniform  strength. 

-2i4D-2(OC-C^  -2(3i-li)  -4}  ins. 
8.  Stiffness. — If  D  is  the  maximum  deflection  of  a  girder  of  span 
,  -r-  is  a  measure  of  the  stiffness  of  the  girder. 

In   practice  the  deflection  of  an  iron  or  a  stee.  girder  under  the 
RTorking  load  should  lie  between  t^^  and  ^^,  i.e.,  it  is  limited  to 

1  or  2  ins.  per  100  ft.  of  span,  and  rarely  exceeds  ttw^;  or  1.2  ins.  per 

100  ft.  of  span. 

A  timber  beam  should  not  deflect  more  than  rr^,  or  1  in.  per  30 

it.  of  span. 

The  proper  stiffness  of  a  girder  is  sometimes  secured  by  requiring 

the  central  depth  to  lie  between  T7  and  .^,  its  value  depending  upon 

the  material  of  which  the  girder  is  composed,  its  sectional  form,  and 

the  work  to  be  done. 

In  all  the  cases  of  Exs.  11  and  12,  the  maximum  deflection  Y 

P 
is  proportional  to  -gr,  and  therefore 

^  "  Er 

p  being  a  coefficient  which  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  loading 
and  the  nature  of  -the  supports.    Thus 

Y  pP 

-7- =*  the  stiffness = -^7-, 
1  EI ' 

Also,  if  il/niax.  is  the  max.  B.M,  on  the  beam  and  /  the  corresponding 
safe  stress  in  the  material, 

d  being  the  depth  of  the  beam  and  q  a  coefficient  depending  upon  its 
^    sectional  form. 
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Therefore 


Y      lp/l\     fl 


I  ^Eq\d) 


M. 


Ex.  19.  A  cast-iron  beam  of  ret^angular  section  and  of  20  ft.  span  carries 
«  uniformly  distributed  load  of  20  tons;  the  coefficieni  of  working  strength  is  2 
4ons  per  square  inch;  the  stiffness  is  \  in.  in  100  ft.;  E  is  8000  tons.  Find  the 
dimensions  of  the  beam,  viz.,  b  the  breadth  and  d  the  depth. 

_20X20  ^^_f,_jHi\bd\ 


Ml 

8       "0^*6  -3' 

therefore 

M'-1800. 

Also, 

Y 
t' 

1         5    20(240) '12      45 
1200    384    80006ct*      2bd*' 

and  therefore 

M* -27,000. 

Hence 

W    27000    ,^. 

—  —          —IS  IDS. —d 

M'    18000 

and 

.     1800    -. 

Ex.  20.  Compare  the  strength  and  stiffness  of  two  similarly  loaded  beams  of 
the  same  material  of  equal  lengths  and  equal  sectional  areas,  the  one  being  round 
end  the  other  square. 

Let  r  be  the  radius  of  the  round  beam,  fr  the  intensity  of  the  surface 
stress. 

Let  a  be  a  side  of  the  square  beam,  fa  the  intensity  of  the  surface  stress. 

jrr*  a* 

Then  jrr'  «o';    /,  for  round  bar,  *-t-,  and  for  square  bar  —777. 

Also,  since  the  beams  are  similarly  loaded^  the  bending  moments  at  cor- 
responding points  are  equal,  and  therefore 

fr  nr*^     ^    fa  a* 
r    4  o  1^ 

2 

*v  *  /r     2  a«      2     I22        1^ 

Thus,  under  the  same  load,  the  round  beam  is  strained  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  square  beam,  and  the  latter  is  the  stronger  in  the  ratio  of  >/88  to  v^. 

Again,  the  stiffness  of  a  beam  is  ^.    In  the  present  case,  p,  E,  and  I  are 
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the  same  for  the  two  beams  and  therefore  the  stiffness  is  inversely  proportional 
to  the  moment  of  inertia.    Hence 


the  stiffness  of  the  round  beam     12       1  ,  ^^    22 
the  stiffness  of  the  square  beam     nr*     Zn  21 


Ex.  21.  A  horizarUal  beam  of  a  length  I  equal  to  twenty  times  the  depth  d 
rests  upon  supports  at  the  ends  and  carries  a  uniformly  distributed  load  P.  If 
the  neutral  axis  is  at  mid-depth,  and  if  E  is  1 ,200,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  determine 
the  stiffness  of  the  beam,  so  that  the  maximum  stress  may  nowhere  exceed  400  Jbs^ 
Also  find  the  work  of  flexure. 

Let  Y  be  the  maximum  deflection.    Then 

PI  I       PP  /l\ 

^=800^,  or  -j-^  ^^{j[)  =128,000; 


also, 


Y      5   PP 
t^sHffness^j-^^^ 


5      128000  •     1 
'3841200000    "720* 


Again,  by  Ex.  12, 


1    P»P 
the  work  of  flexure^  240  'eT'^  ^^ 


128000 
240X1200000 


PI 
°2250' 


9.  Distribution  of  Shearing  Stress.— Let  Figs.  458  and  459  rep- 
resent a  slice  of  a  beam  bounded  by  two  consecutive  sections  AB, 
A'B\  transverse  to  the  horizontal  neutral  axis  00'. 


A 

">. 

A' 

1 

— •- 

i^ 

%- 

x.„i. 

0 

b 

B 

-> 

3' 

Fio.  458. 


Pig.  459. 


Let  the  abscissae  of  these  sections  with  respect  to  an  origin  in  the 
neutral  axis  be  x  and  x  +  ix,  so  that  the  thickness  of  the  slice  is  Jx. 

In  the  limit,  since  Jx  becomes  indefinitely  small,  corresponding 
linear  dimensions  in  the  two  sections  are  the  same. 
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Let  /  be  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section  AB  (or  A'B'  in  the 
limit)  with  respect  to  the  neutral  axis. 

Let  c  be  the  distance  of  A  (or  A'  in  the  Umit)  from  the  neutral 
axis. 

Let  fi,  /2  be  the  imit  stresses  at  A  and  A'  respectively. 

C!onsider  the  portion  ACC'A'  of  the  sUce,  CC  being  parallel  to 
and  at  a  distance  Y  from  the  neutral  axis.  Since  it  is  in  equilibrium, 
the  algebraic  sum  of  the  horizontal  forces  acting  upon  it  must  be 
nil. 

The  stress  at  P  distant  y  from  0(y  =/i-. 

c 

Therefore  the  horizontal  force  on  the  sUce  PQ  of  thickness  dy 
and  the  total  horizontal  force  on  the  area  ACC 

^b£y^yJjAy, 

A  being  the  area  ACC  and  y  the  distance  of  its  C.  of  G.  from  the 
neutral  axi^. 

Similarly,  the  total  horizontal  force  on  the  face  A'C'C 


and  the  resultant  horizontal  force  on  the  element  under  consideration 
But  Ml,  the  B.M.  at  A,  ='-I, 


and  Mz,  "     "     "  A',  J- 1. 

'  '     c 

Therefore  M  i  -M2  =  AmJ^^I. 

c 

JM  being  the  change  of  B.M.  in  passing  from  A  to  A', 
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In  the  limit  Jx  and  JM  become  indefinitely  small|  so  that 

JM    dM 

-—-=—— =5  the  S.F.  at  the  section  AB. 

Ax      ax       ' 


Thus 


c  II' 


and  the  resultant  horizontal  force  on  the  element  ACC'A' 

^Ay^^jAydx. 

This  must  be  balanced  by  the  shear  developed  over  the  surface 
CC'CC,  when  the  thickness  becomes  indefinitely  small. 
Let  q  be  the  average  intensity  of  shear  over  this  surface. 


"    w  ''    ''  widthCC. 


Then 


qwdx = shear  developed 
^  J  Ay  ax. 


Hence 


qw=^jAy, 


Ex.  22.  A  solid  rectangular  section  of  vndthj>  and  depth  d. 

Area  between  CC  and  surface  —  6  (—— Yj . 

Distance  of  centre  of  gravity  of  this  area,  i.e.,  y   from  the  neutral  axis 

1  /d 


-R--^). 


Therefore 


and 


/■«—    and    w-o. 


1  /d 


^-M-^n(hn 


12 


3  S 


Fio.  460. 


This  is  evidently  greatest  and  -—  r;  when  F—O,  i.e.,  at  the  neutral  surface. 
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Hie   intensity  of  afaear  at  any  point  may  be  repieflented  by  the  hori* 
sontal  distance  of  the  point  from  the  parabola  AVE  haTing  its  vtftex 

at  the  point  V  where  OF-|^-^i^ 

Ifgb9  is  the  average  intensity  of  5,  the  S.F.  at  the  cn)0&-6ectton, 

g-  "  5    "2- 
bd 

Ebc  23.  A  9olid  circular  tedion  of  diameUr  d. 

Area  of  element  of  thickness  dy  at  distance  y  from 


the  neutral  axis  —  (2^-7-  —  y')  dy.    Therefore 
Tlie  width  xb~CC-2^-Y* 


and 


/- 


64- 


«-       ^^slr-^-iKT-^')* 


64 


which  is  evidently  greatest  when  Y  -0. 

IGS 

Thus  gm«:.-— „ 


and  the  intensity  of  shear  at  any  point  may  be  represented  by  the  horizontal 
distance  of  the  point  from  the  parabola  AVE,  where  ^^"■^^• 


Also, 


4 
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Ex.  24.  A  triangular  section  of  depth  d  and  wiih  a  base  of  width  6. 

bd 


Area  of  section  -» 


2' 


Distance  of  centre  of  gravity  of  ACC  from  the  neutral  axis 
the  width  CC(.  -")  -7  (|<^  -  y)  • 

o-~dy(|d+r)+dY(|d-y) 


Therefore 


and 

which  is  a  maximum  when 


or 


^-6^' 


i.e.,  at  half  the  depth  of  the  beam. 
Thus 


1    ^^t 


Also 
Therefore 


smce 


gmm,.      1    M^     36     3 
^av.   *24    /  '"24  "2' 

36- 


Fia.  4d2. 


10.  Deflection  Due  to  Shear. — ^The  strain  energy  per  unit  of  vol- 

ume  due  to  shear =^7;.    Therefore  the  strain  energy  of  the  elemen- 
tary volume  PQ  (Figs.  458  and  459) 
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and  the  total  strain  energy  due  to  shear 


'hff^^^'\^y' 


the  mtegrations  extendmg  over  the  whole  length  and  depth  of  the 
beam. 

Ex.  25.  A  cantilever  of  length  I,  depth  d,  width  b,  and  loaded  with  W  at  the 
free  end.    Then 

S-W,    /-j|,    ;^-6,    and    Ay-|(|-y>). 

Therefore  the  total  shear  strain  energy 

d 


ISW 


»  n  r2  /d»     X  >  ^    3  wn 


and  if  ^  is  the  corresponding  deflection, 

W      3_WH 
2       5Ghd' 

Hence  the  total  deflection  due  to  bending  and  to  shear 

1  TF/*    e^wi 
"3  EI  '^5  Gbd'  . 

If  y  is  the  deflection  due  to  bending, 


Y 


\SGbd)  '  \3  El)  "ioGKiJ  ' 


Taking  G^—E  and  y-ri,  this  ratio  becomes  -onTT' *"*^  the  deflection 
o  I      lo  vUU 

due  to  shear  is  only  —  per  cent  of  that  due  to  bending. 

It  appears  therefore,  that  the  deflection  due  to  shear,  in  the  case  of  solid 
cantilevers  and  beams,  is  a  very  small  quantity  and  may  be  disregarded  with- 
out sensible  error.  Its  magnitude,  however,  may,  and  often  does,  become 
appreciable  in  the  case  of  plate  girders,  built  beams,  rolled  joists,  etc.,  and 
should  not  be  neglected. 

xz.  Curves  of  Haxixntim  Normal  and  Tangential  Stress.  —  As 
already  shown  in  Chapter  V,  if  a  shear  stress  is  induced  on  any  plane 
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in  a  strained  solid,  an  equal  shear  stress  is  developed  upon  a  second 
plane  at  right  angles  to  the  first.  Consider  an  indefinitely  small 
triangular  element  abc  (Fig.  463)  of  a  horizontal  beam  boimded  by 
a  plane  be  inclined  at  d  to  the  vertical,  a  b  q.db'jt.db 

the  horizontal  plane  ab,  and  the  ver-    >^^    y^^ 
tical  plane  oc.  ^J^     \f 

The  element  dhc  is  kept  in  equi-         j^  ^         ^ 

librium  by  the  stress  'p-ac  upon  oc,  ^^Q-  4«3. 

the  shear  sa&(»=9a&)  along  ob,  the  shear  q-oc  along  oc,  and  the 
stress  developed  in  the  plane  6c.  The  v)eigH  of  the  element  is  neg- 
lected as  being  indefinitely  small  as  compared  with  the  forces  to 
which  it  is  subjected.  Let  the  stress  upon  he  be  decomposed  into 
two  components,  the  one  X*6c  normal  and  the  other  Y -he  tangen- 
tial to  he. 

Resolving  perpendicular  and  parallel  to  6c, 

X-6c=pac  cos  tf+ga6  cos  tf+g-oc  sin  tf 

and  y-6c=  -poc  sin  tf-ga6  sin  tf  +3-ac  cos  ^, 

or  X=pcos2tf+gsin25 (1) 

,                      __           sin  2d 
and  7«-p— 2 — +gcos2tf :    ;     (2) 

The  value  of  0  for  which  X  is  a  maximum  is  given  by 

dX  2a 

— =0=-psin2»+2?cos2«,    or    tan  25=+—.       .    (3) 

Substituting  this  value  of  0  in  eq.  (1), 

themax.  value  of  X«|±^^+yi^      .    .    •    ;    (4) 

The  upper  sign  gives  the  maximum  stress  of  the  same  kind  as  p, 
while  the  maximum  stress  of  the  opposite  kind  is  given  by  the  lower 
sign,  if  the  total  stress  is  negative. 

The  value  of  0  for  which  y  is  a  maximum  is  given  by 

—  =0=-pcos25-25sin25,    or    tan  25=--^.       .     (6) 
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Substituting  this  value  of  d  in  eq.  (2), 

the  max.  value  of  Y-=^sj^-\'P, (6) 

which  is  the  maximum  intensity  of  shear. 

The  values  of  X  and  Y  pven  by  eqs.  (4)  and  (6)  have  been  obtained 
by  another  method  in  Chap.  V.  It  was  also  shown  in  the  same 
chapter  that  the  planes  of  principal  stress  are  defined  by  the  relation 

2t 
tan25«— . 

P 
Let  ^1,  ^2  be  the  values  of  0  for  which  X  and  Y  are  respectively 
greatest.    Then 

2t  a 
tan  2^1  tan  2^2= ^=  -1, 

and  therefore  ^i  —  ^2 = 45°. 

Hence,  at  any  point,  the  angle  between  the  plane  upon  which 
the  normal  intensity  of  stress  is  a  maximum  and  the  plane  upon 
which  the  tangential  intensity  of  stress  is  a  maximum  is  equal 
to  45*^. 

Again,  q  is  zero  when  ^1  =90°  or  0°,  and  p  is  zero  when  Oi  =45°. 

FiQ.  464.  Fio.  465. 

Thus  the  curve  of  greatest  normal  intensity  cuts  the  neutral  axis 
at  an  angle  of  45°,  one  skin  surface  at  90°  and  the  opposite  at  0°, 
while  the  curve  of  greatest  tangential  intensity  cuts  the  skin  surfaces 
at  45°  and  touches  the  neutral  axis. 

Fig.  464  serves  to  illustrate  the  curves  of  greatest  rumnal  inten- 
sity. There  are  evidently  two  sets  of  these  curves,  referring  respect- 
ively to  direct  thrust  and  direct  tension. 

Fig.  465  illustrates  the  ciurve  of  greatest  tangential  intensity. 

Ex.  26.  A  pitch-pine  beam,  14  ins.  wide,  15  ins.  deep,  and  weighing  45 
lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  is  placed  upon  supports  10  ft.  9  ins.  apart,  and  carries  a 
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load  of  20  long  tons  at  the  centre.  Find  the  deflection  and  curvature,  E  being 
1,270,000  lbs.  Determine  the  stiff ne88  of  the  beam  and  the  uniformly  dis- 
tributed load  which  will  produce  the  same  deflection.  Also  find  the  maximum 
intensities  of  thrust,  tension,  and  shear  at  points  (a)  half-way  between  the 
neutral  axis  and  the  outside  skin  in  the  central  transverse  section;  (6)  at  one 
third  of  the  depth  of  the  beam,  in  a  transverse  section  at  one  of  the  quarter- 
spans.  Also  find  the  inclinations  of  the  planes  of  principal  stress  at  these 
points. 

If  y  is  the  maximum  deflection, 


^^^-4(1^^^)' 


In  the  present  case  ^-1,270,000  Ibs./sq.  in.;  /-     ^      ;   /-129  ins.; 

P-wt.  of  beam-^^S^10ix46-^^  lbe.-8ay    700  lbs.;   TF-20   tona 
144  oJ 

-44,800  lbs.    Therefore 

12  1 


u..«„«,4.'f\^.««») 


1270000  X 14  X15»     319^ 


129 
and  the  deflection  —  F — -—  —  .4  in. 

Again,  (y  +x)  ^^  "  (f  ■*■  ^)  T  "™*'^*  ^'^'  ^^  ^'^'^^' 

E 
—moment  of  resistance  — ^/. 


Therefore  (^+4480o)i|^ 


129     1270000  14X15* 


4 

and  j^  « curvature  at  the  centre  =57^,  so  that  the  radius  of  curvature  at  the 
It  «>4«>4 

centre  is  3434  ins.  or  286  ft. 

Tofindpandq. 

At  the  central  section 


(f  ^««»)f -s  ^'■' 


3} 
Therefore    p  -  1386f  lbs. 

Also,  9'jAy-^^^^  14X3}(U  +3})  -1680  Iba. 
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-Vf^.- 


Hence  the  max.  shear   stress        —^j-+g'— 1817.5  lbs., 

and  the  max.  normal  stresses -1386.75  ±1817.5 

-3204.25  lbs.  and  -430.75  lbs. 
At  the  quarter-span  B.M. -i (700+ 44800) J^A-ifiLxifA 

179900  129  .     ,^ 
— ^-^-m..lbs. 

Also,  S.F.  -22400-^-22,225  lbs. 


Therefore 


179900  129     p_   14X15^ 
8         4  "2i       12      ' 


and  p-460J}lbs. 

..      22225X12    ^     ^    ^ 
Also,  14g-   ^^^^y     14X5X5, 

and  g-l4Ulbs. 

Hence  max.  shear  stress  -J^^^^'  +  (14U)»  -370  lbs., 

and  max.  normal  stresses -460.5 ±270-730.5  and  190.5.  lbs.. 

For  the  principal  plane, 

in  the  Ist  case,     tan  20  -  ^^^^  -2.422    and    0  -31°  30^; 

*'    "     2d     "       tan2g-^^^y^^*-  .613    and    ^-15^45'. 

12.  Moment  of  Inertia  Variable. — In  the  preceding  investigations 
the  moment  of  inertia  /  has  been  assumed  to  be  constant. 

From  the  general  equations,  at  any  point  x,  y  in  the  neutral 
axis, 

and  therefore  ±  ^/yl = -y 

ax^    c 

c  being  proportional  to  the  depth  of  the  girder  at  a  transverse  sec- 
tion distant  x  from  the  origin. 

Hence,  for  beams  of  uniform  strength,  the  value  of  c  in  terms 
of  X  may  be  substituted  in  the  last  equation,  which  may  then  be 
integrated. 
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Ex.  27.  A  girder  of  uniform  strength,  of  length  Z,  of  rectangular  section,  rests 
upon  two  supports  and  carries  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  w  lbs.  per  unit  of 
length,  which  produces  a  maximum  stress  of  f  lbs.  at  every  section  of  the  beam. 

Show  that  the  central  deflection  is  — r-  ^  (5--)  I  when  the  breadth  (6)  is  constant 

and  the  depth  variable.    Find  the  deflection  when  the  depth  (d)  is  constant  and 

the  breadth  variable. 

Let  2z  be  the  depth  of  the  beam  at  x  from  the  middle  point,  and  let  y  be  the 
deflection  of  the  neutral  axis  at  the  same  point.    Then 

f(|-)-B.M.4^'-|/-» 

„  dh,        f        f    /^fb\^/P         A-*         /P        A-* 

Hence  -5i-»-&-l^(W    U  "^V       "ni-^V      ' 

where  ""-Ei^Y' 

dy        r^  il^       \^  2x 

Integrating,  ""^"^  /     (l""*/      «*"^  sm-*— • 

Integrating  again, 

/2x        la 
sin-*— dx  -^(^  sin  ^  +C0S  6)  +ib, 

2x 
k  being  a  constant  of  integration  and  sin  6  -— • 

When     x=2»    V-O    and    ^-~.    Therefore 

^    Ian     , 

When  x^O,  y,  i.e.,  the  deflection,  is  greatest  and  ^-0.    Therefore 
Hence  y«.x.  -  j  g- 1)  -^g"  (L)  • 
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Again,  let  Eig.  466  represent  a  cahtilever  of  length  I,  specific  wei|^t  w, 
circular  section,  and  with  a  parabolic  profile, 
the  vertex  of  the  parabola  being  at  A. 

Let  26  be  the  depth  of  the  cantUever  at  the 
fixed  end. 
^A        Let  the  cantilever  also  cany  a  uniformly 
distributed  load  of  intensity  p. 

Consider  a  transverse  section  of  radius  t 
at  a  distance  x  from  the  fixed  end. 
Pj     ^^  Let  z,y  he  the  co-ordinates  of  the  neutral 

axis  at  the  same  section.    Then 

But«'-jV-»). 

Integrating,  _____  _(te--) +- (1) 

dy 
There  is  no  constant  of  integration,  as  —  «-0  when  x^O.    Integrating  again, 

dx 

i^h*^dy    WTrb^  (h^    ^      p^ 
4   Z»dx"6   /   ^2  "6^"^  4 ^^^ 

There  is  no  constant  of  integration,  as  x  and  y  vanish  together.    Thus  equa- 
tion (1)  gives  the  slope  at  any  point,  and  equation  (2)  defines  the  neutral  axis. 

The  slope  at  the  free  end  (x  =0  ^^l  (t  +  "Ta/  • 
Thedeflcction   "     "  "    =|..(|«,+-J,). 

13.  Springs. — (a)  FlcU  Springs. — If  two  forces,  each  equal  to 
P  but  acting  in  opposite  directions  in  the  same  straight  line,  are 
applied  to  the  ends  of  a  straight  uniform  strip  of  flat  steel  sprini?, 
the  spring  will  assume  one  of  the  forms  shown  below,  known  as  the 
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elastic  curve.    This  curve  is  also  the  form  of  the  linear  arch  best 
suited  to  withstand  a  fluid  pressure^  Chap.  XII. 


cfe!) 

P 


Fig.  467. 


Fio.  468. 


Fio.  460.  Fio.  470. 


Fig.  472. 


Consider  a  point  B  of  the  spring  distant  y  from  the  line  of  action 
of  P.    Then 

EI 


Py= bending  moment  at  B«-p, 


R  being  the  radius  of  curvature  at  B,  and  /  the  moment  of  inertia 
of  the  section. 

If  E  and  /  are  both  constant, 

Ry^a,  constant 

is  the  equation  to  the  elastic  curve. 
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(6)  Spiral  Springs  (as,  e.g.,  in  a  watch). — Let  Fig.  474  repre- 
sent a  spiral  spring  fixed  at  C  and  to  an  arbor  at  A,  and  subjected 
at  every  point  of  its  length  to  a  bending 
action  only. 

(Consider  the  equilibrium  of  any  portion 
AB  of  the  spring. 

The   forces  at  A   are  equivalent   to   a 
Fig.  474.         "^     couple   of  moment  M,  and  to   a  force  P 
acting  in  some  direction  AD. 
This  couple  and  force  must  balance  the  elastic  moment  at  B. 

Therefore  M-^-Py^EIX change  of  curvature  at  B, 

y  being  the  distance  of  B  from  the  line  of  action  of  P,  or 


M4-Pj,=^/(l-i-), 


Bo  being  the  radius  of  curvature  at  B  before  wmding,  and  R  that 
after  winding. 

Let  ds  be  an  elementary  length  of  the  spring  at  B, 

Then,  for  the  whole  spring, 

or  MIds  +  PI  yds  ^Elx  total  change  of  curvature  between  A  and  C, 
and  Ms-^Psy  -^Elid-do), 

s  being  the  length  of  the  spring,  y  the  distance  of  its  C.  of  G.  from 
AD,  0  the  angle  through  which  the  spring  is  wound  up,  and  ^o  the 
"  imwinding "  due  to  the  fixture  at  C  With  a  large  number  of 
coils  the  distance  between  the  C.  of  G.  and  A  may  be  assumed  to  be 
nil  and  theny  =0. 

Also,  if  the  spring  is  so  secured  that  there  is  no  change  of  direction 
relatively  to  the  barrel. 

^0=0,    and    Ms=EI0. 

Let  the  winding-up  be  effected  by  a  couple  of  moment  Qq==M, 
Q  being  a  tangential  force  at  the  circumference  of  a  circle  of  radius  q. 
The  distance  through  which  Q  moves  (or  deflection  of  Q) 
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/  being  the  skin  stress,  and  c  the  distance  of  the  neutral  axis  of  the 
spring  from  the  skin. 

Thus,  if  6  is  the  width  of  a  spring  of  circular  or  rectangular  section. 


c=-^,  and  hence 


the  deflection  =r^5. 


m,.         ,j         l^j.1..        1  M  ^    Md 
The  toork  d(me=^Q  X  deflection  =^  — qu  =  — 

P   si  ^PsAk^  _PV  k^ 

k^  being  the  square  of  the  radius  of  gyration,  A  the  sectional  area  of 
the  spring  and  V  its  volume. 

In  case  of  spring  of  rectangular  section  -g  ="0  • 


((         ((         (C 


"  circular 


c2    4' 


Again,  the  spiral  spring  in  Fig.  475  is  wholly  subjected  to  a  bending 
action  by  means  of  a  tvnsting  couple  of  moment  M=Qq  in  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  spring.  Any  torsion  in  the  spring 
itself  is  now  due  to  the  coils  not  being  perfectly  flat. 


FiQ.  475. 
Let  i2o= radius  of  a  coil  before  the  couple  is  applied. 


R 


(C  it     It         tt 


after 


tt        tt      It       it 


Q,=M^El{l-l^)^Ell 
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6  being  the  angle  of  twist;  or 

Qqs    Ms      s      8       ,_-     -_ .  ^ 

N  being  the  number  of  coils  before  the  couple  is  applied;  and 
No  ''      ''        ''       *'     ''     after     ''       "      ''       '' 
The  distance  through  which  Q  acts,  i.e., 

the  '' deflection,"  =gtf=^, 


:and 


,,  ,    ,  Md     fV  k^ 

the  work  done = "2  '^  "^g  ^' 


1  PV 
'w  ^r-  for  spring  of  rectangular  section, 


^1^7 
"8  E 
c.   Simjjle  rectangular  spring. 

By  Ex.  11, 


((    <(   <( 


circular 


since 


1  prp_2^ 

3  EI~3  Ed'  • 
^_M  2/_12£Z 
I      I     d      bcP  ' 


(1) 


"*^'  "^        61    3  Ed    9    E       9E- 


y=9 


;2    . 


jind 


the  work  done =-"2-  ^log- 


(2) 
(3) 


d.  Spring  of  constant  depth  but  triangular  in  plan. 

Let  bx  be  the  breadth  at  a  distance  z  from  the  fixed  end.    Then 

bx    l-x 

b~    I  ' 


.and  /  at  the  same  point 

bx<P     1  l-x 
^  12  "12    / 


b(P. 
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Therefore 


d3^  Er  ^' 


12WI 
Eb^- 
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Integratmg  twice,     £-j^^x, 
A  6Wl  ^ 

6WZ3     /Z2 
Therefore  ^'^"fc (4> 


Also  prj=-^^=»=£^ 


IW 


6/   jBd     6iB      3^^ 

or  "T"' ^^ 

and         the  work  done  =-2"=^^ (6) 

N.B. — The  results  (1)  to  (6)  are  the  same  if  the  springs  are  com- 
pound; i.e.,  if  the  rectangular  spring  is  composed  of  n  simple  rect- 
angular spring?  laid  one  above  the  other,  and  if  the  triangular  spring 
is  composed  of  n  triangular  spring?  laid  one  above  the  other. 

(e)  Spring  of  constant  width  btd  parabolic  in  elevation. 

Let  dx  be  the  depth  at  a  distance  x  from  the  fixed  end.  TheiK 
/d,\2    1--X  ^_ 

and  /  at  the  same  point  | 

J>d,8_<fl>»/Z-aNt  |f 

12      12  W  /    '  Ro.  478. 

Therefore  ^=I7(^-*)=-B-6^(^-*^"*- 

dy 
Integrating  twice  and  remembering  that  ^  and  y  are  each  nU  when. 

12Tr  P  ,  „      ,,    „,i„      ,     „j. 
andhence  j^—-^J^ (7) 
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,.     SWJE 


and  therefore 
The  work  done 


wj  ipv 

2      6  ^  • 

In  the  examples  a  to  e  on  springs  it  will  be  observed  that  in 
each  case  the  energy  expended  per  unit  of  volum3  in  bending  a 

spring  is  proportional  to  -^^  and  if  the  energy  is  just  sufficient  not 

to  produce  a  permanent  set  it  is  called  the  resilience  of  the  spring. 
In  this  cas3  /  is  the  greatest  stress,  tensile  or  compressive,  which  the 
material  can  stand  without  taking  a  set. 

Again,  in  Chap.  V  it  was  shown  that  the  resilience  of  a  cylindri- 
cal spring  subjected  to  pure  torsion  is  proportional  to  -^,  g  being 

tha  greatest  shear  stress  which  the  material  will  take  without  per- 
manent set,  and  G  its  coefficient  of  rigidity. 

A  table  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  gives  the  values  of  these  re- 
siliences for  different  materials,  but  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  value  of  a  material  for  a  spring  depends  not  only  upon  its 
resilience  but  also  upon  other  characteristics,  such  as  its  magnetic 
properties,  its  hardening  and  tempering  properties,  its  deterioration 
by  rust,  the  effect  of  time,  etc. 

(/)  Carriage-Bpring, — Assume  a  uniform  resilience  and  suppose 

the  spring  to  be  made  of  n  strips  each  of  thickness  L 

Let  I  be  the  length  of  the  top  strip; 

^ — ir — -^  I 

'  X     ''         ''        ''     overlap=^. 

Fig.  479.  First,  considering  the  strips  free, 

let  -p-  be  the  curvature  of  the  top  strip  when  unloaded; 

;^     ''  ''  ''       ''      "       ''      loaded; 


it 


sth     "      ''     unloaded. 


The  curvature  of  the  sth  strip  when  loaded  =  p    .    ,. 

K\  -rSt 
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Hence,  if  /  Ls  the  TnaTrimum  stress, 

112/1  1 


R     Ri    Et    R,    Ri+sf 

Next,  let  the  strips  be  connected  together  so  as  to  form  a  spring, 
and  let  —  be  the  curvature  of  the  top  strip  when  the  spring  is  un- 
loaded. 

The  curvature  of  the  «th  strip « — — :. 
Hence,  if  F^  is  the  force  at  the  end  of  the  sth  overlap  which  will 
develop  a  B.M.  ^t^  sufficient  to  change  the  curvatiu^  from  p-  to 

— TT;  then 

\R    RiRi+st    n+st/ 
2/f      Etf     1  1    \] 

Buti'F.-O  and  therefore 

^{f^YiR^-TT^)}'^' 

I  denoting  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  several  values  of  the  expression 
inside  the  brackets  obtained  by  putting  s  =  l,  2,  3,  .  .  .  n  —  l. 

If  8t  is  small  as  compared  with  Ri  and  ri,  the  portion  between 
brackets  may  be  written 

^    Etl  1  /      st\'^    1  /      sK-M 
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,/2/      1     n-1   t  \  n-1     „ 

a  quadratic  equation  ^ving  ri. 

Suppose  that  the  plates  of  which  the  spring  is  made  are  to  have 
the  same  strength  throughout  as  the  overlap. 

Let  W  be  the  weight  at  the  centre  of  the  spring,  and  let  b  be 
the  width  of  each  plate. 

The  moment  of  resistance  of  each  plate    =^^; 


((            ((           (( 

"  thenpUtes-^. 

Then 

Wl    nfbfi         ,    ,    S  Wl 
4-6       ^^    f~2  vbfi- 

Also, 

'    E    2f 
R'l' 

and  the  deflection 

P     f  P    3W  P 
^~8R~4Er%E  nbp- 

t  >  »^ii  ^^A^  «.i^o<«o^n>:»..  :<,  '" 

The  resilience  of  a  well-made  carriagenspriing  is  ^  inch-po\mds 

/o  being  the  proof-stress. 

14.  Allowance  for  the  Weight  of  a  Beam. — A  beam  is  sometimes 
of  such  length  that  its  weight  becomes  of  importance  as  compared 
with  the  load  it  has  to  carry,  and  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
determining  the  dimensions  of  the  beam. 

The  necessary  provision  may  be  made  by  increasing  the  vndth 
of  the  beam  designed  to  carry  the  external  load  alone,  the  width 
being  a  dimension  of  the  first  order  in  the  expression  for  the  elastic 
moment. 

Assume  that  the  weight  of  the  beam  and  the  external  load  are 
reduced  to  equivalent  uniformly  distributed  loads. 
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Let  We  be  the  external  load; 

be  ^*    '*   breadth  of  a  beam  designed  to  support  this  load 

only; 
Be    *'    *'  weight  of  the  beam; 
W    *'     ".  total  load,  the  weight  of  the  beam  being  taken 

into  account; 
6    "     ''   corresponding  breadth  of  the  beam; 


D       tl        (I                       <( 

weight   "     " 

Then        .       TF-B=TF„ 

,                        b    B     W 

W-B         W, 

^^  be' Be      We'^We-Be^We-B; 

Ex.  28.  Apply  the  preceding  results  to  a  cast-iron  girder  of  rectangular  sec- 
tion restingupon  two  supports  20  ft,  apart.  The  girder  is  12ins.  deep  andcarrie^ 
a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  30,000  lbs. 

Take  4  as  a  factor  of  safety;  6e  is  given  by 

120000     Jbtd^ 
~2        ^~' 

where  C-30,000  lbs.,    <f-12  ins.,    and    2-360  ins., 
and  therefore  &««5ins. 

Hence  Be"  ^jg^  X  30  X  450  -  5625  lbs., 

IFa-A -30000 -5625 -24375  lbs., 

,     30000X5     ^^. 
^"-14375""^"^" 

5-^1^X5625 -6923A  lbs., 

lF-Tr.+B-36,923tV  lbs. 

IS.  Beam  Acted  upon  by  Forces  Oblique  to  its  Direction,  but 
Lying  in  a  Plane  of  Symmetry. — In  discussing  the  equilibrium  of 
such  a  beam  the  forces  may  be  resolved  into  components  parallel 
and  perpendicular  to  the  beam,  and  their  respective  effects  super- 
posed. 
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Let  AB  be  the  beam,  Pi,  P2,  Ps, . . .  tbe  forces,  and  ai,  a^,  as, : 
their  respective  inclinations  to  the  neutral  axis. 
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Divide  the  beam  into  any  two  segments  by  an  imaginary  plane 
MN  perpendicular  to  the  beam,  and  consider  the  segment  AMN. 

It  is  kept  in  equilibrium  by  the  external  forces  on  the  left  of  MN, 
and  by  the  elastic  reaction  of  the  segment  BMN  upon  the  segment 
AMN  at  the  plane  MN. 

The  resultant  force  along  the  beam  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  the 
components  in  that  direction,  of  Pi,  P2,  P3, . . . , 

=Pi  cos  ai  +P2  cos  a2  + .  .  .  =  I{P  cos  a)  =ff,   suppose. 

If  this  force  acts  at  a  distance  h  from  the  neutral  axis,  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  couple  of  moment  Hh  and  a  single  force  H  with  its  line  of 
action  coincident  with  the  neutral  axis.  Thus  the  corresponding 
maximum  and  minimum  stresses  developed  in  the  beam 


y     H    H(hy\ 


A  being  the  sectional  area  of  the  beam,  /  its  moment  of  inertia,  k 
the  radius  of  gyration,  and  y  the  distance  of  the  extreme  fibres  (or 
skin)  from  the  neutral  axis.  The  upper  or  lower  sign  of  the  first 
term,  which  h  the  stress  due  to  bending,  is  to  be  taken  according  as 
it  is  the  same  or  opposite  kind  of  stress  as  that  represented  by  the 
second  term,  which  is  the  stress  due  to  the  direct  load. 

Again,  Pi  sin  ai,  P2  sm  a2,  ^  ^  are  the  components  of  the  forces  at 
right  angles  to  the  beam,  and  if  Pi,  P2;  •  .  are  respectively  the 
distances  of  these  forces  from  MN,  they  are  equivalent  to  a  couple 
of  moment  2(P/)  sm  a)  =M  and  a  single  force  I(P  sin  a)  =5,  which 
is  evidently  the  shearing  force.  This  force  develops  a  mean  tangential 
stress  in  the  section  at  MN,  which  necessarily  distorts  the  beam, 
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\mt,  generally  speaking,  the  distortion  is  sufficiently  small  to  be 
disregarded  without  appreciable  error. 

The  skin  stress  due  to  Af  =  ±^/"=  ±2"^' 

Hence  the  total  maximum  stresses  developed  in  the  beam  are  the 
algebraic  sum  of 


a(4-0  »<•  %■ 


It  will  be  observed  that  this  result  involves  two  intensities,  the 
one  due  to  a  direct  pull  or  thrust,  the  other  due  to  a  bending  action. 
The  latter  is  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  unit  area  under 
consideration  from  the  neutral  axis.  It  is  sometimes  assumed  that 
the  same  law  of  variation  of  stress  holds  true  over  the  real  or  imaginary 
joints  of  masonry  and  brickwork  structures,  e.g.,  in  piers,  chimney- 
stacks,  walls,  arches,  etc.  In  such  cases  the  loci  of  the  centres  of 
pressure  correspond  to  the  neutral  axis  of  a  beam,  and  the  maximum 
and  minimum  values  of  the  intensity  occur  at  the  edges  of  the  joint. 

Ex.  29.  A  horizontal  beam  of  length  I  and  sectional  area  A  rests  upon  sup- 
ports at  the  ends  and  carries  a  weight  W  at  its  middle  point,  Jt  is  also  acted 
upon  by  a  farce  H  in  the  direction  of  its  length. 

If  the  line  of  action  of  H  coincides  with  the  axis  of  the  beam,  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  stresses  developed  at  the  middle  point 


'^A      A  k^^AVH^k*)' 


Thus  the  minimum  stress  will  be  nil  and  the  maximum  stress  doubted  if 
HAk^    1     i.e.,if     ii^iy' 

.      ,  ^  J.       .     ^     ^*     d       .W     d 

For  a  circular  section  of  diameter  d,    —  «r  and  -77  ^^t; 

y     8  H     21 

,,   ..  .  .         .  ^    .A.  :»  ^d       .W     2  d 

"   "  rectangular  section  of  depth  a,  — -  -"r-  and  -77  ■*--  -,- 

y     o  ti     6    I 

Ex.  30.  Let  tfie  beam  be  acted  upon,  in  the  direction  of  its  length  only 
by  a  force  H  vnfh  its  line  of  action  at  a  distance  h  from  the  neutral  axis. 
The  maximfUm  and  minimum  stresses  developed 


/  -^(4^■)• 


\ 

I 


4 
\ 
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Thus  the  minimum  stress  is  nil  and  the  maximum  stress  is  doubled  when 

—  «1  or  A — — ,  i.e.,  when  h  is  one  eighth  of  the  diameter  for  a  ctrcu^  section, 
fc  y 

and  one  sixth  of  the  depth  for  a  rectangular  section. 

Ex.  31.  A  straight  wnmghJt-iron  bar  is  capable  of  sustaining  as  a  strut  a 

weight  w^,  and  as  a  beam  a  weight  w^  at  the  middle  point,  the  deflection  being 

small  as  compared  with  the  transverse  dimensions.    If  the  bar  has  simultaneously 

to  sustain  a  weight  was  a  strut  and  a  weight  v/  as  a  beam,  the  weight  being  placed 

at  the  middle  of  the  pan,  show  that  the  beam  will  not  break  if 

10  +  — u/<Wi. 


Let  A  -» sectional  area  of  bar.    Then 

-7  '-max.  allowable  compressive  stress 
A 


"4  /• 


developed  by  bending 


Therefore 


t£,    ^*A     ly_ 
w^'^  4    I  "4A;»' 


Again,  the  total  maximum  stress  due  to  w  and  u/ 

w     v/  ly 


Therefore 


w     v/  ly     Wy 


or 


w+ur— <tc.. 


Ex.  32.  The  inclined  beam  OA,  30  ft.  in  length  and  carrying  a  uniformly 
distributed  load  of  100  lbs.  per  foot  of  length,  is  supported  at  A  and  rests  against 
a  smooth  vertical  surface  at  0. 

The  resultant  weight  is  vertical  and  acts  through 
the  centre  C  of  OA;  the  reaction  A,  at  0  is  hori- 
zontal. 

Let  the  directions  of  these  two  forces  meet  in 
B,  For  equilibrium  the  reaction  A,  at  A  must 
also  pass  through  B. 

Let  the  vertical  through  C  meet  the  horizontal 
through  A  in  D. 

The  triangle  ABD  is  a  triangle  •^f  forces  for  the 
three  forces  which  meet  at  B,  and  \ 


Fig.  481. 


R,      AD      AD^    l_,oao    ^^ 
7Xm'Bb^2DC^2^^^^   2 


— ,  \ 


\ 
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the  angle  OAD  being  30^    Therefore 

/?,-1000Vl" -1732  lbs. 

Consider  a  section  MN,  perpendicular  to  the  beam,  at  a  distance  x  from  0. 

The  only  forces  on  the  left  of  MN  are  Ri  and  the  weight  upon  OK.  '  This 

last  is  lOOx  lbs.,  and  its  resultant  acts  at  the  centre  of  OM,  i.e.,  at  a  distance 

I  from  MN. 

The  component  of  R^  along  the  beam 

-/2,  cos  30** ^r-    '    OA  "=1500  lbs. 

2     sin  30 

The  component  of  R^  perpendicular  to  the  beam 

2000 
-=/2,  sin  30°  -=-^cos  30°  «500v^  -866  lbs. 

The  component  of  lOOx  lbs.  along  the  beam— 100a;  sin  30°— 50a:  lbs.; 

'*  '*  *'     ''       *'     perpendicular  to  the  beam -100a;  COB  30° 

-86.6a;  lbs. 

Hence  the  total  compression  in  pounds  at  iV3f= 1500  + 50a;— Cat, 

'*      **    shear  *'       *'       *'     "    -  866- 86.6a; -5x. 

The  B.M.  at  K  -866a; ~ 43.3a;»  =  Jlf  x, 

C      V 
and  the  maximum  stress  developed  in  the  beam    =""T"  ±  y^^*, 

il  being  the  sectional  area  of  the  beam  and  /  its  moment  of  inertia. 

These  expressions  may  be  interpreted  graphically  as  already  described, 
Cx,  Slx  being  represented  by  the  ordinates  of  straight  lines,  and  Mx,  fv  by 
the  ordinates  of  parabolas. 

/y,  for  example,  consists  of  two  parts  which  may  be  treated  independently. 
Draw  OE  and  AF  perpendicular  to  OA,  and 
respectively  equal  or  proportional  to 

1500         ,     2500 

Join  EF.  The  imit  stress  at  any  point  of 
the  beam  due  to  direct  compression  is  represented 
by  the  ordinate  (drawn  parallel  to  OE  or  AF^ 
from  that  point  to  EF. 

Upon  the  line  GG^  drawn  through  the  middle  point  B  perpendicular  to 

OA,  take  BG  ^BG',  equal  or  proportional  to  j  — g-20  cos  30°-4330t-.  Accord- 
ing as  the  stress  due  to  the  bending  action  at  any  point  of  the  beam  is  com- 
pressive or  tensile,  it  is  represented  by  the  ordinate  (drawn  parallel  to  OE 
and  AF)  from  that  point  to  the  parabola  OGA  or  OG'A]  G  and  G'  respectively 
being  the  vertices,  and  GG'  a  common  axis. 
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By  superposing  these  results,  the  parabolas  EHF,  EH'F  are  obtained, 
the  ordinates  of  these  curves  being  respectively  proportional  to  the  values 
of  /y  for  the  compressed  and  stretched  parts  of  the  beam,  i.e.,  for  the  parts 
above  and  below  the  neutral  surface. 

i6.  Beam  Acted  upon  by  a  Bending  Moment  in  a  Plane  which  is 
not  a  Principal  Plane. — Let  XOX,  FOF  be  the  principal  axes  of  the 
plane  section  of  the  beam. 


Fia.  483. 

Let  the  axis  MOM  of  the  bending  moment  M  make  an  angle  a 
with  OX. 

M  may  be  resolved  into  two  components,  viz., 

Jlfcosa=Z    and    M  Wia  =  Y. 

These  components  may  be  dealt  with  separately  and  the  results 
superposed. 

Thus  the  total  stress,  /,  at  any  point  (x,  y) 

Xy     Yx 
^stress  due  to  X+stress  due  to  F="y^+-jr-=/, 

Ixf  ly  being  the  moments  of  inertia  with  respect  to  the  axes  XOXy 
YOYj  respectively. 

If  the  point  {xy)  is  on  the  neutral  axis,  then 

— ^  J =0 

i  X  ■'1/ 


or 


YIx       h 


X  JLI  y  1  y 

p  being  the  angle  between  the  neutral  axis  and  XOX. 
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17,  Flanged  Girders,  etc.— Beams  subjected  to  forces,  of  whch 
the  lines  of  action  are  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  their  length, 
are  usually  termed  Girders;  a  Semi-girder,  or  Cantilever,  is  a  girder 
with  one  end  fixed  and  the  other  free. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  stress  in  the  diflferent  layers  of  a  beam  • 
increases  with  the  distance  from  the  neutral  surface,  so  that  the 
most  effective  distribution  of  the  material  is  made  by  withdrawing 
it  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  neutral  surface  and  concentrating 
it  in  those  parts  which  are  liable  to  be  more  severely  strained.  This 
consideration  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  Flanged  Girders,  or 
Trusses,  i.e.,  girders  consisting  of  one  or  two  flanges  (or  chords), 
imited  to  on^  or  two  webs,  and  designated  Single-webbed  or  Double- 
webbed  (Tubular)  accordingly. 


f= 


Fig.  484.  Fig.  486. 

The  web  may  be  open  like  lattice-work  (Fig.  484),  or  closed  and 
continuous  (Fig.  485). 

T  T  X  in 

Fig.  486.         Fig.  487.  Fig.  488.  Fig.  480.  Fig.  490. 

The  principal  sections  adopted  for  flanged  girders  are: 

The  Tee  (Figs.  486  and  487),  the  /  or  Double-tee  (Figs.  488  and 
489),  the  Tubular  or  Box  (Fig.  490). 

Classification  of  Flanged  Girders. — Generally  speaking,  flanged 
girders  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz. : 

I.  Girders  with  Horizontal  Flanges.  In  these  the  flanges  can  only 
convey  horizontal  stresses,  and  the  shearing  force,  which  is  vertical, 
must  be  wholly  transmitted  to  the  flanges  through  the  medium  of  the 
web. 

If  the  wBb  is  open,  or  lattice-work,  the  flange  stresses  are  trans- 
mitted through  the  lattices,  or  diagonals. 

If  the  web  is  continuous,  the  distributipn  of  stress,  arising  from 
the  transmission  of  the  shearing  force,  is  indeterminate,  and  may  lie 


=^: 


E 


'M     T 
Fio.  4»1. 
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in  certain  curves;  but  the  stress  at  every  point  is  resolvable  into 
vertical  and  horizontal  components.  Thus  the  portion  of  the  web 
adjoining  the  flanges  bears  a  part  of  the  horizontal  stresses,  and  aids 
the  flanges  to  an  extent  dependent  upon  its  thickness. 

With  a  thin  web  this  aid  is  so  trifling  in  amount  that  it  may  be 
disregarded  without  serious  error. 

II.  Girders  with  one  or  both  Flanges  Curved.  In  these  the  shear- 
ing stress  is  borne  in  part  by  the  flanges,  so  that  the  web  has  less 
duty  to  perform  and  requires  a  proportionately  less  sectional  area. 

Equilibrium  of  Flanged  Girders. — AB  is  a  girder  in  equilibrium 
Q       1^  imder   the   action   of  external   forces, 

and  has  its  upper  flange  compressed 
and  its  lower  flange  extended.  Sup- 
pose the  girder  to  be  divided  into  two 
segments  by  an  imaginary  vertical 
plane  MN.  Consider  the  segment  AMN.  It  is  kept  in  equilibrium 
by  the  external  forces  on  the  left  of  MN,  by  the  flange  compression 
at  iV  (=C),  by  the  flange  tension  at  M  (  =  7),  and  by  the  vertical 
and  horizontal  web  forces  along  MN.  The  horizontal  web  forces 
may  be  disregarded  if  the  web  is  thin,  while  the  vertical  web  forces 
pass  through  M  and  N  and  consequently  have  no  moments  about 
these  points. 

Let  d  be  the  effective  depth  of  the  girder,  i.e.,  the  distance  between 
the  points  of  application  of  the  resultant  flange  stresses  in  the  plane 
MN. 

Take  moments  about  M  and  N  successively.    Then 

Cd=the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  about  M  of 
the  external  forces  upon  AMN 

=the  B.M.  at  MN=M. 

Similarly,  Td=-M. 

Therefore  Cd=M=Td,    and    C=T. 

Hence  the  flange  forces  at  any  vertical  section  of  a  girder  with 
horizontal  flanges  are  equal  in  magnitude  but  opposite  in  kind.  The 
flange  force,  whether  compressive  or  tensile,  wiU  be  denoted  by  F. 
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Let  /i,  /2  be  the  unit  stresses  at  MN  in  the  lower  and  upper 

flanges  respectively; 
ai,  a2  '  *  the  sectional  areas  at  MN  of  the  lower  and  upper 

flanges  respectively. 
Then 

-'^I=|l=M  =  Fd=aifid  =  a2f2d, 

and  the  sectional  areas  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  unit  stresses. 

This  assumes  that  F  is  uniformly  distributed  over  the  areas 
CL\,  a2j  so  that  the  effective  depth  is  the  vertical  distance  between 
centres  of  gravity  of  these  areas.  Thus  the  flange  forces  at  the 
centres  of  gravity  are  taken  to  be  equal  to  the  maximmn  forces, 
and  the  resistance  offered  by  the  web  to  bending  is  disregarded. 
The  error  due  to  the  former  may  become  of  importance,  and  it  may 
be  found  advis$tble  to  make  the  effective  depth  a  geometric  mean 
between  the  depths  from  outside  to  outside  and  from  inside  to  inside 
of  the  flanges. 

Thus,  if  these  latter  depths  are  hi,  h2,  the  effective  depth  =\/Ai/i2. 

Ex.  33.  A  flanged  girder,  of  which  the  effective  depth  w  10  ft,  rests  upon  two 
supports  80  ft.  apart,  and  carries  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  2500  lbs.  per 
lineal  foot.  Determine  the  flange  force  ai  \0  ft,  from  the  end,  and  find  the  area 
of  the  flange  at  this  point,  so  that  the  load  on  the  metal  per  square  inch  may  not 
exceed  10,000  Ws.  in  tension  and  8000  lbs.  in  compression. 

The  vertical  reaction  at  each  support 

-^^^,^^-100,000  lbs. 

Therefore       F  X 10  -  ilf  - 100000  X 10- 2500  X 10  X  5- 875,000  ft.-lbs. 

and  F -87500  lbs. 

87500 
Thus  the  sectional  area  of  tension  flange—-—-——  8.75  sq.  ins, 

llAlUU 

and  "         "  "     "   comp.       ''      -^^-10.94  sq.  ins. 

Ex.  34.  A  continuous  lattice-girder  is  supported  at  four  points,  each  of  the 
side  spcms  being  140  ft.  11  in.  in  length,  22  ft.  3  in.  in  depth,  and  weighing  .68 
ton  per  lineal  foot.    On  one  occasion  an  excessive  load  lifted  the  end  of  one  of 
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the  side  spans  off  the  abutment.    Find  the  consequent  intensity  of  stress  in  the 
bottom  flange  at  the  pier,  where  its  sectional  area  is  127  sq.  ins. 

/X  127X22i -140HX  .68Xi(14(Hi). 

Therefore  /  -  2.39  tons/sq.  in. 

i8.  Examples  of  Moments  of  Resistance  of  Flanged  Girders,    (a) 

Double-tee  section. 

First,  suppose  the  web  to  be  so  thin  that  it  may  be  disregarded 
without  sensible  error. 

Let  the  neutral  axis  pass  through  G,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
section. 

Let  ai,  a2  be  the  sectional  areas  of  the  lower  and  upper  flanges 
respectively,  and  assume  that  each  flange  is  concentrated  at  its  centre 
line. 

Let  Ai,  ^2  be  the  distances  of  these  centre  lines  from  G. 

Let  /ii+A2=d. 
c — P  Approximately,  I = aihi^  -f  a2h2^. 


(fi 


Also,        (ai +02)^1  =a2d    and    {ai+a2)h2'=aid. 


A  B       rm. __.!.___      ,        /  ^2^  \^        /  did  \^     aia2d2 


•       Therefore     i=a.(-^j  +a,(-^J  =^^ 
FiQ.  492.  vii-i-a2/  \ai+a2/        ai+a^ 

Again,  if  /i,  /2  are  respectively  the  unit  stresses  in  the  metal  of 
the  lower  and  upper  flanges, 

fi  f2^ 

the  moment  of  resistance = r-I = f laid = r^  =  f 2a2d. 

Hi  112 

^the  B.M.  at  the  section. 
If  ai=a2  =  a,  then  /i=/2=/,  suppose,  and 

the  moment  of  resistance = tad. 

and.    Let  the  web  be  too  thick  to  be  neglected. 

As  before,  let  the  neutral  axis  pass  through  G,  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  section. 

Let  ai,  a2  be  the  sectional  areas  of  the  lower  and  upper  flanges 
respectively,  and  assume  that  each  flange  is  concentrated  at  its 
centre  line. 
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Let  as,  a4  be  the  sectional  areas  of  the  portions  of  the  web  below 
and  above  G  respectively; 

Let  hi,  A2  be  the  distances  from  G  of  the  lower  and  upper  flange 
centre  lines. 

Let  /ii  4-/12 =d. 

Approximately, 

/f^i^    hi\        ^  o        /h2^    /^2^ 


l^aihi^^as(^^'^)  H.a2/i2^+a.(g^f ) 
=  (a.+^)h?+(a2-f^)h|, 


A 


and  the  moment  of  resistance  =^^^1  =  l  ^  '^' 

All  1^2 

=  the  BM.  at  the  section. 

Again,  let  A'  be  the  sectional  area  of  the  web  and  take  moments 

about  G.    Then 

A' 
aihi  -I- —(hi  —  h2)  =a2h2, 

A' 

or  aif  1  -\-—{i\-  f  2)  =  a2f  2. 

Ifai=a2=-A;    fi'iid    03=^4 ="5";    then    ^1=^2=  9, 
and  /i=/2=/,  suppose. 

„  ,     /.     A\d2     f       A\d2 

Hence  1=  (A+-6r)^+ (A+y)- 

and  the  moment  of  resistance = ~i  (A  +  -^)  -^ 

=f(A4)d. 

/  being  the  stress  in  either  flange. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  /i  and  /2  are  the  stresses  de- 
veloped at  the  centre  lines  of  the  two  flanges  and  that  the  greatest 
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stresses  are  developed  at  the  points  most  distant  from  the  neutral 

axis.     Thus  the  maximum  stresses  in  the  section  are  /i(l+or") 

and  hy-'^o  hJ  1  ^i  ^^^  ^2  being  the  thickness  of  the  lower  and  upper 

flanges  respectively. 

Thus  the  web  aids  the  girder  to  an  extent  equivalent  to  the 
increase  which  would  be  derived  by  adding  one  sixth  of  the  web  area 
to  each  flange.  In  practice  the  web  is  usually  considered  as  aiding 
the  flange  to  the  extent  of  one  eighth  instead  of  one  sixth  of  its  area. 
Approximately  this  makes  allowance  for  the  rivet-holes  cut  out  of 
the  web  in  making  connections  with  the  flanges  and  stiffeners.  Some 
specifications  altogether  disregard  the  effect  of  the  web  in  resisting 
bending  and  a  somewhat  higher  flange  stress  is  then  allowable.  The 
former  is  probably  the  preferable  plan,  as  it  encourages  the  use  of 
thicker  webs,  which  may  add  considerably,  especially  in  exposed 
situations,  to  the  life  of  the  structure. 

Again,  if  the  weight  of  the  material  in  such  a  beam  remains  con- 
stant, M  increases  with  d.  At  the  same  time  the  thickness  of  the 
web  diminishes,  its  minimum  value  being  limited  by  certain  practical 
considerations  (Art.  19).  Hence  it  follows  that  the  distribution  of 
material  is  most  effective  when  it  is  concentrated  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  neutral  axis. 

The  principles  of  economic  construction  require  a  beam  or  girder 
to  be  designed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  of  uniform  strength,  i.e., 
equally  strained  at  every  point.  An  exception,  however,  is  usually 
made  in  the  case  of  timber  beams  or  girders.  The  fibres  of  this 
material  are  real  fibres  and  offer  the  most  effective  resistance  in  the 
direction  of  their  length,  so  that  if  they  are  cut,  their  remaining 
strength  is  due  only  to  cohesion  with  the  surrounding  material. 
Besides,  there  is  no  economy  to  be  gained  by  removing  a  lateral 
portion,  as  the  waste  is  of  little,  if  any,  practical  value. 

The  correct  moment  of  inertia  (/(?)  with  respect  to  the  neutral 
axis  of  the  section  shown  by  Fig.  493  may  be  conveniently  found  in 
the  following  manner: 

Let  ti  and  ^2  be  the  thickness  of  the  bottom  and  top  flanges 
respectively; 
h  be  the  depth  of  the  web; 
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/  be  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section  with  respect  to 
any  main  bounding  line,  say  AB.    Then 
/  =  moment  of  inertia  of  bottom  flange  with  respect  to  AB 

+      "       "      "      "  top  flange  "        "       "   " 

and  if  y  is  the  distance  between  AB  and  the  parallel  axis  through  G, 

lG=I-(ai-i-A'+a2)y2. 

If  the  web,  instead  of  being  rectangular,  gradually  increases  in 
width  from  top  to  bottom  (Fig.  494),  it  may  be  sub- 
divided into  a  rectangle  of  area  o'  and  two  triangles 
each  of  area  a". 

Then  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  web  with  respect    c 

to  AB  1  iQ.  494^ 

« moment  of  inertia  of  rectangle  with  respect  to  AB 
.  +2 X moment  of  inertia  of  a  triangle  with  respect  to  AB 


h^ 


+2a" 


— 
18"^ '3 


3+W 


2  1 


BuiJi  Beams. — The  moment  of  inertia  (/)  of  a  built  beam  sym- 
metrical with  respect  to  the  neutral  axis  may  be  determined  as 
follows: 

Let  Fig.  495  represent  the  section  of  such  a  beam,  composed  of 
equal  flanges  connected  with  the  web  by  four  equal  angle-irons. 

Let   the  dimensions   be  as  shown  on  the 
figure. 

Then  /  =  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  rect- 
angle fhiy  diminished  by  twice 
the  sum  of  the  moments  of 
inertia  of  the  rectangles  a/i2; 
bhs,  and  ch^ 


Fio.  495. 


"12        V12  "^  12  "^  12/ 


12 


{fhi3  ~  2(ah23 +bli33 -l-ch43)  1 . 
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In  this  value  of  /  the  weakening  effect  due  to  the  rivet-holes  in 
the  tension  flange  has  been  disregarded.  If  it  is  to  be  taken  into 
account,  let  p  be  the  diameter  of  the  rivets. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section  is  now  moved  towards  the 
compression  flange  from  its  original  position  through  a  distance 


^=ii('^?-'ia^ 


4A 

and  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  net  section  with  respect  to  the  axis 
through  the  new  C.  of  G.  is 

I-A'r^-^(h\-hl), 

A'  being  the  net  area  of  the  section. 

If  the  web  is  of  the  open  type  and  if  e  is  the  thickness  and  Ag 

eh^ 
the  depth  of  the  open  part,  then  -^  must  be  subtracted  from  the 

value  already  obtained  for  /. 

If  the  beam  is  imsymmetrical  with  respect  to  the  neutral  axis, 
its  lo  may  be  determined  by  first  of  all  finding  the  moment  of  inertia 
/'  with  respect  to  an  axis  coincident  with  one  of  the  main  bound- 
ing lines,  as  already  described.    Then 

lG=r-Ay2, 

A  being  the  area  of  the  section  and  y  the  distance  between  the  two 
axes. 

Effective  Length  and  Depth. — The  effective  length  of  a  girder  may 
be  taken  to  be  the  distance  from  centre  to  centre  of  bearings. 

The  effective  depth  depends  in  part  upon  the  character  of  the 
web,  but  in  the  calculation  of  flange  stresses  the  following  approxi- 
mate rules  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  purposes: 

If  the  web  is  continuous  and  very  thin,  the  effective  depth  is 
the  full  depth  of  the  girder. 

For  plate  girders  the  effective  depth  is  usually  taken  as  the 
distance  between  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  flanges.  In  the  event 
of  cover-plates  being  used  this  depth  should  not  exceed  the  distance 
back  to  back  of  the  flange  angles.    The  rivet-holes  in  the  tension 
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flaxige  are  sometimes  deducted  in  finding   the  C.  of  G.  of  that 
flaxige. 

For  open-webbed,  pin-connected  and  riveted  girders  the  eflFective 
<iepth  is  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  upper 
axid  lower  chords.  In  the  former  this  should  always  be  the  same 
as  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  pins. 

If  the  flanges  are  cellular,  the  eflFective  depth  is  the  distance 
between  the  centres  of  the  upper  and  lower  cells. 

Ex.  34.  The  flanges  of  a  girder  are  of  equal  sectional  area,  and  their  joint 
area  is  equal  to  that  of  the  web.  What  mttst  be  the  sectional  area  to  resist  a  bend* 
%ng  moment  of  300  in.Aons,  the  effective  depth  being  10  ins,  and  the  limiting  inch- 
stress  4  tons?  [— — — 1 

Let  A'  —area  of  web; 
"    d  —depth  of  web— 10  ins. 

A' 
Then  area  of  each  flange  — —  C 


Fig.  496. 


d^       A'  /d\^     1 
and  /  —  A't^  +  2—  ( —)    — —A'd',  approximately. 

Hence  300  in.-tons  —moment  of  resistance 

and  A'— Hi  sq.  ins. 

Therefore  area  of  section  — 2A'  -22^  sq.  ins. 

Ex.  35.  The  thickness  of  the  web  of  an  equal-flanged  I  beam  is  a  certain  frac- 
tion of  the  depth.  Show  that  the  greatest  economy  of  material  is  realized  when 
the  area  of  the  ^web  is  equal  to  the  joint  area  of  the  flanges,  and  that  the  moment 
of  resistant  to  bending  is  if  Ah,  f  being  the  coefficient  of  strength,  A  the  total 
sectional  area,  and  h  the  depth. 

Let  a  —area  of  each  flange; 
ti  ^/_  ti    a  web-wA», 

mh  being  the  thickness  and  m  a  coefficient  less  than  unity.    Then 
2o + A'  —  a  minimum*  —  2a + mhK 
Therefore,  differentiating, 

2da-^2mhdh^0. (1) 

Again,         the  moment  of  resistance— /fa  +  —j A—/ (a +-—j A. 
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Differentiating,  hda-^  (a^-^jdh'^O (2) 

, Henoe,  from  eqs.  (1)  and  (2), 

F.o,4«7.    ^'  «-"2""T     *"^    ^"^ 

Also,  il-A'  +  2a-4a, 

and  the  moment  of  resistanoe ""/(« +"^  ) ^  "tM^ 

Ex.  36.  7^  ^(m^  and  upper  flanges  of  the  section  of  a  girder  are  1  in.  and 
li  ins,  thick  respectively,  and  are  each  24  ins.  wide;  the  effective  depth  of  the  girder 
is  48  ins.  and  the  web  is  ^  in.  thick.  Determine  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis, 
and  also  find  the  flange  unit  stresses  when  the  bending  moment  at  the  given 
section  is  580  ft.-tons.     Using  the  preceding  notation, 

Oi  — 24  sq.  Ins.,    a,"36sq.  ins.,    and    as+a4"-24  sq.  ins. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  web  is  at  its  middle  point.    Thus      c 

24/1,  +24(/i,  -24)  -36(48 -/h). 

192"  144" 

Therefore       A,  "-^—  and  A,— -y-,  defining  the  position  of  O.        ^ 

Fio.  408. 
192   1     96       .  144   1     72       . 

r     /«.     32\  /192\ »     /^    24\  /144\  »    267264 
and  /-(24+y)  {-y)    +  (36  +  y)  (-)    — y~. 

Hence  580  X 12  —moment  of  resistance  in  in.-tons 

J^  267264     f^  267264 
'192       7      "l44       3     ' 
7  7 

and  therefore        /i  —  5  tons/sq.  in.    and    /j  -3}  tons/sq.  in. 

Ex.  37.  /n  a  double-flanged  east-iron  beam  the  thickness  of  the  wA  is  a  cer- 
tain fraction  of  the  depth  h,  and  the  maximum  tensile  and  compressive  intensities 
of  stress  are  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  5.  Show  that  the  greatest  economy  of  material 
is  realized  when  the  areas  of  the  bottom  ftange,  web,  and  top  flange  are  in  the  ratio 
of  25  to  20  to  4,  and  that  the  moment  of  resistance  to  bending  is  if  Ah,  where 
f'^^Xmaximum  tensile  intensity  of  stress  and  A  is  the -sectional  area. 
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Let  the  neutral  axis  divide  the  depth  h  into  the  segments  hi  and  A,.     Then 
^-i-?.    and    ^+^-A. 


and 


Therefore  hi^-^h,    A,-- r-A,    a»«-=-mA*,    cu— z-mA*, 


crp 


Fig.  499. 


Hence 


or 


the  moment  of  resistance— (^7-77/ --  (4ai+25at+rrmAM. 

ni         ffi        7  ^  3  / 

Differentiating, 

4A-da,+25A-<iQ,  +  (4ai+25a,  +  19mA')c2A-0.     •    •    . 
Taking  moments  about  the  centre  of  gravity, 


.    (1) 


Differentiating, 

Also, 

Therefore 


or  2a,-5a,-fmA'-0. 

2-dai-5cfa,-3mA-<«i-a 
a,  +  a, + mA*  —  a  min. 
da,+(2a,+2mAdA"0.      . 
Hence,  by  eqs,  (1),  (2),  and  (3), 

doi^da^^  —mhdh 
and  4a,  +  25a,  -  lOmA*  -  lOA', 

A'  being  the  area  of  the  web. 
But  2ai-5a,-|A'. 

Therefore  a,  -f  A'  -  V<i«. 

Again,  A -a, + A' + a, -HA'. 


(2) 
(3) 
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the  moment  of  reaistanoe  --  (sA' +5A'  +  -«-4.') 


where/-- V^X2. 

Ex.  38  A  beam  36  fL  between  bearinge  is  a  hoUow  tube  of  rectangular  see- 
tion  and  consists  of  a  24"Xi"  top  pUxte,  a  WXV  bottom  jiatSf  and  two  side 
plates  each,  35"Xi".  The  plates  are  riveted  together  at  ike  angles  of  the  interior 
rectangle  by  means  of  four  6"  X  4"  X  i"  angle-irons,  the  6-in.  side  being  horitontal. 

First.   Disregard  effect  of  rivet-holes.    Then 

/.24?^-l/127!^5ix34«\  ,11X35-^ 

^^     12V2  12  ^      12     /  12         ^^*^' 


12     12V2  12 
and  the  moment  of  resistance 


■^X 16341  -4085i  in.-tons. 

lo 


Also,  if  TT  is  the  safe  uniformly  distributed  load, 
Prx36^ 


8 


and 


■  X 12  -B.M.  in  in.-tons  -4085i 


IF -75.653  tons. 


Second,    Take  the    effect   of  the   rivet-holes 
into  account  and  assume   them  to  be  of  1  in. 
Fig.  500.  diameter, 

The  gross  area  A   of  the  section  —78  sq.  in. 
"    net      "    A'    ''    *'        '*      -76sq.  in. 

The  distance  x  through  which  the  centre  of  gravity  moves  towards  the 
compression  flange  is  given  by 

«-i^(36»-34»)  -H  in.  -.46  in. 
The  /  with  respect  to  the  new  centre  of  gravity 

-16341  -76(H)'iV(36*-34«)  -15712.2. 
The  new  minimum  moment  of  resistance 

-7^X15712.2-3830  in.-tons, 

and  if  TF'  is  the  new  safe  uniformly  distributed  load, 
TF'X36, 


8 


-  X 1 2  -B.M.  in  in.-tons  -383a 


Therefore 


IF' -70.93  tons. 
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The  pitch  of  the  rivets  connecting  the  angles  with  the  upper  plate  is  4  Ins., 
and  it  is  assumed  that  there  is  an  effective  width  of  5^  ins.  in  shear  for  each 
rivet. 

The  distance  between  the  neutral  axis  and  the  upper  face 

-36-18.46-17.54  ins. 
At  the  surface  RR  the  intensity  of  shear  q  is  given  by 

gXll-j(24JX17.29) 

S 
or  5  - 18.862 X-r  tons/sq.  in. 

At  the  neutral  surface  00,  where  the  intensity  of  shear  is  greatest  and 
equal  to  3i  tons  per  square  inch, 

3JXl-j(24x^X17.29+2x6XjX16.79+2x3iX^Xl4.79 

+2X17.04x|xi^) 

-jX  505.1658. 


Therefore 


3^7         3^X15712.2    -^^..     ^ 
^  "505.1658  "    505.1658 ^^'^^  *^^' 


-l/VQ    Of* 

and  q  - 18.862 X .  ,-^'2  o  ^'^^  ton/sq.  in. 

Hence  if  the  plate  and  angle  faces  are  close  together, 

Vid'3j-.13X4X5J 

and  d- 1.02  ins.; 

if  the  plate  and  angle  faces  are  not  close  together  so  that  the  rivets  are  subject 
to  a  bending  action,  by  Ex.  23,  Art.  9, 

i(¥W'3i)-.13x4x5i 

find  d- 1.18  ins. 

Ex.  39.  Find  the  moment  of  resistance  of  a  section  composed  of  two  equal 
flanges  J  each  consisting  of  two  600-mw.  X  7-mm.  plates  riveted  to  a  1200-mm.  X  S-mm. 
web  plate  by  means  of  two  lOO-mm.  X  100-mw.  X  r2-mm.  angle-irons;  tux)  70-mm. 
X  70-mw.  X9-mw.  angles  are  also  riveted  to  the  inner  faces  of  the  flanges,  the  ends 
of  the  horizontal  arms  being  24  mm.  from  the  outside  flanges;  the  total  depth  of 
the  section  ^Z.228  m.,  and  the  interval  between  the  two  web  plates,  which  is  open, 
is  2  m.;  coefficient  of  strength  —  6  fc.  per  millimetre^. 
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Disregarding  the  effect  of  rivet-holes, 

7  -  A600.32^  -  ^(24.3200*  +61.3i82*  +9.306? 

+ 102.3200'  +88.3176'  + 12.3000')  -^8.200? 
1130950789328 
12 


and  the  moment  of  resistance 

6    1130950789328 


1614    12  X  (1000)' 


km.  "-350.3565  km. 


Ex.  40.  A  girder  of  21  ft.  span  h€i8  a  section  composed 

of  two  equal  flanges  each  consisting  of  two  3^" X5"Xi" 

angles   riveted  to  a  39"Xf"  web;  the  cover-plates  on  ikt 

Fig.  501.  flanges  are  each  12"Xf",  and  the  rivets  in  the  covers  alter- 

note  wUh  those  connectirUg  the  angles  and  web;  the  pitch 

of  the  rivets  is  3^  ins.    Find  the  diameter  and  also  find  the  maximum  flange 

stresses,  (a)  disregarding  the  weakening  effect  of  the  rivet-holes  in  the  tension 

flange;  (6)  taking  this  effect  into  account. 

The  load  upon  the  girder  is  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  20,800  lbs.  {in- 
cluding v)eight  of  girder)  and  a  load  of  50,000  lbs.  concentrated  at  each  of  the 
points  distant  4J  ft.  from  the  middle  point  of  the  girder. 

(a)  Disregarding  the  effect  of  riveting,  the  neutral  axis  is  at  0,  the  middle 
point  of  the  depth.    Then 


I 


/.- 


12(391) 
12 


--;|(j^39'  +  4iX38'  +  l32')  -10890,},. 


If  9  is  the  intensity  of  shear  at  the  surface  SS, 


Fio.  502. 


AtO,  3i  |-?(12|Xl9H+2x4iXiXl9i  +  2x3iX*Xl7J)-?i^. 
o      Iq  /«     o4 

^      ,  ^lOi    2835      64  ^^,^,       ,      . 

The^fore       |^=^^  j^^,    or    ^-.0363  tons/sq.  m. 

There  is  one  rivet  to  each  (iX3JXlO|)  sq.  ins. 

First.    Assume  that  there  is  close  contact  along  SS,  so  that  the  rivets  are 
in  shear  only.    Then 


and 


^7-  3i  -working  strength  of  rivet  of  diam.  d 
4 

-Jx3iXlO|X.0363 

d—.48  in.,  say  J  in. 
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Second,    If  the  contact  along  SS  is  not  close,  the  rivets  are  subject  to  a 
bending  action,  and  then 

and  d  =».56  in.,  say  A  in. 

(6)  Taking  into  account  the   effect  of  riveting,  and  using  a  A-in.  rivets 
the  neutral  axis  is  moved  to  G,  where 

00  -J  2473^^^'  ""^'^  "39568  " '^^  ^''  ~64~  ^*^^  *^®  ^^  "**  °^  *^®  section. 

Then 

19i-0G -19.381  ins.    and    19i+0G- 20.369  ins.. 

Also,  /^«/,-f|i2(.494)»--^^(39|*^38»)  -10508.6. 

The  maximum  B.M.  is  at  the  middle  point,  and  therefore 

B.M.  max.  -  (^^^21  +50000  X6)  12  «4,255,200  in.-lbs. 

« moment  of  resistance  in  in. -lbs. 

Hence  if  ft  and  /e  are  the  flange  tensile  and  compressive  stresses  respec- 
tively, 

in  case  (a),  4255200 -{^^10890ri,     and    /r-/c-77661bs./sq.in.; 
incase  (6), 4255200 -20-^^X  10508.6 -j^X  10508.6, 

so  that    /i-78471bs./sq.in.  and  /c-8248  lbs./sq.  in.     k-8--*U-.«^-4^ 

Ex.  41.  Determine  the  position  of  the  netUrcd  axis,      R<»\w^"V/  R    \  ' 

the  moment  of  resistance,  the  ratio  of  the  maximum  to         -^yT  //       5  j 

the  average  intensity  of  shear  of  the  section  shown  by  y, 

Fig^  503,  the  coefficients  of  strength   per  square  inch  i 

being  4^  tons  for  tension  and  compression  and  3^  tons  q 

for  shear.      Also  find  the  diameter  d  of  the  rivets  R,  , 

disregarding  the    weakening   effect    of   the   rivet-holes 

and  taking  the  pitch  to  be  4  inches.      Neutral  axis  is  1     ^ 

at  G,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section;  06— 5H  i^-  L, .".- J 

Therefore  ^     ^^ 
Fig.  603. 

0^(12X1 -iXix5ii+6+2XiX5J+2x3Xi  +  iXl0i 

+  12Xl)  =  12XlX17J-5if  XiXl7i-JXHXiXl7i+23XiX10 
+  10jXiX6i  +  12Xj+2x5iXiXl4J, 
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and         GH  -8.8171  ins. ;  alao  OG  -OH  -GH  -2.6829  and  GK  -9.1829. 
Again, 

/,-V,xl2xi'+i2xix6»-Ax5ii(J)'-5«xK5i)»-2xHxA(i)'-H 

XiX5i>  +  iX2XjX(5i)*  +  i  X  2  X  iX  3*  +  iX  i(10i)*  +  AX  12X  1»  + 

12Xl(ll)«-2047.827. 

OQ47 
Hence  lo  -2047.827  -^(2.6829)»  -1797, 

3347 

-r^  -17.4323  sq.  ins.  being  the  area  of  the  section. 

The  least  moment  of  resistance ^■^r^^'^'^^^ ''SSOM  in.-tons. 
Let  9  be  the  shear  stress  at  the  surface  SS.    Then 

g6— |-12xi(8.9329). 
Ig 

The  shear  stress  is  greatest  at  Q.    Therefore 

cr  I  ygj      a 

3iXi-j-(iX7iX3i  +  12XlX8)-^g-   ■^. 
7      Ifi 

Hence  /S-t  t;:;^  /g«- 28.574  tons,  and 

4  1761 

5-r  T  T=^12xiX8.9329-.l42  ton/sq.  in. 
o  4    17ol 

28.574 


Ai  At;^agfe  shear  Stress   ^17.4323^  ^  . 

'  Afcmmum  shear  stress        3.5 

Assuming  the  contact  along  SS  to  he  close, 

^3i-3X4x.l42    and    d -.787  in.,  say  H  in. 
4 

If  the  contact  is  not  close, 

|-(~'3j)-3X4x.l42    and    d-.9,  say  if  in. 


Ex.  42.  An  aqueduct  for  a  span  of  20  feet  consists  of  a  cast<ron  channel 

_     beam  30  ins,  wide  and  20  ins.  deep.    Find  the  thickness 

^      of  the  metal  so  that  the  water  may  safety  rise  to  the  top  of 

8      the  channel,  the  safe  coefficient  of  strength  being  1  ton  per 

sqvjare  inch.    Find  the  safe  limiting  span  of  the  channel 

i  I  under  tts  own  weight. 

FiQ.  504.  Let  t^'  -thickness  of  metal.    Then 


t^ 
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the  ^weight  Wi  of  the  aqueduct  in  tons 


(30+20(20+0-600     450 
144  ^^2000 


35<  +  <'; 

16 


"    -^20x62i4-2H. 


If  G  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section. 


aG(2x20X<  +  <30+20-2x20X<Xl0--X<30+2< 


and 


Also, 


OG- 


400-15<-<' 
70+2^     ' 


0G+<- 


400+55/+<' 
70+2/      ' 


/o-^X2X20«<+2X20X<Xl0»+~(30  +  2()<*  +  (30  +  2()<j-i^<  +  ?^|^ 

<(400-15<-O' 


and 


,       16000,    30 +2/^    . 
lo  — -^— ^  +  — 5 — <^-" 


70+2< 


Hence 

Moment  of  resistance  in  in.-tons  ««^-— —  max.  B.M.  in  in.-tons— — ^ — ^20  X 12. 

The  proper  value  of  t  can  now  be  determined  by  trial  as  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


t-ina. 

in  tons. 

B.M. 
in  in.-tonfl. 

Moment  of  Resistanee 
in  in.-tona. 

h 

i 

.2744 

86.36 

66.414 

384.674 

i 

.5508 

94.56 

132.35 

776.88 

i 

.3663 

89.215 

88.4 

514.566 

.1.7 

.3693 

89.203 

89.14 

518.736 

Hence  .17  in.  is  the  thickness  required. 

The  total  area  of  th3  section -11.9578  sq.  ins. 

If  L  feet  is  the  limiting  length  of  the  aqueduct  under  its  own  weight, 


11:?578    4501   L 
144    ^2000   8^^^^-^^ 


and    L- 56.4  ft. 


Ex.  43.  A  castrdron  girder  139  ins,  between  supports  and 
12i  ins.  deep  had  a  top  flange  2yxi",  a  bottom  flange 
10"  XIV,  and  a  wd)  y'  thick.  The  girder  failed  under 
hods  of  17i  Urns  placed  at  the  two  points  distant  3}  fL 
from  each  support.  What  were  the  central  flange  stresses  at 
the  moment  of  rupture?  What  was  the  central  deflection  when 
the  load  at  each  point  was  7^  tons?  (E -18,000,000  lbs.; 
weight  of  girder ''dSQS  lbs.;  ton '^2240  lbs,) 

Area  of  top  flange       =21 X  }  =  f f  sq.  in. 
"     '*  web  «10X  f-V-  "   " 

"     "  bottom  flange -10  Xli-V  "   " 


i  I 


Fig.  605. 
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Let  X  —distance  of  centre  of  gravity  from  A.    Then 

«(H+¥+V)-HXllH+Vx6i+VXf    and    «-«!* -3.617 ins. 
Also,  moment  of  inertia,  I  a,  with  respect  to  lowest  face  of  section  is  given  hiy 

/^ -ilO(f)' +  A  i(10)* +V(6i)»  +  A  l(i)* +{|(lltt)' -660.92573. 
Therefore  lo  -660.92573  -  W(ttH) '  -370.642. 

Again, 

max.  B.M.-(17iX2240X31X12+^Xl39)  in.-Ibs. 

-1822519  in.-lbs.  -^~^X370.642  =3-^X370.642. 
0.017  o.oUo 

Hence  /i -17786  Ibs-Zsq.  in.    and    /c-4l8361bs./sq.  in. 

These  results  are  of  course  based  on  the  hypothetical  assumption  that  the 
elastic  theory  of  the  transverse  strength  of  beiuns  holds  good  up  to  the  point 
of  failure. 

Again,  by  Ex.  12, 
the  deflection  due  to  the  7^ton  concentrations 

7iX2240X3fX12  ilW  J^\ 
""18000000X370.642  \  8         6  /  "•-^^"'•' 

the  deflection  due  to  the  weight  of  the  girder 

^_5_        3368X139'        ^ 
38418000000X370.642  ' 

and  the  total  central  deflection  —.2532  in. 

19.  Design  of  a  Girder  of  an  I  Section  with  Equal  Flange  Areas, 
to  Carry  a  Given  Load. 

At  any  point  distant  x  from  the  middle  of  the  girder,  let  y  be  the 
depth  of  the  girder,  A  the  sectional  area  of  each  flange,  A'  the  sec- 
tional area  of  the  web,  M,  the  B.M.  and  Sx  the  S.F.    Then 

f(A  +  j)y=M,, 

f  being  the  safe  unit  stress  in  tension  or  compression. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  good  practice  to  assume  that  the  flanges 

A'  A 

are  assisted  by  the  web  to  the  extent  of  -^  instead  of  ^. 
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Web. — ^Assume  that  the  web  transmits  the  whole  of  the  shearing 
force.  This  is  not  strictly  correct  if  the  flange  is  curved,  as  the 
flange  then  bears  a  portion  of  the  shearing  force.  The  error,  however, 
is  on  the  safe  side. 

Theoretically,  the  web  should  contain  no  more  material  than  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

Let  /«  be  the  safe  imit  stress  in  shear.    Then 

and  the  sectional  area  is,  therefore,  independent  of  the  depth. 

A'    S 
The  thickness  of  the  web = —  =7^, 

y    Uy 

but  this  is  often  too  small  to  be  of  any  practical  use. 

Experience  indicates  that  the  minimum  thickness  of  a  plate 
which  has  to  stand  ordinary  wear  and  tear  is  about  \  or  -^^  in., 
while  if  subjected  to  saline  influence  its  thickness  should  be  f  or  ' 
^  in.  Thus  the  weight  of  the  web  rapidly  increases  with  the  depth, 
and  the  greatest  economy  will  be  realized  for  a  certain  definite 
ratio  of  the  depth  to  the  span. 

The  thickness  of  the  web  in  a  cast-iron  girder  usually  varies 
from  1  to  2  ins. 

In  the  case  of  riveted  girders  with  plate  webs  of  medium  size 
all  practical  requirements  are  effectively  met  by  specifying  that 
the  shearing  stress  is  not  to  exceed  one  half  of  the  flange  tensile 
stress,  and  that  stiffeners  are  to  be  introduced  at  intervals  not  ex- 
ceeding twice  the  depth  of  the  girder  when  the  thickness  of  the 
web  is  less  than  OTie  eightieth  of  the  depth.  Again,  it  is  a  common 
practical  rule  to  stiffen  the  web  of  a  plate  girder  at  intervals  ap- 
proximately equal  to  the  depth  of  the  girder,  whenever  the  shear- 

ing  stress  in  poimds  per  square  inch  exceeds  12000 -^  (l-f^7i7^), 

H  being  the  ratio  of  the  depth  of  the  web  to  its  thickness. 

Flanges. — First.  Assume  that  the  flanges  have  the  same  sec- 
tional area  from  end  to  end  of  girder. 
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If  the  effect  of  the  web  is  neglected,  and  takmg  /  as  the  coeffi- 
cient of  strength, 

and  the  depth  of  the  beam  at  any  point  is  proportional  to  the  ordi- 
nate of  the  bending-moment  curve  at  the  same  point. 

For  example,  let  the  load  be  uniformly  distributed  and  of  in- 
tensity w,  and  let  I  be  the  span.    Then 


Fig.  506.  Fia.  507. 

and  the  beam  in  elevation  is  the  parabola  ACB,  having  its  vertex 

wP 
at  C  and  a  central  depth  C'0=^-j^.    The  depths  thus  determined 

are  a  little  greater  than  the  depths  more  correctly  given  by  the 
equation 

y-- — jr 


/(^+f) 


Second,    Assume  that  the  depth  y  of  the  girder  is  constant.    Then 

and  neglecting  the  effect  of  the  web,  the  area  of  the  flange  at  any 
point  is  proportional  to  the  ordinate  of  the  curve  of  bending  mo- 
ments at  the  same  point. 

Let  the  load  be  uniformly  distributed  and  of  intensity  w;  also, 
let  the  flange  be  of  the  same  uniform  width  6  throughout. 

The  flange,  in  elevation,  is  then  the  parabola  ACB,  Fig.  508, 

«  wP 

having  its  vertex  at  C  and  its  central  thickness  CO^-^rn.    Such 

8/2/0 

beams  are  usually  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  and  are  built  up  by 

means  of  plates.    It  is  impracticable  to  cut  these  plates  in  such  a 

manner  as  to  make  the  curved  boundary   of  the  flange  a  true 


LS-s 

c 

«£=. 

^ 

-sj:. 

1  1» 

■5~ 

o 

"1- 

=T==?" 
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parabola  (or  any  other  curve).    Hence  the  flange  is  generally  con- 
structed as  follows: 

Draw  the  curve  of  bending  moments  to  any  given  scale.  By 
altering  the  scale,  the  ordinates  of  the  same  curv^e  will  represent 
the  flange  thicknesses.  Divide  the  span  into  segments  of  suitable 
lengths. 

From  A  to  1  and  5  to  7  the  thickness 
of  the  flange  is  la  =  7/;  from  1  to  2  and 
7  to  6  the  thickness  is  26  =  6e;  from  2 
to  3  and  6  to  5  the  thickness  is  3c=5d; 
and  from  3  to  5  the  thickness  is  CO.  ^'^-  ^^• 

The  more  correct  value  of  -4  (=7 ^)   is  somewhat  less  than 

that  now  determined,  but  the  error  is  on  the  safe  side. 
Again,  at  any  section 

E    2/ 

■p  = — ,    and  hence    Rccy  the  depth. 
%/ 

Thus  the  curvature  diminishes  as  the  depth  increases,  so  that 
a  girder  with  horizontal  flanges  is  superior  in  point  of  stiffness 
to  one  of  the  parabolic  form.  The  amount  of  metal  in  the  web  of 
the  latter  is  much  less  than*  in  that  of  the  former.  If  great  flexi- 
bility is  required,  as  in  certain  dynamometers,  the  parabolic  form 
is  of  course  the  best. 

Ex.  44.  Design  of  dO-ft.  plate-girder  span. 

The  data  to  be  used  are  as  follows : 

Live  load  4900  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  of  span,  or  an  axle  concentration  of 

44,000  lbs. 

400 
Percentage  to  be  added  to  live  load  for  impact  "*  FTTTja* 

where  L«  length  of  span  over  which  the  load  giving  the  maximiim  stress  is 
distributed. 
Distance  centre  to  centre  of  bearing?  —50  ft. 

"      "      ''      *•  girders  «  7'* 

Allowable  flange  stress  =14,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

'*         shearing  stress  in  webs  and  rivet -10,000  '*     "    "    '* 
*'         bearing     *'      in  rivets  =20,000  "     "    "    " 

"         fibre  stress  in  timber  -  2,000  "     "    "    " 

We  may  assume  that  the  rail  distributes  the  axle  concentration  equally 
over  three  ties;  hence  each  tie  will  be  loaded  as  shown  in  Fig.  519.     As  the 
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ties  will  not  greatly  exceed  1  ft.  centre  to  centre,  the  span  for  three  ties  maj 
be  taken  as  2  ft.  and  the  impact  allowance  80  per  oent 
Therefore 


-»t- 


H. 


Fig.  609. 


B.M. -7333X12X1.8-158,400  in.-lbs. 
Making  the  tie  7  ins.  wide  to  secure  a  good  bearing, 
2000X7Xrf» 


158400- 


6 


where  d  is  the  depth,  so  that 

d-8.2''. 

We  shall  use  7"X9"  ties  10  ft.  long,  set  on  edge,  spaced  at  134n.  centres 
and  dapped  i  in.  on  the  girders;  also  two  7"X8"  longitudinal  guard  timben. 
The  dead  load  on  the  span  may  now  be  estimated  as  follows: 

Ties  and  guard-rails 218  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  of  span 

Track  and  fastenings 62  '*     ''      ''       "    '*     " 

Bracing 40'*     *'      *'       "    "     *' 

Main  girders 600"     **      '*       '*    **     " 

Total  dead  load 920"     "      "       "    "     " 

Liveload 4900"     "      "       "    "     " 

Impact,  73  per  cent 3571"     "       "       "    "     " 

Total  load 9391"     "      "       "    "     " 


or  say  4700  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  of  each  girder. 

I  I      o'         I 


PW  X 


A  en. 


Fig.  510.  Fig.  511. 

In  railway  structures  the  thickness  of  the  web,  for  durability,  should  not 
l^e  less  than  |  inch.  The  depth  generally  depends  on  economical  considera- 
tions, which  will  usually  be  satisfied  by  making  it  from  one  eighth  to  one 
tenth  of  the  span,  or  in  this  case  say  66  ins.     Then 

A'  =  66  X  i  - 24.75  sq.  ins.  ffross,  or  about  18  sq.  ins.  acUuiL     • 

This  will  resist  m  shear  18X10000  =  180,000  lbs. 

Greatest  shear  in  girder  =  4700X25 -117,500  lbs. 

(The  web  section  is  therefore  more  than  sufficient  to  carry  the  shear,  but 
ihe  thickness  cannot  be  diminished,  and  a  decrease  in  the  depth  would  prob- 
ably cause  a  more  than  corresponding  increase  in  the  flange  area.) 

The  effective  depth  t/,  or  distance  between  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the 
top  and  bottom  flanges,  cannot  be  known  exactly  imtil  the  flange  section  is 
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determined.     It  may  be  assumed,  however,  to  be  5.35  ft.    Hence  if  A  is  the 
area  of  the  flange, 


M'{A^^)fy. 


4700  V  'Wl' 

Now  M  -=        g  ^   -1,468,750  ft.-lbs.    Therefore 

24.75 


1468750-  (a+~~^)  X  14000X5.35, 


and  A  —16.5  sq.  Ins.,  net. 

One  eighth  instead  of  one  sixth  of  the  web  area  b  taken  as  assisting  the 
flange,  to  allow  approximately  for  the  rivet-holes. 

Use  two  angles  6"X6"XA'' -12.86  sq.  ins. 

One  cover-plate  14Xi -  7.00  '*     " 


Total  gross  area -19.86  "     " 

Seven-ei^th-inch  rivets  will  be  used,  but  a  hole  1  inch  in  diameter  will  be 
deducted  to  allow  for  possible  injury  to  the  metal  in  punching.    Therefore 

area  to  be  deducted  from  each  flange  -2XH  +  2X  A  -3.25  sq.  ins., 

and  the  net  area  of  flange —19.86  -3.25-16.61  sq.  ins., 

which  is  sufficient. 

To  allow  for  irregularities  in  the  edge  of  the  web  the  flange  angles  will  be 
placed  66i  ins.  back  to  back.  The  effective  depth  may  now  be  checked,  and 
will  be  found  to  agree  with  the  assumption  made  above. 

To  find  the  length  of  the  cover-plate: 

Flange  angles -12 .86  sq.  ins. 

One  eighth  web -  3.10'  *'     " 


Total  area  beyond  end  of  cover-plate —15.96  "     ** 

Deducting  four  rivet-holes  (4X A) -  2 .25  *'     " 

Net  section -13.71  "     " 

Effective  depth  beyond  end  of  cover-plate -5.25  feet.    Therefore 

B.M.  which  flange  can  resist -13.71X14000X5.25 -1,007,686  ft.-lbs. 
Let  X— distance  from  centre  of  girder  at  which  this  B.M.  is  developed. 

2M^ 


-slf- 


50»    2X1007685    ,,^, 
T 47W ^*^*- 


^ 


ra-;i|U;-L 


6      A       6 
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and  the  theoretical  length  of  cover-^late  ->2X  14  -28  ft 

We  shall,  however,  extend  it  18  ins.  further  at  each  end,  so  as  to  ^et 

for  sufficient  rivets  to  develope  its  strength, 

making  the  total  length  31  ft. 

In  designing  the  compression  flange  it 

would  not   be  necessary   to  deduct  the 

rivet-holes.  It  acts  as  a  column,  however, 

and   so   it  is  customary  to  make  both 
Detail  of  Flange  fl^^g^  ^^^ 

Fig.  612.  Fia.  613.  ^o  determine  the  pitch  of  the  rivet* 

connecting  the  flange  angles  to  the  web,  we  may  assume  that  the  entire  ver- 
tical shear  is  carried  by  the  web  and  is  distributed  uniformly  over  the  web. 

1 1  Tvin 
At  the  ends  the  vertical  shear  is  117,500  lbs.,  or  — -rz — —1780  lbs.  per  inch 

DO 

of  depth. 

Horizontal  shear  -1780  lbs.  per  inch  of  length. 

The  load  from  the  ties  must  also  be  communicated  to  the  web  through 
the  rivets. 

The  amount  of  this  is  7333  X  iV  "564  lbs.  per  lineal  inch. 

Thus  the  total  stress  per  lineal  inch  -\/i780'  +  564>  - 1867  lbs. 

Now  the  value  of  a  }-in.  rivet  in  bearing  on  a  f-in.  plate  is 

20000X}Xf -6562  lbs., 


which  is  less  than  the  value  in  double  shear. 

Therefore  the  maximum  pitch— -^t=— 3.5  ins.    We  shall,  however,  space 

them  with  a  3-in.  pitch,  as  shown  in  Fig.  513.  Towards  the  centre  of  the 
span  the  shear  decreases,  but  in  this  case  we  may  retain  the  same  spacing 
throughout. 

The  flanges  need  not  be  spliced,  as  sufficiently  long  angles  are  obtainable. 
The  web,  however,  must  have  a  splice  at  mid-span,  which  should  contain 
enough  rivets  to  develope  the  strength  of  its  entire  net  section.  Two  splice- 
plate?  (A)  13i"Xf"X54",  one  on  each  side  of  the  web,  with  two  vertical  rows 
of  rivets  on  each  side  of  the  splice.  Fig.  510,  will  be  used.  Also,  since  these 
plates  do  not  extend  to  the  edge  of  the  web  and  are  therefore  ill-suited  to 
resist  bending,  we  shall  use  two  plates  (B)  5"X|"X36"  on  each  flange, 
whose  net  section  in  accordance  with  good  practice  b  50  per  cent  greater 
than  the  web  section  counted  as  assisting  the  flange. 

Web  stiffeners  cannot  be  designed  rationally.  It  will  be  in  keeinng  with 
good  practice,  however,  to  use  4"X3J"Xf"  angles  riveted  in  pairs  to  each 
side  of  the  web  at  intervals  not  exceeding  the  depth  of  the  girder,  or  say 
5  ft. 

Wind  and  lateral  bracing  for  spans  so  small  need  not  be  calculated,  as 
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the  smaUest  an^es  permitted  by  most  standard  speeificatioiis  will  be  suffi- 
cient.    We  may  use  3i"X3i"Xf"  angles  throughout. 

Bearing  Plates, — The  girder  will  be  about  52  ft.  long  over  all,  so  that  the 
weigbt  supported  at  each  end  will  be  4700X26-122,220  lbs. 

Taking  300  lbs.  per  square  inch  as  the  safe  load  on  good  granitoid  or  lime- 
stone, the  area  required  will  be  122,200-^  300-407  sq. 
ins.  We  shall  use  for  the  fixed  end  two  24"X18"X|" 
plates  riveted  to  the  girder  and  for  the  sliding  end  one 
24"  X 18"  XI"  plate  riveted  to  the  girder  and  a  similar 
|-in.  plate  on  Uie  masonry,  the  contiguous  surfaces  being 
planed  so  as  to  slide  readily  with  changes  of  tempera- 
ture. 

To  distribute  the  load  evenly,  end  stiffeners  of  suffi- 
cient section  to  carry  the  above  load  as  a  column  will  be  placed  as  shown  in 
Fig.  514. 


Pluof] 


Fig.  514. 


20.  Relations  between  the  Deflection^  Slope,  and  B.M.  Curves. — 
Consider  an  element  KLVK'  of  thickness  dx  and  bounded  by  the 
vertical  planes  KL  and  K'U.  It  is  kept  in  equilibrium  by  S  and  M, 
Ibe  S.F.  and  B.M.  at  the  section  KL,  by  S^-dS  and  M-f  dM,  the 
S.F.  and  B.M.  at  the  section  K'V,  and  by  the  load  wdx  (which  in- 
cludes the  weight  of  the  element),  w  being  the  intensity  of  the  load 
at  K.  Since  dx  is  indefinitely  small,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
load  vxix  is  imiformly  distributed  and  that  its  line  of  action  is  the 
middle  line  w. 

Taking  moments  about  v, 

•^M-SY+M+dM-(S+dS)Y'-0, 


-E 


atpdc 


.( 


.       XT 


^M+dM       S 


or 


dM 


Fig.  515. 


,dx 


ClX 

disregarding  the  term  dS  -^,  which  is  indefinitely  small  compared 
with  the  remaining  terms. 


Also, 


-S-vxix+S'hdS'^O, 


or 


dS 
dx 


-=tt?. 


Therefore 


Am    dS 


(A) 
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If  the  beam  is  loaded  with  a  number  of  weights  concentrated  at 

different  points,  then  between  any  two  consecutive  weights j  w  is  merely 

the  weight  of  the  beam  per  Uneal  imit  of  length,  and,  as  far  as  the 

dS 
concentrated  loads  are  concerned,  ^  is  nil,  so  that  S  is  constant 

between  such  weights. 

Again,  the  deflection  (y),  the  slope  (fl= tan  ^=^,  and  the  bend- 
ing moment  (M)  are  connected  by  the  equations 


dx2~dx"Er 


(B) 


Comparing  equations  (A)  and  (B)  it  is  at  once  observed  that 

M 

the  values  of  y,  0,  and  yj  are  obtained  from  one  another  by  a 

process  of  graphical  integration  precisely  similar  to  that  by  which  the 
relative  values  of  My  S,  and  w  are  found.  Thus  any  property  con- 
necting the  last  three  quantities  must  also  be  true  for  the  first  three. 
In  other  words,  the  mutual  relations  between  curves  drawn  to 
represent  the  deflection,  slope,  and  bending  moment  must  be  the 
same,  mutatis  mutandis,  as  those  between  the  curves  of  bending 
moment,  shearing  force,  and  load. 

Thus,  divide  the  effective  bending-moment  area  into  a  number 
of  elementary  areas.  Fig.  516,  by  drawing  vertical  lines  at  convenient 
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Fio.  517. 


distances  apart,  and  take  the  vertical  lines  12,  23,  .  . 
Fig.  517,  to  represent  these  areas. 

Let  the  pole  0  be  at  the  distance  EI  from  the  line  In. 


n-l,.n. 
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If  the  widths  of  the  areas  are  made  sufficiently  small  a  funicular 
deflection  curve  CP1P2C  can  be  drawn  in  exactly  the  sanje  manner 
as  the  B.M.  curve  was  drawn  in  Art.  6,  Chap.  II. 

It  was  shown  that  any  two  tangents  to  the  B.M.  curve  intersect 
in  a  point  which  is  vertically  below  the  C.  of  G.  of  the  corresponding 
load  curve.  Hence  it  must  follow  that  any  two  tangents  PiTi, 
P*2r2,  intersect  in  a  paint  Ti  which  is  vertically  below  the  C.  of  G., 
gi  J  of  the  effective  B.M.  area  DEFG, 

It  was  also  shown  that  the  B.M.  at  any  point  is  the  intercept 
of  the  vertical  through  the  point  between  the  closing  line  CC  and  the 
B.M.  curve.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  deflection  at  any  point  is 
the  intercept  between  the  closing-line  and  the  deflection  curve,  of 
the  vertical  through  that  point. 

Again,  through  the  pole  0  draw  OH  parallel  to  the  closing-line 

intersecting  In  in  H.     Then,  since  EId=^jMdx,  the  angle  P\TiT2 

between  any  two  tangents  is  equal  to  the  corresponding  B.M.  area 
divided  by  EI.    It  is  also  evident  that  the 


dope  ii  at  1  =  j^^ , 

and  that  the 

dope  t„  at  n- „, . 

Therefore 

.   ,  .      In 

-which  gives  the  total  change  of  slope. 

In  the  case  of  a  cantilever,  the  last  side  of  the  funicular  polygon 
is  obviously  the  closing-line. 

21.  Graphical  Detennination  of  fhe  Slope  and  Deflection. — If  p 
is  the  radius  of  curvature  at  any  point  of  the  deflected  neutral  axis, 

l^^^d^^M 
p    dz?    dx    Er 

Mdx 


■^'^    fH-'-f^ 
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flT-y-f'^-ff 


EI    • 


Thus  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  cantilever  or  beam  carries  a 

uniformly  distributed  load  of  intensity  -,  and  by  the  process  of 

integration  the  curves  of  slope  and  deflection  can  be  obtained. 
Let  A  be  the  effective  B.M.  area  between  any  two  points  P  and 
Q  of  the  deflected  neutral  axis. 

Let  the  tangents  at  P  and  Q  meet  in 
the  point  T  and  produce  QT  to  meet  the 
vertical  through  P  in  R. 

The  point  T  is  vertically  below  the  C. 
of  G.  of  the  area  A.  Let  ^  be  its  hori- 
zontal distance  from  PR,  and  take  PR  =  8,  K  0  is  the  change  of 
curvature  between  P  and  Q,  i.e.,  the  angle  PTR,  then 


0- 


rVidx     A 
J     EI  "EF 


assuming  that  E  and  /  are  constant. 
Also, 


i^PR^ezM. 


Ex.  45.  A  cantilever  OA  of  length  I  with  a  q 
weight  W  at  A. 

The  B.M.  area  is  the  triangle  OBC  (Fig.  519), 
and  OC-TF^  o 


Therefore               A 

-iWP, 

and  the  slope  at  A 

'^'2Er 

Alao. 

At-h'Wl'il~\Wl* 

and  the  deflection  of  A 

I  Wl' 
"3  EI' 

Fig.  619. 


Ex.  46.  A  cantilever  OA  of  length  I,  carrying  a  uniformly  distributed  load 
of  intensity  w. 

The  B.M.  area  is  OBC,  the  curve  EC  being  a  parabola  with  its  vertex 
atB. 
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Also, 

oc^t 

Therefore 

.-if.-tu.. 

and  the  slope  at  A 

6  EI' 

Again, 

A       1     ni,     1     ,4 

and  the  deflection  of  A 

^     8  EI' 

FiQ.  520. 


Ex.  47.  A  horixonUd  beam  OA  of  length  I, 
resting  upon  supports  at  0  and  A  and  carrying 
a  weight  W  aiits  middle  point  B, 

The  B.M.  area  is  the  triangle  OCA,  the 
vertical  distance  of  C  above  D,  the  middle 
point  of  the  horizontal  line  OA 

being -J-. 


Considering  one  half  of  the  beam, 

^^2  4  2"l6' 


and  the  slope  at  A 

Also, 
and  the  maximum  deflection 


""^"  16  EI' 


""^"48  EI' 


Ex.  48.  A  horizontal  beam  OA  of  length  I,  resting  upon  supports  at  0  and  A, 
and  carrying  a  weight  W  at  a  point  distant  a  from  each  end. 

Let  6  be  the  length  of  the  intermediate  segment. 

The  B.M.  area  is  the  trapezoid  OCDA,  the  vertical  distance  CE  (-DF) 
being  Wa. 

Considering  one  half  of  the  beam, 

Wa^ 


and 


A  - JlFa» +ilFa6  «— (a+ •)), 

"Wii 

the  slope  at  0  -^  ""2S7  (^  "^  ^^- 
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Also         Az^iWa'iai'iWab^a-h^^ 


and  tbeiDftx.d^ectian 

JE? 
'24  El 

If  the  two  wei^sts  are  ooooentrated  at  the  points  of  traectioD, 


-*'"^^»8a»  +  12fl6-^»'). 


^  n    '     23  ir«» 

a^b    and  the  max.  deflectwD -»^ -p^ 

'"gTf  i^ipniziiiiatdj. 

Ex.  49.  it  AoriamlaZ  beam  OA  of  lenQlk  /,  resimg  upon  ntpporU  at  O  amd  Ay 
amd  carrying  a  teeight  W  eoneentraied  at  a  point  B  ditiant  a  from  O. 
The  BJL  area  is  the  triangle  OCA,  the 

Tcrtical    distanoe  CB  being  ^ "-^i* 

soppoae.    The  most  deflected  point  F  is  at 
some  point  between  B  and  A, 

Let  the  horisontal  tangent  at  F  meet  the 
tai^ents  at  O  and  ii  in  T,  and  T,  respeo 
thrdj,  and  let  ^,  2,  he  the  horisontal  dis- 
tances of  7*1  and  T,  from  O  and  A  respectively. 

Let  If ,  be  the  length  of  the  B3I.  ordinate  ED,  vertieally  above  F.    The 
length  of  AD  is  evidently  f^r 

Consider  first  the  portion  of  the  beam  between  O  and  F,  and  let  il,  be  the 
B  JL  area  ACED.    Thai,  ainoe  the  horisontal  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity 

of  the  triani^OCii  from  O  is  ^^, 

A^  -|Af,/^  -|Af.i^,a-|«.+K) 

^iMAl-^a)  -llf Aa-«J  ^EIY. 

Consider  in  the  second  place  the  portion  of  the  beam  between  A  and  D. 
Then 

Therefore  ilf»/(/+a)-f3/Af/-^,  -fAfA* 
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9    z^      M     l-a 

or  -?t'-jV(^*-a»). 

3-.    «,      3   Wa{l- 


Also,         ^3-2^.;— -2  1 l-a  Tn/"T"^- 


Hence 


the  max.  deflection  «  r  — j    „  >    -    ^—  -7— (*  ~  o*)'. 


Again  let  d  be  the  vertical  distance  between  G  and  F,  and  let  ^  be 
the  horizontal  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  area  BCED(  —  AO 
from  0. 

Then  ^/a-AV-iM,(i-a)i(Z-a)  -iM,fe(J«,+/-o-|«J 

Therefore 

^/(y-^)-^V/-a)-|.  ja>(Z-a)*, 

which  gives  the  deflection  of  the  point  at  which  W  is  concentrated. 
Again,  A,«|m^,  'h^^^J^a  'k^p' "<'')> 

and  A''-^Mj^a-A,~(l-a)(l'-2a). 

1    TP    /I 
Hence  the  slope  at  0  -g  -«y  7(^—0) (2/  —a) 

1    W  n. 

^    6EI  l^*^     ^"- 
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fc-ffi—H 


Ex.  50.   ii  becan  OA  of  kngih  I,  supported  ai  0  and  ai  A,  and  carrying  a 

uniformly  distributed  load  of  intensity  to. 

The  B.M.  area  la   OBA,  the   carve    OBA 
being  a  parabola  with  its  vertex  at  a  distanoe 

-^  vertically  above  C,  the  middle  paaA  of  OA. 

Ccmsideriiig  one  half  of  the  beam. 


Fio.  524. 


2  wP  I 
^"3   8     2' 


t«P    and    z-jgi. 


Therefore 
and 


1  tc/" 
the  slope  at  O  (or  at  A)  '^-^-pj 


the  max.  deflection  T  — 


2AEI 
iV-wl' Al      5  wl« 


EI 


384  EI 


Ex.  51.  A  horizontal  beam  OA  of  lenyih  I  fixed  at  the   supports  O  and  A 
and  carrying  a  weight  W  concentrated  at  Uie  middle  point  B, 

The  fixture  of  the  ends  introduces  n^ative  bending  moments  at  O  and  at 
A,  and  the  B.M.  diagram  consists  of  the  two  lines  BC,  DC,  the  point  C  being 
vertically  above  the  middle  point  G  of  OA,  At 
the  points  E  and  P  the  B.M.  is  nil,  and  the 
beam  may  be  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  two 
cantilevers  EO,  FA,  and  of  an  intermediate  span 
EF  resting  upon  the  ends  E  and  F. 

Thus  if  OE^x, 


OB'-AD^iWx. 


Fio.  525. 


Again,  since  the  neutral  axis  is  horizontal  at  O  and  at  A,  the  total  change 
of  curvatuxe  between  O  and  A  is  algebraically  nil,  and  therefore  the  total 
effective  B Jl.  area  must  also  be  algebraically  nU, 

Hence  the  B.M.  area  above  OA  »B  Jl.  area  below  OA^ 

or  the  triangle  CEG  -the  triangle  OBE, 

and  E  is  the  middle  point  of  OG;  so  that 


/ 


x-^     and    OB(^AD^CG)^\Wl 
The  B.M.  area  OBE'^  64^^  *"^  ^®  corresponding  z-g-.    Therefore 
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the  dope  at  E  -^  -^, 


and 


1     Wl^ 
the  deflection  of  ^^QQA'~gT' 


The  B.M.  area  ECO  "Hi^^  "id  the  corresponding  «  — s.    Therefore 

1     U^P 

the  deflection  GH  "ogi  "gj 

X   Wl' 
and         the  total  maxiiTnim  deflection  -deflection  of  E +0H  —  —  -=^. 

192  £1 

The  points  E  and  F  at  which  the  B.M.  is  nil  and  at  which  the  curvature 
necessarily  changes  from  positive  to  negative  are  called  poinis  of  inflection. 

Ex.  52.  A  horizontal  beam  OA  of  length  I,  fixed  at  the  supports  0  and  A 
and   carrying  a   uniformly   distributed  load  of 
intensity  w. 

The    B.M.   diagram    is    now  the   parabola     lo 
BECFD,  with  its  vertex  at  C  vertically  above     ^ 
the  middle  point  G. 

The  points  E  and  F  are  evidently  points  of    b 
inflection. 

LeiEF^2z. 


Then 


OE-^l^x, 
th9B.M.  CG^^, 


and         theB.M.OB(-Ai))-u«(i-x)  +|(^-x)'.|(^-4^). 


Also,  as  in  the  preceding  example, 

the  area  ECG  -the  area  OBE. 
and  therefore  the  area  BECK  -  the  area  OGKB, 


or 


m*^^(i-miHi 


V3 
80  that  X - -^l-lX .289. 
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The  total  max.  deflection  -deflection  of  E  due  towl^  —xj  uniformly  distributed 

+       "  "       ''    wx  at  end  of  OE 

-^GH 


I'^d"^*    1   ^(2-^)' 


+  T  „,  + 


5  tg(2ar)* 


8       El  3  El  384    El 

-3^(3i«-8Z»x-24ix>+96x») 

"384  EI' 

22.  Beams  Supported  at  Here  Points  Than  Two. — Consider  the 
rth  span  OX  of  a  girder  resting  upon  a  number  of  supports  in  the 
same  horizontal  plane. 

Fig.  527. 

Let  Rr-i,  Rr  be  the  reactions  at  0  and  at  X; 

Mr- If  Mr  be  the  bending  moments  at  0  and  at  X; 

Mj.  be  the  B.M.  at  any  point  N  (i.e.,  x,  y)  of  the  neutral  axis 
due  to  the  load  on  OX; 

M"    "    BM.  Sit  X  due  to  the  load  on  OX. 
Taking  moments  about  X, 

Rr-llr  =  M  +  Mr-Mr-l, 
.     .         r  ^  M      Mr      Mr-l 

and  therefore  Rr-i  ^'T+l 7 — • 

Hence  the  shear  at  the  (r-l)th  support  for  the  rth  span 

=  the  reaction  at  the  same  support,  supposing  the  span  an  inde- 
pendent girder,  i.e.,  cut  at  its  supports, 
+the  difference  of  the  forces,  or  reactions,  equivalent  to  the 
moments  at  the  supports. 
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Again^  the  B.M.  at  N 


»the  moment  at  the  same  point  supposing  the'span  an  indepen- 
dent girder, 
fthe  reactions   equivalent  to  the  moments  Mr-i,  Mr,  multi- 
plied respectively  by  the  segments  If—x  and  x. 
Let  OX,  Fig.  528,  be  the  rth  span,  and  let  OBX  be  the  curve 
of  bending  moments,  supposing  OX  an  independent  girder,  i.e.,  cut 
at  O  and  X.    On  the  same  scale  as  this  curve  is  drawn,  take  the 
verticals  OE  and  XF  to  represent  Mr-i  and  M^  respectively  in 
magnitude,   and  join  EF.    The  curve  OBX  corresponds  to  the 

portion  {'T^''^*)  ^^   *^®  above 
equation,  and  the  line  EF  to  the 

.  .  Mr^i  Mr 

remamder,  i.e.,     ,     {lr—x)'\—j-x. 

r^  ,  ,        ,.  ""  Fig.  628. 

The  actual  bending  moment  at 

any  point  of  OX  is  represented  by  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  ordi- 

nates  of  the  curve  and  Une  at  the  same  point,  which  will  be  the 

intercept  between  them,  since  they  represent  bending  moments  of 

opposite  kinds. 

Let  A  be  the  effective  moment  area,  or  the  algebraic  sum  of 
the  areas  for  the  load  and  for  the  moments  at  0  and  X,  shown  shaded 
in  the  figure,  and  let  x  be  the  horizontal  distance  of  its  centre  of 
gravity  from  0.  • 

Let  Ar  be  the  area  for  the  load  alone,  i.e.,  the  area  of  the  curve 
OBX,  and  let  Zr  be  the  horizontal  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity 
from  0.    Then 

Ax^A^  +  Mr-}^  +  \{Mr-'Mr-l)lr^ 
^^A^HMr^lV  +  WX^^ 


Ex.  53.  Let  the  load  upon  the  rth  span  OX  he  a  weight  P  concentrated  at  a 
point  C  distant  p  from  0. 

The  B.M.  diagram  consists  of  the  two  straight  lines  OB,  XB^  if  it  is  assumed 
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that  OX  is  an  independent  girder.    Also  the  vertical  distance  BC  < 


Pp(lr-p) 

It 


Therefore 


Ar-areaOBX-^ 


It   Ppjlr-P)      1 


t-^-2^p(^-p). 


Again,  join  B  to  the  middle  point  K 
of  OX,  and  let  GL  be  the  vertical  through 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  triangle.    Then 

Zr-'OL^OC'^-CL^OC'hiCK 

Hence         ArZr  ^^Ppilr^  -p*). 
Similarly,  for  the  (r  +  l)th  tpan, 

Zr+i  being  the  horizontal  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  Ar+i,  the  moment 
area  of  a  load  Q  concentrated  on  the  (r  +  l)th  span  at  a  distance  q  from  the 
(r  +  l)th  support,  the  span  being  considered  an  independent  girder. 

Ex.  54.  Let  the  load  upon  the  rth  span  OX  be  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of 
intensity  Wr. 

The  B.M.  diagram  is  now  the  parabola  OBX,  with  its  vertex  5„  vertically 
above  the  middle  point  C,  Fig.  530.    Then 

Wrlr^ 


Fig.  529. 


BC-    g  . 
Therefore 

Ar-an&OBX' 


2  Wrlr'         1       ,  , 

■3"T"''"i2"''''; 

Ir 


'r-2- 


Also, 

Hence  AtZt-^^WtIA  Fig.  530. 

Similarly,  for  the  (r  +  l)th  span,  » 

Ex.  55.  Let  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  intensity  Wr  cover  a  length  2a(  <^r) 
of  the  rth  span,  and  let  z  be  the  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  the 
(r-l)th  support. 

The  load  may  be  supposed  to  consist  of  a  number  of  indefinitely  small 
elements,  and  its  effect  may  be  obtained  by  superposing  the  several  effects  of 
these  elements. 

Let  dp  be  the  length  of  such  an  element  at  p  from  the  (r->l)th  support. 
Then,  by  Ex.  53, 


ArZr 


•a 


J^lto  (Z,>_p>)  -2a«.4-(Jr'-«'-a'). 


CONTINUOUS  GIRDERS, 
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23.  Continuous  Girders. — ^When  a  girder  overhangs  its  bearings,. 
or  is  supported  at  more  than  two  points,  it  assumes  a  wavy  form 
and  is  said  to  be  continuous.  The  convex  portions  are  in  the 
same  condition  as  a  loaded  ^rder  resting  upon  a  single  support, 
the  upper  layers  of  the  girder  being  extended  and  the  lower  com- 
pressed. The  concave  portions  are  in  the  same  condition  as  a 
loaded  girder  supported  at  two  points,  the  upper  layers  being  com- 
pressed and  the  lower  extended.  At  certain  points,  called  points 
of  contrary  flexure,  or  points  of  inflexion,  the  curvature  changes 
sign  and  the  flange  stresses  are  necessarily  zero.  Hence,  apart 
from  other  practical  considerations,  the  flanges  might  be  wholly 
severed  at  these  points  without  endangering  the  stability  of  the 
girder. 

24.  Theorem  of  Three  Moments. — Let  0,  X,  V,  the  (r-l)th, 
rth,  and  (r+l)th  supports  of  a  continuous  girder  of  several  spans, 
be  depressed  below  their  true  horizontal  position  O1O2O3,  through 
the  vertical  distances  d,_i(=OiO),  dr{=02X),  and  dr+i(=03V), 
dr^i,  dr,  and  dr+i  being  necessarily  very  small  quantities. 


Fig.  631. 


Let  OCXDV  be  the  deflection  curve,  and  let  the  tangent  at  X 
meet  the  verticals  OiO  and  O3F  in  E  and  F,  and  the  tangents  at  0 
and  V  in  Ti  and  T2. 

Take  Oi^=j/r-i,  O^F^yr+i  and  let  0r(^OTiE),  Or+ii^FTzV) 
be  the  changes  of  curvature  from  0  to  X  and  from  7  to  X  respec- 
tively. 

Let  Ar,  Ar+i  be  the  effective  moment  areas  for  the  spans  OX, 
XV  respectively. 

Let  Xr,  Xr^i  be  the  horizontal  distances  from  0  and  V  respec- 
tively of  the  points  Ti  and  T2,  which,  as  aheady  proved,  are  vertically 
below  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  corresponding  effective  moment 
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;areas.    Then 

jf^sin,  as  already  shown^ 

and  dr+l  -J^r+l  =PV  ^Xr+lOf+l  = ^^+^' 

Therefore 

^/\     Ir  lr+1       /  Ir  k+l  Ir  Ir+l 

Hence  by  Art.  22 
and  therefore 

Hr-ilr  +  2Mr(lr  +  lr+l)+Hr+ilr+l 


which  is  the  ^analytical  expression  of  the  theorem  of  three  moments 
in  its  most  general  form. 

Exs.  53  and  54  give  the  values  of  AfZr  and  Ar+iZr+i  for  con- 
centrated and  for  uniformly  distributed  loads. 

If  either  of  the  supports,  e.g.  X,  should  lie  above  O1O3,  then 
the  sign  of  dr  is  negative. 

A  similar  relation  holds  true  for  every  three  consecutive  supports, 
so  that  for  a  continuous  girder  of  n  spans  there  are  n— 1  equations 
connecting  the  n  +  1  bending  moments  Mi,  M2,  M3  .  .  .  Jlfn,  Mn+i 
at  the  several  supports. 
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There  must  be  two  further  conditions  before  these  equations  can 
be  solved,  and  they  are  usually  provided  by  the  method  adopted 
for  carrying  the  ends  of  the  girder. 

//  the  ends  rest  freely  on  the  supports. 

Ml  =  o    and    Mn+i  =  o ; 
//  the  girder  is  fixed  at  1  and  rests  freely  atn+1, 


2H1 


i+Ma--^^    or     =-i'M(li-p)(2li-p); 

according  as  the  load  upon  the  first  span  (h)  is  uniformly  dis- 
tributed and  of  intensity  wi,  or  consists  of  a  nimiber  of  weights 
-Pi,  P2,  P3  .  .  .  concentrated  at  points  distant  pi,  P2,  Pa  .  .  .  ^ 
respectively,  from  the  fixed  end,  the  symbol  I  denoting  algebraie 
sum. 

Also,  l(n+l=0. 

//  both  ends  are  fixed, 

Wili^  D  ^ 

2M,+M2 J-    or     =-2Pii^(l,-p)(3li-p),  », 

4  *l 

and         2M„+,+M„=-^^    or     = -i-(vl(l„-q)(2l„-q), 

4  ^n 

Wn  being  the  intensity  of  the  uniformly  distributed  load  on  the 
nth  span,  and  q  the  distance  of  the  concentrated  load  Q  from  the- 
(n  +  l)th  support.  These  fixture  conditions  can  easily  be  proved 
as  follows: 

It  is  assiuned  that  the  supports  at  1  and  2  are  in  the  same  hori- 
zontal plane. 

First.    Let  u),  be  the  intensity  of  the  load  uniformly  distributed  over  the 
first  span  (^),  and  let  R^  be  the  vertical  reaction  at  1. 
At  any  point  (x,  y), 
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Integrating  twice,  and  remembering  that  ^  and  y  are  each  zero  when  x  ->0» 

Also,  y-0  when  «""^.    Therefore 

^    ^'"6"■24■"*■^»2■' 
Taking  moments  about  2, 

Hence  aM»  +  M,  -  -^'.  * 

Second.    Let  a  weight  P  be  concentrated  at  B  distant  p  from  1. 
From  ItoB.    At  any  point  (x,  y)  in  IB, 

Integrating  twice  and  remembering  that  ^  and  y  are  each  sero  when  c-0. 

If  Og  and  ys  are  the  values  of  3^  and  y  at  B,  i.e.,  when  x  -p, 
-B/#B-«,|-+J»/,p 


-«/yj,-ii,^+Af,^. 
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From  Bio  2.    At  any  point  (z,  y)  in  B2, 

-El^^R,x-P{x-V)  +Af|. 

Integrating,     -^/^-i^^'-^(«-p)*+Af,«+Ci. 

At  B,  "EIOb^Ri^  +Af,p+c„ 

and  therefore  Ci  -0,  so  that  the  dope  equation  becomes 

x*    P  x' 

Integrating,       -i^/y-/^,-g  — g(«-p)*+-Wi2"+c. 

At  B,  --Elys^Rx^  +3fi^  +C,, 

and  therefore      c,  —0,  so  that  the  deflection  equation  becomes 

But  y  is  also  at  zero  at  2^  i.e.,  when  x  -Zj.    Therefore 

p 

or  /2i/,+3Mi-^(/,-p)«. 

Taking  moments  about  2, 

i^,^+J»f.-M,-P(^-p). 

Hence  2M,  +M,-  -pi(i.  -p)(ai,-p). 

Ex.  56.  (a)  r^  &ruf^«  over  the  Garonne  at  Langon  carries  a  double  track,  is 
about  695  ft.  in  length,  and  consists  of  three  spans,  AB,  BC,  CD.  The  two  main 
girders  are  continuous  and  rest  upon  the  abutments  at  A  and  D  and  upon  piers 
at  B  and  C.  The  effective  length  of  each  of  the  spans  AB,  CD  is  20S  ft.  6  ins., 
and  of  the  centre  span  BC  243  ft.  The  permanent  load  upon  a  main  girder  is 
1277  lbs.  per  lineal  foot,  and  the  proof  load  is  2688  lbs.  per  lineal  foot.  Find 
the  reactions  at  the  supports  (1)  when  the  proof  load  covers  Oie  span  AB;  (2)  when 
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the  proof  load  covers  the  span  BC;  (3)  when  the  proof  load  covers  the  spans  AB 
and  BC;  (4)  v^ien  the  proof  load  covers  the  whole  girder. 


M|-0                         Mt                                      M«                               M«  — 0 
A B C D 

>^55^ 3|: T TPKW 

— T" 


t — r--f-r=f 


Fig.  632. 

Take  BC  -a  -243',  and  AB  -208^  ^b  '-CD.  Assume  the  B.M8.  at  B  and 
at  C  to  be  right-handed.    The  B.M8.  at  A  and  at  D  are  nil. 

First.  Let  M/,  M/  be  the  B.Ms,  at  B  and  C  due  to  the  dead  load  of  1277 
lb8./lin.  ft.    Then 

1277 
2M/(6+a)+Af/a--ij^(a»  +  &») 

1277,^    ^^ 


and 

M,'a+2M/(a 

Therefore 

1277  C+fr* 
^'          4    3a  +  26 

1277 
-i2/208*-^'(208i). 

Hence  12,'  - 101845  lbs.  -i2/ 

and  i?,'-319565  *'    ^R/. 

Points  of  inflexion     For  AB  (or  CD)  the  point  of  inflection  is  at  a;  feet  from 
the  end  support,  x  being  given  by 

B.M.-0-/?/»-i?P{c», 

x-~-159'.5. 

The  maximum  posiHve  B.M.  in  AB  (or  CD)  is  at  79}  ft.  from  the  end 

support  and  its  value  is  y  y^^  -4,061,240  ft.-lbs. 

For  BC,  measuring  x  from  B,  the 

1277 
B.M.-0-i2/(208i+x)  +/e/x-^(208i+a;)*, 

or  «»-242.984x  +  10215.15-0    and    a:-54M5    or    188'.83. 
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The  maximum  positive  B.M.  in  BC  is  at  121^  ft.  from  B  (or  C)  and  its  value 
is  2,903,347  ft.-lb6. 

If  the  proof  load  of  2688  lbs,  covers  the  whole  girder  the  B.Ms.  and  reactions 

*"^  1277  (  " — 1277 — )  *™®^  *^  corresponding  reactions  first  obtained. 
Then, 

/2,-y|~X101845-316223  lbs.-/?*, 

B,-2g2x319565=992227  Ib8.-i2,, 


J»f,-jP|x  -6522303-  -20251320  ft.-Ibs.  -Af,. 

3965 
The  maximum  posiiive  BJf.  in  AB  (or  CD)  -  j^yyX  4,061,240  ft.-lbs. 

-12,609,900  ft.-lb8. 

The  maximum  poeitive  B.M.  on  BC  -^277X200334?  -9,014,700  ft.-lbs. 

Fig.  533  shows  the  S.F.  and  B.M.  diagrams  for  the  two  cases,  the  dotted 
lines  being  the  diagrams  when  the  proof  load  covers  the  whole  girder. 


Fio.  533. 

Second.   Let  3f «'',  Mt'^'  be  the  bending  moments  due  to  the  proof  load  of 
2688  lbs./Un.  ft.  on  the  span  AB.    Then 

2M/'(a  +  b)  ^Mt'"a  -  -^&» 
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and  lfV+23f,"(o+6)-0. 

Therefore  Jf-— 134^^5^^^- -7^1,879  ftJbe, 

-fi,"X208.5  -2688^51^* 
and  M,»  -  -if,«^^-^  -  +1,956,885  ft-lbe. 

-fi."X  208.5. 
Hence      £/' -29634011)8.    and    £«" -9386  lbs. 

Again,  fl«"(208.6+243)+fi,"243-Jlf/'--r,271,879. 

Therefore  R,"  -  -47364  Ibe. 

But  fii"+«,"+fl."+i24" -2688x208.5-560,448  Ibe. 

Hence  ft," -302,086  lbs. 

Superpoeing  the  results  for  the  dead  load  and  for  the  proof  load  on  AB, 

ii. -«.'+«." -398,186  lbs.;  «.-«.'+&» -272,201  lbs.; 

«,-«.' +i2," -621,651  lbs.;  /?4-fi.'+A"-lll,231  lbs.; 

JIf.-M.'+Jlf,"-  -13,794,182  ft.-lbs.;  i»f.-Jlf.'+M,"-  -4,565,418  ft.-lbs. 

Points  of  mfUxion.    At  such  points  the  B.M.  -0. 
For  AB.  B.M.  -Q-R,x  -~^ 

and  x-O    or-^-200'.85. 

The  maximum  pomtive  B.M.  is  at  3^-100.42  ft.  from  A  and  its  value  is 

1  R,^ 

2  39g5  -19|9^3,810  ft.-lbs. 

For  CD.    Measuring  x  from  D,  the 
and  e-0    or     -j27^-174'.21. 
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The  maximttm  positive  B.M.  in  CD  is  at  87M05  from  D  and  its  value  is 

^^ -4,844,300  ft.-lb8. 


Fio.  634. 
Far  BC.    Measuring  x  from  C,  the 


1277, 


B.M.-0-/24(208i+a;) +/?u;-^(»  +  208i)% 

or  «»-  183.52X  +  7150.15  -0, 

and  a;-56M3     or    127'.39. 

The  Truunmum  positive  B.M,  is  91 '.76  from  C,  and  its  vtdue  is 

i24X300.26 +&X91.76-^(300.26)» -810,735  ft.-lbs. 

Fig.  534  shows  the  S.F.  and  B.M.  diagrams  for  this  case. 
Third.    Let  M/",  M/"  be  the  B.Ms.  due  to  the  proof  load  of  2688  lbs./lin. 
ft.  on  the  span  BC.    Then 

R,'"^R/",    R/"^Rt"%    Mi"^MJ". 
Therefore 

Mr  -  -672^^;^  -Jlf/''  -  -8414019  ft.-Ibs.  -i2i'"X208i 

and  R^  -  -40355  lbs.  -A'". 

Also,  Ri"  -366947  lbs.  ^Rt"\ 
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SuperpoBing  the  results  for  the  dead  and  proof  loads, 
Ri  -i2/ +i^,'"  -61490  lbs.  -a, 
R,  -/?/  +i2/"  -686512  lbs.  -fi,. 


Pro.  636. 

PoitOa  of  inflexion.     For  AB  (or  CD)  the  point  of  mflection  is  at  x  feet 
from  the  end  support,  x  being  given  by 

B.M.-0-/?,x-i^;r»,    or    :r-^.96.3ft. 

The  maximum  positive  B.M.  in  AB  (or  CD)  i8.48.15  ft.  from  the  end  sud- 
1   R* 
port  and  its  value  is  ^  ^277  -1,480,430  ft.-lbs. 

For  BC.    Measuring  x  from  B,  the 

B.M.  -0  -i2.(208i  +x)  +/?^-  1277.208i(104i  +a:)  ~^«\ 
or  x^  -243.05* + 7534.1  -0, 

and  a;-38'.3    or    204'.7. 

The  maximum  positive  B.M,  is  121^  ft.  from  B  (or  C),  and  its  value  is 

i^,-330+i2..12H-1277.208i.225i-^(121i)»-14,330,098ft..lbs. 
Hg.  535  shows  the  S.F.  and  B.M.  diagrams  for  this  case.  • 
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Fourth.  Let  M /''',  Af /'''  be  the  B.M8.  due  to  the  proof  load  of  2688  lbs./  tin. 
ft.-  on  the  two  spans  AB^  BC. 

Ur'^Mi  +  M^'^Mi"  -  -22,208,201  ft.-lbs. 

MJ'"  -M/  +  Jlf/'  ^-MJ"  -  -12,979,437     " 
/^,  -/J,'  +i?/'  +/J,'"  -357,830  lbs.;        &  -A'  +a"  +&'"  -639,148  lbs. 
i2,-jB,'+i2,"+i2,'" -988,598  "  ;        R^^RJ -S^Ri' -S^RJ" -^  70,876  '* 


Fio.  536. 


Potnto  o/  inflexion.    Far  AB  the  point  of  inflection  is  at  a;  feet  from  A, 
X  being  given  by 


3965 


2R, 


JBM-0-i2,x-^x»,    or    a:-^-180.5  ft. 
The  mATimiim  positive  B.M.  is  90.25  ft.  from  A  and  its  value  is 

For  CD  the  point  of  inflection  is  x  feet  from  D,  x  being  given  by 

B.M.-0-/?,a; ^x\    or    x-j^y^-lll  ft. 

The  ffift^T^iiwi  positive  B.M.  is  55.5  ft.  from  D  and  its  value  is 
i- ^- 1,966,880  ft.-lbs. 
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Far  BC  the  point  of  infiexiao  is  x  feet  from  B,  x  bang  gwen  by 

BJL-O-i2.(20a^+x)  +i?,x-^(208u5+x)\ 

or  x»-262.156x- -5839.15, 

and  X  =24.7  ft.    or     -237.65  ft. 

The  mazonam  posithre  BJL  is  at  131.15  ft.  from  B,  and  its  vahie  is 
22,184,000  ft.-]b8. 

Fig.  536  shows  the  S.F.  and  B3I.  diagrams  in  this  case. 

Ex.  57.  The  wdghls  on  five  wheels  passing  aver  a  conihnums  girder  af  iuo 
spans,  each  a/  50  ft,  taken  in  order,  art  as  foUaws:  15,000  lbs.,  24,000  lbs., 
24,000  Ws.,  24,000  Ws.,  24,000  lbs.  The  distances  of  the  wheels,  centre  to  centre, 
taken  in  the  same  order,  are  90  ins,,  56  ins.,  56  ins.,  856  ins.  Let  it  be  reqfuired 
to  place  the  wheels  m  such  a  position  as  to  give  the  maximum  bending  moment  at 
the  centre  pier. 

The  pier  most  evidently  lie  between  the  third  and  fourth  wheds. 

Let  X  be  the  distance  in  inches  of  the  wei^t  of  15,000  lbs.  from  the  nearest 
abutment.  The  remaining  two  weights  on  the  span  are  respectirdy  x-l-90ins. 
and  x-l-146  ins.  trom  the  same  iU>iitment. 

The  two  wei^ts  on  the  other  span  are  142-x  ins.  and  198— x  ins.  re^Kc- 
tivdy  from  the  nearest  abutment. 

Hence,  if  If  is  the  bending  moment  at  the  centre  pier, 

15000  '^4000 

-41fX6e0-^^x(60O»-x«) +^^(x+90)(600»-(x+90)M 

24000 
+-^(x+l46)|600'-(*+146)M 

24000 
+ -^X  (142 -X)  1600' -  (142 -*)»! 

24000 
+^^X(198-x)1600»-(198-x)»|, 

wfaidi  radooes  to 
_j^_z(60^2£3+3456ooo-l|(x+90)'  +  (*  +  146)'  +  (142-x)'  +  198-x)«|, 
But  Jl/  is  to  be  a  wna-rimmn^  and  theref(H« 
-^,0-^'g^^'-^|(x+90)'-Kx  +  146)'  +  (142-x)»+196::^'}, 


^diich  reduces  to 
and 

Therefore 


SWINO-BRIDOE. 

«•  + 1843.2a; -167923.2 

a:-87ms.-7ift. 

B.M.m«.  -  -3446581  in..lb8. 
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Gx.  58.  A  swing-bridge  comists  of  the  tail  end  AB,  and  of  4i  span  BC,  of 
tength  I  ft.,  the  pivot  being  at  B,  The  haUastrbox  of  weight  W  extends  over  a 
length  AD  (  «2c  ftJ),  and  the  weight  of  the  bridge  from  D  to  B  is  w  tons  per  lineal 
foot.     If  DB  =«,  if  p  is  the  cost  per  ton  of  the  bridge,  and  if  q  is  the  cost  per  tan 

of  the  ballast,  show  that  the  total  cost  is  a  minimum  when  a; +c  « ( ~ )  and 

that  the  corresponding  weight  of  the  ballast  is  w^^x-^-c).      Draw  the  S.F.  and 

B,M.  diagrams  for  the  bridge  when  open  and  when  closed,  taking  W^l(ywc 
and  Z«4r«8c. 

For  ^veight  of  ballast-box^  take  moments  about  B  when  bridge  is  open. 
Then 

,_^,        .     wx*    wP 

Tr(c+x)  +  -2 2"' 


or 


Also,  dinerentiatmg,       dW •■  — 9"     /    ,    ni  - dx. 


Again, 
Therefore 

or 

from  which 

and 

Hence,  too, 


total  cost — W^ + w(l + x)p  —a  min. 
qdW-^wp-dx^O, 
_±dW        q  x^+2xC'hP 


8  J',  and  B.M.  diagrams.    Bridge  open, 
AUiDbXz  from  A, 

8m^  ^5wz, 
being  0  at  il  and  -  Khoc  at  D. 
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Z)  to  B  at  0  from  A, 

o«™  — 6ioc— 2tcip, 

being  — lOtiw  at  D  and  — 14wc  at  B. 

B  to  C  2kt  z  from  A,  since  Rfht  B  — 20toe, 

5«- -12iiw+20u«-tt<a-4c)  — 12u)ic— t«f, 

being  Swc  at  B  and  0  at  C. 
Againj  AtoD&tz  from  il, 


a  parabola  with  its  vertex  at  A, 
At  D  the  B.M.  -  -  10wc\ 
D  to  B  at  z  from  A, 


10 


Af.- -10i«;(«-c) -y(;5-2c)«, 

a  paraboU  whose  verted  is  on  the  left  of  A  at  a  point  measured  8e  horison- 
tally  from  and  40wc^  vertically  above  A, 

At  D  the  B.M.  -  -  10uk\  and  at  B  the  B.M.  -  -3iwc\ 


Fio.  537. — S.F.  and  B.M.  diagrams  with  bridge  open* 
CioBhtz  from  C, 

w 
M.-^^^z^ 

a  parabola  with  its  vertex  at  C, 
AtBtheB.M.--32i«:'. 
Bridge  dosed.    The  bridge  is  now  continuous  over  three  supports, 

w  I      Bw'dz  I     W'dz 

-2Af.(8c+4c)-+f(8c)»+    /      ^-j^(16c»-«')+     /     ^*(16c'-«'), 

Jo  c/ze 


J 
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or  -24Af.c-172w«. 

Therefore  if«--V«^'"^i-4c-10tiw«3c-2toc«c 

-i?«-8c-  8uw4c. 
ThuB  i^i-6^toc,    Rt^'Z^wc,    and    /^,-lOUiue. 

ui  to  2>  at  «  from  A, 

being  6/^  uh;  at  A  and  — 3Hwc  at  D. 
i>  to  ^  at  «  from  A, 

being  —Z\\%De  at  Z>  and  — SUum;  at  B. 
B  to  C  at  «  from  A, 

being  4Ht<'c  at  B  and  —  S^V^^  at  C. 
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Fig.  538.— S.F.  and  B.M.  diagrams  with  bridge  dosed. 
Again,  A  to  D  at  2  from  A, 

JW«  — /2iZ 2~ — "A**'^  -  fu^z', 

a  parabola  with  its  vertex  liW  measured  horizontally  and  ViWt^*i  measured 
vertically  from  A. 
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At  D  the  B.M.  ^2^wc*.    Thus  there  is  no  point  of  inflexion  in  AD. 
D  to  B  &t  z  from  A, 

which  may  be  written 

,^      11065     ,        w  (43       y 

43 
a  parabola  with  its  vertex  on  the  left  of  ii,  at  ^c  measured  horizontally  and 

1152^^'  measured  vertically  upwards  from  A. 

43 
At  B  the B.M.  -  --^locK 

The  B.M.  is  nil  when 

»x     ^        43  «     •    ti?  , 

Jw ,  —0  —  —  24^^^^  "^  ^^  ~  2"*  » 

43 

or  «'  +  Trt^c  —  16c*,     i.e. ,  when    z  —  2.59c. 


C  to  B  at  «  from  C, 


^       UJ«'    „5  wz' 

MM^Ra — 2""  48^*^ — 2"' 


a  parabola  with  its  vertex  at  3iV  measured  horizontally  and  ^fM'Vfc*  meas- 
ured vertically  from  C. 

The  B.M.  at  J5-3At«;-8c-^(8c)'-  — g  uw*. 

The  B.M.  is  nil  at  point  given  by 

wz* 
M,-0-3AM>c2r — 2"»    ^'^    z^6fye. 

Ex.  59.  4  continuous  girder  of  two  spans  AB,  BC,  carrying  a  load  of  iini- 
form  intensity  w,  las  one  end  A  fixed,  and  the  other  end  rests  upon  the  support 
at  C.  If  the  bending  moments  at  A  and  B  are  equal,  show  thai  the  spans  are 
in  the  ratio  of  v^  to  v^  and  find  the  reactions  at  the  supports,  Wi  being  the 
load  upon  AB  and  Wt  that  upon  BC. 

Jlf,f,+2J»f,(Z,+W  -  -^(V+V)  -  -jCTT.V  +  W^A'). 
Therefore  Jfi-Aij«— j-  — W^j^W — * 


and 
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Also,       2M,+M, ^,    or    M,-M, ^^ih'--^k. 

^^''^  4      3^2/,      ""12   -    ""'    3TFA-21F,Z„ 

^^  ia"2W^i"2u;i,""2V    ^^     Z,"\2"fr,' 

Taking  moments  about  B, 

Therefore  -'^i"^- 

Also,  ^"^»i-^»-"I     3^2^!, 

^»    2  ^•■"4  /,'^+2^; 

Tr,/6/,Z,'+3/,»~ZA     Tr,/6Z,-h3Z,-tZA     3 
'  4  \  (3/,+2y/,»    /      4^    3/^+2/,    j"8^"- 

W     5 
Hence,  too,  /?,  - TFj  +  TF,  -i^i  -/?.  -^  +  g  ^i- 

Ex.  60.  A  conHntums  girder  of  four  equal  spans,  and  with  one  end  fixed 
at  the  first  support,  carries  a  uniformly  distributed  load.  How  much  must  the 
third  support  he  raised  to  make  the  reactions  equal  (a)  at  the  third  and  f&wrth  sup- 
ports; (&)  at  the  fourth  and  fifth  supportsf 

Ml  Mt  M«  M4  M» 

p  ^ fS £^ #P* 

Rj  Rfl  R«  R4  ^1 

Fig.  539. 

Take  each  span— Z("  100  ft.)  and  let  w  be  the  intensity  of  the  load,  so 
that  102-194  tons. 

From  condition  of  fixture 

wP 

Let  d  be  the  amount  by  which  the  third  support  must  be  raised.  Then,  by 
the  general  equation,  and  taking  Jv  — ^, 
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M,+43f,+Jlf«- -•Y-12^, 

Hence  3f.-l«,._^iV.     M,—g^^^^N, 

30    „    426„     „         41    „    252., 
^-"388"'^- 97^'   ^'-"388"'^ +-97^- 

Taking  moments 

Rj^—^M.^—y^l^^—N (1) 

Rai+Rd'2uil'+M,-^id^~N (2) 

R,3l^R,2l+RJi-^+M,J^wl'+^N.    ....    (3) 

(a)  If  iJa  — /24,  these  three  equations  give 

22    „    774^,    774J^/d         ^    ^      11    u?i« 
388^^'- 97^-97  1^    and    d^j^^-. 

(h)  U Ri'^Ri,  eqs.  (1)  and  (2)  give 

287   „    1182^,    1182  Eld        ^     _,     287  wi* 
388^^  ""oT^'-gr  "F    "'^    ^"4728^- 

The  corresponding  reactions  and  B.Ms,  can  be  easily  deduced. 

Ex.  61.  A  swing-bridge  ABCD,  440  ft,  in  length,  has  equal  arms  AB  and 
CD,  and  rests  upon  rollers  at  B  and  C  which  run  in  a  circular  path  of  22  /(. 
diameter.    Each  arm  is  a  truss  of  9  panels, 

JP              _»M»^  Take  A5«209'-a-CZ>  and 

^c^ o      BC-22'-6. 
,t            0              Kl             a          "l  Ck)nsider  the  eflfect  of  a  load  P 

"i  ^«  ^  ^     tons  concentrated  at  x  ft.  from  A . 

Fig   640  Then 

2Af,(a  +  6)  +Af,6-  -P^(a'-a:») 


and 


Therefore 


SWING-BRIDGE 

(M,6  +  2M.(6  +  a)-0. 


^»        '^a(4a»  +  8o6  +  36»;  2023120*^"     ^^ 
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and 


M.-- 


2(a  +  6)' 


21- 


Putting  A  « 


361 P 


80X729 
to  the  concentration  of  P  at  the  let,  2d,  3d 
be  tabulated  as  follows: 


;,  the  values  of  M,  and  M9  in  foot-tons,  corresponding 

and  8th  panel-points,  may 


Value  of  -. 

Afa. 

3/,. 

-1680A--10.399P 

+  80A-+    .4952P 

-3234A--20.019P 

+  154A»+    .9533P 

-4536A--28.078P 

+  216A«+1.3371P 

-5460A--33.798P 

+  260il-+1.6094P 

5880A--36.398P 

+  280il-+1.7332P 

-5670.4 --35.095P 

+270A-+1.6711P 

-4704A  =  -29.118P 

+224^-+1.3866P 

-2856A«-17.679P 

+  136A-+    .8419P 

Again,  taking  moments  and  simplifjmig, 

^^-20§  +  ^(l-a)'    ^--4389^^^'-^^a' 


^'209^^'' 


R,^ 


'4389' 


The  values  of  the  reactions,  corresponding  to  the  concentrations  of  P  at  the 
1st,  2d,  3d  .  . .  and  8th  panel-points,  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


Bof  — . 
CL 

Rx  in  Tons. 

R2  in  Tons. 

Rz  in  Tons. 

124  in  Tons 

.8391P 

.6561P 

-    .4976P 

.0024P 

.6820P 

1.2713P 

-    .9578P 

.0046P 

.5323P 

1.8047P 

-1.3434P 

.0064P 

.3938P 

2.2156P 

-1.6171P 

.0077P 

.2703P 

2.4629P 

-1.7415P 

.0083P 

.1654P 

2.5057P 

-1.6791P 

.0080P 

.0829P 

2.3037P 

-1.3932P 

.0066P 

.0265P 

1.8153P 

-    .8459P 

.0040P 

Adding  all  these  reactions  together,  the  result  is  8P  tons,  which  verifies 
the  calculations. 
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Similar  values  for  the  B.Ms,  and  reactions  are  obtained  for  the  arm  CD, 
and  by  means  of  the  preceding  tables  the  values  may  be  found  {or  every  dis- 
tribution of  the  panel  load.  Let  1,2,  3, ...  16  denote  the  1st,  2dy  . . .  16th 
panel-points  from  the  point  of  support  A.  The  following  table  of  B.M8.  is 
po^/  easily  prepared: 


Load  Pat 


and  2 
to  3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


Mt  in  Ft.-toiiB. 

-  10.399P 

-  30.418P 

-  58.496P 

-  92.294P 
-128.692P 
-163.787P 
-192.905P 
-210.584P 
-209.7421P 
-208.3555P 
-206.6844P 
-204.9512P 
-203.3418P 
-202.0047P 
-201.0514P 
-200.5562P 


Mt  iQ  Ft.-tonB. 

+  .4952P 
1.4485P 
2.7856P 
4.3950P 
6.1282P 
7.7993P 
9.1859P 

10.0278P 

-  7.6512P 

-  36.7692P 

-  71.8642P 
-108.2622P 
-142.0602P 
-170.1382P 
-190.1572P 
-200.5562P 


The  B.Ms,  in  the  last  line  are  equal,  and  this  must  necessarily  be  the 
I  all  the  panel-points  are  loaded. 
A  similar  table  of  reactions  in  tons  may  also  be  prepared  as  follows: 


LoKiPat 

«.. 

Rf 

K>. 

.     «,. 

.8391P 

.6561P 

-     .4976P 

.0024P 

I  and  2 

1.5211P 

1.9274P 

-  1.4554P 

.0070P 

1  to   3 

2.0534P 

3. 7321 P 

-  2.7988P 

.0134P 

1  "    4 

2.4472P 

5.9477P 

-  4.4169P 

.0211P 

1  "    6 

2.7175P 

8.4106P 

-  6.1574P 

.0294P 

1  "    6 

2.8829P 

10.9163P 

-  7.8365P 

.0374P 

1  "    7 

2.9658P 

13.2200P 

-  9.2297P 

0440P 

1  "    8 

2.9923P 

15.0353P 

-10.0756P 

.0480P 

1  "    9 

2.9963P 

14.1894P 

-  8.2603P 

.0745P 

1  "  10 

3.0029P 

12.7962P 

-  5.9566P 

.1574P 

1  "  11 

3.0109P 

11.1171P 

-  3.4509P 

.3228P 

1"  12 

3.0192P 

9.3766P 

-  0.9880P 

.5931P 

1  "  13 

3.0269P 

7.7585P 

+  1.2276P 

.9869P 

1  "  14 

3.0333P 

6.4151P 

3.0323P 

1.5192P 

1"  15 

3.0379P 

5.4573P 

4.3036P 

2.2012P 

1  "  16 

3.0403P 

4.9597P 

4.9597P 

3.0403P 

Adding  the  last  line  together  it  is  foimd  that  the  total  sum  of  the  reac- 
tions is  16P,  which  verifies  the  calculations 
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The  B.M.  and  S.F.  diagrams  for  all  distributions  of  the  panel  load  can  now. 
be  easily  drawn. 

25.  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Continuous  Girders. — 
The  advantages  claimed  for  continuous  girders  are  facility  of  erec- 
tion, a  smaller  average  B.M.  and  therefore  a  saving  in  the  flange 
material,  the  concentration  of  the  maximum  B.M.  over  the  piers, 
and  the  removal  of  a  portion  pf  the  weight  from  the  centre  of  a 
span  towards  the  piers.  Circumstances,  however,  may  modify  these 
advantages,  and  even  render  them  completely  valueless.  The 
flange  stresses  are  governed  by  the  position  of  the  points  of  inflexion, 
which  under  a  moving  load  will  fluctuate  through  a  distance  de- 
pendent upon  the  number  of  intermediate  supports  and  upon  the 
nature  of  the  loading.  In  bridges  in  which  the  ratio  of  the  dead 
load  to  the  live  load  is  small  the  fluctuation  is  considerable,  so  that 
for  a  sensible  length  of  the  main  girders  a  passing  train  will  sub- 
ject local  members  to  stresses  which  are  alternately  positive  and 
negative.  This  necessitates  a  local  increase  of  material,  as  each 
membef  must  be  designed  to  bear  a  much  higher  stress  than  if  it 
were  strained  in  one  way  only. 

Again,  the  web  of  a  continuous  girder,  even  under  a  uniformly 
distributed  dead  load,  is  theoretically  heavier  than  if  each  span  were 
independent,  and  its  weight  is  still  further  increased  when  it  has 
to  resist  the  complex  stresses  induced  by  a  moving  load. 

Hence  in  such  bridges  the  slight  saving,  if  there  be  any,  cannot 
be  said  to  counterbalance  the  extra  labor  of  calculation  and  work- 
manship. 

In  girders  subjected  to  a  dead  load  only,  and  in  bridges  in  which 
the  ratio  of  the  dead  load  to  the  live  load  is  large,  the  saving  be- 
comes more  marked  and  increases  with  the  number  of  intermediate 
supports,  being  theoretically  a  maximum  when  the  number  is  in- 
finite. This  maximuum  economy  may  be  approximated  to  in 
practice  by  making  the  end  spans  about  four  fifths  the  intermediate 
spans. 

In  the  calculations  relating  to  the  Theorem  of  Three  Moments, 
it  has  been  assumed  that  the  quantity  EI  is  constant,  while  in  reality 
E,  even  for  mild  steel,  may  vary  10  to  15  per  cent  from  a  mean 
value,  and  /  may  vary  still  more.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  this  variation  has  any  appreciable  effect  if  the  depth  of  the 
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girder  or  truss  changes  gradiLaUy,  but  the  effect  may  become  very 
.  marked  with  a  rapid  change  of  depth,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of  swing- 
bridges  of  the  triangular  type. 

The  graphical  method  of  treatment  may  still  be  employed  by 
substituting  a  reduced  curve  for  the  actual  curve  of  moments, 
formed  by  changing  the  lengths  of  the  ordinates  in  the  ratio  of  the 
value  of  EI  at  a  datum  section  to  EI. 

It  is  often  f oimd  economical  to*  increase  the  depth  of  the  girder 
over  the  piers,  which  introduces  a  local  stiffness  and  moves  the 
points  of  inflexion  farther  from  the  supports.  A  point  of  inflexion 
may  be  made  to  travel  a  short  distance  by  raising  or  depressing 
one  of  the  supports. 

In  order  to  insure  the  full  advantage  of  continuity  the  utmost 
care  and  skill  are  required  both  in  design  and  workmanship.  Al- 
lowance has  to  be  made  for  the  excessive  expansion  and  contraction 
due  to  changes  of  temperature,  and  the  piers  and  abutments  must 
be  of  the  strongest  and  best  description,  so  that  there  shall  be  no 
settlement.  Indeed,  the  difficulties  and  imcertainties  to  .be  dealt 
with  in  the  construction  of  continuous  girders  are  of  such  a  serious 
if  not  insurmoimtable  character  that  American  engineers  have 
almost  entirely  discarded  their  use  except  for  draw-spans. 

Much,  in  fact,  is  mere  guesswork,  and  it  is  usual  in  practice  to 
be  guided  by  experience,  which  confines  the  points  of  inflexion 
within  certain  safe  limits. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  may  prove  desirable  to  fix  the 
points  of  inflexion  absolutely,  and  the  advantages  of  doing  so  are 
(a)  that  the  calculation  of  the  web  stresses  becomes  easy  and  definite 
instead  of  being  complicated  and  even  indeterminate;  (6)  that 
reversed  stresses  (for  which  pin-trusses  are  less  adapted  than  riveted 
trusses)  are  almost  entirely  avoided;  (c)  that  the  stresses  are  not 
sensibly  affected  by  slight  inequalities  in  the  levels  of  the  supports; 
(d)  that  the  straining  due  to  a  change  of  temperature  takes  place 
under  more  favorable  conditions. 

The  fixing  may  be  effected  in  the  following  manner: 

(a)  A  hinge  may  be  introduced  at  the  selected  point. 

The  benefit  of  doing  so  is  very  obvious  when  circiunstances 
require  a  wide  centre  span  and  two  short  side  spans. 

(6)  If  the  web  is  open,  i.e.,  lattice-work,  the  point  of  inflexion 
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in  the  upper  flange  may  be  fixed  by  cutting  the  flange  at  the  selected 
point  and  lowering  one  of  the  supports  so  as  to  produce  a  slight 
opening  between  the  severed  parts.  The  position  of  the  point  of 
inflexion  in  the  lower  flange  is  then  defined  by  the  condition  that  the 
algebraic  siun  of  the  horizontal  components  of  the  stresses  in  the 
diagonals  intersected  by  a  line  joining  the  two  points  of  inflexion 
is  zero. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  fixing  of  the  points 
of  inflexion,  or  the  cutting  of  the  chords,  destroys  the  property  of 
continuity,  and,  indeed,  is  the  essential  distinction  between  a  con- 
tinuous girder  and  a  cantilever.  A  combined  cantilever  and  girder 
possesses  all  the  advantages  and  none  of  the  disadvantages  of  a 
continuous  girder. 

Four  methods  may  be  followed  in  the  erection  of  a  continuous 
girder,  viz.: 

1.  It  may  be  built  on  the  ground  and  lifted  into  place. 

2.  It  may  be  built  on  the  groimd  and  rolled  endwise  over  the 
piers.  As  the  bridge  is  pushed  forward,  the  forward  end  acts  as  a 
cantilever  for  the  whole  length  of  a  span  imtil  the  next  pier  is 
reached.    This  method  of  erection  is  common  in  France. 

3.  It  may  be  built  in  position  on  a  scaffold. 

4.  Each  span  may  be  erected  separately  and  continuity  pro- 
duced by  securely  jointing  consecutive  ends,  having  drawn  to- 
gether the  upper  flanges.  A  more  effective  distribution  of  the 
material  is  often  made  by  leaving  a  Uttle  space  between  the  flanges 
and  forming  a  wedge-shaped  joint. 

26.  Hazimtun  Bending  Moments  at  the  Points  of  Support  of  Con- 
tinuous Girders  of  n  Euqai  Spans. 

Let  the  figure  represent  a  continuous  girder  of  n  spans,  1,  2,  3, 
.  .  .  n  — 1  being  the  n— 1  intermediate  supports. 

0         12       3  T-\    T    r  +  1 n-l      n 

■~|         A       A       A       A      A      A   ~A      A      A      A      A        T^ 

Fig.  641. 

Case  I.  Assume  all  the  spans  to  be  of  the  same  length  I,  and 
let  w\,  W2,  .  ,  .  Wn-ij  Wn  be  the  intensities  of  loads  imiformly  dis- 
tributed over  the  1st,  2d,  .  .  .  (n— l)th  and  nth  spans,  respectively. 
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By  the  Theorem  of  Three  Moments, 


4mi+m2^'"^iwi+W2), (1) 

mi+4m2+m3^'"T(w2+WB), (2) 

m2+4m3+m4t'^ --^(wz+wa),  ......  (3) 

P 

m8+4m4+m5=-j(t^4+t^6), (4) 

P 

m4+4m5+m6=-7(w?6-l-t^6) (5) 


P 

mn-3-h4mn-2  +  mn-l=  -4(«?n-2+t^n-l),  •       (n-2) 

p 
mn-2+4mn-i  =-;|-(^n-i +«?«).     •      •     (n-1) 

mi  and  mn  are  both  zero,  as  the  girder  is  supposed  to  be  resting 
upon  the  abutments  at  0  and  n. 

From  these  (n-1)  equations,  the  bending  moments  mi,  m^, 
.  .  .  m„-.i  may  be  foimd  in  tenns  of  the  distributed  loads. 

Eliminating  m2  from  2  and  3, 

P 
mi  —  15mz—4m4=^-j{(w2+Wz)—A(wz+W4)\.    .    .     (xi) 

Eliminating  ma  from  4  and  xi, 

P 
mi  -h  56m4  -h  ISms  =  -  j  { (1^2 + ^3)  -  4(ii?3 + ii?4)  +  15{wa + tt^g) } .     (X2) 

Eliminating  m4  from  5  and  X2, 
mi  —  209m5— 56mfl 

=  -  jj(W?2-|-t^8)-4(ti?3+t(?4)  +  15(l£?4-|-t^6)-56(ll?5  +  l£?6){.        •        (X3) 
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Finally,  by  successively  eliminating  me,  me,    ...  mn-39 

p 

the  upper  or  lower  sign  being  taken  for  the  terms  within  the  brackets 
according  as  n  is  odd  or  even,  and  the  coefficients  On-i,  an^2,  (h^^z, 
.  .  .  being  given  by  the  law, 

ttn-l  =4an-2  — an-8, 
an-2  =4an-3  — On-4, 


a5=4a4— 03=209, 
a4=4a3— a2=  56, 
a3=»4a2— ai=  15, 
a2=4ai  =  4, 
ai  =  l. 


Commencing  with  equations  n— 3  and  n— 2,  and  proceeding  as 
before, 

p 

a«-.imi  ±mn-l  =  -  j{an-2(t^l  +t^2)~an-3(t^2+ti?3)  +an-4(w^3 -1-^74) 

-.    .    .  ±15(t(?n-4  +  W;n-3)=F4(lPn-3  +  t^n-2)±(^/^n-2+W;„-i)},         (2) 

the  upper  or  lower  sign  being  taken  for  the  terms  within  the  brackets 
according  as  n  is  odd  or  even. 

Solving  the  two  equations  y  and  z, 
p 
mi(a2n-i-l)=-;|-|a„-ian-2t^i  +  (a„-ian-2-fln-ian-3-lt«')2 

—  (an- ifln-S  —  ^^n- 1^11-4 --3)t/?3  +  .    •    •  ±  (Sttn-l +an-4  —  afi-3)^n-2 

±  (a»-l  4-an-3-an-2l^n-l  ^an-2)t^n!, 
P 

and    ±mn-i(a2n-i-l)=  -^{  -an-2t^i  +  (an-i+an-3-an-2)t^2 

—  (3an-l  +  an-4  -  an^3)Wz  T  (an- ian-3  —  fln-ian-4  —3)tl?n-2 
±(an-ian-2  — an-lfln-S  — l)t^n-l±an-ian-2W?n}. 
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Hence,  since  Wi,  t(?2,  .  .  .  ti^n  are  positive  integers,  the  value  of 
m»  will  be  greatest  when  wi,  W2,  Wa,  w^,  Wg,  .  .  .  are  greatest  and 
W3,  w^,  W7,  .  .  .  are  least;  and  the  value  of  nin-i  will  be  greatest 
when  Wn,  t(?n-i,  t^n-s,  t^n-4,  ...  are  greatest  and  Wn^2,  rv^--^ 
Wn-^^j  ...  are  least.  In  other  words,  the  bending  moments  at 
the  1st  and  (n  — l)th  intermediate  supports  have  their  maximum 
values  when  the  two  spans  adjacent  to  the  support  in  question, 
and  then  every  alternate  span,  are  loaded,  and  the  remaining  spans 
imloaded. 

W2,  ma,  .  .  .  mn-2  naay  now  be  easily  determined. 

Thus,  by  eq.  (1), 

m2=  -j(t(;i+t(?2)-4mi 

{2  r  4 

"-41  (^1  •^^2)~q2^^    ^^an-^lOn-Ztgl 

..  +  (an-ia»-2— fln-lfln-a  — 1)W^2—  .    .    .f 
P 

■  ^a7a2 v\  { (^^^-1  *"  1  -4an-ian-2)i^i 

+  (a2n-i-l-4an-ian-2+4a««ian-3 +4)1^2 -h.  .  .} 

But  On-i  =4an-2 -«n-3.    Therefore 
P 

m2°-^.2_    _1)    {~(<^~iqn~3  +  l)^?l  +  (3an-ian-3+3)tg2  +  .    .    .}, 

and  is  greatest  when  W2i  Wz,  w^,  1^7,  ..  .  are  greatest  and  wi,  w^ 
w^,  i£?8,  .  .  .  are  least. 

Similarly,  by  eqs.  (1)  and  (2), 

P  P 

P 

■{  (an-4an-i  +4)tx;i  -  (3a„-ian-4  +  I2V2 


+  (llan-ian-4+44)t(?3-h  .  .  .}, 
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and  is  greatesl  when  wi,  Wz,  w^j  w^^  w^,  ...  sue  greatest  and  W2, 
^59  ^7f  ^9f  •  •  •  &i^  least. 

Thus  the  general  principle  may  be  enunciated,  that  *'in  a  harir 
zontal  cantintuyus  girder  of  n  equal  spanSf  with  its  ends  resting  upon 
two  abutments,  the  bending  moment  at  an  intermediate  support  is 
greatest  when  the  two  spams  adjacent  to  such  support,  and  the  alternate 
spans  counting  in  both  directions,  carry  uniformly  distributed  loads, 
the  remainder  of  the  spans  bemg  unloaded.^' 

Case  II.  The  principle  deduced  in  Case  I  also  holds  true  when 
the  loads  are  distributed  in  any  arbitrary  manner. 

Consider  the  effect  of  a  weight  w  in  the  rth  span  concentrated 
at  a  point  distant  p  from  the  (r--l)th  support. 

By  the  Theorem  of  Three  Moments, 

4mi+W2=0, (1) 

mi+4m2+ma=0, (2) 

m2+4m8+m4=»0,    I    ......    (3) 


mr-2+4mr-i+mr=-t^(P-p^)  =  -il,  suppose  .    .    .    (r— 1) 
=  -ii;y(Z-p)(2Z-p)=-B,  suppose,  ;    .    (r) 

mr-h4T7lr+l+mr+2    =0,  (r+1) 

mn-8+4mn-2+mn-i=0, (n-2) 

inn-i+4mn-i  =0 (n-1) 

By  equations  (1),  (2),  (3),  .  .  .  (r~2), 

11  1  ^1  ^mr-i 

4  15  OO  an-2  flr-1 
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the  upper  or  lower  sign  being  taken  according  as  r  is  even  or 
od(L 

Byequations(n-l),  (n-2),  (n--3),  ...  (r -hi), 

mr+2        ,  nir+i     -r     mr 
=  T- =  ±z =  -r 


The  coefficients  a  are  given  by  the  same  law  as  for  the  coeffi- 
cients a  in  Case  I.    Thus 

Or- 2  ,  <ln-r 

mr-2==~ 'Wr-i     and    mr4.i= m^. 

Substituting  these  values  of  mr-2  and  nv+i  in  the  (r  — l)th  and 
rth  equations, 

and  t?v-i+mJ4 ^^^^^)^  -B^nir^i+myC, 

\        an-r+2/ 

where  ft=4-^^=^    and    c-4— ■^^^=^. 

Hence,  solving  the  last  two  equations, 

Ac-B        ^  Bb-A 

The  ratios  — ^--  and  — ^^^^^  are  each  less  than  unity,  and  hence 

6  and  c  are  each  <4  and  >3. 

It  may  now  easily  be  shown  that  Ac—B  and  fi6— A  are  each 
positive.    Hence  mr-i  and  m,.  are  both  of  the  same  sign. 

The  bending  moment  niq  at  any  intermediate  support  on  the 
left  of  r- 1  is  given  by 

mg=  +-~^-mr-i  if  q  and  r  are  the  one  even  and  the  other  odd, 
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or 

mq= ^-mr-1  if  q  aad  r  are  both  even  or  both  odd. 

'*r"~'  1 

Thus  the  bending  moment  at  the  gth  support  is  increased  in 
the  former  case  and  diminished  in  the  latter. 
If  5  is  on  the  right  of  r, 

mg=»  +  ^""^"'"  nir  if  q  and  r  are  both  even  or  both  odd, 

or 

m,=  ~  **~^'^  Mr  if  q  and  r  are  the  one   even   and  the  other  odd, 

Ctn-r+2 

and  the  bending  moment  on  the  5th  support  is  increased  in  the 
former  case  and  diminished  in  the  latter. 

Thus  the  general  principle  may  be  enunciated,  that,  ^*in  a 
horizontal  continuous  girder  of  n  equal  spans,  with  its  ends  resting 
upon  two  abutments,  the  bending  moment  at  an  intermediate  support 
is  greatest  when  the  two  spans  adjacent  to  such  support,  and  the 
alternate  spans  counting  in  both  directions,  are  loaded,  the  remainder 
of  the  spans  being  unloaded. 

Case  III.  The  same  general  principle  still  holds  true  when  the 
two  end  spans  are  of  different  lengths. 

E.g.,  let  the  length  of  the  first  span  be  kl,  k  being  a  numerical 
coefficient,  and  let  2(1  H-A)  =x. 

Eq.  (1)  now  becomes 

mix-\'m2—0. 

Proceeding  as  before, 

mi        WI2        mz    m^ 

61         62         bz         64        '  •  •  ' 

the  coefficients  61,  62,  63,  .  .  .  being  given  by  the  same  law  as  before, 
vias., 

61  =  1, 

bz='U)2'-bi^4x  —  l, 
64=463 -&2  =  15x-4, 
66=463-62  =  66x-15, 
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The  two  sets  of  coefficients  (a)  and  (6)  are  identical  when  x=4, 
and  when  x>4,  all  the  coefficients  b  except  the  first  (&i«l)  are 
numerically  increased. 

Hence  the  same  general  results  will  follow. 

N.B, — The  equations  giving  niq  are  simple  and  easily  applicable 
in  practice.    They  may  be  written 

^  -.  ±— ^ ^^ — r-  if  g  is  on  the  left  of  r, 

and  m<,=  ±    ^"^'^^  - — —•  if  q  is  on  the  right  of  r. 

ttn-r+i  w:— 1       ' 

If  there  are  several  weights  on  the  rth  span, 

il^i-^CP-pZ)    and    B^Iw^{l^pX2l-p). 

Ex.  62.  The  viaduct  over  the  Osse  consists  of  two  end  spans,  each  of  94  ft., 
and  five  in  ermediate  spans,  each  of  126  ft.  The  platform  is  carried  by  two  main 
girders  which  are  continuous  from  end  to  end.  The  total  dead  load  upon  the 
girders  may  he  tak  n  at  one  ton  {of  2000  lbs,)  per  lineal  foot. 

Denote  the  supports,  taken  in  order,  by  the  letters  a.  b,  c,  d,  e,  /,  g,  h,  and 
let  it  be  required  to  find  the  maximum  bending  moment  at  d  when  the  bridge 
is  subjected  to  an  additional  proof  load  of  IJ  tons  per  lineal  foot. 

The  spans  ab,  cd,  de,  fg  of  each  girder  carry  1 J  tons  per  lineal  foot. 

The  spans  be,  ef,  gh  of  each  girder  carry  i  ton  per  lineal  foot. 

Denoting  the  bending  moments  at  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  /,  p,  A,  respectively,  by 
w„  m„  . . .  Wg,  the  intermediate  spans  by  I,  the  end  spans  by  kl,  and  remem- 
bering that  m,  -0  -mg,  we  have 

27n,(A;  + 1)  +  m,  -  -  J  (Wi  +  J), 
p 

p 
m5+4m,  +  m7--^(J  +  lJ), 
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But  A;  «M  -i,  very  nearly. 
Therefore 


7wi, +2Wa«=  — J-   -^, 

P  7 
m,+4m8+t?i4=  —  7"  ^, 


P  5 
m»+4m4+m5--|-  ^, 


Z^   7 


Z'   7 
n>5  4^4fn,+m7--;j  2' 


2m, +  7^7=-^  -J. 
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(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


Fromeqs.  (1),  (2),  (3), 
Fromeqs.  (4),  (5),  (6), 


P   JU7 
97m4  +  26m5--^  ^. 


71     070 

26m<  +  97m»--j  =^. 


Heuce  nu,  the  maximum  required, 
V     19151 


'  -605.5  ft.-tona. 


4   8X8733 
Table  of  Resiliences  op  Spring  Materials.* 


Maximum 

Tensile  or 

Compressive 

Stress  in 
Thousands 
of  Pounds 
which  wUl 
not  Produce 
Set. 

^in 

MUlions 

of  Pounds 

per 

Square 

Inch. 

2E 

Shear 
Stress  in 
Thousands 
of  Pounds  • 
which  will 
not  Produce 
Set. 

Oin 

MUlions 

of  Pounds 

'^ 

Brass 

6.95 

80 
190 
4.3 
4.5 

•6.2 

35 

70.5 

19.7 

24 

9.2 
30 
36 
15 

8 

9.9 
30 
30 
14 
29 

2.62 
107 
501 
.62 
1.26 
2 
20 
83 

13.86 
10 

5.2 
64 
145 
2.9 

4.15 
26.5 
53 

14.5 
20 

3.4 
11 
13 

5.6 

3.7 
11 
11 

5.25 
10.5 

4 

Cast  steel,  unhardened  . . 

Oast  steel,  hardened 

CoDDer 

186 
809 
.75 

XY*^*^ 

Glass 

Oun-metal 

2.33 

Mild  steel 

32 

Mild  steel,  hardened 

Phosphor-bronze 

Wrought  iron 

128 
20 
19 

♦  Perry's  "Applied  Mechanics.'' 
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EXAMPLES. 


z.  A  flat  spiral  spring  .2  in.  wide  and  .03  in.  thick  is  subjected  to  a  bend- 
ing moment  of  10  in.-lbs.     Find  its  radius  of  curvature,  E  being  36,000,000  lbs. 

Ans.  1.62  ins. 

2.  A  straight  strip  of  tempered  steel  .7  in.  broad,  .1  in.  thick  (represent- 
ing the  depth  of  a  beam),  is  subjected  to  a  bending  moment  of  100  in.-lbs. 
Find  its  radius  of  curvature.  Ans.  21  ins. 

3.  Whit  is  the  greatest  stress  in  a  bar  which  is  subject  to  a  bending 
moment  of  4000  in.-lbs  (1)  if  the  section  is  a  circle  of  J  in.  radius;  (2)  if  of 
I  form,  2  ins.  deep  and  1  in.  wide,  the  web  and  flanges  each  being  f  in.  thick? 

Ans.  (1)  5.4  tons;  (2)  3.1  tons. 

4.  A  3"  X  I"  steel  bar  is  bent  into  a  circle  of  50  ft.  radius.  Find  the 
maximum  stress  induced  in  the  material,  the  coeflicient  of  elasticity  being 
28,000,000  Ibs./sq.  in.  Ans.  8750  lbs. 

5.  A  square  bar  fXf  is  subjected  to  a  bending  moment  of  350  in.-lbs. 
What  is  the  greatest  stress  in  the  bar,  and  the  radius  of  the  circle  into 
which  it  is  bent,  E  being  taken  at  2,000,000  Ibs./sq.  in.? 

Ans.  4978  lbs.;  12.5  ft. 

6.  A  2"X  1"  bar  is  bent  into  the  arc  of  a  circle  of  1000  ft.  radius.  Find  the 
moment  of  resistance  and  the  maximum  stress  developed,  E  being  30,000,000 
Ibs./sq.  in.  Ans.  1250  lbs./8q.  in.;  408J  in.-lbs. 

7.  A  round  steel  rod  J  in.  in  diameter,  resting  upon  supports  A  and  B^ 
4  ft.  apart,  projects  1  ft.  beyond  A  and  9  ins.  beyond  B.  The  extremity 
beyond  A  is  loaded  with  a  weight  of  12  lbs.,  and  that  beyond  B  with  a  weight 
of  16  lbs.  Neglecting  the  weight  of  the  rod,  investigate  the  curvature  of  the 
rod  between  the  supports,  and  calculate  the  greatest  deflection  between  A 
and  B.  Find  also  the  greatest  intensity  of  stress  in  the  rod  due  to  the  two 
applied  forces.     (^-30,000,000  lbs.) 

An^.  Neutral  axis  between  A  and  B  is  arc  of  a  circle;  .45  in.;  11,750 
Ibs./sq.  in. 

8.  One  side  of  a  plate  of  metal  is  at  ^,C  and  the  other  is  at  O^^C.  The 
plate  when  cold  is  plane;  what  is  now  its  curvature?  What  is  the  greatest 
stress  in  the  material  if  curvature  be  prevented?  Ans.  Ea{dy-e.^. 

g.  At  a  certain  point  a  bar  is  subjected  to  a  bending  moment  of  4000  in.-lbs., 
the  greatest  stress  in  the  material  being  10,000  lbs./sq.  in.  If  the  bar  is  of 
circular  section,  And  its  diameter ;  if  it  Is  square  in  section,  find  the  side.  If 
its  coefficient  of  elasticity  is  28,000,000  lbs.,  find  the  curvature. 

Ans.  1.59  ins.;   1.48  ins.;  radios  of  curvature,  186.2  ft.  and  172.8  ft. 

zo.  A  horizontal  beam  of  depth  d,  breadth  6,  and  length  12  ft.  rests  upon 
supports  at  the  ends.  A  wei^t  TT,  at  the  centre  deflects  the  beam  .1  in. 
when  the  side  of  length  6  is  vertical.  An  additional  weight  of  1250  lbs.  is 
required  to  produce  the  same  deflection  when  the  side  of  length  d  is  vertical. 
lid^2h  and  if  ^-1,200,000  lbs.,  find  the  sectional  area  of  the  beam  and  the 
cnaximum  skin  stress.  Ans»  72  sq.  ins.;  4l6f  lbs./sq.  in. 
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11.  A  band-saw  is  i  in.  wide,  .02  in.  thick,  and  passes  over  two  puUeyB 
each  12  ins.  in  diameter.  If  the  tight  tension  is  100  lbs.  find  the  maximum 
intensity  of  stress  in  the  band.     (E -30,000,000  lbs.)     Ans.  15,000  Ibs./sq.  in. 

12.  A  steel  strip  2''X.1"  has  an  initial  curvature  of  .0025.  Find  the  B.M. 
and  the  corresponding  maximum  stress  developed  in  the  material  which  will 
(a)  straighten  the  strip;  (6)  give  it  a  curvature  m  the  opposite  direction  equal 
to  the  initial  curvature,  E  being  36,000,000  lbs./sq.  in. 

Ans.  (a)  15  m.-lbs.;  4500  lbs./sq.  in.;  (6)  30  in.-lbs.,  9000  lbs./sq.  in. 

13.  A  laminated  spring  of  3  ft.  span  has  20  plates,  each  375  in.  thick  and 
2.95  ins.  wide.  Calculate  the  deflection  when  centrally  loaded  with  5  tons. 
{E  « 1 1,600  tons/sq.  in.)  Ans.  2.45  ins. 

14.  A  laminated  spring  of  40  ins.  span  has  twelve  plates  each  .375  in.  thick 
and  3.40  ins.  wide.  Calculate  the  deflection  when  centrally  loaded  with  4  tons. 
(J^ -=11,600  tons/sq.  in.)  Ans.  3.9  ins. 

15.  A  laminated  spring  of  75  ins.  span  has  thirteen  plates,  each  .39  inch 
thick  and  3.5  ins.  wide.  Calculate  the  deflection  when  centrally  loaded  with 
1  ton.     (^«  11,600  tons/sq.  in.)  Ans.  5  ins. 

16.  The  section  through  the  back  of  a  hook  is  a  trapezium  with  the  wide 
side  inwards.  The  narrow  side  is  1  in.  and  the  wide  side  2  ins.;  the  depth 
of  the  section  is  2^  ins.;  the  line  of  pull  is  1^  ins.  from  the  wide  side  of  the  sec- 
tion. Calculate  the  load  on  {he  hook  that  will  produce  a  tensile  skin  stress 
of  7  tons/sq.  in.  Ans.  3.87  tons. 

17.  A  steel  S"Xi"  eye-bar  has  a  4-in.  pin-hole  and  an  8-in.  head.  The 
stress  along  the  bar  is  30,000  lbs.,  but  its  line  of  action  is  J  in.  from  the  axis 
of  the  bar.  Find  the  maximum  and  minimum  stresses  in  the  main  body,  of 
the  bar,  -and  also  in  the  metal  at  a  diametral  section  through  the  pin-hole  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  of  stress.    Ans.  13,333^  lbs.;  0;  12,142f,  7857f  lbs. 

18.  The  direction  of  the  30,000  lbs.  pull  on  a  6'' XI"  eye-bar  is  parallel 
to  and  1  in.  from  the  axis.  Find  the  maximum  and  minimum  stresses  in 
the  material.  Ans.  10,000  lbs.  and  0. 

19.  If  the  pin-holes  for  a  bridge  eye-bar  were  drilled  out  of  truth  sideways 
and  the  main  body  of  the  bar  were  5  ins.  wide  and  2  ins.  thick,  what  proportion 
would  the  maximum  stress  bear  to  the  mean  over  any  cross-section  of  the 
bar  at  which  the  mean  line  of  force  was  i  in.  from  the  middle  of  the  section? 

Ans.  23  to  20. 

20.  Calculate  the  maximum  and  minimum  stresses  in  a  member  of  circular 
section  1^  ins.  in  diameter  when  subjected  to  a  pull  of  6000  lbs.  and  a  bend- 
ing moment  of  4000  in.-lbs.  Ans.  15,462  lbs.  and  8674  lbs./sq.  in. 

21.  A  bar  of  steel  2J"Xf"  in  section  is  subjected  to  a  pull  of  15  tons. 
The  mean  line  of  the  load  passes  i  in.  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  sec- 
tion in  the  direction  of  the  width  of  the  bar.  Find  the  greatest  and  least 
stress  on  the  bar.  Ans.  34.82  and  21  tons/sq.  in. 

22.  The  horizontal  section  of  a  crane-hook  is  a  rectangle  3.5  ins.  in  width, 
the  thickness  of  the  hook  being  1.3  ins.  The  stress  in  a  horizontal  section 
is  not  to  exceed  6  tons/sq.  in.  Find  the  maximum  load  which  can  be  raised, 
the  horizontal  distance  between  the  centre  of  the  section  and  the  line  of  action 
of  the  load  being  2.5  ins.  Ans.  5.614  tons. 
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33.  In  a  steel  S'^XH''  eye-bar  it  was  found  that  the  line  of  action  of  a 
stress  of  160,000  lbs.  was  .25  in.  from  the  centre.  Calculate  the  extra  stress 
produced  by  this.  Ans.  3000  lbs./sq.  in. 

24.  An  iron  bar  is  rectangular  in  section,  its  width  being  3  ins.  and  its  thick- 
ness 1  in.  The  tensile  strength  of  the  metal  is  50,000  lbs./8q.  in.  find  the 
total  tensile  force  which  will  break  the  bar,  the  line  of  action  of  the  pull  being 
}  in.  distant  from  the  axis  of  the  bar.  Arts.  85,714f  lbs. 

25.  A  tension  bar  8  ins.  wide  and  H  li^-  thick,  is  slightly  cm^ed  in  the 
plane  of  its  width,  so  that  the  mean  line  of  the  stress  passes  2  ins.  from  the  axis 
at  the  middle  of  the  bar  Calculate  the  maximum  and  minimum  stresses  in 
the  material.    Total  load  on  bar,  25  tons.  Ans.  6i  and  H  tons/sq.  in. 

26.  A  tension  bar  of  T  section  has  a  2"xy  flange  and  a  4t"XY'  web. 
The  line  of  action  of  the  pull  P  on  the  bar  is  1  in.  from  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  sectfon.  Find  the  maximum  and  minimum  stresses  developed  in  the 
metal.  Ans,  |HP  and  ifiP  or  «4P  and  A^P. 

27.  A  horizontal  beam  of  weight  P  rests  at  the  ends  in  recesses.  A  weight 
W  suspended  from  the  centre  of  the  beam  by  a  string  3  ft.  in  length  makes 
60  revolutions  per  minute.  Und  the  minimum  value  of  P  so  that  the  beam  may 
not  rise  out  of  the  recesses.  Ans.  iWP- 

28.  Find  the  skin  stress  due  to  bending  in  a  connecting-rod  from  the 
following  data:  Radius  of  crank,  10  ins.;  length  of  rod,  4ft.;  diameter  of  rod, 
3  ins. ;  nimiber  of  revolutions  per  minute,  120. 

29.  The  coupling-rod  of  a  locomotive  is  10  ft.  in  length,  the  crank-radius 
is  1  ft.  in  length,  and  the  driving-wheels  are  6  ft.  in  diameter.  What  must 
be  the  depth  of  the  rod  if  the  stress  in  t  is  not  to  exceed  5  tons  per  square 
inch  at  70  miles  an  hour?  Ans.  11.28  ins. 

30.  A  locomotive  has  two  piurs  of  6-ft.  driving-wheels  and  8-ft.  coupling* 
rods  6  ins.  deep,  of  wrought  iron,  capable  of  withstanding  a  working  load  of 
20,000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  cranks  are  12  ins.  in  length,  find  the  speed 
corresponding  to  the  greatest  centrifugal  force.       Ans.  90.6  miles  per  hour. 

31.  A  shaft  5^  ins.  deep  X  5  ins.  wide  X  98  ins.  long  has  one  end  absolutely 
fixed,  while  at  the  other  a  wheel  turns  at  the  rate  of  270  revolutions  per  minute; 
a  weight  of  20  lbs.  is  concentrated  in  the  rim,  its  centre  of  gravity  toeing  2^ 
ft.  from  the  axis  of  the  shaft,  find  the  maximum  stress  in  the  material  of 
the  shaft,  and  also  find  the  maximum  deviation  of  the  shaft  from  the  straight, 
E  being  27,000,000  lbs.  Ans.  4860  lbs.  per/sq.  in. ;  .31431  in. 

32.  An  iron  bar  12  ft.  long  and  6  ins.  deep  is  held  freely  at  the  ends  and 
rapidly  rotated,  every  point  in  its  axis  describing  a  circle  of  24  ins.  radius. 
Find  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  for  which  the  maximimi  intensity 
of  stress  is  40,000  lbs./8q.  in. 

33*  A  2-in.  wrought-iron  bar  10  ft.  long  is  held  at  the  ends  and  is  whirled 
about  a  parallel  axis  at  the  rate  of  50  revolutions  per  minute.  If  the  distance 
between  the  axis  of  the  bar  and  the  axis  of  rotation  is  10  ft.,  find  the  maximum 
stress  to  which  the  material  is  subjected.  Ans.  17,148.5  lbs./sq.  in. 

34.  A  steel  coupling-rod  for  a  locomotive  with  6-ft.  drivers  and  a  crank- 
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radius  of  1  ft.  is  10  ft.  long  and  has  an  I  crossHsection  with  a  4"xy  web 
and  equal  2''xy^  flanges.  Find  the  maximum  intensity  of  stress  for  a  speed 
of  80  miles  per  hour.  Ans.  20,265  Ibs./sq.  in. 

35.  The  coupling-rod  of  a  locomotive  is  of  uniform  I  section  and  of  the 
following  dimensions:  Depth -^B  ins.,  width  «3  ins.,  thickness  of  web  —li  ins., 
thickness  of  flanges —l  in.,  length  between  centres  =-91  ins.  The  driving- 
wheels  have  a  diameter  of  82  ins.  and  the  crank-throw  is  14  ins.  Assmning 
that  the  rod  weighs  .3  Ib./cu.  in.,  find  the  maximum  stress  due  to  bending 
when  the  engine  runs  at  70  miles  per  hour.  Ana,  9493  lbs./sq.  in. 

36.  Pind  the  bending  stress  in  the  middle  section  of  a  coupling-rod  of 
rectangular  section  from  the  following  data:  Radius  of  coupling-crank,  11  ins.; 
length  of  coupling-rod,  8  ft.;  depth  of  coupling-rod,  4.5  ins.;  width,  2  ins.; 
revolutions  per  minute,  200. 

If  the  rod  has  an  I  section  with  a  3"  XI''  web,  what  will  the  bending  stress 
be? 

37.  Assuming  that  one  half  of  the  force  exerted  by  the  steam  on  one 
piston  of  a  locomotive  is  transmitted  through  a  coupling-rod,  find  the  maximum 
stress  in  the  two  rods.  Diameter  of  cylinder,  16  ins.;  steam-pressure,  140 
lbs./sq.  in.  Arts,  482.7  lbs./sq.  in. 

38.  Determine  the  isosceles  section  of  maximmn  strength  which  can  be 
cut  out  of  a  circular  section  of  given  diameter,  and  compare  the  strengths  of 
the  two  sections.  Ans,  i/-|Xdiam.;  175v/5to  1782. 

39.  Show  that  the  moments  of  resistance  of  an  elliptic  section  and  of  the 
strongest  rectangular  section  that  can  be  cut  out  of  the  same  are  in  the  ratio 
of  99v^to  112,  and  that  the  areas  of  the  sections  are  in  the  ratio  of  33  to 
14V2. 

40.  Show  that  the  moments  of  resistance  of  an  isosceles  triangular  section 
and  of  the  strongest  rectangular  section  that  can  be  cut  out  of  the  same  are 
in  the  ratio  of  27  to  16,  and  that  the  areas  of  the  two  sections  are  in  the  ratio 
of  9  to  4. 

41.  Determine  the  dimensions  of  the  strongest  section  in  the  form  of  (a) 
a  rectangle  with  vertical  sides,  (6)  an  isosceles  triangle  with  horizontal  base, 
that  can  be  cut  out  of  an  elliptical  section  having  a  vertical  major  axis  of 
length  2p  and  a  minor  axis  of  length  2q. 

Ans.  (a)  depth  of  rect.  «pv^;  width  of  rect.  =5. 

(6)  depth  of  triangle  =Jp;  base  of  triangle  "o"'^^- 

42.  Determine  the  isosceles  section  of  maximum  strength  which  can  be  cut 
out  of  a  circular  section  of  given  diameter,  and  compare  the  strengths  of  the 
two  sections.  Ans.  //=f  Xdiam.;  175 V^:  1782. 

43.  A  round  and  a  square  beam  of  equal  length  and  equally  loaded  are 
to  be  of  equal  strength.  Find  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  to  the  side  of  the 
square.  Ans.  'V^-i^. 

44*  Compare  the  relative  strengths  of  two  rectangular  beams  of  equal 
length,  the  breadth  (6)  and  depth  (d)  of  one  being  the  depth  (&)  and  breadth 
(d)  of  the  other.  Ans.  d*;b^. 

45-  Compare  the  unifonnly  distributed  loads  which  can  be  borne  by  two 
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i)eam3  of  rectangular  section,  the  several  linear  dimensions  of  the  one  being 
n  times  the  corresponding  dimensions  of  the  other.  Also  compare  the  moments 
of  resistance  of  corresponding  sections.  Ans.  n';  n*. 

46.  Compare  the  moments  of  resistance  to  bending  of  a  rectangular  sec- 
tion and  of  the  rhomboidal  and  isosceles  sections  which  can  be  inscribed  in 
the  rectangle,  the  base  of  the  triangle  being  the  lower  edge  of  the  rectangle. 

Ans.  4:1:1  or  4:1:2. 

47.  Compare  the  relative  strengths  of  two  beams  of  the  same  length  and 
material  (a)  when  the  sections  are  similar  and  have  areas  in  the  ratio  of  1  to 
4;  (6)  when  one  section  is  a  circle  and  the  other  a  square,  a  side  of  the  latter 
being  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  former.        Ans.  (a)  1  to  8;  (6)  56  to  33.    - 

48.  Compare  the  strength  of  a  cylindrical  beam  with  the  strength  of  the 
strongest  (a)  rectangular  and  (6)  square  beam  that  can  be  cut  from  it. 

Ans,  (a)  112:99v^;  (6)  33:14\/2. 

49.  There  are  two  beams  of  the  same  sectional  area,  the  one  A  being  cir- 
cular and  of  radius  r,  the  other  B  being  square.  A  hollow  square  of  side  r 
is  cut  through  the  middle  of  A.  What  must  be  the  radius  of  a  hollow  round 
through  the  middle  of  B,  so  that  both  sections  may  have  the  same  moment 
of  resistance?    The  sides  of  the  squares  are  vertical.  Ans.  rX.626.    . 

50.  A  triangular  knife-edge  of  a  weighing-machine  overhangs  IJ  inches 
and  supports  a  load  of  2  tons  (assume  evenly  distributed).  Taking  the  trian- 
gle to  be  equilateral,  find  the  requisite  size  for  a  tensile  stress  at  the  apex  of 
10  tons  per  square  inch.  Ans.  1.53  ins. 

51.  A  circular  link  of  a  chain  having  an  internal  diameter  of  3  ins.  is 
made  of  iron  having  a  diameter  of  1  in.  and  one  side  is  cut  through.  Deter- 
mine the  maximum  and  minimum  stresses  in  the  link  when  the  chain  is 
loaded  \vith  1000  lbs.  Ans.  21,636  Ibs./sq,  in.  and  19,091  Ibs./sq.  in. 

52.  A  bar  of  larch  6  ft.  long  X  2  ins.  square,  resting  on  supports  at  the 
two  ends,  fails  under  a  load  of  515  lbs.  at  the  centre.  Find  the  breadth  of 
each  of  two  cantilevers,  of  4  ft.  length  by  10  ins.  depth,  made  of  this  ma- 
terial, which  are  to  carry  a  cistern  of  water  weighing  2  tons,  5  being  a  factor 
of  safety.  Ans.  4.15  ins. 

53.  A  rectangular  beam  of  pine  8.9  ins.  deep  by  5  ins.  wide,  of  uniform 
section  throughout,  is  supported  horizontally  on  two  walls  15  ft.  apart. 
What  weight  will  the  beam  safely  carry  at  5  ft.  from  one  of  the  walls,  the 
breaking  load  being  four  times  the  safe  load?  How  much  must  the  depth 
be  increased,  the  breadth  remaining  the  same,  if  the  load  is  shifted  to  the 
middle  of  the  beam?  (Assume  that  the  breaking  weight  of  a  pine  bar  15 
ins.  long  by  1  in.  by  1  in.,  supported  at  both  ends,  fails  imder  a  load  of  360 
lbs.  at  the  centre.)  Ans.  3342  lbs.;  new  depth -9.44  ins. 

54.  What  must  be  the  thickness  of  a  mild-steel  tube  of  10  ins.  external 
diameter  to  carry  a  load  of  10,000  lbs.,  placed  centrally  between  two  sup- 
ports 10  ft.  apart,  the  safe  working  unit  stress  being  10,000  lbs./8q.  in.? 

Ans.  .38  in. 

55.  A  block  of  ice  3  ins.  wide  and  4  ins.  deep  has  its  ends  resting  upon 
supports  30  ins.  apart  and  carries  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  4800  lbs. 
An  increase  of  pressure  to  the  extent  of  1125  lbs./sq.  in.  lowers  the  freexing- 
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pK>int  1°  F.  Assuming  that  the  ordinary  theory  of  flexure  holds  good,  find 
the  temperature  of  the  ice.  Ans,  30^  F. 

56.  A  beam  supported  at  the  ends  can  jiist  bear  its  own  weight  W  together 

W 
-with  a  single  weight  —  at  the  centre.    What  load  may  be  placed  at  the  cen- 
£1 

tre  of  a  beam  whose  transverse  section  is  similar  but  w}  as  great,  its  length 
being  n  times  as  great?  If  the  beam  could  support  only  its  own  weight,  what 
-would  be  the  relation  between  m  and  n?  '      tttM*    ntn^\  n* 

\n        2   /  '  2 

57.  A  wooden  beam  12  ins.  deep,  6  ins.  wide,  and  12  ft.  long  is  embedded 
in  a  wall  at  one  end.  What  weight  will  the  beam  carry  at  the  outer  end  if 
the  breaking  weight  of  a  beam  1  ft.  long,  1  in.  broad,  and  1  in.  deep,  suj)- 
ported  at  the  ends  and  loaded  at  the  centre,  is  500  lbs?  Ans.  9000  lbs. 

58.  A  spruce-tree  60  ft.  high  and  14  ins.  in  diameter  at  the  ground  level 
is  subjected  to  a  horizontal  wind  pressure  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  uni- 
formly distributed  over  the  upper  30  ft.  of  the  tree.  Find  the  intensity  of 
this  pressure  if  the  maximum  fibre  stress  at  the  base  is  1080  Ibs./sq.  in. 

An9.  18  Ibs./lin.  ft. 

59.  Find  the  stress  in  tons/sq.  in.  at  the  skin  and  also  at  a  point  2  ins. 
frona  the  neutral  axis  in  a  piece  of  10"  X  8''  oak,  (a)  with  the  10-in.  side  ver- 
tical, (6)  with  the  8-in.  side  vertical.  The  oak  rests  upon  supports  3  ft. 
apart  and  carries  a  load  of  4900  lbs.  at  its  middle  point.  Also  compare  (c) 
the  strength  of  the  beam  \\ath  its  strength  when  a  diagonal  is  horizontal. 

An8,  (a)  330f,132A;  (6)  413A,206§f;  (c)  ^rVll  or  5:  V^. 

60.  In  the  case  of  a  tram-rail,  the  area  of  the  modulus  figure  is  8.24  sq. 
ins.,  and  the  distance  between  the  two  centres  of  gravity  is  5.55  ins.;  the 
neutral  axis  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  3.1  ins.  from  the  skin  of  the  bottom 
flange.     Find  the  /  and  Z.  An^.  70.9;  22.87. 

61.  Show  that  the  modulus  of  rupture  of  any  material  is  18  times  the  load 
which  \^dll  break  a  beam  12  ins.  long,  1  in.  deep,  and  1  in.  wide  when  applied 
at  the  centre. 

62.  Find  the  Umiting  length  of  a  wrought-iron  cylindrical  beam  4  ins. 
in  diameter,  the  modulus  of  rupture  being  42,000  lbs.  What  uniformly  dis- 
tributed load  will  break  a  cylindrical  beam  of  the  same  material  20  ft.  long 
and  4  ins.  in  diameter?  Ans,  64.8  ft.;  8800  lbs. 

63.  A  red-pine  beam  18  ft.  long  has  to  support  a  weight  of  10,000  lbs.  at 
the  centre.  The  section  b  rectangular  and  the  depth  is  twice  the  breadth. 
Find  the  transverse  dimensions,  the  modulus  of  rupture  being  8500  lbs.  and 
10  being  a  factor  of  safety.     (Neglect  the  weight  of  the  beam.) 

Ans.  6 « 9.84  ins.;  rf- 19.68  ins. 

64.  A  round  oak  cantilever  10  ft.  long  is  just  broken  by  a  load  of  600  lbs. 
suspended  from  the  free  end.  Find  its  diameter,  the  modulus  of  rupture  being 
10,000  lbs.     (Neglect  the  weight  of  the  beam.)  Ana.  4.185  ins. 

65.  Determine  the  breaking  weight  at  the  centre  of  a  cast-iron  beam  of  6  ft. 
span  and  4  ins.  square,  the  coefficient  of  rupture  being  30,000  lbs. 

Ans.  26,666J  lbs. 

66.  The  flooring  of  a  com  warehouse  is  supported  upon  3rellow-pine  joista 
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20  ft.  in  the  clear,  8  ins.  wide,  10  ins.  deep,  and  spaced  3  ft.  centre  to  centre. 
Find  the  height  to  which  com  weighing  48^  lbs./cu.  ft.  may  be  heaped  upon 
the  floor,  10  being  a  factor  of  safety  and  3000  lbs.  the  coefficient  of  rupture. 

Ans.  .68  ft. 

67.  A  yellow-pine  beam  14  ins.  wide,  15  ins.  deep,  and  resting  upon  sup- 
ports 126  ins.  apart  broke  down  imder  a  unifonnly  distributed  load  of  60.97 
tons.    Find  the  coefficient  of  rupture.  Ans,  2731.456. 

68.  Find  the  breaking  weight  at  the  centre  of  a  Canadian  ash  beam  2^ 
ins.  wide,  3^  ins.  deep,  and. of  45  ins.  span,  the  coefficient  of  rupture  being  7250. 

Ans.  4934Vt  lbs. 

69.  A  timber  beam  6  ins.  deep,  3  ins.  wide,  96  ins.  between  supports,  and 
weighing  50  lbs./cu.  ft.  broke  down  under  a  weight  ol  10,000  lbs.  at  the  centre. 
Find  the  coefficient  of  rupture.  Ans.  8911^. 

70.  A  wrought-iron  bar  2  ins.  wide,  4  ins.  deep,  and  144  ins.  between  supports 
carries  a  uniformly  distributed  load  W  in  addition  to  its  own  weight.  Find 
W,  4  being  a  factor  of  safety  and  50,000  lbs.  the  coefficient  of  rupture. 

Ans.  52351  lbs. 

71.  Find  the  length  of  a  beam  of  Canadian  ash  6  ins.  square  which  would 
break  under  its  own  weight  when  supported  at  the  ends.  The  coefficient  of 
rupture  -=7000  lbs.,  and  the  weight  of  the  timber  =30  lbs./cu.  ft. 

Ans.  274.95 

72.  The  teeth  of  a  cast-iron  wheel  are  3  J  ins.  long,  2 J  ins.  deep,  and  7  ins. 
wide.  What  is  the  breaking  weight  of  a  tooth,  the  coefficient  of  rupture  being 
5000  lbs?  Ans.  50,625  lbs. 

73.  A  wrought-iron  bar  4  ins.  deep,  }  in.  wide,  and  rigidly  fixed  at  one  end 
gave  way  at  .32  ins.  from  the  load  when  loaded  with  1568  lbs.  at  the  free  end. 
Find  the  coefficient  of  rupture.  Ans.  41 81  J. 

74.  A  cast-iron  beam  is  12  ins.  wide,  rests  upon  supports  18  ft.  apart,  and 
carries  a  12-in.  brick  wall  which  is  12 J  ft.  in  height  and  weighs  112  lbs./cu.  ft. 
Taking  63,000  as  the  modulus  of  rupture  for  a  uniformly  distributed  load  and 
5  as  a  factor  of  safety,  find  the  depth  of  the  beam,  (a)  neglecting  its  weight, 
(6)  taking  its  weight  into  account. 

Also  (c)  determine  the  depth  of  a  cedar  beam  which  might  be  substituted 
for  the  cast-iron  beam,  taking  11,200  lbs.  as  the  modulus  of  rupture  for  the 
cedar,  Ans.  (a)  6  ins.;  (6)  6i  ins.;  (c)  14.23  ins. 

75.  A  cast-iron  girder  27J  ins.  deep  rests  upon  supports  26  ft.  apart.  Its 
bottom  flange  has  an  area  of  48  sq.  ins.  and  is  3  ins.  thick.  Find  the  breaking 
weight  at  the  centre,  the  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  the  iron  being  15,000 
Ibs./sq.  in.     (Neglect  the  effect  of  the  web.)  Ans.  253,846t*5  lbs. 

76.  Is  it  safe  for  a  man  weighing  160  lbs.  to  stand  at  the  centre  of  a  spruce 
plank  10  ft.  long,  2  ins.  wide,  and  2  ins.  thick,  supported  by  vertical  ropes  at 
the  ends?    The  safe  working  strength  of  the  timber  is  1200  Ibs./sq.  in. 

Ans.  No;  the  maximum  safe  weight  at  the  centre  is  53}  lbs. 

77.  A  timber  beam  weighing  42  lbs./cu.  ft.  rests  on  piers  16  ft.  apart;  it 
is  8  ins.  thick.  What  depth  must  it  be  made  if  the  deflection  in  the  centre 
under  its  own  weight  and  a  load  of  1  cwt./ft.  run  is  not  to  exceed  ^  of  an  inch? 
(Assume  ^«700  tons/sq.  in.) 
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78.  A  piece  of  timber  10  ft.  long,  12  ins.  deep,  8  ins.  wide,  and  having  a  work- 
ing strength  of  1000  lbs./sq.  in.  carries  a  load,  including  its  own  weight,  of 
w  lb8./lin.  ft.    Find  the  value  of  w,  (a)  when  the  timber  acts  as  a  cantilever 
(h)  when  it  acts  as  a  beam  supported  at  the  ends.    Find  (c)  stress  in  material 
3  ins.  from  neutral  axis  at  fixed  end  of  cantilever  and  at  middle  of  beam. 

Ans.  (a)  320  lbs.;    (6)  1280  lbs.;    (c)  500  lbs./sq.  in. 

79.  A  cast-iron  beam  of  square  crossnsection  1  in.  deep  XI  in.  wide  is 
tested  on  a  span  of  36  ins.  The  breaking  load  in  the  centre  is  7i  cwt.  Cal- 
culate (a)  the  maximum  intensity  of  tensile  stress,  assuming  the  beam  formula 
to  hold  up  to  the  breaking-point,  (6)  the  probable  deflection  in  the  centre 
You  may  assume  E  -12,000,000  lbs./sq.  in. 

Ans,  (a)  22,680  lbs./sq.  in.;    (6)  .8165  in. 

80.  A  yellow-pine  beam  14  ins.  wide,  15  ins.  deep,  and  resting  upon  supports 
129  ins.  apart  was  just  able  to  bear  a  weight  of  34  tons  at  the  centre.  What 
weight  will  a  beam  of  the  same  material  of  45  ins.  span  and  5  ins.  square  bear? 

Ans.  4.133  tons. 

81.  A  horizontal  circular  tube  of  steel  is  7  ft.  in  diameter,  i  in.  thick,  100 
ft.  long  supported  at  the  ends,  its  total  load  distributed  imiformly  all  over 
being  30  tons;  what  are  the  greatest  stresses  in  the  metal?  The  tube  is  filled 
\(dth  compressed  air;  what  must  its  pressing  be  if  there  is  just  no  compressive 
stress  in  the  metal?  State  what  is  now  the  nature  of  the  stress  in  the  metal 
at  the  place  where  it  is  greatest,  Ans,  6 J  tons/sq.  in. ;  38.6  lbs./sq.  in. 

82.  An  oak  beam  of  circular  section  and  22  ft.  long  is  strained  to  the  elastic 
limit  (2  tons/sq.  in.)  by  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  2,V  tons.  Find  the 
diameter  of  the  beam.  What  load  2  ft.  from  one  end  would  strain  the  material 
to  the  same  limit?  Ans,  7  ins.;  3.088  tons. 

83.  A  imiform  beam  of  weight  TF,  crossing  a  given  span  can  bear  a  uniformly 
distributed  load  W^,  What  load  may  be  placed  upon  the  same  beam  if  it 
crosses  the  span  in  n  equal  lengths  supported  at  the  joints  by  piers  whose 
widths  may  be  disregarded?  Ans,  n'(Tr, +TF2)— ^1. 

84.  A  cast-iron  water-main  30  ins.  inside  diameter  and  32  ins.  outside  is 
unsupported  for  a  length  of  12  ft.     Find  the  stress  in  the  metal  due  to  bending. 

Ans.  180  lbs./sq.  in. 

85.  A  wrought-iron  bar  1^  ins.  wide  and  20  ft.  long  is  fixed  at  one  end  and 
carries  a  load  of  600  lbs.  at  the  free  end.  Find  the  depth  of  the  bar,  so  that 
the  stress  may  nowhere  exceed  10,000  lbs./sq.  in. 

Ans,  6.928  ins.;  if  weight  of  bar  is  included,  the  depth  d  is  given  by 
ii»-4.8d-48-0,  and  cf  =9.73  ins. 

86.  Determine  the  diameter  of  a  solid  round  wrought-iron  beam  resting 
upon  supports  60  ins.  apart  and  about  to  give  way  under  a  load  of  30  tons  at 
14  ins.  from  one  end.  Take  5  as  a  factor  of  safety  and  8960  lbs./sq.  in.  as  the 
safe  working  intensity  of  stress. 

Ans.  5.47  ins.;  if  weight  of  beam  is  taken  into  account,  d  is  given  by 
2019584  +  196ld  -  12320d«  =0. 

87.  A  yellow-pine  beam  14  ins.  wide  and  15  ins.  deep  was  placed  upon  supports 
10  ft.  9  ins.  apart  and  deflected  I  in.  under  a  load  of  20  tons  at  the  centre. 
Find  E,  neglecting  the  weight  of  the  beam.    What  were  the  intensities  of 
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the  normal  and  tangential  stresses  at  2  ft.  from  a  support  and  2^  ins.  from 
neutral  plane  upon  a  plane  inclined  at  30°  to  the  axis  of  the  beam? 

Ans.  1,272,112  lbs.;  132.83  and  218.91  lbs. 

88.  A  beam  of  uniform  section  of  depth  d,  with  equal  flanges  and  of  span  I, 
is  built  into  walls  so  that  its  ends  are  horizontal  and  at  the  same  leveL  One 
of  the  walls  settles  a  distance  9  without  disturbing  the  horizontality  of  the 
ends  of  the  beam.    Show  that,  due  to  settling,  the  maximum  stress  induced  is 

— — ,  E  being  Young's  modulus. 

89.  A  stress  of  1  lb.  /sq.  in.  produces  a  strain  of  ttbUn  in  a  beam  12  ins. 
square  and  20  ft.  between  supports.  Find  the  radius  of  curvature  and  the 
central  deflection  under  a  load  of  2000  lbs.  at  the  middle  point. 

Ans.  2400-ft.;  i  in. 

90.  A  bar  of  wrought  iron  3  ins.  broad  and  1 J  ins.  thick  is  supported  in  a 
horizontal  position  at  two  points  2i  ft.  apart  What  deflection  at  the  middle 
will  be  caused  by  placing  there  a  load  of  15  cwts.?  Ans.  .065  in. 

91.  A  2"X4"  beam  20  ft.  long  has  both  ends  fixed  and  is  loaded  at  the 
centre  with  a  weight  of  400  lbs.  Find  the  deflection  at  the  centre.  How 
much  work  is  done  in  bending  the  beam?     (Take  E  =28,000,000  lbs./sq.  in.) 

Ans,  .097  in.;  7405J  in.-lbs. 

92.  A  steel  girder  20  ft.  long  between  supports  is  loaded  with  3000  lbs. 
per  foot  run.  Calculate  what  its  moment  of  inertia  must  be,  so  that  the 
deflection  at  the  centre  is  jjfjrs  of  the  span,  the  value  of  E  in  pounds  and  inches 
being  taken  as  30,000,000.  Also  calculate  the  slope  at  the  ends  of  such  a 
beam.  Ans.  1800;  9.16  minutes. 

93.  A  beam  8  ins.  wide  and  weighing  50  lbs.  /cu.  ft.  rests  upon  supports 
30  ft.  apart.  Find  its  depth  so  that  it  may  deflect  f  in.  under  its  own  weight. 
(E  -1,200,000  lbs.)  Ans.  9.185  ins. 

94.  A  rectangular  girder  of  given  length  /  and  breadth  b  rests  upon 
two  supports  and  carries  a  weight  P  at  the  centre.  Find  its  depth  so  that 
the  elongation  of  the  lowest  fibres  may  be  rfvir  of  the  original  length. 

.  I21OOP/ 

Ans. 


^ 


bE    ' 

95.  A  beam  AB,  60  ft.  long,  is  fixed  horizontally  at  A  and  hinged  at  a 
point  C  40  ft.  from  A,  and  the  other  end  B  is  supported  on  a  pier  at  the  same 
level  as  A.  The  beam  carries  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  2000  Ibs./ft.  run 
over  the  whole  of  its  length.  Determine  the  shearing  force  and  bending  moment 
at  every  point.    Also  find  the  deflection  and  slope  at  C. 

Ans.  Reaction  at  A '^ 50,  at  B  -'lOtona;  B.M.at  A-1200in.-tons. 

.^f      An    2688000    ,      -,^     192000     ,  ^  ^.        .^    92160000 
Slopes  at  C  for  AC- — p7~;  ^ot  BC'^ — ^7~'  deflection  of  C-  — -^ — . 

96.  Deduce  expressions  for  the  slope  and  deflection  at  the  end  of  a  canti- 
lever of  rectangular  section  having  a  length  of  60  ins.,  a  breadth  of  2  ins.,  and 
a  depth  of  3  ins.,  when  loaded  uniformly  with  100  lbs.  /ft.  run.    (E  -30,000,000.) 

Ans.  Tir;  if*  in. 
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97.  An  angle-iron  3"X3''XA"  was  placed  upon  supports  12  ft.  9  ins. 
apart  and  deflected  1^  ins.  under  a  load  of  8  cwts.  uniformly  distributed  and 
2  cwts.  at  the  centre.     Find  E  and  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis. 

Am,  j&  — 16,079,611  lbs.;  neutral  axis  5JJt  in.  from  upper  face. 

98.  A  yellow-pine  beam  14  ins.  wide,  15  ins.  deep,  and  weighing  32  Ibs./cu.  ft, 
was  placed  upon  supports  10  ft.  6  ins.  apart.  Under  uniformly  distributed 
loads  of  59,734  lbs.  and  of  127,606  lbs.  the  central  deflections  were  respec- 
tively .18  in.  and  .29  in.  Find  the  mean  value  of  E,  Also  determine  the 
additional  weight  at  the  centre  which  will  increase  the  first  deflection  by 
iV  of  an  inch-  Ans.  2,552,980  lbs.;  24,121  lbs. 

99.  For  the  load  of  59,734  lbs.,  find  the  maximum  intensities  of  thrust, 
tension,  and  shear  at  a  point  half-way  between  the  neutral  axis  and  the  out- 
side skin  in  a  transverse  section  at  one  of  the  points  of  trisection  of  the  beam. 
Also  find  the  inclinations  of  the  planes  of  principal  stress  at  the  point. 

Ans.  800.01,3.55,  401.78  lbs.;  ^-3*^48|'. 

100.  If  the  shape  of  the  section  and  the  load  are  given,  and  the  linear  dimen- 
sions of  section  are  chosen  so  as  to  make  the  greatest  stress  a  given  quantity, 
show  that  the  deflection  at  centre  is  proportional  to  Gength)i. 

1 01.  A  steel  rectangular  girder  2  ins.  wide,  4  ins.  deep  is  placed  upon  sup- 
ports 20  ft.  apart.  If  E  is  35,000,000  lbs.,  find  the  weight  which  if  placed 
at  the  centre  will  cause  the  beam  to  deflect  1  in.  Ans.  1296iV  lbs. 

102.  A  cylindrical  beam  of  2  ins.  diameter,  60  ins.  in  length,  and  weighing 
J  Ib./cu.  in.  deflects  A  in.  under  a  weight  of  3000  lbs.  at  the  centre.     Find  E. 

Ans.  ^=21,688,210  lbs. 

103.  A  3''X3"Xj"  angle-iron,  with  both  ends  fixed  and  a  clear  span  of 
20  ft.,  carries  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  500  lbs.,  which  causes  it  to  deflect 
,03909  in.  Find  E.  What  single  load  at  the  centre  will  produce  the  same 
deflection?    Find  the  work  done  due  to  bending  in  each  case. 

Ans.  E« 20,775,415  lbs.;  250 lbs. 

Z04.  Show  that  the  work  done  in  deflecting,  within  the  elastic  limits,  a 

uniform  rectangular  bar,  supported  at  the  ends  and  loaded  in  the  middle, 

1  /' 
is  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  bar  multiplied  ^Y  77>^f  f  being  the  maximum 

stress  in  the  bar. 

105.  A  girder  fixed  at  both  ends  carries  (2n  +  l)  weights  W  concentrated 
at  points  dividing  the  length  of  the  girder  into  2n+2  equal  divisions.  Find 
the  total  central  deflection.  .       n  +  1  WP 

'*''*•  m"Tr 

106.  The  deflection  of  a  uniformly  loaded  horizontal  beam  supported  at 
the  ends  is  not  to  exceed  1  in.  in  50  ft.  of  span,  and  the  stress  in  the  material 
b  not  to  exceed  400  Ibs./sq.  in.  Find  the  ratio  of  span  to  depth,  E  being 
1,200,000  lbs./8q.  in.,  and  the  neutral  axis  being  at  half  the  depth  of  the  beam. 

Ans.  20. 
Z07.  A  round  wrought-iron  bar  /  ft.  long  and  d  ins.  in  diameter  can  just 
carry  its  own  weight.     Find  I  in  terms  of  d,  (a)  the  allowable  deflection  being 
1  in./per  100  ft.  of  span,  E  being  30,000,000  lbs.;   (6)  the  allowable  stress 
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being  8960  Ibs./sq.  in.;   (c)  the  stiffness  given  by  (a)  and  the  strength  given 

by  (6)  being  of  equal  importance.  

Am.  (a)  l^i/250d^;  (6)  l^\/224d;  (c)  l-^Hd. 
xo8.  A  square  steel  bar  I  ft.  long  and  having  a  side  of  length  d  ins.  can  just 
carry  its  own  weight;  its  stiffness  is  r/nr  and  the  maximum  allowable  work- 
ing stress  is  7  tons/sq.  in.     Find  I  in  terms  of  d,  E  being  13,000  tons. 

^inft.)      13 
d  (m  m.)     21 
109.  A  beam  is  supported  at  the  ends  and  bends  under  its  own  weight. 
Show  that  the  upward  force  at  the  centre  which  will  exactly  neutralize  the 
bending  action  is  equal  to  f  or  }  of  the  weight  of  the  beam  (w),  according 
as  the  ends  are  free  or  fixed.    Find  the  neutralizing  forces  at  the  quarter  spans. 
Ans.  Ends  free:  iVat/?  at  each  or  ^^iw  at  one  of  the  points  of  division. 
Ends  fixed:  ^w  at  each  or  iw  at  one  of  the  points  of  division, 
no.  A  horizontal  girder  AB  of  length  I,  and  fixed  at  A  and  at  B,  carries 
two  weights  P  and  Q,  concentrated  at  points  C  and  D  respectively.    K  AC  =X 
and  BD  »» F,  show  that  the  bending  moment  at  C  is  greater  or  less  than  the 
bending  moment  at  D  accordmg  as  PX»(3Z-2Z)>Qy»(3/-2y). 

111.  Show  that  the  work  done  in  bending  a  horizontal  beam  is  the  same 
whether  it  has  two  ends  fixed,  or  one  end  fixed  and  one  resting  upon  its  sup- 
port, or  two  ends  resting  upon  supports,  if  the  load  intensities  in  the  several 
cases  are  in  the  ratio  of  2\/6  to  3  to  2. 

112.  A  horizontal  girder  AC  is  fixed  at  A,  rests  upon  the  support  at  C, 
carries  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  intensity  Wy  and  is  hinged  at  B,  divid- 
ing the  girder  into  segments  AB==a  and  BC=^b.  Find  (1)  the  reactions  at  A 
and  C,  (2)  the  moment  of  fixture,  (3)  the  deflection  at  B. 

Ans.  {I)  w[a-\-'^J]    w^;    {2)-^{a-¥b);    (3);g7-(g +g). 

X13.  A  horizontal  beam  with  both  ends  absolutely  fixed  is  loaded  with  a 
weight  TF  at  a  point  dividing  the  span  into  two  segments  a  and  6.    Show 

W  /  ab  \* 
that  the  deflection  at  the  point  is  og/lrTT/  *  *^^  ^^  *^®  work  done  in 

bending  the  beam.  .         W^/  ab  \* 

^'"-  m[^b)  ■ 

114.  A  girder  with  both  ends  fixed  carries  two  equal  loads  W  at  points 
dividing  the  girder  into  segments  a,  6,  c.  Determine  the  reactions  and  bend- 
ing moments  at  the  supports. 

^      _3a6»  +  6«  +  6a6c  +  36'c  +  2c»  +  6ac»  +  66c» 
Ans.  Ri^W 


{a-^b-k-cy 
i2. 


^aM^6  +  3a6»  +  ft*  +  6a»c  +  6a5c  +  36»c 


^2a'c + 2abc  +  6c'  +  ab^ 
^'"^  {a-^b-i-cy  ' 
,  .  TTr2ac»  +  2abc  +  a'6  +  b^c 
^.-^ (a^b-^cV • 
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ZX5'  A  bridge  a  ft.  in  the  clear  is  formed  of  two  cantilevers  which  meet 
in  the  centre  of  the  span  and  are.  connected  by  a  bolt  capable  of  transmitting 
a  vertical  pressure  from  the  one  to  the  other.  A  weight  W  is  placed  at  a 
distance  6  from  one  of  the  abutments.  Find  the  pressure  transmitted  from 
one  cantilever  to  the  other,  and  draw  the  curve  of  bending  moments  for  the 
loaded  cantaever.  An,.  R,^w{l-Z^,^2^;    R,.w(^,-2^. 

1x6.  Two  weights  P  and  Q  (<F)  are  carried  by  a  horizontal  girder  of 

length  I  resting  upon  supports  at  the  ends,  the  distance  between  the  weights 

being  a.    Place  the  weights  so  as  to  throw  a  maximum  bending  moment  on 

the  girder  and  find  the  value  of  this  moment.    Also  find  the  corresponding 

work  of  flexure.  a       r^^  t  i^t  ^    Pl+Q(l-a) 

Ans.  Distance  of  P  from  support  -    2(P+Q^ 

Max.B.M.-     ^p^Q)i      . 

XX7.  The  section  of  a  cantilever  of  length  Z  is  an  ellipse,  the  major  axis 
{vertical)  being  twice  the  minor  axis.  Find  the  deflection  at  the  end  under 
a  single  weight  W,  f  being  the  coefficient  of  working  strength  and  E  the 
coeflicient  of  elasticity.  .         /  297   /*/*  \  * 

•    \Z50QEW)  ' 

X  i8.  Abar  of  wrought  iron  4  ft.  long,  4  ins.  deep,  and  1^  ins.  thick  is  fixed  atone 
end  and  loaded  with  2000  lbs.  at  the  free  end.  Find  the  maximum  slope  and 
the  maximum  deflection,  E  being  28,000,000  lbs. 

X19.  A  horizontal  girder  AB,  of  length  /,  and  fixed  at  A  and  B,  carries  a 
load  P  at  a  point  C.    If  AC  —a,  find  the  maximum  deflection. 

.       2P(Z-a)V 
^'^'  3J&/(3Z-2o)»* 
X30.  A  horizontal  girder  AB,  of  length  Z,  is  fixed  at  A,  and  rests  upon  its 
support  at  B.    It  carries  a  weight  P  at  a  point  C,  and  AC'^a.    Find  the 
position  of  the  most  deflected  point,  and  show  that  the  bending  moment  at 
C  is  greatest  when  a— ZX.634.  /  ,       *  ^ 

Ana.  Distance  of  most  deflected  point  from  point  of  fixture— if— — J  . 

X2X.  A  piece  of  greenheart  142  ins.  between  supports,  9  ins.  deep,  and  5  ins. 
wide  was  tested  by  being  loaded  at  two  points,  distant  23  ins.  from  the  centre, 
with  equal  weights.  Under  weights  at  each  point  of  4480  lbs.,  11,200  lbs., 
and  17,920  lbs.  the  central  deflections  were  .13  in.,  .37  in.,  .67  in.,  respectively. 
Find  the  mean  coefficient  of  elasticity.  The  beam  broke  under  a  load  of 
32,368  lbs.  at  each  point.    Find  the  coefficient  of  bending  strength. 

Ans,  8,508,000  lbs./sq.  in.;  23,017  Ibs./sq.  in. 

122.  A  beam  of  span  I  is  uniformly  loaded.  Compare  its  strength  and 
stiffness  (a)  when  merely  resting  upon  supports  at  the  ends;  (b)  when  fixed 
at  one  end  and  resting  upon  a  support  at  the  other;  (c)  when  fixed  at  both 
ends.    In  case  (c)  two  hinges  are  introduced  at  points  distant  z  from  the  centre, 
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show  that  the  strength  of  the  beam  is  economized  to  the  best  effect  when 

I  I 

a;  —  — -.— ,  and  that  the  stiffness  is  a  maximum  when  x —-j-  very  nearly. 

Ans.  3:3:2;  5:2.08:1. 
123.  A  steel-plate  beam  of  uniform  section  and  30  ft.  span  has  both  ends 
fixed  and  is  freely  hinged  at  the  points  of  trisection.     Determine 
'^"''-"^       the  neutral  axis  (a)  for  a  uniformJy  distributed  load  of  6000  lbs.- 


k-c-l 


[      (6)  for  a  single  load  of  10,000  lbs.  concentrated,  firsts  7i  ft.  and, 
'i     second,  15  ft.  from  a  support. 


124.  A  channel  of  the  dimensions  shown  by  Fig.  542  rests 

p,       -.       upon  supports   20  ft.  apart.     If   the  stress  developed   in   the 

material  is  not    to  exceed  9000    lbs./»q.  in.,  find  the  allowable 

uniformly  distributed  load  when  AA    is  (a)  vertical,    (b)   horizontal.    Alaa 

find  (c)  the  central  deflection  in  each  case. 

.4ns.  (a)  25,400  lbs.;  (6)  6979  lbs.;  (c)  ^  in.,  ^^  in. 

X25.  Find  the  moment  of  resistance  to  bending  of  a  steel  I  b6am,  each 
flange  consisting  of  a  pair  of  3"X3"Xj"  angle-irons  riveted  to  a  12'*  Xi?" 
web,  the  coefiicient  of  strength  being  5  tons/sq.  in.  What  load  will  the  bean 
carry  at  5  ft.  from  one  end,  its  span  being  20  ft.?  Find  the  central  deflection,' 
and  also  the  deflection  at  the  loaded  point,  E  being  15,000  tons. 

Ans.  287.85  in.-tons;  6.4  tons,  disregarding  weight  of  beam,  or  6.13  tons^ 
taking  weight  of  beam  into  account ;  .4  in.  at  centre  and  .3  in.  at  loaded  point. 

126.  A  plate  girder  of  64  ft.  span  and  8  ft.  deep  carries  a  dead  load  of  2 
tons/lin.  ft.  At  any  section  the  two  flanges  are  of  equal  area,  and  their  joint 
area  is  equal  to  that  of  the  web.  Find  the  sectional  area  at  the  centre  of 
girder,  so  that  the  intensity  of  stress  in  the  metal  may  not  exceed  3  tons/sq.  in. 
The  deflection  of  the  girder  is  I  in.  at  the  centre.  Find  E  and  the  radius  of 
curvature.  Ans.  128  sq.  in.;  15,360  ft.;  25,804,800  lbs. 

127.  Taking  the  coefficient  of  direct  elasticity  at  15,000  tons,  the  coeffi- 
cient of  lateral  elasticity  at  60,000  tons,  and  the  limit  of  elasticity  at  10  tons 
determine  the  greatest  deviation  from  the  straight  line  of  a  wrought-iron 
eirder  of  breadth  b  and  depth  d,  .  b* 

24000d 

128.  An  I  beam  7i  ins.  deep,  with  a  flange  3y'Xi"  and  web  6}''Xi", 
was  placed  on  centres  6  ft.  apart  and  tested  by  loading  at  the  centre.  The 
following  readings  were  obtained: 


Load  in 
Pounds. 

Deflection  in 
Inches. 

T4>adin 
Pounds. 

Deflection  in 
Inches. 

Load  in 
Pounds 

DeflecUon  in 
InehM. 

0 

0 

16,000 

.110 

28,000 

0.460 

4,000 

.028 

20,000 

.138 

30,000 

1.10 

8,000 

.055 

24,000 

.167 

32,000 

2.25 

12,000 

.082 

27,000 

.310 

Determine  the  modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  before  the  yield-point  is  reached^ 
and  the  maximum  stress  on  the  beam  when  the  load  is  16,000  lbs. 
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i2g.  A  9"X9"  beam  168  ins.  centre  to  centre  of  supports  was  tested  by 
concentrating  gradually  increasing  loads  and  the  following  observations  were 
made: 


T^oadin 

Deflection  in 

Load  in 

Deflection  in 

Load  in 

Deflection  in 

Pounds. 

Inches. 

Pounds. 

Inches. 

Pounds. 

Inches. 

1,000 

.11 

9,000 

1.32 

19,000 

Fracture 

3,000 

.41 

12,000 

1.79 

6,000 

.86 

15,000 

2.28 

Disregarding  weight  of  beam,  find  E  and  skin  stress  at  fracture.  Hence 
indicate  the  material  of  the  beam. 

130.  A  simplex  steel  beam  with  equal  flange  areas  rests  upon  supports 
60  ins.  centre  to  centre,  and  is  tested  by  being  loaded  in  the  centre.  The  follow- 
ing observations  were  made: 

Load  at  Centre    Central  Defleo-  Load  at  Centre    Central  Defleo-     Load  at  Centre    Central  Defleo* 


in  Pounds. 

tion  in  Inches. 

in  Pounds. 

tion  in  Inches. 

in  Pounda. 

tion  in  Inches, 

1,000 

.011 

5,000 

.059 

8,000 

.094 

2,000 

.023 

6,000 

.070 

9,000 

.107 

3,000 

.035 

7,000 

.082 

10,000 

.119 

4,000 

.047 

Determine  the  coefficient  of  transverse  elasticity  and  also  find  the  maxi-r 
mum  tensile  and  fibre  stresses  under  a  load  of  10,000  lbs.  (/«13.6;  depth  of 
beam— 5  ft.) 

131.  A  gas-pipe  resting  upon  supports  45  ins.  apart  has  an  external  diam- 
eter of  one  inch  and  an  internal  diameter  of  seven  tenths  of  an  inch.  The  pip© 
was  loaded  at  the  centre  and  the  following  observations  made : 


Tioadin 
Pounds. 

Deflection  in 
Inches. 

Load  in 
Pounds. 

Deflection  in 
Inches. 

Load  in 
Pounds. 

Deflection  in 
Inches. 

0 

0 

40 

.062 

80 

.127 

10 

.015 

50 

.078 

90 

.142 

20 

.030 

60 

.094 

100 

.158 

30 

.046 

70 

.110 

Calculate  the  modulus  of  elasticity. 

132.  The  following  observations  were  made  in  the  transverse  test  of  a 
Douglas-fir  beam  14.85  ins.  deepX6  ins.  wideX150  ins.  between  supports: 


oad  at  Centre 

Deflection  in 

Load  at  Centre 

Deflection  m 

Load  at  Centre    Deflection  in 

In  Pounds. 

Inches. 

in  Pounds. 

<  Inches. 

in  Pounds.            Inches. 

1,000 

1.525 

16,000 

2.160 

32,000 

2.850 

2,000 

1.570 

18,000 

2.250 

34,000 

2.970 

4,000 

1.650 

20,000 

2.330 

36,000 

3.065 

6,000 

1.740 

22,000 

2.420 

38,000 

3.180 

8,000 

1.820  ' 

24,000 

2.510 

40,000 

3.290 

10,000 

1.900 

26,000 

2.590 

41,700 

j    Failed  on 
(tension  side 

i2,0(X) 

1.990 

28,000 

2.680 

14,000 

2.060 

30,000 

2.750 

42,000 

Sheared  Ion-, 
gitudinally 
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Calculate  the  modulus  of  elasticity,  and  the  maximum  stress  developed 
at  the  point  of  failure. 

133.  From  the  transverse  test  of  a  white-pine  beam  9"X9"X14'  betvreen 
supports  the  following  observations  were  made: 


Load  at  Centre 

Deflection 

Load  at  Centre 

Deflection 

LoadatOtatre 

DefloofcKm 

in  Pounds. 

in  Inches. 

in  Pounds. 

in  Inches. 

in  Pounds. 

inlnehM. 

0 

1.51 

8,000 

2.67 

16,000 

3.97 

2,000 

1.76 

10,000 

2.98 

18,000 

4.48 

4,000 

2.06 

12,000 

3.30 

19,000 

4.69 

6,000 

2.37 

14,000 

3.62 

This  beam  commenced  to  fail  on  the  compression  side  when  the  load  was 
17,000  lbs.  Calculate  the  modulus  of  elasticity  and  the  mitTimiifn  stress 
developed  before  failure  took  place. 

134.  A  reinforced  concrete  beam  is  to  support  at  mid-length  a  concen- 
trated load  of  10,000  lbs.,  the  distance  centre  to  centre  of  supports  being 
12  ft.  Assuming  ^  to  be  29,000,000  lbs.  for  the  steel  reinforcing  bars  and 
3,000,000  lbs.  for  concrete  in  compression,  also  that  the  compressive  and  tensile 
strengths  of  the  concrete  are  2000  and  200  Ibs./sq.  in.  respectively,  detenmne 
the  section  of  the  beam,  the  elastic  limit  of  the  steel  being  50,000  Ibs./sq.  in. 

Ans.  Sectional  area  in  square  inches  of  concrete  =«99.2  and  of  steel«.635. 

135.  Two  cantilever  girders,  the  one  4  ft.  and  the  other  6  ft.  long,  are 
placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  with  their  ends  meeting,  and  support 
at  their  intersection  a  common  load.  What  must  be  the  ratio  of  moments 
of  inertia  in  order  that  the  cantilevers  may  carry  equal  loads?    Ans,  8:27. 

136.  In  a  transverse  test  of  a  slate  beam  3.96"  X  3.97"  X  66"  between 
the  supports,  and  with  the  bed  horizontal,  the  following  observations  were 
made: 


Central  Load 

Deflection 

Central  Ix>ad 

DefleeUon 

Central  Tioad 

Deflection 

in  Pounds. 

in  Inches. 

in  Pounds. 

in  Inches. 

in  Pounds. 

in  Inches. 

0 

0 

3,000 

.057 

6,000 

.110 

1,000 

.020 

4,000 

.075 

7,000 

Failed 

2,000 

.038 

6,000 

.095 

Find  E  and  the  coefficient  of  bending  strength. 

137.  In  a  transverse  test  of  a  slate  beam  3.99"  X  3.98"  X  66"  between 
supports,  and  with  its  bed  vertical,  the  following  observations  were  made: 


Central  Load 

Deflection 

Central  Iioad 

Deflection 

Central  Load 

DeOeotioo 

in  Pounds. 

in  Inches. 

in  Pounds. 

in  Inches. 

in  Pounds. 

inlnehet. 

0 

0 

4,000 

.070 

7,000 

.122 

1,000 

.017 

6,000 

.089 

8,000 

.140 

2,000 

.035 

6,000 

.106 

8,500 

Failed 

3,000 

.052 

Find  E  and  the  coefficient  of  bending  strength. 
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138.  In  a  transverse  test  of  an  oak  beam  2.94  ins.  wide  XI  1.4  ins.  deep  X 144 
ins.  between  supports  the  following  observations  were  made: 


>ntral  Load 

Defleoiicm 

Ontral  Ixvad 

Deflection 

Central  Load 

Deflection 

in  PoundB. 

in  Inches. 

in  Pounds. 

in  Inches. 

in  Pounds. 

in  Inches. 

2,000 

.17 

7,000 

.64 

12,000 

1.120 

3,000 

.26" 

8,000 

.73 

13,000 

1.230 

4,000 

.35 

9,000 

.82 

14,000 

1.350 

5,000 

.46 

10,000 

.92 

15,000 

1.500 

6,000 

.55 

11,000 

1.015 

15,500 

Failed  on 
tension  side 

Determine  E  and  the  coefficient  of  bending  strength. 

Ans.  1,830,000  Ibs./sq.  in.;  8870  Ibs./sq.  in. 

139.  A  wrought-iron  beam  of  rectangular  section  and  20  ft.  span  is  16  ins. 
deep,  4  ins.  wide,  and  is  loaded  with  a  proof  load  at  the  centre.  If  the  proof 
strength  is  7  tons/sq.  in.,  find  the  proof  deflection  and  the  resilience,  E  being 
12,000  tons  (1  ton -2240  lbs.).  Ans.  .029  ft.;   650  ft.-lbs. 

140.  In  a  rolled-steel  beam  (s3m[imetrical  about  the  neutral  axis)  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  section  is  72  in.-units.  The  beam  is  8  ins.  deep, 
is  laid  across  an  opening  of  10  ft.,  and  carries  a  distributed  load  of  9  tons. 
Find  the  maximum  fibre  stress,  also  the  central  deflection,  taking  E  at  13,000 
tons/sq.  in.  Ans.  7 J  tons/sq.  in.;  .216  in. 

141.  A  girder  30  m.  long  has  both  ends  fixed  and  carries  a  uniformly  dis- 
tributed load  of  5800  k. /lineal  metre.    Find  the  maximum  deflection  and  the 
work  of  flexure.  ^        4078125000  567675000000  , 

^^^-  EI ™™-' EI ^^' 

142.  A  steel  beam  of  circular  section  is  to  cross  a  span  of  15  ft.  and  to 
carry  a  load  of  10  tons  at  5  ft.  from  one  end.  Find  its  diameter,  the  stiffness 
being  such  that  the  ratio  of  maximum  deflection  to  span  is  .00125.  (J^  —13,000 
tons.)  Ans.  10.3  ins. 

143.  Determine  the  dimensions  of  a  beam  of  rectangular  section  which 
might  be  substituted  for  the  round  beam  in  the  preceding  question,  the  stiff- 
ness remaining  the  same  and  the  coefficient  of  working  strength  being  7i 
tons/sq.  in.  Ans,  W-320. 

144.  Two  equal  weights  are  placed  symmetrically  at  the  points  of  tri- 
section  of  a  beam  of  uniform  section  supported  at  the  ends.  These  weights 
are  then  removed  and  other  two  equal  weights  are  placed  at  the  quarter  spans. 
Find  the  ratio  of  the  two  sets  of  weights  so  that  the  maximum  intensity  of 
stress  may  be  the  same  in  each  case.  Also  show  that  the  stiffness  of  the  beam 
is  the  same  in  each  case.  Ans,  3  to  4. 

145.  A  cast-iron  beam  of  an  inverted  T  section  rests  upon  supports  22  ft. 
apart;  the  web  is  1  in.  thick  and  20  ins.  deep;  the  flange  is  1.2  ins.  thick  and 
12  ins.  wide;  the  beam  carries  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  99,000  lbs.  Find 
the  maximum  deflection,  E  being  17,920,000  lbs. 

Ans.  .822  in.  (7-1608.65). 
X46.  Find  the  maximum  deflection  of  a  cast-iron  cantilever  2  ins.  wide  X  3 
ins.  deepX120  ins.  long  under  its  own  weight,  E  being  17,920,000  lbs. 

Ans.  if  in. 
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147.  Calculate  the  central  deflection  of  a  tram  rail  due  to  (a)  bending, 
(6)  shear,  when  centrally  loaded  on  a  span  of  3  ft.  6  ins.  with  a  load  of  10  tons. 
(J^-12,300  tons/eq.  in.;  /-80.5  in.-units;  A  «10.5  sq.  ins.;  G«4900  tons/sq. 
in.;  X«4.03.)  Ans.  (aj.01-6in.;  (6)  .008 in. 

148.  A  beam,  of  20-ft.  span  carries  a  load  which  varies^uniformly  in  intensity 
from  0  at  one  end  to  100  lbs.  at  the  other  end.  Find  the  work  done  in  bend- 
ing the  beam.  .         (2400)*  .     „ 

^'^''9i56Er'^"^^' 

149.  A  pitch-pine  beam  14  ins.  wide,  15  ins.  deep,  and  weighing  45  Ibs./eu. 
ft.  is  placed  upon  supports  10  ft.  9  ins.  apart  and  carries  a  load  of  20 
tons  at  the  centre.  Find  the  deflection  and  radius  of  curvature,  E  being 
1,270,000  lbs.  What  stiffness  does  this  give?  What  amount  of  uniformly 
distributed  load  will  produce  the  same  deflection? 

Ans.  .361  in.;  3810  ms.;  — r;  32  tons. 
000 

150.  A  beam  is  supported  horizontally  on  two  posts,  one  under  each 
end;  C  is  a  point  of  tbe  beam  one  fourth  of  its  length  from  one  of  the  points 
of  support.  CJompare  the  curvature  at  C,  supposing  the  beam  to  be  uniformly- 
loaded,  with  what  it  would  be  if  the  beam  were  without  weight  and  the  load 
concentrated  at  the  middle  point,  the  total  load  in  both  cases  being  the  same. 

Ans.  3  to  4. 

151.  A  straight  bar  of  wrought  iron  1"X1"  section  is  loaded  as  a  tie  bar 
with  5  tons.  It  is  found  that  the  portion  between  two  points  on  it  4  ft.  apart 
elongates  .019  in.  What  is  the  value  of  EJ  If  the  bar  be  subject  to  a  bend- 
ing moment  of  1800  in.-lbs.,  what  would  be  the  radius  of  curvature?  Find 
also  the  greatest  stress  and  deflection  if  the  bar  be  supported  at  points  4  ft. 
apart  and  centrally  loaded  with  120  lbs. 

Ans.  12,632  tons;  97.466  ft.;  8640  Ibs./sq.  in.;  .1313  in. 

152.  A  cantilever  of  rectangular  section  and  constant  breadth  is  loaded 
at  the  free  end.  If  the  curvature  is  constant  show  that  the  greatest  stress 
developed  in  any  section  is  proportional  to  the  depth  of  the  section  and  also 
to  the  cube  root  of  the  distance  of  the  section  from  the  loaded  end. 

153.  A  carriage-spring  is  made  up  of  six  plates  each  ^  in.  thick  X  3  ins.  vnde 
and  the  top  plate  is  36  ins.  ui  length;  determine  the  initial  curvature  and 
dip  of  this  plate.  Also  find  the  overlap,  the  deflection,  and  the  load  which 
will  produce  a  deflection  of  .64  in.,  taking  ^-30,000,000  Ibs./sq.  in.  and 
assuming  a  proof  stress  of  30,000  Ibs./sq.  in. 

Ans.  250  ins.;   .648  ins.;   3  ins.;   .002592  ins.;   2470  lbs. 

254.  A  weight  of  2500  lbs.  is  to  be  the  proof  load  of  a  carriage-spring  made 
of  f"X3"  steel  plates.  If  the  proof  stress  is  30,000  lbs.,  how  many  plates 
will  be  required,  the  top  plate  being  30  ins.  in  length?  Ans.  9. 

155*  l^d  the  load  which  will  deflect  2  ins.  a  carriage-spring  made  of  ten 
strips  each  i"X2i'',  the  length  of  the  upper  plate  being  40  ins.  and  the  over- 
lap 2  ins.  Ans.  3296  lbs. 

156.  A  cantilever  of  length  Z,  speciflc  weight  w,  and  square  in  section, 
a  side  of  the  section  being  26  at  the  flxed  and  2a  at  the  free  end,  bends  under 
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its  own  weight.  Mnd  the  slope  and  deflection  of  the  neutral  axis  at  the  free 
end.  Hence,  also,  deduce  corresponding  results  when  the  cantilever  is  a  regular 
pyramid.  .        (b-^a)w1^    (b+2a)wl^      wP       wl* 

157.  If  the  section  of  the  cantilever  in  the  preceding  example,  instead  of 
being  square,  is  a  regular  figure  with  any  number  of  equal  sides,  show  that 
the  neutral  axis  is  a  parabola  with  its  vertex  at  the  point  of  fixture. 

158.  Find  the  slope  and  deflel;tion  at  the  fi^  €nd  of  the  following  canti- 
levers when  bending  under  their  own  weight,  I  being  the  length,  26  the  depth 
at  the  fixed  end,  w  the  specific  weight,  and  E  the  coefficient  of  elasticity: 

(d)  Of  constant  thickness  t  and  with  profile  in  the  form  of  a  trapezoid 
with  the  non-parallel  sides  equal  and  of  depth  2a  at  the  free  end. 

(b)  Of  circular  section  and  with  profile  in  the  form  of  an  isosceles  triangle. 

(c)  Of  constant  thickness  and  with  profile  in  the  form  of  a  parabola  S3rm- 
metrical  with  respect  to  the  axis  and  having  its  vertex  at  the  free  end. 

(c?)  When  the  depth  2a  in  (a)  is  nil,  i.e.,  when  the  profile  is  an  isosceles 
triangle. 

(c)  Due  to  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  intensity  p  over  the  canti- 
lever (c). 

(/)  Due  to  a  weight  W  at  the  free  end  of  (a). 

(g)  Due  to  a  miiformly  distributed  load  of  intensity  p  over  the  cantilever 
(a).     Hence  also  deduce  the  deflection  and  slope  when  the  depth  2a  is  nil. 
.        ,  .    wP          3u?Z*      I    a^  \      a     6»-a6*  +  8a»6-2aM 
^'^^^  ^^^  2^'  m^^ib^a^^'^'b'' 66^^ }• 

'  ^  ^  3  Eb^'  6  b'E'        ^^^  5Eb''  15Eb'' 

^^  2Eb''  ^Eb*'    ^^^  2  EbH'  10  EbH' 

(f)  3   ^^'  .  3       Wl'      r^gg     Sb-a  -. 
^'^  4  Eatb^'  2  Etib-ay  ^  b-a       26'    ^ 
.  .  3       pP       f.b     (36^a)(6-a)i 

3  pP       r  o    I      «  .  (26«  +  5a6-a»)(6-a)  \ 

im^^i^^^'H^ 26^ /' 

4  Etb'*  ^  ' 

159.  A  vertical  row  of  water-tight  sheet-piling  12  ft.  high  is  supported 
by  a  series  of  uprights  placed  6  ft.  centre  to  centre  and  securely  fixed  at  the 
base.  Find  the  greatest  deviation  of  an  upright  from  the  vertical  when  the 
water  rises  to  the  top  of  the  piling.  What  will  the  maximum  deviation  be 
when  the  water  is  6-  ft.  from  the  top? 

wbh'     3110400       wb  ,,      ,.  .   wbc  ,.      ,,    218700 
^^'-  30^^ 1/-'    30^^^""^  '"24^/'^^'^  —eF' 
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1 60.  Show  that  the  curved  profile  of  a  cantilever  of  uniform  strength 
designed  to  carry  a  load  W  at  the  free  end  is  theoretically  a  cubical  parabola. 
Also  show  that  by  taking  the  tangents  to  the  profile  at  the  fixed  end  as  the 
boundaries  of  the  cantilever  a  cantilever  of  approximately  uniform  strength 
is  obtained  having  a  depth  at  the  free  end  equal  to  two  thirds  of  the  depth 
at  the  fixed  end  (breadth  to  be  proportional  to  depth). 

161.  Design  a  wheel-spoke  33  ins.  in  length  to  be  of  approximately  uniform 
strength,  the  intensity  of  stress  being  1000  Ibs./sq.  in.;  the  load  at  the  end 
of  the  spoke  is  a  force  of  1000  lbs.  applied  tangentially  to  the  wheel's  periphery, 
and  the  section  of  the  spoke  is  to  be  (a)  circular,  (6)  elliptical,  the  ratio  of 
the  depth  to  the  breadth  being  2^. 

Ans,  (a)  Depth  at  hub  =6.952  ins.,  at  periphery  =4.634  ins. 
(6)       "      "     "     -9.435  "      '*         *'         «6.29     " 
Breadth  at  hub «3.774   *'      ''         *'         -2.516  " 

162.  A  beam  of  17  ft.  span  is  loaded  with  7,  7,  11,  and  11  tons  at  points 
1,  0,  11,  and  15  ft.  from  one  end.  Determine  the  depths  at  these  points,  the 
beam  being  of  uniform  breadth  and  of  approximately  uniform  strength;  the 
coefficient  of  working  strength  =2  tons/sq.  in.,  the  depth  of  the  section  of 
maximum  resistance  to  bending  — 16  ins. 

.     11358     ,,     277X16'     ^,     1067X16'     ^,     ,^, 
^^-  ^""1088'  ^»  '     1262  "'  "^^ 1262~'  .^'""^^"'^ 

,  ^,    670X16' 
and  cf*' « 


1262    • 

163.  Design  a  timber  cantilever  of  approximately  unifprm  strength  from 
the  following  data:  Length  =12  ft.;  square  section;  load  at  free  end=l  tx>n; 
coefficient  of  working  strength-}  ton/sq.  in.  What  must  be  the  dimensions 
at  the  fixed  and  free  ends  so  that  the  cantilever  might  carry  an  additional 
uniformly  distributed  load  of  2  tons? 

Ans.  Side  =  15.1  ins.  at  fixed  end  and  =10  ins.  at  free  end;  side— 19.1  ins. 
at  fixed  end  and-J(19.1  ins.)  at  free  end. 

164.  Design  a  cantilever  10  ft.  long,  of  approximately  uniform  strength, 
to  carry  a  load  of  4000  lbs.  at  the  free  end,  the  coefficient  of  strength  being 
2000  Ibs./sq.  in.,  and  the  section  (a)  a  rectangle  of  constant  breadth  and  12  ins. 
deep  at  the  fixed  end;   (6)  a  square. 

How  will  the  results  be  modified  if  it  is  to  carry  an  additional  uniformly 

distributed  load  of  4800  lbs.?  

Ana. — First  (a)  6=10  ins.,  d  at  free  end -6  ins.;   (6)  side -^1440 
at  fixed  end  and  ='$/426f  at  free  end. 
Second,  (a)  6-16  ins.,  d  at  free  end  -6  ins.;  (6)  side  -i/2304 
at  fixed  end  and— '^85^  at  free  end. 

165.  Design  a  cantilever  10  ft.  long,  of  constant  breadth  and  of  approx- 
imately uniform  strength,  to  carry  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  5000  lbs. 
on  the  half  of  the  length  next  the  free  end,  the  intensity  of  stress  being  2000 
less  sq.  in.,  and  the  section  a  rectangle  12  ins.  deep  at  the  fixed  end.    What 
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must  the  dimensions  be  if  1000  lbs.  are  concentrated  at  30  ins.  from  fixed  end? 
Ans.  {>«9|  ins.;   d  at  centre —6.928  ins.;   at  free  end=0. 

6  =  10  ins.;  depth =9.48  ins.  at  7i  ft.  from  free  end,  « 6.708 
ins.  at  centre,  and—0  at  free  end. 
i66.  A  gallery  30  ft.  long  and  10  ft.  wide  is  supported  by  four  9''X5'/ 
cantilevers  spaced  so  as  to  bear  equal  portions  of  the  superincumbent  weight. 
What  load  per  square  foot  will  the  gallery  bear,  the  coefficient  of  working 
strength  being  700  Ibs./sq.  in.?  Find  the  depth  of  cast-iron  cantilevers  3  ins. 
^de  which  may  be  substituted  for  the  above,  the  coefficient  of  working  strength 
being  2000  Ibs./sq.  in.  How  should  the  depth  vary  if  the  cantilevers  are 
to  be  of  uniform  strength? 

Ans.  lOi  lbs.;  4d'  —  18.9;  variation  of  depth  for  cast-iron  -cantilever  is 
given  by  6400d*  =  121x*,  x  being  distance  from  free  end. 

167.  A  span  of  60  ft.  is  crossed  by  a  beam  hinged  at  the  points  of  trisec- 
tion  and  fixed  at  the  ends;  the  beam  has  a  constant  breadth  of  3  ins.  and  is 
to  be  of  uniform  strength;  the  intensity  of  stress  is  3  tons/sq.  in.  Determine 
the  dimensions  of  the  beam  when  a  load  of  A  ton  per  lineal  foot  covers  (a)  the 
whole  span;    (6)  the  centre  span.  

Ana.  (a)  Depth  at  support  =4'n/10  ins.,  at  centre  =v^> 
(6)      *'       *'        '*       -  v^  *'      '*      *'      -V20. 

168.  The  weight  of  200  Ibs./sq.  ft.  upon  a  platform  60  ft.  long  and  10  ft. 
-wide  is  equally  borne  by  six  cast-iron  girders  of  rectangular  section,  triangular 
in  profile,  10  ft.  long  and  3  ins.  wide.  Find  the  depth  at  the  fixed  end,  taking 
2  tons/sq.  in.  as  the  coefficient  of  safety. 

If  E«  17,000,000  lbs.,  find  the  deflection  at  the  free  end. 

Ans,  24  ins. ;  ^3  in. 

169.  Find  the  limiting  length  of  a  cedar  cantilever  of  rectangular  section 
in  which  the  length- 40 X depth,  w^36  Ibs./cu.  ft.,  and  /-1800  Ibs./sq.  in. 

Ans.  60  ft. 

170.  A  steel  cantilever  2  ins.  square  has  an  elastic  strength  of  15  tons/sq» 
in.    What  must  its  limiting  length  be  so  that  there  may  be  no  setf 

Ans.  23.4  ft. 

171.  Find  the  limiting  length  (« 64  X  depth)  of  a  wrought-iron  beam  of 
circular  section,  the  elastic  strength  being  8  tons/sq.  in.  What  will  this  length 
be  if  a  beam  of  I  section  having  equal  flange  areas  and  a  web  area  equal  to 
the  joint  area  of  the  flanges  is  substituted  for  the  circular  section? 

Ans.  84  ft.;    224  ft. 

172.  A  rectangular  cast-iron  beam  having  its  length,  depth,  and  breadth 
in  the  ratio  of  60  to  4  to  1  rests  upon  supports  at  the  two  ends.  Find  the 
dimensions  of  the  beam  so  that  the  intensity  of  stress  under  its  own  weight 
may  nowhere  exceed  4500  Ibs./sq.  jn.    Ans.  Z«128ft.;  d-8Aft.;  6  =2  A  ft. 

173.  The  effective  length  of  the  Conway  tubular  bridge  is  412  ft.;  the 
effective  depths  of  a  tube  at  the  centre  and  quarter  spans  are  23.7  ft.  and 
22.25  ft.  respectively;  the  sectional  areas  of  the  top  and  bottom  flanges  are 
respectively  645  sq.  ins.  and  536  sq.  ins.  at  the  centre  and  566  sq.  ins.  and  461 
8C|.  ins.  at  the  quarter  spans;  the  corresponding  sectional  areas  of  the  web 
eire  257  sq.  ins.  and  241  sq.  ins.    Assmne  the  total  load  upon  a  tube  to  be  equiv- 
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alent  to  3  tons/lin.  ft.,  and  that  the  continuity  of  the  web  compensates  for 
the  weakening  of  the  tension  flange  by  the  rivet-holes.  Find  (a)  the  flange 
stresses  and  the  deflection  at  the  centre  and  quarter  spans,  E  being  24,000,000 
lbs.  What  (6)  will  be  the  increase  in  the  central  flange  stresses  under  a  uni- 
formly distributed  live  load  of  }  ton/lin.  ft.? 

Ans.  (a)  4.59  tons/sq.  in., 3.94  tons/sq.  in.;  8.56  ins. 
1.367     "       "      1.158      "       *'       6.72  " 
(&)  Stresses  and  deflections  are  increased  in  ratio  of  3  to  4. 
174.  Design  a  wooden  cantilever  12  ft.  long,  of  circular  section  and  uniform 
strength,  to  carry  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  2  tons,  the  coefficient  of 
working  strength  being  1  ton/sq.  in.    Also,  find  the  deflection  of  the  free 
end. 

An8,  Taking  fixed  end  as  origin  and  z  being  radius  in  inches  at 
distance  x  ft.  from  origin,  then  lie*— 14(12— «)'. 

T^fl    *•       .A    2737.9. 
Deflection  at  end  - — ^ —  ins. 

X75.  A  beam  AB  of  span  I,  carrying  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  inten- 
sity w,  rests  upon  a  support  at  B  and  is  imperfectly  fixed  at  A,  so  that  the 

1  wl* 
neutral  axis  at  A  has  a  slope  of  Tq^«     The  end  B  is  lower  than  A  by  an 

amount  ^  £^.     Find  the  reactions.    How  much  must  B  be  lowered  so  that 
o2  til 

the  whole  of  the  weight  may  be  borne  at  i4?    Find  the  work  done  in  bending 

the  beam.  21       11  7  w/*         53    xv^? 

'^'***  32^^'' 32^^^'   48 ST'    30720:^7- 

176.  Two  angle-irons,  each  2"X2"X  J",  were  placed  upon  supports  12  ft. 
9  ins.  apart,  the  transverse  outside  distance  between  the  bars  being  9J  ins., 
and  were  prevented  from  turning  inwards  by  a  thin  plate  upon  the  upper 
faces.  The  bars  were  tested  under  uniformly  distributed  loads,  and  each 
was  found  to  have  deflected  2 A  ins.  when  the  load  over  the  two  was  1008  lbs. 
Find  E  and  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis. 

Both  bars  failed  together  when  the  total  load  consisted  of  10 J  cwts.  (cAvt.  - 
112  lbs.)  uniformly  distributed  and  3  cwts.  at  the  centre.  Find  the  maximum 
stress  in  the  metal. 

Am.  17,226,139  lbs.;  H  in.  from  upper  face;  20,323  and  39,577  Ibs./sq.  in. 

177.  A  horizontal  girder  of  uniform  strength,  of  rectangular  section  and 
of  length  /  rests  upon  supports  at  its  ends  and  carries  a  uniformly  distributed 
load  of  intensity  Wj  which  develops  the  same  maximum  stress  f  at  ever}''  cross- 
section  of  the  girder.  If  the  depth  (d)  is  constant  and  the  breadth  variable, 
find  the  maximum  deflection.  ^        1    fP 

^"»-  IWd- 

178.  A  semi-girder  of  uniform  strength,  of  length  Z,  and  of  rectangular 
section  carries  a  weight  W  at  the  free  end  which  produces  a  maximum  stress 
/  at  every  cross-section  of  the  beam.     Prove  that  the  maximum  deflection  is 

3"    E"  \6ir)    ^^^^  *^^  breadth  (6)  is  constant  and  the  depth  variable,  and 
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that  it  18  twice  as  great  as  it  would  be  if  the  section  were  uniform  throughout 
and  equal  to  that  at  the  support.  What  would  be  the  maximum  deflection 
if  the  semi-girder  were  subjected  to  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  w  lbs. 
per  unit  of  length? 

Z79.  The  vertical  sections  of  a  cantilever  ABC,  of  length  I,  and  fixed  at 
the  end  BC  are  circular.  The  profile  is  a  cubical  parabola  with  its  vertex 
at  A.  Show  that,  imder  its  own  weight,  the  slope  at  the  free  end  of  the  neutral 
axis  is  seven  tenths  of  the  maximum  deflection  divided  by  the  length. 

x8o.  A  horizontal  beam  of  length  i  carries  a  load  P  concentrated  at  a 
distance  a  from  each  end.  Find  the  maximum  deflection  due  to  P  (a)  if  the 
two  ends  rest  upon  the  supports,  (6)  if  both  ends  are  fixed. 

i8i.  What  should  be  the  diameter  of  a  screw-blade  for  a  cast-iron  pile  of 
24  ins.  diameter,  so  that  the  stress  at  the  root  of  the  blade,  which  is  2  ins.  thick 
may  not  exceed  1  ton/sq.  in.  under  a  uniform  soil  pressure  of  2  tons/sq.  in.? 

Ana.  25.63  ms. 

182.  If  a  bar  of  cast  iron  1  in.  square  and  1  in.  long,  when  secured  at 
one  end  breaks  transversely  with  a  load  of  6000  lbs.  suspended  at  the  free 
end,  what  would  be  the  safe  working  pressure,  employing  a  factor  of  safety 
of  10,  between  the  two  teeth  which  are  in  contact  in  a  pair  of  spur-wheels 
whose  width  of  tooth  is  6  ins.,  the  depth  of  the  tooth,  measured  from  the  point 
to  the  root,  being  2  ins.,  and  the  thickness  at  the  root  of  the  tooth  1^  ins. 
(Assimie  that  one  tooth  takes  the  whole  load.)  Ans.  4050  lbs. 

183.  Show  that  the  moment  of  resistance  of  the  equal  flanged   L— /i-J 
rolled  joist  with  the  web  vertical  is  to  the  moment  of  resist-   oTtj 
ance  when  the  web  is  horizontal  in  the  ratio  of  aAj'— 26V-  (^1  — 
AJa«+/ia(a-6)*.     {Ex,   a«3  ins.,  6-1.2  ins.,Ai-5  ins.,   A,-4J 


^ 


u 


ins.)  Atis,  8.16  to  1.        Fig.  543. 

184.  A  piece  of  greenheart  140  ins.  between  supports,  9  ins.  wide,  and 
8  ins.  deep  was  successively  subjected  to  loads  of  4,  8,  and  16  tons  at 
the  centre,  the  corresponding  deflections  being  .32  in.,  .64  in.,  and  1.28  ins. 
Find  E  and  the  total  work  done  in  bending  the  beam. 

What  were  the  corresponding  inch-stresses  at  three  fourths  of  the  depth 
of  the  beam? 

Ans.  £f -5,582,682  lbs.;  13.44  in.-tons;  }f  tons,  }J  tons,  W  tons. 

185.  The  square  of  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  equal-flanged  section 
of  a  wrought-iron  girder  of  depth  d  is  j\d^;  the  area  of  the  section  -irf*;  the 
span— 50  ft.  In  addition  to  its  own  weight  it  carries  a  uniformly  distributed 
load  of  l^T  Ibs./lin.  ft.;  the  maximum  intensity  of  stress  =10,000  Ibs./sq.  in. 
Find  the  depth.    Also  determine  the  stiffnesSj  E  being  25,000,000  lbs. 

Arts,  3}  ins.;   yfy. 

186.  The  section  of  a  beam  is  of  the  form  and  dimensions  shown  by  the 
figm^,  and  the  coeffici^mt  of  strength  is  10  tons/sq.  in.     Find  the  moment 
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of  resistance  and  the  greatest  load  which  may  be  placed  at  the  centre  L— ^f. 
of  such  a  beam  of  10  ft.  span.       Ans.  102}  in.-tons;  3.42  tons.      ^ 

187.  The  upper  chord  of  a  Howe  truss  is  24  ins.  wide  X 12 
ins.  deep  and  is  made  up  of  four  12"X6"  timbers;  the  lower 
chord  is  24  ins.  wide  X 16  ins.  deep  and  is  made  up  of  four 
16"X6"  timbers;  the  distance  between  the  inner  faces  of  the 
chords  is  24  ft.  Find  the  moment  of  resistance  to  bending,  taking  800  Ibs./sq. 
in.  as  the  coefficient  of  tensile  strength  and  neglecting  the  effect  ol  the  web. 

Ans,  Neutral  axis  is  1371  ins.  from  bottom  face  of  lower  chord; 
moment  of  resistance  « 87,441 ,61 6  in.-ibs, 

188.  A  girder  supported  at  the  ends  is  30  ft^  in  the  clear  and  carries  two 
stationary  loads,  viz.,  7  tons  concentrated  at  6  ft.  and  12  tons  at  18  ft.  from 
the  left  support.  Find  the  position  and  amount  of  the  maximum  deflection, 
and  also  the  work  of  flexure.  The  girder  is  built  up  of  plates  and  angle-irons 
and  is  24  ins.  deep.  If  the  moment  of  resistance  due  to  the  web  \a  neglected, 
and  if  the  intensity  of  the  longitudinal  stress  is  not  to  exceed  5  tons/sq.  in., 
what  should  be  the  flange  sectional  area  corresponding  to  the  maximum  bend- 
ing moment?  Determine  the  work  of  flexure  and  the  necessary  flange 
sectional  area  at  the  centre  if  the  girder  is  subjected  to  a  uniformly  dis- 
tributed load  of  40  tons  instead  of  the  isolated  loads. 

Ana.  Max.  def.  -  |  ~x«  -g-(^-6)»-^y^«  I  -^EI  x  bemg  15.22  ft. 

^,    ,     67161.5.,,         ,«or>         .  1      180000.,^ 

Work "    pr       ft.-tons,  10.32  sq.  ms,;  work—    „.      ft.-tons, 

sectional  area —15  sq.  ins. 

189.  A  beam  AB  of  span  /  carrying  a  imiformly  distributed  load  of  inten- 
sity w  is  flxed  at  A  and  merely  supported  at  B.    The  end  B  is  lowered  by  an 

wl* 
amount  77^77.     Find  the  reactions.     How  much  must  B  be  lowered  so   that 

the  whole  of  the  weight  may  be  borne  at  A? 

Solve  the    example   supposing  the   fixture  at  A   to   be  imperfect,    the 

neutral  axis  making  with  the  horizontal  an  angle  whose  tangent  is  t^  -pn- 

Ans.  Hwl  at  A,  ^xcl  at  B;  ^  ^;     ftc/,  iwl;    ^  ~j-. 

190.  The  section  of  a  girder  of  24  ft.  span  supported  at  the  two  ends  is 
shown  by  Fig.  545.    The  allowable  working  stress  per  square  ,. 
inch  is  4  tons.     Determine  the  load  which  may  be  uniformly  C^ 
distributed  over  such  a  beam,  and  find  the  maximum  deflection.  1 


Ans.  10.53  tons;  .192  in.  '^ 

191.  A  steel  bar  of  uniform  rectangular  section,  10  ft.  long,  i 

has  to  support  a  load  of  2  tons  at  the   centre   and  to   satisfy  ' 


the  condition  that   .when  the  stress  induced  is  6  tons/sq.  in.     ^'^-  ^^■ 
the  deflection  at  the  centre  is  .2  in.     Determine  the  breadth  and  depth  of 
the  bar,  being  given  that  ^-13,500  tons/sq.  in.      Ans.  2fV  ins. ;    5i  ins. 
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192.  In  a  tram-rail  the  area  of   the  modulus  figure  is  21  sq.  ins.    Also 

/-80.5,  -=4.03,  i&«- 12,300  tons/sq.  in.;   G=4900  tons/sq.  in.     The  rail  is 

centrally  loaded  with  10  tons  on  a  span  of  42  ins.     Find  the  central  deflection 
(a)  xiue  to  bending,  (6)  due  to  shear.  Arts,  (a)  .016  in.;  (6)  .008  in. 

193.  A  horizontal  bracket  of  length  a  is  attached  to  the  upper  end  of  a 
vertical  pillar  of  length  I  which  has  its  lower  end  built  in.  When  carrying  a 
load  W  at  the  extremity  of  the  bracket  the  pillar  bends  slightly.  Show  that, 
due  to  flexure  of  the  pillar,  the  bending  moment  at  its  base  is  increased,  what- 
ever the  length  of  the  bracket,  in  the  ratio 


4 


^^'^  Er 


in  which  E  is  Young's  modulus  and  /  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section 
of  the  pillar  about  line  through  its  centre  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  bending. 

194.  A  rolled  beam  with  equal  flanges  and  a  web  whose  section  is  equal 
to  the  joint  section  of  the  flanges  has  a  span  of  24  ft.  and  carries  a  weight  of 
8  tons  at  the  centre.  If  the  stiffness  is  .001  and  if  the  coefficient  of  strength 
per  square  inch  is  5  tons,  find  the  depth  of  the  beam  and  the  web  and  flange 
sectional  areas,     (j^  — 15,000  tons.)      Ans.  16  ins.;    10.8  and  5.4  sq.  ins. 

195.  In  a  rolled  joist  the  sum  of  the  two  flange  areas  and  the  web  area 
is  a  constant  quantity.  Find  the  proportion  between  them  which  will  give 
a  joist  of  maximum  strength,  the  thickness  of  the  web  being  fixed  by  practical 
considerations.  Ans.  Flange  area— J  web  area. 

196.  A  wrought-iron  beam  of  I  section,  20  ft.  between  supports,  carries 
a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  4000  lbs.  and  deflects  .1  in.;  the  effective 
depth -8  ins.;  ^-30,000,000  lbs.;  web  area— joint  area  of  the  equal  flanges. 
Find  the  total  sectional  area.  Also  find  the  width  of  a  rectangular  section 
8  ins.  deep  which  might  be  substituted  for  the  above. 

Ana.  7=288;  area— 27  sq.  ins.;  width— 6f  ins. 

197.  A  girder  has  a  moment  of  resistance  of  550,000  ft.-lbs.,  a  depth  of  3.2  ft., 
and  a  web  area  of  15  sq.  ins.  Determine  the  area  of  the  flanges,  the  coefficient 
of  strength  for  compression  and  tension  being  14,000  Ibs./sq.  in. 

Z98.  A  plate  girder  30  ft.  long  and  3.6  ft.  deep  carries  a  load  of  6000 
lbs./lin.  ft.  Calculate  the  area  of  the  flange  so  that  the  flange  stress  shall 
not  exceed  12,500  Ibs./sq.  in.  If  two  6"X4''Xi''  angles  (area  of  section  4.5 
sq.  ins.  each)  and  one  cover-plate  be  used  for  each  flange,  find  the  length  of 
the  cover-plate.  Ans.  15  sq.  ins.;  18.96  ft. 

X99.  A  street-car  weighing  40,000  lbs.,  the  weight  being  concentrated  on  2 
axles  8  ft.  apart,  is  to  be  carried  across  a  span  of  20  ft.  by  a  number  of  timber 
stringers  16  ins.  deep.  Find  the  total  width  of  the  stringers  so  that  the  fibre 
stress  may  not  exceed  1000  Ibs./sq.  in.  Ans.  36  ins. 

200.  Determine  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  built-up  beam  composed  of 
two  equal  flanges,  each  consisting  of  a  7Y'XY'  plate  connected  with  a 
24"  Xi"  web,  by  four  angle-irons,  each  3"X3''Xi'^    If  the  working  stress 
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is  6  toDs/sq.  in.,  find  the  moment  of  resistance  of  the  section.    If  the  span 
is  20  ft.,  what  imiformly  distributed  load  will  the  beam  safely  carry? 

Ans.  3058;  1529  in.-tons;  51  tons. 
201.  A  cast-iron  beam  of  rectangular  section,  12  ins.  deep,  6  ins.  wide,  and 
16  ft)k  long,  carries,  in  addition  to  its  own  weight,  a  single  load  P;  the  coeffi- 
cient of  working  strength  is  2000  Ibs./sq.  in.    Und  the  value  of  P  when  it  is 
placed  (a)  at  the  middle  point;  (6)  at  2^  ft.  from  one  end. 

Ans.  (a)  4200  lbs.;  (6)  9577}  lbs. 

203.  The  top  and  botipm  flanges  of  a  rolled  section  of  wrought  iron  are 
8''Xt^',and  the  web  is  of  the  same  thickness.  The  height  over  all  is  12  ins. 
What  is  the  bending  moment  when  the  greatest  tensile  stress  is  10,000 
ibs./sq.  in.?  Ans.  569,000  in.-lbs. 

303.  A  roUed  iron  beam  of  I  section  is  1  in.  thick  throughout  and  rests 
upon  supports  10  ft.  apart.  The  flanges  are  8  ins.  wide  and  the  depth  over 
all  is  8  ins.  What  weight  wiU  the  joist  carry  at  the  centre  if  the  safe  working 
stress  is  4  tons/sq.  in.?  Ans.  7.18  tons. 

204.  Calculate  approximately  the  safe  central  load  for  a  single-web  riveted 
girder  6  ft.  deep;  flanges  18  ins.  wide,  2^  ins.  thick.  The  flange  is  attached 
to  the  web  by  two  4"  X  Y'  angles.  Neglect  the  strength  of  the  web,  and  assume 
that  the  section  of  each  flange  is  reduced  by  two  rivet-holes  i  in.  in  diameter 
passing  through  the  flange  and  angles.  (Span  of  girder,  50  ft.;  stress  in 
flanges,  5  tons/sq.  in.)  Ans.  110  tons. 

205.  A  trough  section.  Fig.  546,  is  used  for  the  flooring  of  a  bridge;  each 
section  has  to  support  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  150  Ibs./sq.  ft.,  and 

a  concentrated  central  load  of  4  tons.    Find  the  span  for 

U--- «.' — y-j.       which  such  a  section  may  be  safely  used.    Skin  stress 

^^  ff    ^j        -"5  tons/sq.  in.;   pitch   of   corrugation,   2  ft.;  depth, 

^        //      \       1  ft.;   width  of  flange  =8  ins.;   thickness  =f  in. 
V— Y  --i.  Ans.  19  ft. 

f*-^'^  206.  A  lattice  girder  of  80  ft.  span  and  8  ft.  deep  is 

V      »;4fi  designed  to  carry  a  dead  load  of  60  tons  and  a  live  load 

of  120  tons  uniformly  distributed;  at  the  centre  the  net 
sectional  area  of  the  bottom  flange  is  45  sq.  ins.  and  the  gross  sectional  area 
of  the  top  flange  56^  sq.  ins.    Find  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis  and  the 
maximum  flange  intensities  of  stress.  If  the  live  load  travels  at  60  miles  an  hour, 
what  will  be  the  increased  pressure  due  to  centrifugal  force?  (1  ton  —2240  lbs.) 
Ans.  3.546  ft.  from  top;   11,200  Ibs./sq.  in.;  8920.35  Ibs./sq.  in.; 
594000,^ 
-eT  ^^' 
207.  Two  tracks  6  ft.  apart  cross  the  Torksey  Bridge,  and  are  supported 
by  single-webbed  plate  cross-girders  25  ft.  long  and  14  ins.  deep.    If  the  whole 
of  the  weight  upon  a  pair  of  drivers,  viz.,  10  tons,  is  directly  transmitted  to 
one  of  these  cross-girders  find  the  maximum  deflection  of  the  girder  and  the 
work  of  flexure  when  the  ends  (a)  are  fixed  to  the  main  girders,  (6)  merely 
rest  on  these  girders. 

Ans.  (o)      „,  -  at  14.205  ft.  from  end;  — =77 —  ft.-tons. 
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208.  Find  the  imifonnly  distributed  load  which  can  be  borne  by  a  rolled 
T-iron  beam,  6''X4''Xi",  10  ft.  long,  fixed  at  one  end  and  free  at  the  other, 
the  coefficient  of  strength  being  10,000  IbsVsq*  in.  Ana.  438  lbs. 

309.  One  of  the  tubes  of  the  Britannia  bridge  has  an  effective  length  of 
470  ft.,  depth  of  27^  ft.,  and  deflects  12  ins.  at  the  centre  under  a  uniformly 
distributed  load  of  1587  tons.  Find  E  and  the  central  flange  stresses,  the 
sectional  areas  of  the  top  flange,  bottom  flange,  and  web  being  648  sq.  ins., 
585  sq.  ins.,  and  302  sq.  ins.,  respectively. 

Ans.  J^ -22,910,496  lbs,;  fi'-d.Sl  tons/sq.  m.;  /c-4.81  tons/sq.  in. 

azo.  Compare  the  resistance  to  bending  of  a  wrought-iron  I  section  when 
the  beam  is  placed  like  this,  I,  and  like  this,  >-h.  The  flanges  of  the  beam 
are  6  ins.  wide  and  1  in.  thick,  and  the  web  is  f  in.  thick  and  measures  8  ins. 
between  the  flanges.  Ana.  4.57  to  1. 

211,  Compare  the  strength  to  resist  bending  of  a  rolled  joist  with  an  8^'X  1^' 
web  and  two  equal  flanges  each  A^'Xl",  when  placed  with  its  axis  vertical  and 
with  its  axis  horizontal.    Ana.  Ratio  of  moments  of  resistance —308/17. 

2x2.  The  flanges  of  a  rolled  joist  are  each  4  ins.  wide  by  i  in.  thick;  the 
web  is  8  ins.  deep  by  ^  in.  thick.  Find  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis,  the 
maximum  intensities  of  stress  per  square  inch  being  10,000  lbs.  in  tension 
and  8000  lbs.  in  compression.  Ana.  ^— 3{;   A,— 4}. 

213.  A  railway  girder  is  101.2  ft.  long,  22.25  ft.  deep,  and  weighs  3764 
lbs./lin.  foot.  Find  the  maximum  shearing  force  and  flange  stresses  at  25  ft. 
from  one  end  when  a  live  load  of  2500  lbs./lin.  ft.  crosses  the  girder. 

Ana.  168,078.3  lbs.;  268,155.5  lbs, 

214.  A  floor  with  superimposed  load  weighs  160  Ibs./sq.  ft.  and  is  carried 
by  tubular  girders  17  ft.  centre  to  centre  and  42  ft.  between  bearings.  Find 
the  depth  of  the  girders  (neglecting  effect  of  w^b),  the  safe  inch-stress  in  the 
metal  being  9000  lbs.  and  the  sectional  area  of  the  tension  flange  at  the  centre 
32  sq.  ins.  Ana.  24.99  ins. 

215.  A  hollow  tube  of  wrought  iron  of  3  ins.  outside  and  2^  ins.  inside  diam- 
eter is  20  ft.  long;  find  its  weight.  ^Vhat  is  its  deflection  with  its  own  weight? 
What  further  weight  on  its  middle  will  it  carry  safely  if  /»=4}  tons/sq.  in.? 

Ana.  21  lbs.;  144 J  lbs.;  193}|  lbs. 

216.  A  horizontal  beam  of  depth  rf,  breadth  6,  and  length  12  ft.  rests  upon 
supports  at  the  ends.  A  weight  TT,  at  the  centre  deflects  the  beam  .1  in. 
when  the  side  of  length  b  is  vertical.  An  additional  weight  of  1250  lbs.  is 
required  to  produce  the  same  deflection  when  the  side  of  length  d  is  vertical. 
If  d=2b  and  if  ^-1,200,000  lbs.,  find  the  sectional  area  of  the  beam  and 
the  maximum  skin  stress.  Ans.  72  sq.  ins.;  277}  ibs./sq.  in. 

217.  A  timber  stringer  6"  XI 6"  rests  on  two  supports  20  ft.  apart  and 
carries  two  concentrated  loads  of  16,000  lbs.  each  at  a  distance  of  2  ft.  from 
each  support.  Find  the  greatest  intensity  of  shearing  stress  along  the  fibre 
of  the  timber. 

If  the  ultimate  resistance  to  compression  is  8000  Ibs./sq.  in.  and  the  resist- 
ance to  shear  along  the  fibre  600  lbs,/sq.  in.,  indicate  the  probable  mode  of 
failure  as  the  load  is  increased.       Ana.  Intensity  of  shear  250  Ibs./sq,  in. 

218.  A  cast-iron  beam  has  a  cruciform  section  with  equal  ribs  2  ins.  thick 
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and  4  ins.  long.  If  the  intensity  of  longitudinal  shear  at  the  neutral  axis  is 
1  ton/sq.  in.,  find  the  total  shear  which  the  section  can  bear,  and 'also  find 
the  moment  of  resistance,  the  least  coefficient  of  working  tensile  and  com- 
pressive stress  being  1  ton/sq.  in.  Ans.  59.31  tons;  34.4  tons. 

219.  A  cast-iron  beam  of  an  inverted  T  section  has  a  uniform  depth  of  20 
ins.  and  is  22  ft.  between  supports;  the  flange  is  12  ins.  wide  and  1.2  ins.  thick; 
the  web  is  1  in.  thick;  the  load  upon  the  beam  is  4500  Ibs./lin.  ft.;  J^  = 
17,000,000  lbs.  Find  the  deflection  at  the  centre,  the  moment  of  resistance 
to  bending,  the  maximum  tensile  and  compressive  intensities  of  stress,  and 
the  position  of  the  neutral  axis.    Why  is  the  flange  placed  downwards? 

Ans.  .122  in.;    326,700  in.-lbs.;    1492  lbs.  and  3274  Ibs./sq.  in.; 

5.062  ins.  from  flange  siuface. 

220.  The  section  of  a  beam  is  in  the  form  of  an  isosceles  triangle  with  its 
base  horizontal.  Show  that  the  moment  of  resistance  to  bending  of  the 
strongest  trapezoidal  beam  that  can  be  cut  from  it  is  very  nearly  JA/W*, 
b  being  the  width  of  the  base  and  d  the  depth  of  the  triangle. 

221.  Find  the  sectional  area  of  a  wrought-iron  beam  of  T  section  which 
may  be  substituted  for  the  cast-iron  beam  in  the  preceding  question,  the  depth 
being  the  same  and  the  coefficients  of  strength  per  square  inch  being  3  tons 
in  compression  and  5  tons  in  tension.  Why  should  the  flange  be  uppermost? 
What  should  the  total  sectional  area  be  if  the  flange  and  web  are  of  equal 
area?  Ans.  10.35  sq.  in. 

222.  A  cast-iron  beam  of  T  section,  with  a  1.62^' XI. 62'^  upper  flange  and 
a  5.67"  X  .57"  web,  rests  upon  supports  102  ins.  apart  and  carries  a  load  of 
8300  lbs.  at  the  middle  point.    Find  the  tensile  fibre  stress. 

Ans.  33,213  lbs./sq.  in. 

223.  A  beam  of  15  ft.  span  carries  loads  of  2,  4,  1,  and  3  tons  at  dis- 
tances of  2,  5,  7,  and  11  ft.,  respectively,  from  the  left  support.  Determine 
the  deflection  graphically,  taking  /=242  and  E»  12,000  tons  per  sq.  in. 

Ans.  0.32  in. 

224.  Find  the  moment  of  resistance  of  the  section  (Fig.  547)  (a)  about 

the  axis  AA,  (b)  about  the  axis  BB,  each  passing  through  the 
JB  centre  of  gravity  C  of  the  section,  the  allowable  extreme  fibre 

stress   being    16,000  lbs./sq.  in.    The  section  consists   of  one 
19"  X  I"  cover,  ^u?o  15-in.X35-lb,  channels,  and<w4"Xi"  bara. 


s 


in.-lbs. ;    (6) 


Fig.   647. 


Ans.    (a)     2,872,320 
2,476,586  in.-lbs. 

225.  Fig.  548  shows  a  chord  section 
designed  for  a  560-ft.  double-track  span. 
The  unsupported  length  is  35  ft.  Find  (a)  the  moment 
of  resistance  about  a  vertical  axis;  (6)  the  deflection 
and  maximum  fibre  stress  due  to  its  own  weight.  The 
section  consists  of  one  48"  Xi"  cover,  four  top  angles  ^^°*  ^^^• 

each  4"X4"Xi",  eig?U  42"  XH"  web  plates  in  pairs,  and  foiar  bottom  angles 
each  7"X3i"X«". 

Ans.   (a)  43,121,340  in.-lbs.;    (6)  fibre  stress  =512  lbs./sq.  in.;   deflection 
-.014  m.,  E  being  30,000,000  lbs./sq.  in. 
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236.  Taking  /(,  /e  as  the  tensile  and  compressive  intensities  of  stress,  find 
the  moment  of  resistance  to  bending  of  a  section  consisting  of  a  20tf'X7t" 
top  flange,  an  80^'XIO/"  bottom  flange,  and  a  trapezoidal  web  4/  ins.  thick 
at  the  top,  8^  ins.  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  120^  ins.  deep.  Also,  com- 
pare the  TTKiximum  and  average  intensities  of  shear. 

Ans.  Mfi&^fti*  or  36,4l9/c^»- 

227.  A  cast-iron  channel-beam  having  a  web  12  ins.  wide  and  two  sides  7  ins. 
deep,  the  metal  being  everywhere  1  in.  thick,  crosses  a  span  of  14  ft.  If  the 
tensile  intensity  of  stress  is  1  ton/sq.  in.,  what  miiformly  distributed  load  will  the 
beam  carry  (a)  with  the  web  at  the  bottom;  (6)  with  the  web  at  the  top?  Find 
(c)  the  maximum  compressive  intensity  of  stress  to  which  the  metal  is  sub- 
jected, and  ((i)  compare  the  maximum  and  average  intensities  of  shear.  Also, 
(c)  what  should  be  the  area  of  a  rectangular  section  to  bear  the  same  total 
shear?  Am.  /-IIOJ;  (a)  HI  tons;  (6)  JtJ  tons;  (c)  VsVsq.  ins. 

228.  A  trough-8hqj)ed  steel  beam  of  the  dimensions  shown  by  Fig.  549  has 
to  carry  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  45  Ibs./cu.  ft.  If  the  length  of 
the  beam  between  the  supports  is  16  ft.,  find  to 
virhat  height  the  load  may  be  raised  so  that  the 
stress  developed  may  not  exceed  10,000  Ibs./sq.  in. 
— first,  assuming  both  ends  free;  second,  assuming 
both  ends  fixed.  Fio.  ^49. 

229.  In  the  follow  ng  cases  determine  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis, 
the  moment  of  resistance,  the  shearing  strength,  the  ratio  of  the  maixmiun 
to  the  average  intensity  of  shear,  the  coeflScients  of  strength  per  square  inch 
being  4  J  tons  for  tension  and  compression  and  3 J  tons  for  shear : 

(a)  A  rectangle  2  ins.  wide  and  6  ins.  deep. 

Ans,  At  centre;  54  in.-tons;  28  tons;  3  to  2. 

(6)  A  square  with  a  diagonal  vertical,  the  length  of  a  side  being  4  in.-tons. 
Ans.  At  centre;  24 n/2  in.-tons;  112  tons;  2  to  1. 

(c)  A  circular  section  4  ins.  in  diameter. 

Ans.  At  centre;  28.2  in.-tons;  33  tons;  4  to  3. 

(d)  A  regular  hexagonal  section  with  a  diameter  (a)  vertical,  (6)  hori- 
zontal, a  being  a  side  of  the  hexagon. 

Ans.  (a)  At  centre;  ^a^v^;  T^^'^J  7  to  5. 

(b)  At  centre;  -a»;  -g^a»;  1.258. 

(c)  A  triangular  section  6  ins.  deep,  with  a  base  6  ins.  wide,  the  sides 
being  equal.  Ans.  4  ins.  from  vertex;  40.5  in.-tons;  42  tons;  3  to  2. 

(/)  A  double-tee  section  composed  of  a  30"  X|"  web  and  four  angle-irons 
cach5"X3rxr'. 

Ans.  At  centre;  1424.6  in.-tons;  34.534  tons;  3.1355  to  1. 

(g)  A  section  having  a  semicircular  top  flange  of  8  ins.  external  diameter 
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and  1  in.  thick,  a  web  14  ins.  deep  and  1  in.  thick,  and  a  bottom  flange  8  ins. 
wide  and  1  in.  thick.  Ans.  609.57  in.-tons;  44.27  tons;  .3833. 

(h)  A  section  having  a  semi-elliptic  top  flange  2  ins.  thick,  the  internal 
major  and  minor  axes  being  8  ins.  (horizontally)  and  4  ins.  (vertically) ,  respect- 
ively, a  bottom  flange  8  ins.  wide  and  2  ins.  thick,  and  a  web  10  ins.  deep 
and  2  ins.  Ihick.  Ans.  845  in,-ton8;  73.26  tons;  34.23. 

(t)  A  section  having  a  semi-elliptic  top  flange  2  ins.  thick,  the  external 

major  and  minor  axes  being  10  ins.  (horizon- 

^^         k~ 10^ j     taUy)  and  6  ins.  (vertically) ,  respectively,  a 

r ?  \  X     trapezoidal  web  8  ins.  deep  having  a  width 

5  1\        /         of  3  ins.  at  the  top  and  6  ins.  at  the  bot- 

.^_  ~?"    I  "l  *^°^»  ^^^  *  bottom  semicircular  flange  of  10 

*i  t      «H  ins.  diameter. 


k— io-->i  Ans,  ll4li  in.-tons;  12.6  tons;  .382. 

Fig.  550.  Fig.  651.  0")  The  sections  shown  by  Figs.  550  and 

551.    What  is  the  ratio  of   the  maximum 
tensile  and  compressive  stresses  in  each  section? 

(k)  A  trapezoidal  section,  the  top  side,  bottom  side,  and  depth  h  (inches) 
being  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  2  to  4.  Ans,  ih  from  top  side;  tW/i*  in.-tons. 

(/)  A  section  in  the  form  of  a  rhombus  of  depth  2c  and  with  a  horizontal 
diagonal  of  length  26.  Ans.  f  frc';  ^bc;  9  to  8. 

(m)  An  angle-iron  2"  X  2"  X  J". 

Ans,  Neutral  axis  divides  depth  into  segments  of  H  in.  and  ||  in.; 
HH  in.-tons;  2.3  tons;  4107  to  1586. 
(n)  A  hollow  circular  section  of  external  radius  C  and  internal  radius  C. 
99  C^-C^^     33      C*-C'*         4C'-l-CC^-fC^' 
'*^^'  28      C      '    4  C'  +  CC'  +  C'»'   3       C^-hC'^     ' 

(o)  A  cruciform  section  made  up  of  a  flat  steel  bar  10  ins.  by  J  in.  and  four 
steel  angles,  each  4''X4"xy,  all  riveted  together.  (Neglect  weakening 
effect  of  rivet-holes.)  Ans.  76.425  in.-tons;  29.43  tons;  2.208. 

230.  A  beam  of  triangular  section  12  ins.  deep  and  with  its  base  horizontal 
can  bear  a  total  shear  of  100  tons.  If  the  safe  maximum  intensity  of  shear 
is  4  tons/sq.  in.,  find  the  width  of  the  base.  Ans,  6i  ins. 

231.  In  a  rolled  beam  with  equal  flanges,  the  area  of  the  web  is  propor- 
tional to  the  nth  power  of  the  depth.  Find  the  most  economical  distribu- 
tion of  metal  between  the  flanges  and  web,  and  the  moment  of  resistance  to 
bending  of  the  section  thus  designed.  Also  find  the  ratio  of  the  average  to 
the  maximum  intensity  of  shear. 

Ans.  Area   of   each   flange:   web   area:  :2n  — 1:6;    moment    of   resistance 

=jr— -r/AA,  /  being  the  coefficient  of  strength,  A  the  total  sectional  area, 

^  n  -r  L 

and  h  the  depth  of  the  web;  ratio  of  shears^ s- . 

232.  Assuming  that  the  web  and  flanges  of  a  rolled  beam  are  rectangular 
in  section,  determine  the  ratio  of  the  maximum  to  the  average  intensity  of 
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shear  ixi  a  section  from  the  following  data:  the  total  depth  is  -^  times  the  breadth 

of  each  flange,  n  times  the  thickness  of  each  flange,  and  2n  times  the  thickneBS 

of  the  web.    Show  also  that  this  ratio  is  ^  or  V>  according  as  the  area  of 

the  web  is  equal  to  the  joint  area  of  the  two  flanges  or  is  equal  to  the  area  of 

each  flange.     How  much  of  the  shearing  force  is  borne  by  the  web?    How 

much  by  the  flange?  ,  .      3(n»  +  12n-12)(n+6)    „^^     ^^^ 

An..  rat.o-^;^,^^3^,_3^^^^;;  70%;  85%. 

233.  A  built-up  beam  is  composed  of  two  equal  flanges,  each  consisting 
of  a  6i"Xi"  plate  connected  to  a  24'' Xi"  web,  open  6  ins.  in  the  middle, 
by  means  of  four  equal  angle-irons,  each  3"X3"Xi".  Determine  the  moment 
of  resistance,  the  maximum  shearing  strength,  the  ratio  of  the  maximum 
to  the  average  intensity  of  longitudinal  shear,  and  the  intensity  of  longitudinal 
shear  12  ins.  from  the  neutral  axis,  6  tons/sq.  in.  being  coefficient  of  strength. 

Ana,  1391^  in.-tons;  72  tons;  .452;  .16  ton/sq.  in. 

234.  Find  the  moment  of  resistance  to  bending,  the  resistance  to  shear, 
and  the  ratio  of  maximmn  to  the  average  intensity  of  a  shear  in  the  case  of 
a  section  consisting  of  two  equal  flanges,  each  composed  of  a  pair  of  5"  X  3^"  X  f" 
angle-irons  riveted  to  a  31i"Xi"  web,  the  5-in.  sides  of  the  angles  being 
horizontal  and  4^  tons/sq.  in.  being  the  coefficient  of  strength. 

Ans.  1501.06  in.-tons;  46.21  tons;  3.058. 

235.  The  floor-beam  for  a  single-track  bridge  is  15  ft.  between  bearings, 
and  each  of  its  flanges  is  composed  of  a  pair  of  2f"X2|''Xf''  angle-irons 
Mveted  to  a  30'' Xf"  web.  The  uniformly  distributed  load  (including  weight 
of  beam)  upon  the  beam  is  4200  lbs.,  and  a  weight  of  1600  lbs.  is  concentrated 
at  each  of  the  rail-crossings,  2^  ft.  from  the  centre.  Find  (a)  the  maximum 
flange  stress,  (b)  the  ratio  of  the  maximum  and  average  intensities  of  shear; 
{c)  the  stiffness,  E  being  27,000,000  lbs. 

Ans.  (a)  1193.7  lbs.;  (6)  2.039;  (c)  .0000663. 

236.  A  lattice-girder  of  100  ft.  span  carries  80  tons  uniformly  distributed; 
the  girder  is  10  ft.  deep  and  the  safe  working  stress  is  4  tons/sq.  in.  If  the 
width  of  the  flange  must  be  20  ins.  to  carry  the  load  exclusive  of  the  weight 
of  the  girder,  what  must  be  the  width  of  the  flange  when  the  weight  of  the 
girder  is  taken  into  account?  Ans,  23  ins. 

237.  A  plate  girder  of  double-tee  section  and  of  80  ft.  span  is  8  ft.  deep 
and  carries  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  80  tons.  If  the  width  of  the  flange 
must  be  12  ins.  to  carry  the  load  exclusive  of  the  weight  of  the  girder,  what 
must  the  wid|h  be  when  this  weight  is  taken  into  account? 

238.  Design  the  central  section  of  a  plate  girder  of  45  ft.  span  and  5  ft. 
deep  to  carry  a  dead  load  of  500  lbs. /ft.  run,  a  live  load  of  3200  lbs. /ft.  run 
and  an  impact  load  of  2400  lbs. /ft.  run,  and  also  determine  the  lengths  of  the 
flange  plates. 

239.  A  tubular  girder  rests  upon  supports  36  ft.  apart.  At  6  ft.  from 
one  end  the  flanges  are  each  27  ins.  wide  and  2f  ins.  thick,  the  net  area  of  the 
tension  flange  being  60  ins.,  while  the  web  consists  of  two  A-in.  plates,  36  ins. 
deep  and  18  ins.  apart.     Neglecting  the  effect  of  the  angle-iron^  uniting  the 
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web  plates  to  the  flanges,  determine  the  moment  of  resistance.  The  girder 
has  to  carry  a  uniformly  distributed  dead  load  of  56  tons,  a  uniformly  dis- 
tributed live  load  of  54  tons,  and  a  local  load  at  the  given  section  of  100  tons. 
What  are  the  corresponding  flange  stresses  per  square  inch?  How  many 
J-in.  rivets  are  required  at  a  given  section  to  unite  the  angle-irons  to  the 
flanges? 

Ans.  238.13Xcoefl5cient  of  strength;  3.3186  tons;  3.896  tons;  six,  ft  being 
4  tons/sq.  in. 

240.  A  beam  of  rectangular  section,  of  breadth  h  and  depth  d,  is  acted 
upon  by  a  couple  in  a  plane  inclined  at  45°  to  the  axis  of  the  section.  Com- 
pare the  moment  of  resistance  to  bending  with  that  about  either  axis. 

6\/2"     d\/2 
^'''''   6+d'  TTd' 

241.  If  the  plane  of  bending  does  not  coincide  with  the  plane  of  symmetry 
of  a  beam,  show  that  the  neutral  axis  is  parallel  to  a  line  joining  the  centres 
of  two  circles  into  which  the  beam  would  be  bent  by  two  component  couples 
whose  axes  are  the  principal  axes  of  inertia  of  the  section,  each  couple  being 
supposed  to  act  alone. 

242.  If  a  spiral  spring  is  fastened  to  the  barrel  so  that  there  is  no  change 
of  direction  relatively  to  the  barrel,  show  that  the  tendency  to  unwind  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  winding  up.     (Condition  of  perfect  isochronism.) 

243.  A  metal  beam  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  bending  moment  steadily 
applied  beyond  the  elastic  limit.  Assuming  that  the  metal  acts  as  if  it  were 
perfectly  plastic,  i.e.,  so  that  the  stress  throughout  a  transverse  section  is 
uniform,  compare  the  moment  of  resistance  to  bending  of  a  section  of  the 
beam  ^vith  the  moment  on  the  assumption  that  the  metal  continued  to  fulfil 
the  ordinary  laws  of  elasticity,  (a)  the  section  being  a  rectangle;  (6)  the  sec- 
tion being  a  circle. 

244.  The  neutral  axis  of  a  synmfietrically  loaded  girder  whose  moment 
of  inertia  is  constant  assumes  the  form  of  an  elliptic  or  circular  arc.  Show 
that  the  bending  moment  at  any  point  of  the  deflected  girder  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  cube  of  the  vertical  distance  between  the  point  and  the 
centre  of  the  ellipse  or  circle. 

245.  The  flange  of  a  girder  consists  of  a  pair  of  angle-irons  and  of  a  plate 
which  extends  over  the  middle  portion  of  the  girder  for  a  certain  required 
distance.  Show  that  the  greatest  economy  of  material  is  secured  when  the 
length  of  the  plate  is  two  thirds  of  the  span  and  the  sectional  areas  of  the 
plate  and  angle-irons  are  as  4  to  5,  the  girder  being  uniformly  loaded. 

246.  The  flange  of  a  uniformly  loaded  girder  is  to  consist  of  two  plates, 
each  of  which  extends  over  the  middle  portion  of  the  girder  for  a  certain  re- 
quired distance,  and  of  a  pair  of  angle-irons.  Show  that  the  greatest  economy 
of  material  is  realized  when  the  lengths  of  the  plates  and  angle-irons  are  in 
the  ratio  of  12:18:23,  and  when  the  areas  of  the  plates  are  in  the  ratio  of  4:5. 
What  should  be  the  relative  lengths  of  the  plates  if  they  are  of  equal  area? 

Ans,  l:V2:J(\/2  +  l). 
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247.  Determine  the  moment  of  resistance  to  bending  of  a  section  of  a 
beam  in  which  the  top  flange  is  composed  of  two  340-nmi.X12-mm.  plates 
and  one  340-mm.  X  10-mm.  plate,  and  the  bottom  flange  of  one  340-mm.X 
10-mm.  plate  and  one  340-mm.X S-nmi.  plate,  the  flanges  being  riveted  to  a 
1.4-m.  X7-mm.  web  plate  by  means  of  four  100-nmi.X100-nmi.X8-mm.  angle- 
irons.  The  coefficient  of  strength— 6  k./nrni.*.  What  will  the  moment  of 
resistance  be  if  three  400-mm.  X  15-mm.  plate»  are  substituted  for  the  top 
flange  and  one  400-mjn.X  15-mm.  plate  is  substituted  for  the  bottom  flange? 

Ans,  84.408  k.m.;  95.478  l^.m. 

248.  Floor-beams  4.4  m.  between  bearings  and  spaced  2.548  m.  centre 
to  centre  have  a  section  composed  of  two  equal  flanges,  each  consisting  of  two 
83-mm.X85-mm.Xl2-mm.  angle-irons  riveted  to  a  490-mm.  X  7-mm.  web. 
A  weight  of  150  k.  (due  to  longitudinals)  and  a  weight  of  150  k.  (due  to  rails, 
etc.),  i.e.,  300  k.  in  all,  are  concentrated  at  the  rail-crossings,  and  the  ties 
have  also  to  carry  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  400  k.  due  to  weight  of 
floor-beam,  4000  k.  due  to  weight  of  platform,  and  4000  k./sq.  m.  of  platform 
due  to  proof Aoad.  Find  the  moment  of  resistance  to  bending  and  the  maxi- 
mum flange  intensities  of  stress.  Ans,  /=  .000438584615. 

249.  Each  of  the  flanges  of  a  girder  is  a  350-mm.  X  10-mm.  plate  and  is 
riveted  to  a  1.8-m.xl8-mm.  web  by  means  of  two  100-nun.XlOO-mm.X 
12-mm.  angle-irons.  Determine  the  moment  of  resistance  to  bending,  the  coeffi- 
cient of  strength  being  6  k./sq.  mm.,  (a)  disregarding  the  weakening  effect 
of  riveting;  (6)  assuming  that  the  flange  plates  are  riveted  to  the  angles  by 
20-mm.  rivets.  Ans,  (a)  108.66104  k.m.;  (6)  100.8933. 

250.  The  cross-tie  for  a  single-track  bridge  is  4.1  m.  between  bearings, 
the  gauge  of  the  rails  being  1.51  m.;  each  of  the  flanges  is  composed  of  a 
148-mm.X8-mm.  plate  riveted  to  a  550-mm.  X  8-mm.  web  by  means  of  two 
70-mm. X 70-mm. X 9-mm.  angle-irons;  a  load  of  296  k.  (weight  of  rails,  etc.) 
is  concentrated  at  each  rail-crossing.  What  uniformly  distributed  load  will 
the  tie  safely  bear,  the  metal's  coefficient  of  strength  being  6  k./sq.  mm.? 
The  load  actually  distributed  over  the  tie  is  19,782  k.  Find  the  maximum 
intensity  of  stress.  Ans.  24,162  k.;  4.94  k./sq.  mm. 

251.  Design  a  longitudinal  of  .45  m.  depth  which  is  to  be  supported  at 
intervals  of  3.3  m.  and  to  carry  at  its  middle  point  a  weight  of  7000  k.,  the 
coefficient  of  strength  being  5  k./sq.  mm, 

Ans,  7=259.875,  and  the  /  of  a  section  with  two  equal  flanges,  each  com- 
posed of  two  70-mm. X 70-mm. X 9-mm.  angle-irons  riveted  to  a  450-mm.  X  8-mm. 
web  is  259.536. 

252.  A  longitudinal  2.548  m,  between  bearings  consists  of  two  equal  flanges, 
each  composed  of  two  70-mm.  X  70-mm.  X  9-mm.  angle-irons  riveted  to  a 
350-mm.  X  7-mm.  web  plate.  Find  the  flange  intensity  of  stress  under  a 
maximum  load  of  7000  k,  at  the  centre. 

Ans,  /  =.000139284508;  stress -5.6  k. /mm. ^ 

253.  A  cross-tie  resting  upon  supports  at  the  ends  and  2.26  m.  between 
bearings  is  composed  of  two  equal  flanges,  consisting  of  two  70-mm.  X  70-mm. 
X  9-mm.  angle-irons  riveted  at  the  top  to  a  .450-mm.  X  7-mm.  web  plate,  and 
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at  the  bottom  to  a  300-inm.  X  7-inm.  web  plate,  the  intenral  between  the 
web  plates,  which  is  open,  being  2.55  m.;  the  tie  is  designed  to  carry 
a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  676  k./hneal  metre  of  its  length,  and 
also  a  load  of  11,644.8  k.  at  each  of  the  points  distant  .375  m.  from  the 
bearing.  Find  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis  and  the  maximum  flange 
stresses. 

Ans.  1.516  m.  from  top  flange;  /=- .0231.94564198;  maximum  B.M. 
—4815.8161  k.m.;  maximum  tensile  stress ». 37  k./mm.';  maximum  com. 
pressive  stress  =  .314  k./mm.*. 

254.  Find  the  maximum  concentrated  load  on  a  cross-tie  for  a  single  track 
due  to  a  six-wheel  locomotive,  the  wheels  being  2.3  m.  centre  to  centre,  the 
ties  being  3.2  m.  centre  to  centre  and  the  weight  on  each  wheel  being  70Q0  k. 

Ans.  10,937.5k. 

255.  The  floor-beams  for  a  double-track  bridge  are  8.3  m.  between  bearings 
and  are  spaced  2.5S  m.  centre  to  centre.  The  distance,  centre  to  centre, 
between  track  rails  is  1.5  m.,  and  between  inside  rails  is  2  m.;  the  tie  has 
equal  flanges,  each  consisting  of  two  90-mm.X90-mm.X9-mm.  angle-irons 
riveted  to  a  900-mm. X 7-mm.  web;  the  maximum  live  load  upon  the  tie  is 
that  due  to  a  weight  of  3000  k.  upon  each  of  the  six  wheels  of  two  locomotives, 
the  wheels  being  2.4  m.  centre  to  centre.  If  the  coefficient  of  working  strength 
is  5^  k./sq.  nmi.,  what  imiformly  distributed  load  will  the  tie  carry? 

Ans.  3730  k. 

256.  Determine  the  safe  value  of  the  moment  of  inertia  (/)  of  a  cross, 
tie  for  a  double-track  bridge,  the  length  of  the  tie  between  bearings  being 
7.624  m.,  its  depth  .6  m.  the  gauge  of  the  rails  1.5  m.,  the  distance  between 
inside  rails  2  m.  The  uniformly  distributed  load  upon  a  tie  consists  of  850 
k./sq.  m.  due  to  platform,  etc.,  and  of  1800  k.  due  to  weight  of  tie;  the  ties 
are  3.584  m.  centre  to  centre,  the  live  load  is  that  due  to  a  weight  of  7000  k. 
upon  each  of  the  centre  wheels  of  a  six-wheel  locomotive  and  a  weight  of 
6000  k.  upon  each  of  the  front  and  rear  wheels,  the  wheels  being  2.4  m.  centre 
to  centre;  the  safe  coefficient  of  strength « 6  k./sq.  mm. 

Ans.  7,179,104,318. 

257.  The  cross-ties  of  a  single-track  bridge  consist  of  two  equal  flanges, 
each  composed  of  two  70-mm.  X  70-mm.  X  9-mm.  angle-irons  rivet«d  to  a 
650-mm.X7-mm.  web;  the  ties  are  4.1  m.  long,  and  each  carries  19,146  k. 
(viz..  384  k.  for  ties,  2762  k.  for  platform,  and  16,000  k.  for  proof  load)  uni- 
formly distributed  and  635  k.  (due  to  longitudinals ,  rails,  etc.)  concentrated 
at  each  rail-crossing,  i.e.,  at  755  mm.  from  the  middle  point.  Assuming  that 
the  cross-ties  are  merely  supported  at  the  ends,  find  the  maximum  intensity 
of  stress. 

Ans.  5.7552  k./mm.*;  --.0018423.  The  fixture  of  the  ends  approxi- 
mately doubles  the  strength. 

258.  The  longitudinals  of  the  bridge  in  the  last  example  consist  of  two 
pairs  of  TO^mm.X  70-mm.  X 9-mm.  angle-irons  riveted  to  a  4-m.X7-mm.  web; 
the  cross-ties  are  3.2  m.  centre  to  centre.  Determine  the  maximum  intensity 
of  stress  due  to  a  load  of  7000  k.  concentrated  on  the  longitudinal  half-way 
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between  the  cross-ties,  assunung  that  it  is  an  independent  girder.    What 
would  the  stress  be  if  the  ties  were  3  m.  centre  to  centre? 

Ans,  --.00095458;  5.866  k. /mm. »;  5.4994  k. /mm.'. 
c 

359.  The  section  for  the  Estressol  bridge  cross-ties  is  the  same  as  that 

for  the  Grande  Baise  (Ex.  257)  bridge  ties;   the  load  at  each  rail-crossing  is 

335  k.,  and  the  uniformly  distributed  load  is  18,062  k.     Find  the  maximum 

intensity  of  stress  in  the  flanges,  assuming  that  the  ties  are  merely  supported 

at  the  ends.  Ans.  5.26  k./mm.'. 

260.  The  area  of  the  compression  flange  of  a  cast-iron  beam  is  17  sq.  ins.; 
the  thickness  of  the  web  is  a  certain  fraction  of  the  depth;  the  unit  stresses 
are  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  5.  Find  the  areas  of  web  and  tension  flange  which 
will  give  a  section  of  maximum  strength.  Ans.  12  sq.  ins.;  3.2  sq.  ins. 

261.  Determine  suitable  dimensions  for  a  cast-iron  beam  20  ins.  deep 
at  a  section  subjected  to  a  bending  moment  of  1200  in.-tons,  the  coefficients 
of  strength  per  square  inch  being  2  tons  for  tension  and  8  tons  for  compression. 
Take  thickness  of  web— j^r  in. 

Ans.  Sectional  area  of  tension  flange  =36  sq.  ins.;  of  compression  flange. 
««2i  sq.  ins. 

262.  In  a  cast-iron  beam  the  area  of  the  web  is  one  half  the  area  of  the 
tension  flange,  the  depth  of  the  beam  is  9  ins.,  and  the  unit  stresses  are  2  tons 
per  square  inch  in  tension  and  4  tons  per  square  inch  in  compression.  The 
maximum  moment  of  resistance  is  162  in.-tons.  Find  (a)  the  flange  and  web 
areas,  (6)  the  length  of  the  beam  so  that  its  stiffness  might  not  exceed  .001, 
(c)  the  net  weight  of  the  beam,  and  (d)  the  work  of  flexure,  E  being  7500 
tons. 

Ans.  (a)  9,  3|,  and  ^  sq.  ins.;  (b)  9  ft.;  (c)  11.775  tons;  .020736  in.-tons. 

263.  A  cast-iron  girder  of  20  ft.  span  has  a  top  flange  of  4"X  H",  a  bottom 
flange  of  12"X1J",  and  a  web  of  16"Xli".  Find  the  position  of  the  neutral 
axis.  If  the  maximum  tensile  stress  is  2000  Ibs./sq.  in..  And  the  uniformly 
distributed' load  which  the  girder  may  carry  and  the  maximum  compressive 
stress. 

264.  A  cast-iron  girder  with  a  4"X1"  upper  flange,  a  25^X1''  lower  flange, 
and  a  20" XI"  web  must  not  carry  a  greater  load  than  will  develope  tensile 
and  compressive  stresses  of  2000  and  5000  lbs  'sq.  in.  respectively.  Deter- 
mine the  moment  of  resistance  of  the  section.  Ans.  2,158,369  in.-lbs. 

265.  A  cast-iron  girder  of  25  fjt.  span  has  a  bottom  flange  of  36  sq.  ins. 
sectional  area.  Find  the  most  economic  arrangement  of  material  for  the 
web  and  top  flange  which  will  enable  the  beam  to  carry  a  load  of  18,900  lbs. 
at  10  ft.  from  one  end,  the  tensile  and  compressive  working  strengths  being 
2000  and  5000  Ibs./sq.  in.  respectively.  Assume  that  the  thickness  of  the 
web  is  a  fraction  of  its  depth. 

Ans.  Depth «21}  ins.;  area  of  web  =28.8  sq.  ins.;  area  of  top  flange 
—5.76  sq.  ins. 

266.  A  double-flanged  cast-iron  girder  has  a  sectional  area  of  x  sq.  ins.; 
the  web  is  1  in.  thick  and  21  ins.  deep;  the  moment  of  resistance  of  the  section 
is  100,950  ft.-lbs.;  the  coefficients  of  strength  are  2100  Ibs./sq.  in.  in  tension 
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and  5250  lbs.  in  compression.    Find  x,  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis,  and 
the  areas  of  the  two  flanges.  Ans.  o^  — 29tW  «!•  ins*;  Oj^SH  sq.  ins. 

267.  Find  the  safe  distributed  load  for  a  cast-iron  beam  of  the  following 
dimensions:  Top  flange,  3" XT';  bottom  flange,  8" XI 5";  web,  1.25  ins. 
thick;  total  depth,  10  ins.;  with  (a)  the  bottom  flange  in  tension,  {b)  when 
inverted;  span,  12  ft.;  skin  stress,  3000  Ibs./sq.  in.  Also  find  the  safe  central 
loads  for  a  stress  of  3000  Ibs./sq.  in.,  including  the  stress  due  to  the  weight 
of  the  beam.    The  beam  is  of  constant  cross-section. 

Ana.  (a)  5.7  and  2.65  tons;  (6)  3.2  and  1.4  tons. 

268.  Determine  the  thickness  of  the  metal  in  a  cast-iron  beam  of  12  ft. 
span  and  8  ins.  deep  which  has  to  carry  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  4000 
lbs.,  the  section  being  (a)  a  hollow  square;  (6)  a  circular  annulus.  The  coeffi- 
cient of  working  strength —3000  Ibs./sq.  in.  Also  find  the  limiting  safe  span 
of  the  beam  under  its  own  weight. 

Ans.  Neglecting  weight  of  beam,  (a)  .317  in.;  (6)  .3538  in.  Taking  w*eight 
of  beam  into  account,  (a)  .599  in.;  (6)  .727  in.  Limiting  span«39.527  ft.  in 
(a)  and  =32.69  ft.  in  (6). 

269.  The  effective  length  and  depth  of  a  cast-iron  girder  which  failed 
under  a  load  of  18  tons  at  the  centre  were  57  ins.  and  5 J  ins.  respectively;  the 
top  flange  was  2.33  ins.  by  .31  in.,  the  bottom  flange  6.67  ins.  by  66  ins.,  and 
the  web  was  .266  in.  thick.  Assuming  that  the  ordinary  theory  of  flexure 
held  good,  what  were  the  maximum  intensities  of  stress  in  the  flanges  at  the 
point  of  rupture?  Ans,  ft  =12.36  tons/sq.  in.;  /c-44.9  tons/sq.  in. 

270.  A  double-flanged  cast-iron  girder  14  ins.  deep  and  20  ft.  between 
supports  carries  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  20  tons.  Find  suitable  dimen- 
sions for  the  section,  the  tensile  and  compressive  inch-stresses  being  2  tons 
and  5  tons  respectively.  Also  find  the  stiffness  of  the  beam,  E  being  8000 
tons. 

Ans,  Let  thickness  of  web  =  l  in.;  ai=22f|  sq.  ins.;  a,=4iV^  sq.  ins.;  stiff- 
ness =.001875. 

271.  A  cast-iron  beam  with  a  30" XT'  web  is  subjected  to  a  bending 
moment  of  2400  in.-tons,  the  coefficient  of  strength  being  2  tons  in  tension 
and  8  tons  in  compression.  Find  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis  and  the 
areas  of  the  tension  and  compression  flanges. 

Ans.  6  ins.  from  foot  of  web;  If  sq.  ins.,  50  sq.  ins. 

272.  The  central  section  of  a  cast-iron  girder  is  lOJ  ins.  deep;  its  web  area 
is  five  times  the  area  of  the  top  flange,  arxd  the  moment  of  resistance  of  the 
section  is  360,000  in  .-lbs.;  the  tensile  and  compressive  intensities  of  stress 
are  3000  and  7500  Ibs./sq.  in.  respectively.  Find  the  span  and  load  so 
that  the  girder  may  have  a  stiffness ",001,  E  being  17,000,000  lbs. 

Ans.  a,-12H  sq.  ins.;  a,  =  lfj  sq.  ins.;  a«+a4-9H  sq.  ins.;  span -136 
ins.;   uniformly  distributed  load=21,176iV  lbs. 

273.  Determine  suitable  dimensions  for  a  cast-iron  girder  of  20  ft.  span 
and  24  ins.  deep,  carrying  a  load  of  30,000  lbs.  at  the  centre,  the  coeflScients 
of  working  strength  in  tension  and  compression  being  respectively  2000  and 
5000  Ibs./sq.  in.  Ans,  a^=HV'  sq.  ins.;  A'-*f*-  sq.  ins.;  a,-V-  sq.  ins. 

274.  The  dimensions  of  the  section  of  a  cast-iron  girder  are  the  following: 
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Top  flange,  6"X2'';  bottom  flange,  12"X3";  web,  16"X2".  Determine  the 
position  of  the  neutral  axis  and  the  moment  of  resistance,  the  maximum 
tensile  and  compressive  stresses  being  2  tons  and  6  tons  respectively. 

275.  Determine  the  dimensions  of  a  cast-iron  beam  at  a  section  whose 
moment  of  resistance  is  800  in.-tons  and  whose  depth  is  18  ins.,  taking 
2  tons/sq.  in.  as  the  maximum  tensile  intensity  of  stress. 

Ans,  ai=«Vi^  sq.  ins.;  A'=«W  sq.  ins.;  0,=!?  sq.  ins. 

276.  A  4"X4"Xi"  inverted  T  section  is  used  as  a  beam  for  a  span  of 
12  ft.,  the  uniformly  distributed  load  on  the  flange  being  0.6  ton.  Find  the 
maximum  tensile  and  compressive  skin  stresses. 

Ans.  4f  tons  (comp.),  1|  tons  (tens.). 

277.  A  sample  cast-iron  girder  for  the  Waterloo  Corn  Warehouses,  Liver- 
pool, 20  ft.  7J  ins.  in  length  and  21  ins.  in  depth  (total)  at  the  centre,  was  placed 
upon  supports  18  ft.  IJ  i^s.  apart,  and  tested  under  a  imiformly  distributed 
load.  The  top  flange  was  5"X1J",  the  bottom  flange  was  18"X2",  and  the 
web  was  IJins.  thick.  The  girder  deflected  .15  in.,  .2  in.,  .25  in.,  and  .28  in. 
under  loads  (including  weight  of  girder)  of  63,763  lbs.,  88,571  lbs.,  107,468  Ibs.^ 
and  119,746  lbs.,  respectively,  and  broke  during  a  sharp  frost  under  a  load 
of  390,282  lbs.  Find  the  mean  coefficient  of  elasticity  and  the  central  flange 
stresses  at  the  moment  of  rupture. 

Ans.  7-3309.122;  ^-17,279,567  lbs.;  20,121  lbs.,  47,168  lbs. 

278.  The  effective  length  and  central  depth  of  a  cast-iron  girder  resting 
upon  two  supports  were  respectively  11  ft.  7  ins.  and  10  ins.;  the  bottom  flange 
was  10  ins.  wide  and  H  ii^*  thick ;  the  top  flange  was  2^  ins.  wide  and  I  in.  thick; 
the  thickness  of  the  web  was  J  in.  The  girder  was  tested  by  being  loaded  at 
points  3|  ft.  from  each  end,  and  failed  when  the  load  at  each  point  was  Hi- 
tons.  What  were  the  total  central  flange  stresses  at  the  moment  of  rupture? 
What  was  the  central  deflection  when  the  load  at  each  point  was  7J  tonsT 
(S -18,000,000  lbs.,  and  the  weight  of  the  girder -3368  lbs.) 

Ans.  164,747.4  lbs.;  .353  in. 

27g.  The  dimensions  of  the  section  of  a  cast-iron  ^rder  are  the  following: 
Top  flange,  4"Xli";  bottom  flange,  12"X1J";  web,  16"Xli".  Determine 
the  position  of  the  neutral  axis  and  calculate  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
section.  Find,  also,  the  moment  of  resistance,  the  greatest  permissible  ten- 
sile and  compressive  stresses  being  2J  and  7i  tons/sq.  in.  respectively.  If 
the  girder  is  ^  ft.  long,  and  is  supoprted  at  its  two  ends,  find  also  the  greatest 
safe  load  which  it  will  carry  when  uniformly  distributed  along  its  length. 

Ans.  7i  ins.  from  top;  2280i  in.-units;  800  in.-tons;  26 J  tons. 

280.  A  continuous  beam  of  four  equal  spans  carries  a  uniformly  distributed 
load  of  w  intensity  per  imit  of  length.  The  second  support  is  depressed  a 
certain  distance  d  below  the  horizontal,  and  the  reaction  at  the  second  sup- 
port is  twice  that  at  the  first.  Show  that  the  reactions  at  the  first,  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  supports  are  in  the  ratio  of  the  numbers  16,  30,  36, 
34,  and  13;  find  d.  With  this  same  value  of  d  find  the  reactions  when  ona 
end  is  fixed. 

1  to/*  1 

Ans.  d-^^-^;   2Urwl,  2S5rwl,  457iwl,  407rw,  15Sirwl,  where  --388. 
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aSz.  A  continuous  girder  of  three  spans,  the  side  spans  being  equal,  carries 
a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  intensity  w.  Find  the  error  in  the  B.M.  at 
the  intermediate  support,  if  an  error  J  is  made  in  the  length  (a)  of  the  centre 
Bpan,  (6)  of  a  side  span.  If  the  three  spans  are  each  of  length  I,  show  that 
this  error  is  .Ql9wJl  in  the  first  case  and  AlwJl  in  the  second  case. 

382.  A  wrought-iron  girder  of  I  section,  2  ft.  deep,  with  flanges  of  equal 
area  and  having  their  joint  area  equal  to  that  of  the  web,  viz.,  48  sq.  ins., 
carries  ^  ton  per  lineal  foot,  is  100  ft.  long,  consists  of  five  equal  spans,  and 
is  continuous  over  six  supports,  find  the  reactions  when  the  third  support 
is  lowered  ^  in.  How  much  must  this  support  be  lowered  so  that  the  reaction 
may  be  nil  at  (a)  the  first  support,  (6)  the  third;  (c)  the  fifth?  How  much 
must  the  support  be  raised  so  that  the  reaction  may  be  nil  at  ((f)  the  second, 
(e)  the  fourth,  and  (/)  the  sixth  support?     (E- 16,500  tons.) 

Ans.  ft,-2it;  i^,-15H;  A-3A;  ft4-14}|;  /2.-9A;  fis-^Atons.  (a) 
IJins.;  (6)   iHin.;  (c)  2U  ins.;   (d)   litt:  ins.;  (e)  Ivfrins.;  (/)  fij  ins. 

283.  Each  of  the  main  girders  of  the  Torksey  bridge  is  continuous  and 
consists  of  two  equal  spans,  each  130  ft.  long.  The  girders  are  double-webbed ; 
the  thickness  of  each  web  plate  is  i  in.  at  the  centre  and  }  in.  at  the  abut- 
ments and  centre  pier;  the  total  depth  of  the  girders  is  10  ft.,  and  the  depth  from 
centre  to  centre  of  the  flanges  is  9  ft.  4f  ins.  Find  (a)  the  reactions  at  the 
supports,  and  also  (6)  the  points  of  inflection,  when  200  tons  of  live  load  cover 
one  span,  the  total  dead  load  upon  each  span  being  180  tons  uniformly  dis- 
tributed. The  top  flange  is  cellular;  its  gross  sectional  area  at  the  centre 
of  each  span  is  51  sq.  ins.,  and  the  corresponding  net  sectional  area  of  the  bottom 
flange  is  55  sq.  ins.  Determine  (c)  the  flange  stresses  in  tons  per  square  inch,  and 
(d)  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis.  (/ =372,500.)  Also  (e)  determine  the 
reactions  ^hen,  first,  B  and,  second,  C  are  lowered  1  in,  (^—10,900  tons, 
and  depth  of  top  flange  =  11.818  ins.) 

Ans.  (a)  155,  350  and  55  tons;  (6)  IO61V  and  79t  ft.  from  end  supports; 
(c)  6.7  and  7.3  in  loaded  span,  1.13  and  1.22  in  unloaded  span;  (d)  58.3 
ins.  from  centre  line  of  top  flange;  (e),  first,  155.415,  349.17,  and  55.415 
tons;  second,  154.793^  305.414,  54.793  tons. 

284.  A  continuous  girder  ABODE  of  four  spans,  each  of  length  I,  rests 
upon  supports  at  A,  J5,  C,  D,  and  E,  and  carries  a  uniformly  distributed  load 
of  intensity  w.  By  how  much  must  the  supports  at  B,  C,  and  D  be  lowered, 
80  that  the  reactions  at  the  five  supports  may  be  equal? 

23u^    4  u^*    23x^ 
"*"*•  40EI  '  5i?/  '  40^/" 

285.  A  continuous  girder  of  two  spans  of  60  ft.  and  90  ft.  respectively  is 
loaded  with  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  2  tons  per  foot-run.  Determine  the 
reactions  at  the  piers  and  the  B.M.  over  the  centre  support  (a)  when  the  ends 
rest  upon  the  supports;  (6)  when  the  end  of  the  short  span  is  fixed  horizon- 
taUy. 

Ans.  (a)  33},  193},  and  72 J  tons;  1575  ft.-tons. 

(6)  36},  19014,  and  72J  tons;  -125  and  -1550  ft.-tons. 
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386.  A  rolled  steel  joist,  40  ft.  in  length,  depth  10  ins.,  breadth  5  ins.,  thick- 
ness throughout  }  in.,  is  continuous  over  three  supports,  forming  two  spans 
of  20  ft.  each.  What  uniformly  distributed  load  would  produce  a  maximum 
stress  of  5^  tons/sq.  in.?  Sketch  the  diagrams  of  bending  moments  and 
shear  force.  Ans,  15tV  tons. 

387.  A  continuous  girder  of  three  spans  carries  a  load  of  1  ton  per  lineal  foot. 
The  two  side  spans  are  28  and  S4  ft.  in  length,  and  the  intermediate  span 
is  56  ft.  in  length.  Find  the  reactions  and  the  B.M.'s  at  the  supports  (a) 
when  the  two  ends  rests  upon  supports;  (6)  when  the  end  of  the  28-ft.  span 
is  fixed  to  the  support. 

Ans.  (a)  Reactions,  12H,  32^,  89H,  and  33H  tons;  B.M.'s,  -45 
and  -677ft.-tons. 
(6)  Reactions,  lA,  lOOJt,  -3t\,  69^  tons;    B.M.%  t53i\. 
-302}f,  and  -625fi  ft.-tons. 

388.  A  continuous  girder  fixed  at  one  end  has  three  equal  spans  each  of 
104  ft.  Determine  the  B.M.'s  and  reactions  at  the  supports  when  a  load  of 
104  tons  is  uniformly  distributed,  (a)  on  the  span  next  the  fixture;  (6)  on  the 
middle  span;  (c)  on  the  remaining  span.  Hence  deduce  (cQ  the  correspond- 
ing results  when  the  whole  girder  carries  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  1  ton 
per  lineal  foot. 

Ans.  BM.%  (a)    -1144,   -416,  +104  ft.-tons;    (6)   +312,  -624,   -520 
ft.-tons;  (c)  -104,  +208,  -728  ft.-tons;  (d)  -936,  -832,  -1144 
ft.-tons. 
Reactions,  (a)  59,  1,  -6,  50  tons;  (6)  -9,  +62,  -5,  +56  tons;  (c)  3, 
-12,  +68,  +45  tons;  (d)  53,  100,  118,  41  tons. 

389.  A  continuous  girder  180  ft.  long  consists  of  two  spans  of  100  ft.  and 
of  80  ft.  The  smaller  span  carries  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  80  tons. 
Find  the  force  required  to  hold  the  outer  end  of  the  \mloaded  span  upon  its 
support,  and  also  determine  the  remaining  reactions  and  the  B.M.  at  the 
intermediate  pier. 

Ans.  Required  force  =3i  tons;  35 J  tons,  48  tons;  3551  in.-tonsi 

390.  A  continuous  girder  of  three  spans,  the  outside  spans  being  equal, 
is  uniformly  loaded.  What  must  be  the  ratio  of  the  lengths  of  the  centre 
and  a  side  span  so  that  the  neutral  axis  may  be  horizontal  over  the  intermediate 
supports?  What  should  the  ratio  be  if  the  centre  span  is  hinged  (a)  at  the 
centre;  (6)  at  the  points  of  trisection?    Ans.  Vs  :  V2;  (a)  1-:  1 ;  (6)  3  :  2V2". 

391.  A  girder  carrying  a  uniformly  distributed  load  is  continuous  over 
four  supports,  and  consists  of  a  centre  span  (y  and  two  equal  side  spans  (Z,). 
Fmd  the  ratio  of  ^1  to  Z„  so  that  the  neutral  axis  at  the  intermediate  supports 
may  be  horizontal.  Also  find  the  value  of  the  ratio  when  a  hinge  is  intro- 
duced (a)  at  the  middle  point  of  the  centre  span;  (6)  at  the  points  of  tri- 
section of  the  centre  span;  (c)  at  the  middle  points  of  the  half  lengths  of  the 
centre  span.  II.    ^    hl^L    hi    ^    hi    1 

^^^'  V°3'  V"l'  V"9'  V"'4- 
393.  A  continuous  girder  ABCD  is  fixed  at  A,  rests  upon  supports  at  B, 
€,  and  D,  and  carries  a  uniformly  distributed  load.     If  the  reactions  at  A, 
B,  C,  D  are  equal  show  that  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  CD  to  AB  must  be 
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greater  than  unity  and  less  than  |.    Also,  if  CD  is  equal  to  five  fourths  of 
AB,  show  that  ABiBC: CD:  1^:7:5. 

293.  A  girder  consists  of  two  spans  AB,  BCy  each  of  length  Z,  and  is  con- 
tinuous over  a  centre  pier  B»  A  uniform  load  of  length  2a(<l)  and  of  in- 
tensity w  travels  over  AB.  Find  the  reactions  at  the  supports  for  any  given 
position  of  the  load,  and  show  that  the  bending  moment  at  the  centre  pier 

is  a  maximum  and  equal  to  ' — 7=1 1  ""75" )  when  the  centre  of  the  load  is  at 

— - — I    from  il. 

294.  Show  that  a  uniformly  loaded  and  continuous  girder  of  two  equal 
spans  with  both  ends  fixed  is  2.08  times  as  stiff  as  if  the  ends  were  free  and 
merely  rested  on  the  supports. 

295.  A  continuous  girder  of  two  spans  AB,  BC  rests  upon  supports  at 
A,  B,  A  uniformly  distributed  load  EF  travels  over  the  girder.  Gi  is  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  portion  BE  upon  AB,  and  (r,  that  of  the  portion  BF 
upon  BC.    If  the  bending  moment  at  £  is  a  maximum,  show  that 

AE'EB    AG, 
CFEB'^CG,' 

296.  A  continuous  girder  rests  upon  three  supports  and  consists  of  two 
unequal  spans  AB(^li),  BC  ("Q.  A  uniform  load  of  intensity  w  travels 
over  AB,  and  at  a  given  instant  covers  a  length  AD  ( — r)  of  the  span.  If 
R^,  Rz  are  the  reactions  at  A  and  C  respectively  show  that 


RA'  +  Rd^'-^wrl^h'-lrk-^l^. 


Draw  a  diagram  showing  the  shearing  force  in  front  of  the  moving  load 
as  it  crosses  the  girder. 

If  the  live  load  may  cover  both  spans,  show  that  the  shearing  force  at 
any  point  2>  is  a  maximum  when  AD  and  BC  are  loaded  and  BD  imloaded. 
Illustrate  this  force  graphically,  taking  into  account  the  dead  load  upon  the 
girder. 

297.  A  girder  of  uniform  section  rests  on  two  supports  at  its  ends  on  the 
same  level  and  is  loaded  in  such  a  manner  that  the  area  of  the  bending-moment 
diagram  is  A,  and  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  that  diagram  from 
the  middle  of  the  span  (measured  horizontally)  is  c,  the  span  of  the  beam  being 
2a.  If  the  beam,  instead  of  merely  being  supported  at  each  end,  has  its  ends 
built  in  horizontally,  show  that,  with  the  same  loading  as  before,  the  bending 
moments  at  the  two  ends  are  given  by 

a±3c 
^  2a'  • 

298.  A  continuous  girder  of  two  spans  AB,  BC  has  its  two  ends  A  and 
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C  fixed  to  the  abutments.  The  load  upon  AB  is  a  weight  P  distant  p  from 
A,  and  that  upon  BC  a  weight  Q  distant  q  from  C.  The  length  of  AB— /,, 
of  BC^l^.  The  bending  moments  at  A,  B,  C  are  A/,,  if 2,  Afs,  respectively. 
The  areas  of  the  bending-moment  curves  fbr  the  spans  AB,  BC  assumed  to 
be  independent  girders  are  A^,  A  2,  respectively.     Show  that 

M,l,  +il/,(/,  +  W  +.l/aZ, -  -2(A,  +A^ 
and  3/,(Zi  +Z,)  -  -2(A,p-\-A^). 

If  ^  «ij— Z,  show  that  3/,  is  a  w«mmt«m  if 

299.  A  continuous  girder  AC  consists  of  two  equal  spans  AB,  BC  of  15  m. 
each.  Determine  the  bending  moments  at  the  supports,  the  maximum  inter- 
mediate bending  moments,  and  the  reactions  (a)  when  the  load  upon  each 
span  is  3000  k./m.;  (6)  when  the  load  per  metre  is  3000  k.  upon  AB  and 
1000  k.  upon  BC.  Consider  three  cases,  viz.,  (I)  when  both  ends  of  the 
girder  are  free;  (II)  when  both  ends  are  fixed;  and  (III)  when  one  end  is 
free  and  the  other  fixed. 

Ans.  Case  I.  (a)  B.M.'s,  -84,375  k.m.,  47,460.9375  k.m. 
Reactiatiy  16,875  k.,  56,250  k. 
(6)  B.M.\  - 56,250 k.m.,  58,593.75 k.m.,  7031 .25  k.m. 
Reaction,  18,750  k.,  37,500  k.,  3750  k. 
Case    II.  (a)  B.M.\  -56,250  k.m.,  28,125  k.m. 
Reactions,  22,500  k. 
(6)  B.M. '«,  -  65,625  k.m.,  - 37,500  k.m.,  - 9375  k.m., 
33,398.4375  k.m.,  64,453,125  k.m. 
Reactions,  24,375  k.,  30,000  k.,  5625  k. 
Case  III.  (a)  B.M.%  -48,214f  k.m.,  -72,321f  k.m.,  24,537Hf 
k.m.,  52,088tH  k.m. 
Reactions,  20,892|  k.,  51,428^  k.,  17,678»  k. 
(6)  B.M.%  -64,2851  k.m.,  -40,178»  k.m.,  -32,573iVt 
k.m.,  ll,623iVr  k.m. 
Reactions,  24,107*  k.,  31,071?  k.,  4821|  k. 

300.  A  viaduct  over  the  Garonne  at  Bordeaux  consists  of  seven  spans, 
viz.,  two  end  spans,  each  of  57.375  m.,  and  five  intermediate  spans,  each  of 
77.06  m.;  the  main  girders  are  continuous  from  end  to  end,  and  are  each 
subjected  to  a  dead  load  of  3050  k.  per  lineal  metre.  Under  a  live  load  of  405  k. 
per  metre  determine  the  absolute  maximum  bending  moment  at  the  third 
support  from  one  end.  Also  find  the  corresponding  reactions,  the  points  of 
inflection,  and  the  maximum  deflection  in  the  first  and  second  spans. 

Ans.  4,125,659  k.m.;  reactions,  46,479  k.,  381,008  k.;  points  of  inflection, 
15.24  m.  from  end  support  for  first  span;  7.88  m.  and  6374  m.  from  second 
support  in  second  span. 

30  X.  A  girder  of  two  spans  each  of  100  ft.  is  continuous  over  the  three 
supports  A,  B,  and  C.  Draw  the  S.F.  and  B.M.  diagrams  for  a  uniformly 
distributed  load  of  100  tons  on  AB  and  50  tons  on  BC  (a)  when  B.M.  is  nil 
at  A  and  at  C,  (6)  when  A  is  fixed  horizontally. 
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303.  A  horizontal  continuous  girder  of  three  equal  spans,  resting  upon 
supports  at  A,  ^,  C,  D,  carries  a  uniformly  distributed  load.  Show  that  the 
bending  moments  at  the  intermediate  supports  will  be  unaffected  when  the 
supports  B,C,Dsixe  depressed  below  the  horisontal,  provided  that  the  amounts 
of  the  depressions  are  in  the  ratios  of  1  to  2  to  3. 

303.  The  bridge  over  the  Grande  Baise  consists  of  two  equal  spans  of 
19.8  m.;  each  of  the  main  girders  is  continuous  and  rests  upon  abutments 
at  the  ends.  Find  the  position  of  the  points  of  inflection,  the  bending  moment 
at  the  centre  support,  the  maximum  intermediate  bending  moment,  and  the 
maximum  flange  stress  (a)  under  the  dead  load  of  1700  k.  per  lineal  metre; 
(6)  under  the  same  dead  load  together  with  an  additional  proof  load  of  2000  k. 
per  lineal  metre  on  one  span.  The  depth  of  the  girder  «3.228  m.,  and 
/ -.093929232444. 

Ans.  (a)  14.85  m.  from  the  abutments;   83,308.5  k.m.;   46,861^ 
k.m.;   1.4315  k./sq.  mm. 
(6)  16.18  m.  from  abutment  on  loaded  side;  11.138  m.  from 
abutment  on  unloaded  side;  132,313.5  k.m.;  121,196.32 
k.m.;  2.27356  k./sq.  mm. 

304.  A  continuous  girder  of  three  equal  spans  is  uniformly  loaded.    By 

how  much  must  the  two  intermediate  supports  be  depressed  to  produce  the 

7  wi* 
same  reactions  at  all  the  supports?  Ans.  rr:  :=rr. 

305.  A  horizontal  girder  ABC  is  fixed  at  A,  rests  upon  supports  at  B  and 
C,  and  carries  a  uniformly  distributed  load  2W,  If  an  error  J  is  made  (1) 
m  AB,  (2)  in  BCy  find  the  consequent  errors  in  the  B.M.'s  at  A  and  B,  and 
if  AB^BCy  show  that  these  errors  are 

306.  A  uniform  beam  is  supported  by  four  equidistant  props,  of  which 
two  are  terminal.  Show  that  the  two  points  of  inflection  in  the  middle  seg- 
ment are  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  as  the  props. 

307.  The  horizontal  girder  ABC  is  fixed  at  A  and  rests  upon  supports 
at  B  and  C,  AB  being  equal  to  BC.  If  the  depression  of  C  is  n  times  that 
of  B,  and  if  i?,,  R^,  Ri  are  the  reactions  at  A,  J?,  C,  respectively,  show  that 
/?i(48-17n)  +ft,(8-n)  -72,(80 -237i). 

308.  A  continuous  girder  of  two  equal  spans  (0  is  uniformly  loaded.  Show 
that  the  ends  will  just  touch  their  supports  if  the  centre  support  is  raised  r^.. 

309.  The  horizontal  girder  ABC  is  fixed  at  A,  rests  upon  supports  at  B 
and  C,  and  carries  weights  W^  and  TT,  concentrated  at  the  middle  points 
of  AB  and  BC  respectively.     Find  the  reactions  and  the  bending  moments 
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at  A  and  B.  If  AB^BC  and  if  PTs-SPTi,  show  that  the  momerit  of  fixture 
is  nil^  that  the  bending  moment  at  ^  is  —\WiAB,  and  that  the  reactions 
at  A,  B,  and  C  are  iPT,,  VPT,,  and  {PT,,  respectively. 

How  much  must  B  be  lowered  so  that  the  reaction  at  B  may  he  nil?  Find 
the  corresponding  reactions  at  A  and  C.  How  much  must  C  now  be  lowered 
BO  that  the  reactions  may  be  the  same  as  before? 

An,.  ^'(^^^^^')  ;  ^(117Tr,+47Tr^;  ^(IITT.  +  SITFJ; 

4  X  depression  of  B. 
3x0.  A  continuous  girder  consists  of  two  spans,  each  50  ft.  in  length;  the 
effective  depth  of  the  girder  is  8  ft.  If  one  of  the  end  bearings  settles  to  the 
extent  of  1  in.,  find  the  maximum  increase  in  the  fiange  and  shearing  stress 
caused  thereby,  and  show  by  a  diagram  the  change  in  the  distribution  of  the 
stresses  throughout  the  girder.  (Assume  the  section  of  the  girder  to  be  uni- 
form, and  take  ^-"25,000,000  lbs.) 

Ans.  Increase  of  maximiun  B.M.  —  2-W  ( oTfiJi  "" ^  ) » 

**        "  shearing  force     —  f{^> 
w  being  weight  per  foot  of  length  and  /  the  moment  of  inertia. 
311.  The  horizontal  girder  ABC  is  fixed  at  A  and  rests  upon  supports 
at  B  and  C     If  AB  is  n  times  BC,  show  that  the  bending  moments  at  A  and 
B  are  in  the  ratio  of  n*+2n'  — 1  to  n"  +  2. 

3x2.  A  continuous  girder  of  two  equal  spans  is  pxed  at  one  of  the  end 
supports.  The  girder  carries  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  intensity  1^. 
If  the  length  of  each  span  is  Z,  find  the  reactions  and  moment  of  fixture.  How 
much  must  the  intermediate  support  be  lowered  so  that  it  may  bear  none 
of  the.  load?  How  much  should  the  free  end  support  then  be  lowered  to  bring 
upon  the  supports  the  same  loads  as  before? 

A        M   1   ]^   1   ^^   1       }!>l^     ^  wl*     i  wl* 
Ans.  ^^wl,  ^^wl,  ^^wl;  -^^  ;  ^g^^;  ^^^. 

3x3.  A  continuous-girder  bridge  has  a  centre  span  of  300  ft.  and  two  side 
spans,  each  of  200  ft.  The  dead  load  upon  each  of  the  main  girders  is  1250  lbs. 
per  lineal  foot.  In  one  of  the  side  spans  there  is  also  an  additional  load  of 
2500  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  upon  each  girder.  Find  (a)  the  reactions  and  points 
of  infiection.  How  much  (6)  must  the  third  support  from  the  loaded  end 
be  lowered  so  that  the  pressure  upon  it  may  be  just  zero? 

Ans.  (a)./eeadio7w,  305,460  lbs.;  655,850  lbs.;  322,515  lbs.;  91,175 
lbs. 
B.M.%  13,908,000  ft.-lbs.;  6,765,100  ft.-lbs. 
Points  of  inflection.  For  side  spans,  162tf  and  145|f  ft- 
from  end  supports;  for  centre  span,  distance  x  from  end 

,  .      .        ^       ,     13900      4025000    ^ 
support  IS  given  by  «' 21""^'^ — 39 — "" 

,^,  503125000000 
W  El • 
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3x4.  A  continuous  girder  AC  consists  of  two  equal  spans  AB,  BC,  each 
of  length  If  and  carries  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  intensity  w  upon  AB, 
and  of  intensity  nw  upon  BC.  Determine  the  bending  moments  at  the 
supports,  the  maximum  intermediate  bending  moments,  and  the  reactions 
(a)  when  both  ends  of  the  girder  are  fixed;  (b)  when  one  end  A  is  fixed  and 
the  other  free.  If  tc,  =ti;,=r(?,  find  (c)  the  points  of  inflection  and  {d)  maxi- 
mum deflection  for  each  span  in  each  case. 

Ans.  (a)B.M.%'^(n-5);    -i^i^'^'^^^'^  ^gd+Sn); 

^(83-22n+3n');  ^(243n»-214n+35). 

Reactions,  jai^^n)]  "2'(1+'^)J    7g(~l+^)' 
(b)B.M.'s,  -2^(3-n);  0;    -^(l+2n); 

wP  wP  ' 

^-^(88-30n4-9n');j^(-l+12n)«. 

Reactions,  |^(16-3n);  ^(13  +  19n);  ^(-l+12n). 

(c)  Points  of  inflection  at  .212Z  and  .788Z  from  fixed  ends. 

1   wl* 
Maximum  deflection  at  middle  point  of  span  and  —  rrr  -pTj' 

(d)  Points  of  inflection  for  AB  at  .195Z  and  .734/  from  A\  for 

BC  at  ^  from  C. 
Jtfoxtmum  deflection  for  ilB  in  (c)  at  .64/  from  A  and 

"473  i?/' 

7 
"  "        for  5C  in  (d)  at  j^/  (approximately 

from  C  and  —  -—  —.  (approximately) . 
155  Ai 

315*  A  vertical  row  of  water-tight  sheet  piling  30  ft.  high  is  supported 
by  a  series  of  uprights  placed  8  ft.  centre  to  centre  and  securely  fixed  at  the 
base,  while  the  upper  ends  are  kept  in  the  vertical  by  struts  sloping  at  45^. 
If  the  water  rises  to  the  top  of  the  piling,  find  (a)  the  thrust  on  a  strut;  (6) 
the  maximum  intensity  of  stress  in  an  upright ;  (c)  the  amount  and  position 
of  the  maximum  deviation  of  an  upright  from  the  vertical.  If  the  piling 
is  strengthened  by  a  second  series  of  struts  sloping  at  45^  from  the  points 
of  maximum  deviation,  find  ((f)  the  normal  reactions  upon  an  upright  and 
the  bending  moment  at  its  foot.  What  (e)  will  be  the  reactions  and  bending 
moment  if  the  secondjow  of  struts  starts  from  the  middle  of  the  uprights? 

Ans.  (a)  45,000v/2  lbs.; 

(6)  -T  (5625±y72,000\/5)lbs./sq.  in.  at  fiVTft.  from  upper  end; 
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,,  62208000^5    ^,  /-^^  ^ 

(c)    =77 at  6V5  ft.  from  upper  end; 

hi 

(d)  3645,  110,587.5  lbs.,  3,677,400  in.-lbs. 

(e)  8839.3  lbs.,  115,714.3  lbs.,  2,989,285.7  in.-lbs. 

316.  A  continuous  girder  ABCD  is  fixed  at  -4,  rests  upon  supports  at  B, 
C,  and  D,  and  carries  a  uniformly  distributed  load.  If  the  reactions  at  Aj 
B,  C,  and  D  are  equal,  show  that  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  CD  to  AS  must 
be  greater  than  imity  and  less  than  |,  Also,  if  CD'^iAB,  show  that 
AB:BC:CD:A:7:5. 

317.  The  Osse  iron  viaduct  consists  of  seven  spans,  viz.,  two  end  spans 
of  28.8  m.  and  five  intermediate  spans  of  38  m. ;  each  main  girder  is  continuous 
and  carries  a  dead  load  of  1450  k.  per  lineal  metre.  Find  (a)  the  bending 
moments  at  the  supports  when  a  proof  load  of  2250  k.  per  lineal  metre  for 
each  girder  covers  all  the  spans;  and  also  find  (6)  the  absolute  maximum 
bending  moment  at  the  fourth  support-  Is  (c)  the  following  section  of  suffi- 
cient strength? — two  equal  flanges,  each  composed  of  a  600-nmi,  X  8-mm. 
plate  riveted  by  means  of  two  100-mm.Xl00-mm.Xl2-nmi.  angles  to  a 
600-mm.XlO-mm.  vertical  web  plate  and  two  80-mm.X80-mm.Xll-mm. 
angles  riveted  to  each  horizontal  plate  with  the  ends  of  the  horizontal  arms 
15  mm.  from  the  edges  of  the  plates,  the  whole  depth  of  the  section  being 
4.016  m.,  and  the  distance  between  the  web  plates,  which  is  open,  being  2.8  m. 
If  insufficient,  how  would  you  strengthen  it? 

Arts,  (a)  B.M.%  416,518  k.m.,  452,790  k.m.,  443,722    k.m.;    (6) 

542,199  k.m. 

(c)  /  =  .14074440467  and  max.  flange  stress /sq.  mm. -7.73  k. 

This  is  much  too  large.    The  section  may  be  strengthened  by  adding 

two    600-mm.X8-mm.   plates  to   each   flange.     /  is  thus   increased  by 

.0783425536,  and  the  flange  imit  stress  becomes  5  k./sq.  mm. 

318.  The  Estressol  viaduct  consists  of  four  spans  of  25  m.;  the  main  girders 
are  continuous  and  their  ends  rest  upon  abutments;  the  dead  load  upon  each 
girder  is  1700  k.  per  lineal  metre.  Determine  the  position  of  points  of  in- 
flection in  each  span,  the  reactions  and  bending  moments  at  the  supports 
when  an  additional  load  of  2000  k.  per  lineal  metre  crosses  (a)  the  first  span ; 
(6)  the  first  and  second  spans;  (c)  all  the  spans.  Also,  find  (d)  the  absolvte 
maximum  bending  moments  at  the  intermediate  supports,  and'  (e)  determine 
the  maximum  flange  stress  at  the  piers,  /  being  .093929232404. 

An8,  Let  x^,  x^j  a;»,  Xa  be  the  distances  of  the  points  of  inflection  in 

the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  spans  from  the  first, 

second,  fourth,  and  fifth  spans,  respectively. 

(a)Xi-19.4   m.,   ar,' - 28a:, -j- 140^0,  V -24.16a:, +  120.8-0, 

X4 -20.168  m. 

Reactions,  38,348,V  k.,  81,160f  k.,  34106f  k.,  49911^  k., 

16.473x\  k. 
B,M.%  197,544A  k.m.,  53,571f  k.m.,  119,419^  k.m. 
(6)  a;,«20.72  m.;   a:a»-31.78a:a  + 232.4=0,  x,' -28.1a:, +  140.5 
-0,X4- 19.38  m. 
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Reactions,  36,178f  k.,  107,821f  k.,  62,964f  k.,  45,8921  k., 

17,142|. 
B,M.%  258,928*  k.m.,  120,535f  k.,  102,678*  k.m. 
(c)  »,«19.64  m.-X4;  «,*-26.8«,  +  134«0  and  x^^xz. 
Reactions,  36,339f  k.,  105,714f  k.,  85,892f  k. 
B.M,%  247,7671  kjn.,  165,178*  k.m. 
,  (d)  264,508}!  k.m.  at  second  support  when  first,  second,  and 

fourth  spans  are  loaded.    209,821*  k.m.  at  third  sup- 
)  port  when  second  and  third  spans  are  loaded, 

(e)  4.5  k./mm.». 

319.  K  the  three  supports  of  any  two  equal  consecutive  spans  of  a  con- 
tinuous girder  of  any  number  of  spans  are  depressed  below  the  horizontal 
show  that  the  relation  between  the  three  bending  moments  at  the  supports 
will  be  unaffected  if  the  depression  of  the  centre  support  is  a  mean  between 
the  depressions  of  the  other  two  supports. 

320.  Four  weights,  each  of  6  tons,  follow  each  other  at  fixed  distances  of 
5  ft.  over  a  continuous  girder  of  two  spans,  each  equal  to  50  ft.  If  the  second 
and  third  supports  are  1  in.  and  IJ  ins.,  respectively,  vertically  below  the 
first  support,  find  the  maximum  B.M.  at  the  intermediate  support. 


.4ns.  (^^•275-^QQg]  ft.-tons. 


331.  A  continuous  girder  of  two  equal  50-ft.  spans  is  fixed  at  one  of  the 
end  supports.  The  girder  carries  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  1000  lbs. 
per  lineal  foot.  Find  the  reactions  and  bending  moments  at  the  points  of 
support.  How  much  must  the  intermediate  support  be  lowered  so  that  it 
may  bear  none  of  the  load?  How  much  should  the  free  end  be  then  lowered 
to  bring  upon  the  supports  the  same  loads  as  at  the  first? 

Ans.  Reactions -23,21*4,  57,l42f,  19,642*  lbs.; 

Bending  moments -178,571*,  267,857*  ft.-lbs. 

322.  Each  of  the  main  girders  of  a  railway  bridge  resting  upon  two  end 
supports  and  five  intermediate  supports  is  fixed  at  the  centre  support,  is  3  ft. 
deep  throughout,  and  is  designed  to  carry  a  uniformly  distributed  dead  load 
of  i  ton  and  a  live  load  of  ^  ton  per  lineal  foot.  The  end  spans  are  each 
51  ft.  8  ins.  and  the  intermediate  spans  each  50  ft.  in  the  clear.  Find  (a)  the 
reactions  at  the  supports.  The  girders  are  single-webbed  and  double-flanged; 
the  flanges  are  12  ins.  wide  and  equal  in  sectional  area,  the  areas  for  the  inter- 
mediate spans  being  13  sq.  ins.  and  17  sq.  ins.  at  the  centre  and  piers  respec- 
tively. Rnd  (6)  the  corresponding  moments  of  resistance  and  flange  stresses, 
the  web  being  |  in.  thick. 

Ans.  (a)  15.356,  43.465,  35.740,  38.378  tons. 

(6)  At  centre,  .1757,  714,  978  in.-tons;    3.2,  1.3,  and  1.78 
tons/sq.  in. 
"  piers,  2488,  1698,  1692  in.-tons;   3.59,  2.45,  and  2.83 
tons/sq.  in. 

323.  In  a  certain  Howe-truss  bridge  of  eight  panels  the  timber  cross-ties 
are  directly  supported  by  the  lower  chords,  and  are  placed  sufficiently  close 
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to  distribute  the  load  in  an  approximately  uniform  manner  over  the  whole 
length  of  these  chords,  thus  producing  an  additional  stress  due  to  flexure. 
Assuming  that  the  chords  may  be  regarded  as  girders  supported  at  the  ends 
and  continuous  over  seven  intermediate  supports  coincident  with  the  panel- 
points,  and  that  these  panel-points  are  in  a  truly  horizontal  line,  determine 
(a)  the  bending  moments  and  reactions  at  the  panel-points;  (&)  the  maximum 
intermediate  bending  moments;  and  (c)  the  points  of  inflection  corresponding 

to  a  load  of  w  per  imit  of  length,  Z  being  the  length  of  a  panel.    (Take  —  ""388.) 

Ans.  (a)  B.M.%  0,  -4lrwP,  -ZOrwP,  -33ru?/,  -S2rwl\ 

Reactums,  15Srwl,  UOnvl,  374r«;Z,  392n£;Z,  3S6rwL 

(6)  11,704.5  wirl)^;   5104.5uj(rZ)«;   6600.5w(rO»;   6208.5u?(rO» 

(c)  The  points  are  defined  by  the  values  of  x  in  x«306rZ; 

w 
i^iG+a;)+/2^-2"(^+x)'-0;  Rj{2l-^x)+RS  +  x),  and 

ft,a:-|-(2Z+x)»-0; 

R^{3l-{-x)  +«,(2Z+a;)  -^Rt{l+z)  +i?4a;— ~(3;  +  x)»-0. 

324.  If  di,  d„  (fa,  A  are  respectively  the  deflections  of  the  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  panel-points  in  question  323,  show  that  the  bending  moment 
at  the  middle  panel-point  (M4)  is  given  by 

-93J»f4  -  -^-(69d«-88rf, +24rf,-6d0  -^-^^IK 

325.  Four  loads,  each  of  12  tons  and  spaced  5,  4,  and  5  ft.  apart,  travel 
in  order  over  a  continuous  girder  of  two  spans,  the  one  of  30  and  the  other 
of  20  ft.  Place  the  wheels  so  as  to  throw  a  maximum  B.M.  upon  the  centre 
support,  and  find  the  corresponding  reactions.  Draw  a  diagram  of  B.M. 
and  find  the  maximum  deflection  of  each  span. 

326.  The  loads  upon  the  wheels  of  a  truck,  locomotive,  and  tender,  count- 
ing in  order  from  the  front,  are  7,  7,  10,  10,  10,  10,  8,  8,  8,  8  tons,  the  intervals 
being  5,  5,  5,  5,  5,  9,  5,  4,  5  ft.  The  loads  travel  over  a  continuous  girder 
of  two  50-ft.  spans  AB,  BC.  Place  the  locomotive,  etc.,  (a)  on  the  span  AB, 
so  as  to  give  a  maximum  B.M.  at  B]  (b)  so  as  to  give  an  absolute  maximum 
B.M.  at  B. 

327.  An  eight-wheel  locomotive  travels  over  a  continuous  girder  of  two 
lOQ-ft.  spans;  the  truck-wheels  are  6  ft.  centre  to  centre,  the  load  upon  each 
pair  being  8000  lbs.;  the  driving-wheels  are  8i  ft.  centre  to  centre,  the  load 
upon  each  pair  being  16,000  lbs.;  the  distance  centre  to  centre  between  the 
front  drivers  and  the  nearest  truck-wheels  is  also  8J  ft.  Place  the  locomotive 
so  as  to  throw  a  maximum  B.M.  upon  the  centre  support,  and  find  the  corre- 
sponding reactions. 

328.  A  single  weight  travels  over  the  span  AB  oi  &  girder  of  two  equal 
spans,  AB,  BC,  continuous  over  a  centre  pier  B.    Show  that  the  reaction 
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A  Ji 

at  C  is  a  maximum  when  the  distance  of  the  weight  from  A  is  -y=  if  the  ends 

A  and  C  rest  upon  their  supports,  and  when  the  distance  is  iAB  'd  the  two 
ends  are  fixed.     Find  the  corresponding  bending  moments  at  the  central  pier. 

PI       2 

329.  The  weights  7,  7,  10,  10,  10,  10,  8,  8,  8,  8  tons,  taken  in  order,  pass 
over  a  continous  girder  of  two  spans,  each  of  50  ft.  and  fixed  at  both  ends, 
the  successive  intervals  being  5,  5,  5,  5,  5,  9,  5,  4,  5  ft.  Place  the  wheels  so 
as  to  give  the  maximum  bending  moment  at  the  centre  support,  and  find  its 
value.  Ans.  First  wheel  25.8399  ft.  from  nearest  abutment; 

Max.  B.M.  =306.62  ft.-tons. 

330.  A  swing-bridge  of  200  ft.  length,  with  arms  each  of  90  ft.,  revolves 
a  turntable  of  20  ft.  diameter.  When  the  bridge  is  closed  find  the  reactions 
at  the  four  supports  due  to  a  load  of  3  tons  at  30  ft.  from  an  end  support. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
PILLARS. 

1.  Classification.T-The  manner  in  which  a  material  fails  imder 
pressure  depends  not  merely  upon  its  nature  but  also  upon  its  dimen- 
sions and  form.  The  actual  compressive  strength  of  a  material  must 
be  determined  by  the  use  of  very  short  specimens,  in  which  there  is 
no  tendency  to  buckle  or  bend.  An  accurate  determination  of  the 
relation  between  the  stress  and  the  strain  cannot,  however,  well  be 
made  unless  the  length  of  the  specimen  exceeds  four  or  five  times  its 
least  transverse  dimension.  The  breaking  load  does  not  change 
much  until  the  length  is  about  ten  times  this  dimension,  and,  if 
bending  is  prevented  by  means  of  slight  lateral  restraints,  will  remain 
practically  the  same  whatever  the  length  may  be.  If  lateral  re- 
straints are  not  employed,  the  tendency  to  buckle  or  bend  increases 
with  the  ratio  of  the  length  to  the  least  transverse  dimension.  De- 
noting this  ratio  by  s,  all  pillars  (or  columns)  vnth  ends  truly  flat 
and  firmly  secured  may  in  general  be  divided  into  three  classes,  viz. : 

A.  Short  pillarsj  in  which  s  does  not  exceed  4  or  5,  and  which 
fail  under  a  direct  pressure. 

B.  Medium  pillars,  in  which  s  lies  between  4  and  about  30  for 
timber,  cast  iron,  and  hard  steel,  and  between  4  and  about  60  for 
wrought  iron  and  mild  steel.  The  failure  of  pillars  of  this  class  is 
due  partly  to  a  direct  pressure  and  partly  to  bending. 

C.  Long  pillars^  in  which  s  exceeds  about  30  for  timber,  cast  iron, 
and  hard  steel,  and  about  60  for  wrought  iron  and  mild  steel.  The 
failure  of  these  pillars  is  practically  wholly  due  to  flexure. 

2.  Manner  of  Failure. — The  manner  in  which  a  short  pillar  fails 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  material. 

A  granular  or  crystalline  mass  may  give  way  suddenly  imder 
compression  and  be  reduced  to  powder. 
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More  frequently  hard  and  brittle  substances  like  glass,  bricks, 
stones,  dry  timber,  cast  iron,  etc.,  which  possess  little  ductility, 
split  into  fragments,  and  sometimes  a  hard  vitreous  material  breaks 
up  into  prisms  (Fig.  552). 


y 


Fig.  552. 


Fig.  653. 


M 


Fig.  564. 


Fig.  655. 


The  failure  of  fibrous  and  granular  materials  like  timber,  bricks, 
cement  and  concrete  cubes,  artificial  and  certain  natural  stones,  cast 
iron,  etc.,  is  usually  by  shearing  along  planes  oblique  to  the  line  of 
tlirust,  and  the  more  homogeneous  the  material  is  the  more  nearly 
do  these  planes  coincide  with  the  planes  of  least  resistance  to  shear, 
which  theoretically  makes  an  angle  of  45®  with  the  axis  of  the  pil- 
lar (Chapter  V).  Thus  the  portions  of  the  fractured  pillar  assume 
the  forms  of  wedges  or  pyramids  (Figs.  553-558),  and  in  the  testing 
of  cement  and  concrete  cubes  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  a 
very  nearly  perfect  double  pyramid  (Fig.  556)  is  produced. 

None  of  the  materials  of  construction,  however,  are  truly  homo- 


Fig.  556.    Fig.  557. 


Fig.  558. 


Fig.  559.         Fig.  560. 


geneous,  and  in  the  case  of  cast  iron  the  irregularity  of  the  texture 
and  the  hardness  of  the  skin  cause  the  angle  between  the  plane  of 
shear  and  the  direction  of  the  thrust  to  vary  from  32°  to  42°.  Brick 
chimneys  again  sometimes  fail  by  the  shearing  of  the  mortar,  the 
upper  portion  sliding  over  an  oblique  plane. 

Bulging,  i.e.,  a  lateral  spreading  out  (Figs.  559,  560),  is  character- 
istic of  blocks  of  fibrous  materials,  e.g.,  wrought  iron,  copper,  lead, 
and  timber,  and  fracture  occurs  in  the  form  of  longitudinal  cracks. 

All  substances,  even  the  most  crystalline,  will  bulge  slightly  be- 
fore they  fail,  if  they  possess  some  degree  of  ductility. 
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Buckling  is  characteristic  of  fibrous  materials,  and  the  resistance 
of  a  pillar  to  buckling  is  always  less  than  its  resistance  to  direct 
crushing,  and  is  independent  of  length. 

Thin  malleable  plates  usually  fail  by  the  bending,  puckering, 
wrinkling,  or  crumpling  up  of  the  fibres,  and  the  same  phenomena 
may  be  observed  in  the  case  of  timber  and  of  long  bars. 

In  the  transverse  testing  of  timber  beams  the  initial  failure  is 
usually  made  evident  by  the  crippling  of  the  fibrous  layers  on  the 
compression  side. 

Timber  offers  about  twice  the  resistance  to  crushing  when  dry 
that  it  does  when  wet,  as  the  presence  of  moisture  diminishes  the 
lateral  adhesion  of  the  fibres. 

Long  plate  tubes,  when  compressed  longitudinally,  first  bend  and 
eventually  fail  by  the  buckling  of  a  short  length  on  the  concave  side. 

The  ultimate  resistance  to  buckling  of  a  well-made  and  well- 
shaped  tube  is  about  27,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  section  of  metal^ 
which  may  be  increased  to  33,000  or  36,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  by 
dividing  the  tube  into  two  or  more  compartments. 

A  rectangular  wrought-iron  or  steel  tube  offers  the  greatest  resist- 
ance to  buckling  when  the  mass  of  the  material  is  concentrated  at 
the  angles,  while  the  sides  consist  of  thin  plates  or  lattice-work  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  prevent  the  bending  of  the  angles. 

3.  Hodgkinson's  Formulae  for  the  Ultimate  Strength  of  Long  and 
Medium  Pillars.-^When  a  long  pillar  is  subjected  to  a  crushing  force 
it  first  yields  sideways,  and  eventually  breaks  in  a  manner  appar- 
ently similar  to  the  fracture  of  a  beam  under  a  transverse  load. 
This  similarity,  however,  is  modified  by  the  fact  that  an  initial  lon- 
gitudinal compression  is  induced  in  the  pillar  by  the  super-imposed 
load. 

Hodgkinson  deduced  experimentally  that  the  strength  of  long 
solid  round  iron  and  square  timber  pillars  witii  flat  ends  is  given  by 
an  expression  of  the  form 

d° 

W  being  the  breaking  weight  in  tons  of  2240  lbs.  ; 
d      '  *       *  *    diameter  or  side  of  the  pillar  in  inches; 
I       ' '       "   length  of  the  pillar  in  feet; 
n  and  m  being  numerical  indices; 
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A  being  a  constant  varying  with  the  material  and  with  the  sectional 
form  of  the  pillar. 
Such  pillars,  which  are  more  than  thirty  times  the  least  trans- 
verse dimension  in  length,  fail  by  bending  and  not  by  simple  crush- 
ing. The  load  is  distributed  more  or  less  uniformly  over  the  ends, 
which  are  finished  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  pillar. 

For  iron  pillars n=3.55  and  m=*     1.7 

timber  pillars n  =  4      and  m=     2 

cast  iron A  =  44.16 

wrought  iron A  =  133.75 

dry  Dantzic  oak A  =  10.95 

dry  red  deal A  =     7.81 

dry  French  oak A-     6.9 

The  strength  of  long  hollow  round  cast-iron  pillars  was  found  to 
be  given  by 

d3.6_^j3.6 

W -'44.34 jTt » 

d  being  the  external  and  di  the  internal  diameter,  both  in  inches. 

Thus  the  strength  of  a  hollow  cast-iron  pillar  is  approximately 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  strengths  of  two  solid  cast-iron 
pillars  whose  diameters  are  equal  to  the  external  and  internal  diam- 
eters of  the  hollow  pillar. 

The  strength  of  medium  pillars,  i.e.,  of  pillars  which  are  less  than 
thirty  times  the  least  transverse  dimension  in  length,  may  be  ob- 
obtained  by  the  formula 

WfS 


W'  = 


W-fJfS* 


W  being  the  breaking  weight  in  tons  of  2240  lbs. ; 
W      ''      ''         ''  "      ''    ''     "     ''     "  as  derived  from  the 

formula  for  long  pillars; 
/  being  the  ultimate  crushing  strength  in  tons  per  square  inch; 
S     ' '      ' '    sectional  area  of  the  pillar  in  square  inches. 

Again,  if  the  ends  of  a  cast-iron  pillar  are  rounded,  the  above 
formulae  may  be  still  employed  to  determine  its  strength,  A  being 
14.9  for  a  solid  and  13  for  a  hollow  pillar. 
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According  to  Hodgkinson,  the  relative  strengths  of  long  cast-iron 
pillars  of' equal  weight  and  length  may  be  tabulated  as  follows: 
(a)  Pillars  with  flat  ends: 

Tlie  strength  of  a  solid  round  pillar  being  100, 
''     ''     square    ''     is  93, 

' '     ' '     triangular  pillar  is  1 10. 

(6)  Pillars  with  round  ends,  i.e.,  ends  for  hinging  or  pin  connec- 
tions: 

'    The  strength  of  a  hollow  cylindrical  pillar  being  100, 
''   anH-shaped  ''     is        74.6, 

''    a  -h-shaped  ''     ''        44.2. 


1 1 


The  strengths  of  a  long  solid  round  pillar  with  flat  ends  and  a 
long  hollow  cylindrical  pillar  with  round  ends  are  approximately  in 
the  ratio  of  2.3  to  1. 

The  stiff  est  kind  of  wrought-iron  strut  is  a  built  tube,  the  section 
consisting  of  a  cell  or  of  cells,  which  may  be  circular,  rectangular 
triangular,  or  of  any  convenient  form. 

In  experimenting  upon  hollow  tubes,  Hodgkinson  found  that, 
other  conditions  remaining  the  same,  the  circular  was  the  strongest, 
and'  was  followed  in  order  of  strength  by  the  square  in  four  com- 
partments ^  ;  the  rectangular  in  two  compartments,  |  J^|  ;  the 
rectangular^  o ;  and  the  square. 

The  addition  of  a  diaphragm  across  the  middle  of  the  rectangle 
doubled  its  resistance  to  crippling. 

As  the  results  of  his  experiments  Hodgkiason  also  made  the  fol- 
lowing inferences : 

A  pillar  with  both  ends  rough  from  the  foundry  so  that  a  load 
can  be  applied  only  at  a  few  isolated  points,  and  a  pillar  with  a 
rounded  end  so  that  the  load  can  be  applied  only  along  the  axis,  are 
each  one  third  of  the  strength  of  a  pillar  of  class  B,  and  from  one 
third  to  two  thirds  of  the  strength  of  a  pillar  of  class  C,  the  pillars 
being  of  the  same  dimensions. 

The  strength  of  a  pillar  with  one  end  flat  and  the  other  round  is 
an  arithmetical  mean  between  the  strengths  of  two  pillars  of  the 
laame  dimensions,  the  one  having  both  ends  flat  and  the  other  both 
ends  round. 
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Disks  at  the  ends  of  pillars  only  slightly  increase  their  strength, 
but  facilitate  the  formation  of  connections. 

An  enlargement  of  the  middle  section  of  a  pillar  sometimes  in- 
creases its  strength  in  a  small  degree,  as  in  the  case  of  solid  cast- 
iron  pillars  with  rounded  ends,  which  are  made  stronger  by  about 
one  seventh;  hollow  cast-iron  pillars  are  not  affected.  The  strength 
of  a  disk-ended  pillar  is  increased  by  about  one  eighth  or  one  ninth 
when  the  middle  diameter  is  lengthened  by  50  per  cent,  but  for 
slight  enlargements  the  increase  is  imperceptible. 

The  strength  of  hollow  cast-iron  pillars  is  not  afifected  by  a  slight 
variation  in  the  thickness  of  the  metal,  as  a  thin  shell  is  much  harder 
than  a  thick  one.  The  excess  above  or  deficiency  below  the  average 
thickness  should  not  exceed  25  per  cent. 

In  metric  measurement,  if  d  is  the  diameter  and  I  th6  height  of  a 
solid  iron  coliunn  in  millimeters,  the  safe  load  in  kilogrammes 

d* 
=  1900-^  for  cast  iron, 

d* 
and  =3800^  for  wrought  iron. 

Again,  if  a  is  a  side  of  a  square  timber  post  in  centimeters  and  I  its 
height  in  decimeters,  the  safe  load  in  kilogrammes 

a* 
= 256.5  X-p  for  first-quality  well-seasoned  oak 

a* 
— 180  "^2         ' '  oak  of  ordinary  quality 

a* 
= 214.2  X-^  '*  first-quality  well-seasoned  pine 


a' 


4 


«160-p  ''  pine  of  ordinary  quality. 

Ex.  1.  A  solid  cast-iron  pillar  9  ft  in  height  and  4  ins,  in  diameter  supports 
a  load  of  55,000  lbs.  Find  the  nonnal  and  shearing  intensity  of  stress  per  square 
inch  in  a  plane  section  inclined  at  30^  to  the  axis. 
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//  the  ends  of  a  pillar  are  flat  and  firmly  bedded,  determine  its  breaking  weighi 
by  Hodgkinson'a  formtda, 

55000 


Axial  intensity  of  stress/sq.  in.  — = 


^3^-2187ilb8. 


its  actual  breaking  weight  in  tons  - 


Vi(4)'cosec: 
Therefore 

normal  intensity  of  stress  -2187^  sin  30^  -1093}  Ibs./sq.  in. 
and     tangential  intensity  of  stress  -2187^  cos  30°  >-1894|  lbe./sq.  in. 
By  Hodgkinson's  formula  for  short  pillars, 

(4)3.« 

the  breaking  weight  in  tons  —44.16'^  j  —154.97. 

Hence,  since  pillar  is  of  medium  length, 

154.97X^VWf  V4 
'  154.97 +  }VWV-V  4  "^*^*' 

taking  80,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  as  the  ultimate  crushing  strength  of  the  cast  iron, 
Ex.  2.  Find  the  side  of  a  square  post  of  ordinary  oak  which  is  to  be  5  metres 
high  and  to  carry  a  load  of  10,000  kilogrammes, 

10000-180^,. 
50* 

Therefore  a — 1 9  cm. 

Ex.  3.  Determine  the  diameter  of  a  solid  cast-iron  column  which  is  to  be 
5  metres  high  and  to  carry  a  load  of  50,000  kilogrammes. 

Therefore  d  - 160  mm. 

4.  Gordon's  Formula  for  the  Strength  of  a  Pillar  of  Medium 
Length. — Consider  a  piUar  with  flat  ends,  of  length  Z,  and  sectional 
area  S,  h  being  the  least  transverse  dimension  in  the  plane 
of  flexure. 

The  effect  of  P  is  twofold. 

In  the  first  place,  P  produces  along  the  pillar  a  direct 
P 
thrust  of  intensity /i  =  or. 

In  the  second  place,  it  tends  to  bend  the  pillar  and 
develops  a  skin  compressive  stress  /2  which  is  necessarily 
greatest  at  the  section  in  which  the  neutral  axis  has 
deviated  farthest  from  its  initial  vertical  position. 

Denoting  this  deviation  by  y, 

Py=BM.^f2^, 


Fio.  661. 
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c  \beuQg  (the  distance  of  the  most  compressed  fibre  from  the  neutral 
axis  and  /  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section  in  the  plane  of  flexure. 

Therefore  /»=-P?=|  ^'h% 

r  being  the  least  radius  of  gyration. 

p 
But  cochy  roch,  and  by  Chapter  VII,  y«r. 

h  P         P 
Therefore  /2  a/ip  ^  =  fia^, 

a  being  a  coefficient  which  is  to  be  determined  by  experiment. 

Hence,  denoting  by  /  the  total  maximum  stress  in  the  most  strained 
fibre 

/        P\     W/        P\ 

W  ' 

and  -^-fi 


S      '  12' 

which  is  known  as  Gordon's  formula. 

The  coefficient  a  is  by  no  means  constant,  and  not  only  varies 
with  the  nature  of  the  material,  with  the  length  of  the  pillar,  with 
the  condition  of  its  ends,  etc.,  but  also  with  the  sectional  form  of 
the  pillar.  The  variation  due  to  this  latter  cause  may  be  eliminated, 
and  the  formula  rendered  somewhat  more  exact,  by  substituting  the 
least  radius  of  gyration  for  the  least  transverse  dimension. 

It  has  been  shown  that 


P 
and  since  c<xh  and  y^T, 


therefore  /2«/i^«/iai^. 
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W 


=fi  = 


12» 


in  which  at  is  independent  of  the  sectional  form,  all  variations  of  the 
latter  being  included  in  r^.  This  modified  form  of  Gordon's  formula 
was  first  suggested  by  Rankine. 

A  pillar  (or  column)  is  squ^irerhearing  or  flat-ended  when  it  has 
square  ends  which  butt  against  or  are  securely  connected  with  an 
immovable  surface;  it  is  jwn-  and  sqimre-bearing  when  one  end  is 
square-bearing  while  the  other  presses  against  a  close-fitting  pin; 
it  is  jnvrbearing  when  both  ends  are  pin-jointed,  the  axes  of  the  pins 
being  parallel.  In  pin-  and  square-bearing  pillars  \a  and  fai  should 
be  substituted  in  the  precedmg  formulae  for  a  and  ai,  while  the  co- 
efficients should  be  4a  and  4ai  if  the  pillar  is  pin-bearing. 

5.  Values  of  a^  ai  and  f. — ^The  following  table,  giving  the  values 
of  the  constants  a,  ai,  and  /,  has  been  prepared  by  taking  an  average 
of  the  best-known  results,  and  is  applicable  to  square-hearing  round 
and  square  pillars: 


M»t«ri«l  and  Form  of  Section. 


/inJLbB. 

1 

perSq.In. 

a 

80,000 

450 

80,000 

400 

80,000 

500 

80,000 

600 

36,000 

3,000 

36,000 

2,250 

36,000 

5,500 

67,200 

2,000 

67,200 

1,400 

67,200 

2,500 

114,000 

1,400 

114,000 

900 

114,000 

1,500 

5,000 

250 

5,  00 

250 

7,200 

250 

For  castriron  solid  rectangular  pillars 

'*         '*  "     round  pillars 

'  *         "        hollow  rectangular  piUars. . .  . 

*'         *'  "       round  pillars 

For  wraught-iron  solid  rectangular  pillars. . 
'*  '*     round  pillars 

"  '  *  thick  hollow  round  pillars. 

For  mild-sted  solid  rectangular  pillars 

"  "     round  pillars 

"  "        hollow  round  pillars 

For  strong-isteel  solid  rectangular  pillars. . . . 

"  "  solid  round  pillars 

"  *'         hollow  round  pillars 

For  pine4imber  solid  rectangular  pillars . . . 

"  "  '*     round  pillars 

For  dry  oak  timber 


I    3,000 


Graphical  comparison  of  the  crushing  unit  strength  of  solid  rourtd 
cast-iront  wrou^Urircny  and  mUd-sted  pillars. 


W2 
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i 


The  crushing  unit  stress  is  given  by  p 


8(M)ooni 


40         50        60 
Fio.  562 

Take  the  different  values  of  -r  as  abscissae,  and  the  corresponding 

values  of  p  as  ordinates;   the  resulting  curves  for  the  values  of  / 
given  in  the  table  are  shown  in  Fig.  562. 

Hence  the  strength  of  a  mild-steel  pillar  exceeds  that  of  a  wrought- 

iron  pillar,  but  is  less  than  that  of  a  cast-iron  pillar  when -r  <  10.7; 

a  wrought-iron  pillar  is  stronger  or  weaker  than  a  cast-iron  pillar 

according  as  t  >  or  <  28.5. 

Ex.  4.  Compare  the  breaking  weights  of  round  coat-iron,  u/rought-^on,  and 
mild'Steel  pillars  with  fiat  ends,  each  being  9  ft,  in  length  and  6  ins.  in  diameter. 
Haw  will  the  resvUs  be  modified  if  both  ends  are  round? 

I     12X9     ,^ 

First,  h&th  ends  flat: 

-  For  cast-iron,     B.W.-^^^,*^,^^y^^'-i;250,197  lbs. 
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Forwrought.in)n,B.W.-?^^^^^'-   890,109  Ibfc 

Second,  both  ends  round: 

For  cast-iron.        B.W.-^^^gM'-    633.693" 

«  wrought.iron,B.W.-?^^^jy^'-    646,120  " 

"  imld-ateel,       B.W.^^J^^mi,    987.060  " 

1+nnnFvloJ 

Ex.  6.  A  hollow  mildrsteel  pillar  10  ft.  high  and  4  tVw.  oiUside  diameter  kan 
to  carry  a  load  of  33  000  lbs.  Taking  6  as  a  factor  of  safety  dnd  assuming  that 
both  ends  are  to  be  pin^connectedy  find  the  proper  thickness  of  the  metal. 

ex^dooo-  4   /ioxi2y    ' 

"^2500^     4      / 

t  being  the  required  thickness.    This  reduces  to 

<» -4^+2.2875-0, 

and  therefore  t,  the  thickness,  «.69an. 

Ex.  6.  A  pillar  of  diameter  D  supports  a  given  load;  if  N  pillars,  each  of 
diameter  d,  are  substituted  for  this  single  pillar,  sJiow  that  d  must  lie  between 

-jTri  and  -rn.    Is  it  more  economical  to  employ  few  or  many  pillars  of  given  height 

to  support  a  given  load? 

— ■   \    V  , -the  given  loadXfactor  of  safety- TTTv 

Mi)  ^ni) 

which  reduces  to  alKD*  -Nd')  -D^d^iNd^  -D'). 

Therefore  D*>Nd*    and    Nd'>D\ 

Hence  Jft  Ni' 
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If  IT  is  the  specific  weight  of  the  material, 

the  weight  of  the  N  pillars      '^Nn^dHw  -P„ 
*'       "     "   '*   single  piltar-jriD^iw-P,, 
and  P,>  Pty  since  Nd*>  D\ 

It  is  therefore  more  economical  to  use  a  dingle  pillar.  ^ 

Ex.  7.  Find  the  side  of  a  square  post  df  ordinary  qtwHty  oak  which  is  to 
be  12^  //.  high  and  is  to  carry  a  load  of  20,000  lbs.,  10  being  a  factor  of  safety. 
The  ends  are  to  be  flat. 

If  X  ins.  is  a  side  of  the  square  section, 

10X20000-         ^^'  '"^ 


J_/12X12J\»    *»+90* 
^  "^250^      z      I 


250 
Therefore  «*-^x»-2500-0 

and  X -8.12  ins. 

6.  Values  of  a  and  ai  for  Shapes  and  Btiilt-up  Members. — ^Further 
experiments  are  still  needed  for  the  proper  determination  of  the 
coefficients  a  and  a\  in  the  case  of  built-up  members  and  of  such 
shapes  as  are  shown  by  Figs.  563  to  568.    At  present  every  engineer 

[]1         0       .C-^       4         ^        t:. 

Fig.  563.    Fio.  564.      Fio.  565.       Fig.  566.      Fio.  567.        Fio.  568. 

uses  the  values  for  which  his  own  experience  pves  him  a  preference, 
but  it  is  usually  found  that  there  is  no  practical  difference  in  the 
sectional  areas  of  pillars  (or  struts)  designed  in  accordance  with  any 
good  standard  specification. 

The  least  transverse  dimension  (i.e.,  A)  is  to  be  measured  in  the 
plane  of  greatest  flexure. 

Thus  it  may  be  taken  as  the  least  side  of  the  rectangle  circum- 
scribmg  tee  (Fig.  563),  H  channel  (Fig.  565),  and  cruciform  (Fig.  567) 
sections,  and  as  the  perpendicular  from  the  angle  to  the  opposite 
side  of  a  triangle  circumscribing  angle  (Fig.  568)  sections. 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  /  and  a  for  the  shapes  in 
question,  the  members  being  square-bearing.     These  values  have 
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been  deduoed  experimentally,  but  must  be  regarded  as  approximate 
only: 

Material.  /  in  Ibs./sq.  in.       — 

Cast  iron 80,000         134 

Wrought  iron 42,500         900 

Mild  steel 45,000        1300 

The  effect  of  a  change  of  form  is  best  provided  for  by  the  use  of 
the  formula  which  involves  the  least  radius  (r)  of  gjrration.  Thus 
the  ultimate  strength  in  pounds  per  square  inch  of  medium-steel  col* 

^imna  is 

50,000 

....(if 

—  being  36,000,  24,000,  or  18,000  according  as  the  column  is  square- 

bearing,  pin-  and  square-bearing,  or  pin-bearing. 

The  factor  of  safety  may  be  4  for  quiescent  loads,  as  in  buildings, 
and  5  for  moving  loads,  as  in  bridges. 

Ex.  8.  Find  the  breaking  weight  of  a  square-hearing  cast-iron  column  10  ft. 
high  and  of  cruciform  section,  the  metal  being  2  ins,  thick  throughout  and  the 
oiUside  len^  of  each  arm  being  8  ins.    Then 

A -28  sq.  ins.    and    A»«3'+3»=18. 

Therefore 

^,     ,       ,.  .  . ^        80000X28 

the  breaking  weight  —  - 


.--3-^^, -320,000  lbs. 


Ex.  9.  Determine  the  aUowaJble  stress  in  pounds  per  square  inch  of  a  10-/^. 
pin-bearing  strut  composed  of  trvo  5"X3"XA"  angles  placed  back  to  back,  5 
being  a  factor  of  safety. 

First,  let  the  long  legs  be  back  to  back  and  spread  i  in.  to  admit  of  a 
single  line  of  ^-in.  lattice  bars  along  the  central  plane.    Then 

7-7.6205;    A  =4.8  sq.  ins;    r'=^^|^  =1.5876, 

and  the  allowable  stress  in  pounds  per  square  inch 

10000  ft^o 

^^18000V  r  / 
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Second,  let  the  short  legs  be  back  to^back.    Then  /  with  respect  to  neutral 
axis  throt^  centre  of  gravity  *  3.468.    Therefore 

,    3.468     ^^^ 
r»— jg--.7225, 

and  the  allowable  stress  in  pounds  per  square  inch 

10000 


1     _i__/120y"^'^^" 
^■*'18000V  r  / 


Again,  the  American  Bridge  Co.'s  specifications  limit  the  length 

of  wind-bracing  pin-bearing  struts  to  120  times  the  least  radius  of 

gyration,  while  the  lengths  of  other  pin-bearing  members  must  not 

exceed  100  times  this  radius.    They  allow  a  working  stress  in  pounds 

per  square  inch  of 

15000         .         .     ^    , 
jjY2  '^^  9^'^  steel, 


1  + 


13500  \r/ 


and  of  ; — TTTo  for  mild  steel. 


000  \r/ 


^■^11000 

Straight  Line  Formula. — ^The  coefficients  in  pillar  formulae,  gener- 
ally speaking,  have  been  determined  by  experiments  in  which  the 
pillar  has  been  ultimately  crushed  under  a  steadily  applied  and 
gradually  increased  load.  Recent  experience  has  shown  that  the 
working  stress  of  framed  and  shaped  compression  members  may  be 
conveniently  expressed  by  the  "straight-line"  formula 

working  stress  per  square  inch«f  —  j«-, 

where  /= 12,000  lbs.  and  ;«=45,  53,  or  60,  according  as  the  member 
is  square-bearing,  pin-  and  square-bearing,  or  pin-bearing. 

No  provision  is  made  in  this  formula  for  the  detrimental  effect  of 
the  repeated  stresses  to  which  a  member  is  often  subjected  by  the 
action  of  a  live  load,  as  when  a  train  passes  over  a  bridge.  This 
''impact"  effect  might  be  allowed  for  by  reducing  the  live  load  to 
an  equivalent  dead  load  and  making  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
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coefficients.  Thus,  in  bridge-work,  take  /= 18,000  lbs.,  and  /i«60, 
70,  and  80,  instead  of  the  values  just  given. 

Again,  for  top  chords  (square  ends  with  or  without  play)  take/— 
18,000  lbs.  and  /£=70. 

For  end  posts  or  batter  braces  (with  pin  ends  or  ends  tending  to 
rotate)  take  /==  18,000  lbs.  and  /i=  80. 

For  intermediate  posts  (allowance  being  made  for  pin  ends,  dis- 
tortion, and  greater  liability  to  shock)  take  /= 16,000  lbs.  and  ;«=  80. 

Ex.  10.  Design  a  mediunvsteel  top-chord  section,  the  unsupported  length 
being  26  ft.  and  the  total  thrust  along  the  chord  being  800,000  lbs.  Try  a  section 
(Fig.  569)  made  up  of 

One  24"  Xi"  cover  plates  «12      sq.  ina 

Two  3i"  X  3i"  X  f "  top  angles    -  4.96  "    " 

"    18"xrwebs  -22.50  "    *' 

"    6''  X 4"  X i"  bottom  angles  - 13.88  "    *' 

so  that  the  total  sectional  area* 53.34  "    *' 


For  practical  reasons  a  clearance  of  \  in.  may  be  left  between  th^  edges 
of  the  web  plates  and  the  backs  of  the  top  and  bottom 
angles,  so  that  the  depth  over  all-i+2(i)  +18-18} 
ins. 

Let  X  be  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
section,  from  00,    Then . 

x(53.34) -12X18.5+4.96X17.24  + 

22.5X9.125  +  13.88X1.08-527.81, 

and  therefore  a:— 9.9  ins. 

The  moment  of  inertia  about  the  horizontal  axis  GG  through  the  centre 
of  gravity 

-tVX24(J)"+12(8.6)'+2X2.87+4.96(7.34)» 

+  2XfXl8»XA+22.5(.775)» +2X8.68  +  13.88(8.82)' 

-2878.9, 

and  the  radius  of  gyration  wth  respect  to  GG  is  given  by 

12878:9    ^,,^. 
''"Ni53:3T^7-^^^'^- 

The  moment  of  inertia  with  respect  to  the  vertical  axis  A  A  will  be  found 
to  be  greater  than  that  with  respect  to  GG,  so  that  7.346  is  the  lea;st  radius 
of  gyration,  and  therefore 

the  allowable  stress  per  square,  inch  -18000—70  704^  -15,026  lbs. 
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800000 
Hence       the  sectional  area  required^  i'S026  "^•24  sq.  his., 

which  agrees  very  closely  with  the  area  of  the  assumed  secticm. 

In  Cooper's  bridge  specifications  for  medium  steel  and  for  live  loads 

/  =  10,000  and  /£=45  for  chord  segments; 
/=  8,500   ''    /i*45  "   all  posts  of  through-bridges; 
/=  9,000   ''    //=40  ''   all  posts  of  deck  bridges  and  trestles; 
/= 13,000   ''    /£=60  "   wind  (i.e.,  live)  loads  on  laterals  and  rigid 
bracing. 
These  results  are  to  be  doubled  for  dead  loads. 

I 

The  ratio  -  should  not  exceed  100  for  main  members  or  120  for 
r 

laterals. 

The  allowable  stresses  for  soft  steel  should  be  about  15  per  cent 
less  than  those  for  mediimi  steel. 

7.  Bending  of  Struts. — The  strut  of  length  I  and  constant  sec- 
tional area  S  is  assumed  to  be  homogeneous  and  its  weight  is  disre- 
garded (Euler's  Theory). 

Case  I.  Strut  Hinged  at  Both  Ends,— Let  OBA,  Fig.  570,  represent 
the  neutral  axis  of  the  bent  strut  and  assume  that  the  line  of  action 
of  the  resultant  thrust  P  on  the  strut  coincides  with  the  axis  before 
bending  commences. 

Let  X,  y  he  the  vertical  and  horizontal  distances  respectively  of 
any  point  C  with  respect  to  0.    Then 


Pj^=B.M.  at  C=  -EI-^, 
which  may  be  written  in  the  form 

P 
where  ^^'^W' 

Fig.  670.        '^^  complete  solution  of  any  such  equation  is 
y  =  b  sin  ax  +  c  cos  ax, 
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b  and  c  being  arbitrary  constants  whose  values  are  governed  by  the 
conditions  of  the  particular  problem  under  consideration. 

In  the  present  case  y»0  when  x=0,  i.e.,  at  0,  so  that  c  is  also  nU, 

and  y=6sinax. 

Again,  y = 0  when  x^OA'^-  OB  A,  approximately = I.    Therefore 

0=6  sin  (d. 

Now,  6  cannot  be  nil,  as  in  such  case  y  would  be  always  nil,  and 
lateral  bending  would  be  impossible.    Hence 

sin  aZ»0 
and  al^nTc^l^-^, 

so  that  P=n^EI^, 

n  being  a  whole  number. 

The  least  value  of  P  corresponds  to  n=l,  and  therefore 

is  the  minimum  thrust  which  will  produce  bending.    It  is  often  called 
the  buckling  load  of  the  strut. 

The  deviation  of  the  axis  from  the  vertical,  i.e.,  the  deflection,  is 
greatest  when 

-^=0=a6  cosox, 

or  when  ^^^2' 

and  then  y =6  sin  5-  =6, 

so  that  the  coefficient  b  is  the  maximum  deflection,  which,  in  the 
present  case,  is  the  deflection  at  the  middle  of  the  strut. 
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The  meaning  of  the  values  2,  3,  4, ... ,  for  n  in  the  equation 

is  that  y  is  assumed  to  be  0  at  one  or  more  points  between  0  and  A,  so  that 
the  strut  has  one  or  more  p)oint8  of  inflection. 

If  the  column  is  made  to  pass  through  N  points  dividing  the  vertical  OA 
into  i\r  + 1  equal  divisions,  then 


2/«0whenx=-^^, 


I 


al 
and  therefore,  by  eq.  (4),        *    0«6  sin^^— ■> 

al 


1/        or  JVTi"^^' 

and  hence  P  =n'E]^(N  + 1) ^ 

As  before,  the  least  value  of  P  corresponds  to  n— 1,  and 
Fig.  571.  P=EI^(N+i)» 

is  the  least  force  which  will  bend  the  column  laterally. 

Hence  the  strength  of  the  column  is  increased  in  the  ratio  of  4,  9,  16,  etc., 
by  causing  it  to  pass  through  points  which  divide  its  length  into  2,  3,  4,  etc., 
equal  parts,  respectively. 

Effect  of  a  Lateral  Load, — Let  Mx  be  the  B.M.  at  C  due  to  a  lateral  load 
on  the  strut.    Then 

which  may  be  easily  integrated  as  soon  as  Mx  has  been  determined.     For 
example,  if  the  lateral  load  is  of  intensity  w  and  uniformly  distributed 

Mx-^^xil-x), 

a  law  which  may  be  approximately  and  more  conveniently  expressed  in  the 
form 

Af,«-smy, 
Q  being  the  total  lateral  load.    Therefore 


Integrating,  (Pi  -P)y  — ^  sin  j, 
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where  -Pi  '^^^JT' 

The  deflection  (y)  is  greatest  at  the  middle,  and  therefore 

Ql 

The  B.M.  is  also  greatest  at  the  middle,  and  therefore,  since 

Hx  =*-5-  at  the  middle, 

o 

the  max.  B.M.  ^Elahf^^^  +^ 


8  P.-P    8 
1    PiQi 


8Pi-P 


-±/.^, 


Z  being  the  least  strength  modulus  of  the  section  and  ft  the  maximum  stress 
.  due  to  bending.    The  upp^r  sign  denotes  a  cpmpression  and  the  lower  a  ten- 
sion.   Thus  the  total  raaximiun  and  minimiun  stress  p  to  which   any  part 
of  the  strut  is  subjected  is  given  by 


S  A    8ZP1-P. 

p 
Let  3-  *"/  —the  true  breaking  load  per  unit  of  area; 

?l-/,-Euler's        "  "      "     "     "    " 

Then  p-t±^-^ 


which  may  be  written  in  the  form 

(-?)(-i)-4- 

Greenhill  has  shown  (Proc.  Inst.  Mech.  Kng.,  1883)  that  if  the  column 
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is  also  subjected  to  a  torsional  couple  T,  the  inaximum  thrust  required  to 
bend  the  column  is 

JT*       T^ 

In  practice  the  last  term  is  generally  so  small  that  it  may  be  disregarded. 

Case  II.  Strut  Fixed  at  the  Ends. — Let  pt  be  the  moment  of  fixture 
at  0.  The  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  thrust  P  no  longer  passes 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  end  section.  The  B.M.  equa- 
tion is  now 

-S/g-B.M.-Py-/«, 


or 

where 

Put  b—yz. 
Then 


g=«^(&-v), 

P  a 


FiQ.  572. 
of  which,  as  before,  the  complete  solution  is 

z^c  sin  ox+d  cos ax«6—y, 

c  and  d  being  arbitrary  coefficients  whose  values  are  to  be  deter- 
mined. 


Diflferentiating, 

But 
Therefore 


'-r  =ca  cos  ax  —da  sm  ax. 
dx 

^=0    when    x^O  or  «=5-  or  -Z, 

0=ca,    so  that    c«0. 


and 


Also, 


decs  ox =6— J/. 
0=  +da  sin  ^^da  sin  oZ, 
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and  therefore    .  aZ=2n;r, 

n  being  a  whole  number.    Hence 

P^nHEI^. 

The  least  value  of  P  corresponds  to  n  =  l,  and 

P=4EIjj 

is  the  minimum  thrust,  or  the  bttckling  load,  which  will  produce  bend- 
ing when  both  ends  of  the  strut  are  fixed. 
The  deflection  (y)  is  greatest  when 

^=0= —oa  sm  ox, 
i.e.,  when  aa:=0,  and  therefore 

Case  III.  Strut  Fixed  at  One  End  and  Hinged  at  the  Other. — As 
in  Case  II, 

the  complete  solution  being  of  the  form 

b-y=c  cosox+dsinoor. 

At  A,  I.e.,  when  x^l,  B.M.=0=6— y.    Therefore 

0=c  cos  al+d  sin  al. 

dy 
At  0,  i.e.,  when  ^=0>  ^=0;  ^^d  therefore 

0=  —ca  sin  oZ+da  cos  cd. 
Hence  d=0  and  also  c  cos  a/==0=  —ca  sin  al,  so  that 

h—y=^c  cos  ax 
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and  af  =  — ^ — n. 


or 


The  least  value  of  P  corresponds  to  n  =  l,  and 


is  the  minimum  thrust,  or  buckling  load,  which  will  produce  bending 
when  one  end  of  the  strut  is  fixed  and  the  other  hinged. 
For  the  maximum  deflection  (y), 


dy 
dx 

so  that  ax=Oy 


=rO=ca  sin  ax, 


and  2/iirax.  =  &-c=  p-c. 


The  results  of  Cases  /,  //,  and  III  show  that  the  buckling  load  of 
a  long  strut  hinged  ai  both  ends  is  the  same  as  thai  of  a  strut  of  1^  times 
the  length  hinged  at  one  end  and  fixed  at  the  other,  and  is  aho  the  same 
as  that  of  a  strut  of  twice  the  length  fixed  at  both  ends. 

If  /  is  the  compressive  strength  per  unit  of  area  of  a  strut  material, 
then  a  short  strut  of  sectional  area  S  theoretically  fails  by  direct 
crushing  under  the  load  fS.  It  is  impracticable,  however,  to  insure, 
even  with  the  greatest  care,  that  the  material  is  homogeneous,  that 
the  load  is  properly  distributed  over  the  end,  or  that  the  strut  is 
perfectly  straight.  Thus  the  strut  will  actually  fail  under  a  less  load 
than  fS,  and  for  the  same  reasons  the  actual  buckling  load  is  less 

than  fJiEI-j^y  the  coefficient  /i  being  1,  J,  or  4,  according  as  the  strut 

is  hinged  at  both  ends,  hinged  at  one  end  and  fixed  at  the  other, 
or  fixed  at  both  ends.     Experiment  shows  that  the  strength  of  struts 
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intermediate  in  length  between  these  two  extremes  depends  in  some 
way  upon  the  length,  and  the  empirical  formula 


has  been  found  to  give,  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  the  strength 
of  all  struts. 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  the  case  of  verj'-  long  struts,  the  first 
term  of  the  denominator  may  be  disregarded  as  compared  with  the 
second,  and  the  buckling  load  is  obtained,  while  in  the  case  of  very 
short  struts  the  second  term  of  the  denominator  becomes  small  and 
may  be  disregarded  as  compared  with  unity. 

This  empirical  formula  is  identical  with  Rankine's  modification 

/  . 


of  Gordon's  formula  if  a\  = 


fiEiz^ 


Ex.  11.  Find  by  Eider's  method  the  budding  load  of  a  160"X3"X2"  sted 
strut  when  (a)  the  two  ends  are  hinged  (b)  one  end  is  hinged  and  the  other  fixed, 
(c)  both  ends  are  fixed,  taking  ^-29,400,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

-3  3  2'  484      1 

The  buckling  load  -;iJ?/-  -//X  29,400,000  X^  ^  ^j^ 

-//X  22,687 J  lbs. 

.  For  case  a,  /i  -1  and  buckling  load  -22,687  J  lbs. 
*'      "    b,fi^i    '*  "         "    -51,0461  " 

'*_     "     c, /I-4    "  "         "    -90,750    *' 

Ex.  12.  Find  the  breaking  weight  of  a  strut  of  the  same  section  and  of  the 
same  quality  of  steel  as  that  in  the  preceding  example  biU  only  80  ins.  in  length, 
the  compressive  strength  of  the  steel  being  60,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 


fS  -60,000X6-360,000  lbs., 


and  therefore 


*u    u      1  •          •  u.  360000 

the  breaking  weight ~^^. 

^'^/iX22687i 

Thus,  in  case  a,  /i  —  1  and  breaking  weight  =21,342  lbs. 
"      '*    "     6,  /i-J    ''         ''  *'      -44,707  '* 

i«       a    a     c,  ;i-4   *•  ''  "      -72,479  '* 
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Ex.  13.  Find  ike  limiHng  ralio  of  the  length  (l)  to  the  thickness  (d)  of  a  fkd 
pin-bearing  steel  har^  E  being  30,000,000  lbs.  per  sq,  in,  and  the  aUowabU  work- 
ing stress  10,000  lbs,  per  sq,  in. 

The  bar  will  not  bend  laterally  so  long  as 


10000 < 


30000000  5d» 


S 


12 


n'     12100000000 /d\* 
49  \ll  ' 


T< 


i.e.,  so  long  as  T  <"  y"  v^< 49.69. 


Hence  the  length  of  a  flat  bar  in  compression  seems  to  be  comparatively 
limited.  If,  however,  both  ends  are  securely  fixed^  the  strength  is  quad- 
rupled and  the  admissible  length  of  the  bar  is  doubled,  while  it  may  be  still 
further  increased  by  fixing  the  bar  at  intermediate  points  as  indicated  in 
Case  I.  This  shows  the  marked  advantage  to  be  gained  by  riveting  together 
the  diagonals  of  lattice  girders  at  the  points  where  they  cross  each  other. 

Long  Struts. — Let  05^1  be  the  bent  axis  of  a  long  strut  of  length 
I  under  the  buckling  load  P,  the  line  of  action  of  P  coin- 
ciding with  OA  the  position  of  the  axis  before  bending 
commences.  If  j/  is  the  maximum  deflection,  the  maxi- 
mum B.M. 


klNB 


Fio,  674. 


^Py^jiEf^y. 

Allowance  may  be  made  for  any  slight  initial  cur\'a- 
ture  in  the  strut,  for  an  uneven  distribution  of  the  load 
over  the  end,  and  for  a  want  of  homogeneousness  in  the 
material  by  assuming  that  the  same  maximum  deflection 
is  produced  by  a  load  W{  <  P)  at  C,  where  AC  is  neces- 
sarily a  small  quantity. 


Let  AC=x. 
Then 

and 


W{x-^y)^Py 
Wx 

y~p^w' 


If  the  line  of  action  of  the  load  W  coincides  with  the  axis  of  the 
strut,  then  x  is  nil.  So  long  as  the  load  is  less  than  P,  d=0,  and 
the  failure  of  the  pillar  would  be  due  to  direct  crushing.    If  the  load 
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is  equal  to  P,  d  becomes  indeterminate  (  =/r)  and  the  stmt  re- 
mains in  a  state  of  neutral  equilibrium  at  any  inclination  to  the 
vertical.  It  is  impossible  that  W  should  exceed  P,  as  d  would 
then  be  negative;  and  therefore  a  load  greater  than  P  would  cause 
the  strut  to  bend  over  laterally  imtil  it  broke. 

Thus  P=fiEIj^    must  be  the   theoretical  maximum  budding 

strength  of  the  strut. 

W  P 

Take  "^=/  and  -q-^/i.    Also,  let  /2  be  the  maximum  stress  de- 
veloped in  the  strut  by  bending.    Then 

W{x+y)^Py=f2Z, 

Z  being  the  strength  modulus  of  the  section. 

Hence,  if  P  is  the  total  maximum  or  minimum  stress  in  the  most 
deflected  section, 

.    .     .    W,        ^     ^    W    Px 

P^f±f2=f±^(x+y)=f±Yp—^ 


z/i-/' 

which  may  be  written  in  the  form 

G-i)G-rj='±lF=±|-p-'- 

Ex.  14.  Find  the  crushing  load  of  a  solid  mild-sieel  pillar  3  ins.  in  diameter 
and  10  ft.  long,  with  two  pin  ends.  Also  find  the  deviation  (x)  of  the  line  of 
action  of  a  load  of  20,000  lbs.  from  the  axis  of  the  pillar,  so  that  the  maximum 
intensity  of  stress  may  not  exceed  10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

By  Gordon's  formula  and  the  table,  Art.  4, 

the  crushing  load  -J^^^~i- 85,292.3  lbs. 
Again,  the  theoretical  maximum  buckling  strength  P 
^EI^  -28000000  X?  I!  ^^     ^ 


-80,216  lbs. 
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Therefore 

Hence 
and 
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P  80216  80216 


P-W    80216-20000  60216 


-1.332. 


^«»o.^{^.^^^l>) 


4(3)« 


a: «. 714  in. 


8.  Uniformly  Varjring  Stress. — ^The  load  upon  a  pillar  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  uniformly  distributed,  and  in  practice  it  is  often  considered 

sufficient  to  assume  that  the  pressure  in 
any  transverse  section  varies  uniformly. 
Any  variable  external  force  applied 
normally  to  a  plane  surface  AA  of  area 
S  may  be  graphically  represented  by  a 
cylinder  AABB,  the  end  BB  being  the 
locus  of  the  extremities  of  ordinates 
erected  upon  AA,  each  ordinate  being 
proportional  to  the  intensity  of  pressure 
at  the  point  on  which  it  is  erected. 

Let  P  be  the  total  force  upon  AA, 
and  let  the  line  of  its  resultant  intersect 
AA  m  C;  C  is  the  centre  of  pressure  of 
AA,  and,  the  ordinate  CC  necessarily 
passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  cylinder. 

Assume  that  the  pressure  upon  A  A  varies  miiformly;  the  sur- 
face BB  is  then  a  plane  inclined  at  a  certain  angle  to  AA. 

Take  0,  the  centre  of  figure  of  AA,  as  the  origin,  and  A  A  as  the 
plane  of  x,  y. 

Let  OY,  the  axis  of  y,  be  parallel  to  that  line  EE  of  the  plane  BB 
which  is  parallel  to  the  plane  A  A, 

Through  EE  draw  a  plane  DD  parallel  to  AA  and  form  the 
cylinder  AADD, 

The  two  cylinders  AABB  and  AADD  are  evidently  equal  in 
volume,  and  OF,  the  average  ordinate,  represents  the  mean  pressure 
over  AA ;  let  it  be  denoted  by  po- 

At  any  point  R  of  the  plane  AA  erect  the  ordinate  RQP,  inter- 
secting the  planes  DD,  BB,  in  Q  and  P  respectively. 


Fig.  675. 
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Let  X,  y  he  the  co-ordinates  of  R. 
The  pressure  at  R 

^p^PR^  ±PQ+QR^  ±PQ+OF^  ±ax+po, 

a  being  a  constant  depending  upon  the  variation. 

Let  Xq,  yo  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  pressure  C. 
Let  JS  be  an  elementary  area  at  any  point  R. 
z 

'To 


B 


^^5y 


p. 
Q     f^---^ 

'P     { 

R       O       R 


Fio.  576.  Fig.  577. 

Then  pJ5  is  the  pressure  upon  JS,  and  I(pJS)  is  the  total 
pressure  upon  the  surface  AA,  I  being  the  symbol  of  summation. 
Hence 

XoIipJS)  =^I{pxJS)    and    yo^ip^S)  =  I(pyJS). 

But  p  =  po±ax. 

Therefore  XQi:{(po±ax)JS\  '=I{(poX±a3(^)JS\ 

and  yo^{(po±ax)JS]=I{{poy±axy)JS\. 

Now  0  is  the  centre  of  figure  of  AA,  and  therefore  S{xAS)  and 
liydS)  are  each  zero. 

Also,  2 {AS)  =5,  S{x^AS)  is  the  mmnenJt  of  inertia  (I)  of  AA  with 
respect  to  OF,  and  I{xyJS)  is  the  product  of  inertia  (K)  about  the 
axis  OZ, 
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Therefore 


and 
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(1) 
(2) 


In  any  B3rmmetrical  section  yo  is  zero,  and  a\,  is  the  deviation  of  the  centre 

of  pressure  C  from  the  centre  of  figure  0. 
Let  Xi  be  the  distance  from  0  of  the 
extreme  points  A  of  the  section. 

The  greatest  stress  in  A  A  'lapo+axi  — p,, 
supp)ose. 

Buta^^Sy^i,  byeq.  (1). 


Fig.  678. 


Fio.  678. 


Therefore  Pp+^^E^^-p., 


or 


Po._ 


(3) 


i+^S 


It  b  generally  advisable,  especially  in  masonry  structures,  to  limit  z^ 
by  the  condition  that  the  stress  shall  be  nowhere  negative,  i.e.,  a  tension* 
Now  the  minimum  stress  is  po— oxj,  so  that  to  fulfil  this  condition 


But 


and 


Hence,  by  eq.  (3),  ;^<  or 


Po>  or  -aX|. 
Pi-cWi+po)    therefore  pi<or— 2po. 


2po  ^^x^^ 


^    <  or  -1;    Le.,  ^<<>'-^- 


The  uniformly  varying  stress  is  equivalent  to  a  single  force  P  along  the 
axis,  and  a  couple  of  moment 

The  line  CO  is  said  to  be  conjugate  to  OF. 

Xn  I 

If  the  angle  COX  -^,    then    cot  5  -—  -^. 

g.  Weyrauch's  Theozy  of  the  Resistance  to  Buckling. — In  order 
to  make  allowance  for  buckling,  Weyrauch  proposes  the  two  follow- 
ing methods: 


u 

-,  and  tZ—tt+f  actor  of 

safety, 

Fv 

B, 

■t/(l+mf) 

F'r 

B' 

B' 

.7.       .B"\' 
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Method  I.  liet  Fi  be  the  necessary  sectional  area,  and  &i  the 
admissible  unit  stress  for  a  strut  subjected  to  loads  varying  from  a 
maximum  compression  £i  to  a  minimum  compression  B2. 

Let  F'  be  the  necessary  sectional  area,  and  V  the  admissible  unit 
stress  for  a  strut  subjected  to  loads  which  vary  between  a  given 
maximum  tension  and  a  given  maximum  compression,  B^  being  the 
numerically  absolute  maximum  load  and  £''  the  maximum  load  of 
the  opposite  kind. 

According  to  Chapter  IV,  if  there  is  no  tendency  to  buckling,  and 

t—u 
putting  m« ,  m'« 


(1) 


and  ^'-17—7 n^ (2) 


If  there  is  a  tendency  to  buckling,  let  I  be  the  length  of  the  strut, 
F  its  required  sectional  area,  and  T  the  mean  imit  stress  at  the 
moment  of  buckling. 

Then,  according  to  the  theory  of  long  struts, 

TFocf-'f'       (3) 

9  being  a  coefficient  depending  upon  the  method  adopted  for  secur- 
ing the  ends,  E  the  coefficient  of  elasticity,  and  /  the  least  moment 
of  inertia  of  the  section. 

Also,  let  t  be  the  statical  compressive  strength  of  the  material 
of  the  strut,  and  take  t=^fiT.    Then 

±_tFP^_FP 
^^fdEl  "  XI' ^^^ 

dE 
where  ^"^"T'   * ^^^ 
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If  the  strut  under  a  pressure  B  were  not  liable  to  buckling,  it 
would  be  subjected  to  a  direct  thrust  only.    The  required  sectional 

B 

area  of  the  strut  would  then  be  -j-,  and  the  unit  stress  for  an  area  F 

would  be  ■^. 

If  the  strut  under  the  pressure  B  is  liable  to  buckling,  its  required 
sectional  area  will  be  m,  since  T  is  the  mean  unit  stress  at  the  mo- 
ment of  buckling.  Let  x  be  the  imit  stress,  at  the  moment  of  buck- 
ling for  the  area  F. 

Assuming  that  the  imit  stresses  in  the  two  cases  are  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  required  sectional  areas,  then 

B    B  B 

^'F'-'T't' 

B  t       B 
Therefore  ^^'pf^f^ (^^ 

The  force  which,  when  uniformly  distributed  over  the  area  F 
will  produce  this  stress,  is  Fz^fiB. 

Hence  allowance  may  be  made  for  buckling  by  substituting  for 
the  compressive  forces  in  equations  (1)  and  (2)  their  values  multi- 
plied by  fi.    Thus  equation  (1)  becomes 

and  equation  (2)  becomes 

F'=^~-«— 7 —       D,A>  if  J5'  is  a  compression,   .    .    (8) 

and  ^^1?  "*  ~~7 S^'  ^'  ^"  ^  *  compression.   .    .    (9) 
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If  fi<ly  equations  (1)  and  (2)  give  larger  sectional  areas  than 
equations  (7),  (8),  and  (9),  so  that  the  latter  are  to  be  applied  only 
when/£>l. 

Method  II.  General  formulae  applicable  to  all  values  of  /i  may 
be  obtained  by  following  the  same  line  of  reasoning  as  that  adopted 
in  the  proof  of  Gordon's  formula.    It  is  there  assumed  that  the 

total  unit  stress  in  the  most  strained  fibre  is  pi\l+aj^J,  pi  being 

P 
the  stress  due  to  direct  compression,  and  piap  that  dute  to  the  bend- 
ing action. 

So,  instead  of  employing  equations  (1)  and  (2)  when  jm<1,  and 
equations  (7),  (8),  and  (9)  when  /i>  1,  formulae  including  all  cases 
may  be  obtained  by  substituting  for  the  compressive  forces  in  equa- 
tions (1)  and  (2)  their  values  multiplied  by  l  +  /i. 

Thus  equation  (1)  becomes 

-       (l  +  /')^«  (1+^)^, ;     ;     ;     :      (IQ) 


i/(l+mi^^ 


and  equation  (2)  becomes 

i^=— ^ nT/ — r  if  B' is  a  compression,    .    .    (11) 

or  F^—j n -4-  \n"\  ^^  ^"  ^  ^  compression.  :    .     (12) 

i/(l-m'— |— ) 

Equations  (7),  (8),  (9),  respectively,  give  larger  values  of  F  than 
the  corresponding  equations  (10),  (11),  and  (12). 

For  wrought-iron  bars  it  may  be  assumed,  as  in  Chapter  IV,  that  Vj  - 1/  —700 
*k.  per  sq.  cm.,  and  mj-wi'-J. 

The  value^  of  A  is  given  by  formula  (5),  but  is  unreliable,  and  varies  in 
practice  from  10,000  to  36,000  for  struts  with  iixed  ends. 

When  the  ends  are^fixed,  ^— 4;r*,  according  to  theory.    Hence 

E 
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Therefore  if  1^-2,000,000  k.  per  sq.  cm.,  and  ^-3900  k.  per  sq.  cm., 
a-23,d26,  or  in  round  numbers  23,900;  24,000  is  the  value  usually  adopted 
by  Weyrauch. 

Ex.  15.  The  load  upon  a  wroughirircn  column  360  cm,  long  varies  between 
a  compression  of  50,000  k.  and  a  compression  of  25,000  k.  Calculate  the  sec- 
tional area  of  the  column,  assuming  it  to  be  Ist  solid  and  2d  hoUoto,  aUouKmce 
being  made  far  buMiiig, 

First.  By  eq.  (1), 

50000  400        , 

'"TOOa+iXttm)"  7  ""^^ 

r  being  the  radius  of  the  section. 

Also,  /-^*. 

mi.         ^  -^1         4        11 

Therefore  ~r""T— ^« 

/     r*     50 

Hence,  by  eq.  (4), 

360X360^11     ,  ,^^ 

'""    24000    ^50 '"^•^^' 

Thus  ii>  1,  and  by  eq.  (7)  the  required  sectional  area  is 
jP,X1.188-*fAX1.188-67.9sq.  cm. 

Second.  F,  -^  -3r(ri*  -ra»), 

fi  being  the  external  and  r«  the  internal  radius  of  the  section. 

Let  fi  —9  cm.  and  r,-  7.92  cm.    Then 

f  (n'-^iO  -57.43  sq.  cm. 
Also,  /-^r^IiizTLl. 


Therefore 
Hence,  by  eq.  (4), 


F        4  4 

/  ""r,»+r,»""l43.7264* 


360X360^        4  . 

^       24000       143.7264 


Thus,  in  the  latter   case,  since    ;«<1,  there  is  no  tendency  to  buck- 
ling. 
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If  the  area  is  determined  by  equation  (10),  its  value  becomes  1.15X^- 
65  sq.  cm. 

20.  Flexure  of  Columns. — In  Art.  7  the  moment  equation  has 
been  expressed  in  the  form 

and  this  is  sufficiently  acciu-ate  if  the  deviation  of  the  axis  of  the 

fdyY 
strut  from  the  vertical  is  so  small  that  \^j  may  be  neglected  with- 
out sensible  error. 

The  more  correct  equation  is  ' 

-—-M, 

p  being  the  radius  of  curvature. 

Consider,  e.g.,  the  strut  in  Art.  7,  Case  I.    Then 

0  being  the  inclination  of  the  tangent  at  M  to  the  axis  of  x,  and  ds 
an  element  of  the  bent  strut  at  M.   Then 

—a^ydy^  sin  Odd. 

Integrating,  ^|- = cos  ^  -  cos  »o, 

00  being  the  value  of  0  at  a  strut  end. 

Let  sin  -^  =  /£    and    sin  -  =  /«  sin  ^.    Then 

-|-=2;^^(l-sin2^), 

* 

2/i 
or  t/  =  — cos^ (2) 


(1) 
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Let  Y  be  the  maximum  deviation  of  the  axis  of  the  strut  from 
the  vertical,  i.e.,  the  value  of  y  when  0=0  or  ^—0.    Then 

r-i—ir- (5> 

Again,  ds^pdJO-^  — 


«\/l-/£2sm2^ 
Hence,  if  I  is  the  length  of  the  strut, 

^^2rr  d<^  2j^  ....    (4) 

F^((f>)  being  an  elliptic  integral  of  the  first  kind. 

Let  P'  be  the  least  thrust  which  will  make  the  strut  bend.    As 
shown  in  Art.  7, 

and,  by  eq.  (4),  the  corresponding  value  of  the  modulus  /i  is  given  by 

F,(<i>)'l-      . (5) 

Let  the  actual  thrust  on  the  strut  be 

P=n>P', (6) 

{i2  being  a  coefficient  >  unity. 

The  corresponding  value  of  the  modulus  is  given  by 


(7) 


By  reference  to  Legendre's  Tables  it  is  found  that  a  large  in- 
crease  in  the  value  of  /£,  i.e.,  of  sin  -^  or  0o>  is  necessary  in  order  to 
produce  even  a  small  increase  in  the  value  of  Ff,{j>)  and  therefore 


"'"WJ, 
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Hence  as  soon  as  the  thrust  P  exceeds  the  least 


thrust  which  will  bend  the  column,  viz.,  P',  Oq  rapidly  increases. 

The  total  maximum  intensity  of  stress  in  the  skin  of  the  strut 
at  the  most  deflected  point 

P    Mz     P    PYz     ,    2z   .    do  /77^ 

z  being  the  distance  of  the  skin  from  the  neutral  axis,  and  /  being, 

P 

equal  to  -j. 

The  last  term  of  this  equation  includes  the  product  fE,  which  is 

very  large,  and  also  the  factor  sin  ^,  which  increases  with  do  so 

that  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  material  is  rapidly  approached, 
and,  in  fact,  rupture  usually  takes  place  before  the  column  has  as- 
sumed the  position  of  equilibrium  defined  by  the  slope  Oo  at  the 
ends. 

If  there  were  no  limit  to  the  flexure,  the  column  would  take  its 
position  of  equilibrium  only  after  a  number  of  oscillations  about  this 
position,  and  the  maximum  stress  in  the  material  would  be  neces- 
sarily greater  than  that  given  by  eq.  (8). 

Again,  cte =ds  cos  ^  =« .  ^.=r^ . 

Jjei  X  be  the  vertical  distance  between  the  strut  ends.    Then 


aJo 


2  l-2.«2sin2^  ^^ 
d<l> 


\/l-^sin2  0 

a  [Jo  "^      ^  ^^  ^    Jo    Vl-fi^sm^<l>} 

=  ^i2^,(^)-F.(0)}, 
Ef,{<f))  being  an  elliptic  integral  of  the  second  kind. 
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Hence  the  diminution  in  the  length  of  the  strut 

If  the  column  has  an  initial  curvature  of  — ,  the  moment  equa- 

Po 

tion  may  be  expressed  in  the  form 

«(i.L),M-^,(3-^), .  .  ..  a, 

po  and  -~  being  the  values  of  p  and  ~  when  M«0. 

Hinged  Ends, — It  is  assumed  that  the  line  of  action  of  the  thrust 
P  is  at  a  distance  d  from  the  axis  of  the  strut.    Then 

-«(g-^)-P„.<«-Hz/,,   ....    (3, 

where  <^^=^pf7  p= total  stress  at  the  distance  z  from  the  neutral  axis, 

and  /= stress  due  to  direct  thrust  (  =  o");  so  that  the  stress  due  to 

bending  ^p—f. 

It  is  also  assumed  that  the  form  of  the  axis  of  the  colunm  before 

it  is  acted  upon  by  the  thrust  P  is  a  curve  of  sines  defined  by  the 

equation 

nx 
yo  =  ^COSy, (4) 

the  origin  being  half-way  between  the  ends  of  the  strut,  and  J  being 
the  maximum  initial  deviation  of  the  axis  from  the  vertical,  i.e.,  the 
value  of  j/o  when  x=0. 

Therefore  "3~l=  — ^  cos  Vi 

dx^  P  I* 
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and  hence,  by  eq.  (3), 

^=-a2(y+d)-J-^cosy (5) 

A  solution  of  this  equation  is 

KX 

cos-v 

cos  TT  1 S" 


Now  -^  is  always  small  for  such  values  of  /  as  would  constitute  a 


safe  working  load,  and  therefore 

al         a^P 
cos  "2-  =  1  -  -0-,  approximately, 

so  that  eq.  (6)  becomes 

j/+d=dcosar(  l--g-l     +Jcos-t-(1 jl     , 

or 

y+d^d  cos  arl  1+- g- 1  +  J  cosyl  l+^-j  ),  approximately.    (7) 

Let  Y  be  the  maximum  value  of  y,  i.e.,  the  value  of  y  when 
a;=0.    Then 

y.«^p(|+^)+^ (8) 

Hence,  by  eq.  (3),  the  total  maximum  intensity  of  stress 

-p=/+a2^^(7+d)=/+/(^)'(c+6^(py},    .    .    (9) 

where  ^'^"(s"^^^)    *^^    ^^ ' 

Eq.  (9)  is  a  quadratic  from  which  /  may  be  found  in  terms  of  p. 
As  a  first  approximation,  p  may  be  substituted  for  /  in  the  last  term 
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of  the  portion  within  brackets,  the  error  being  in  the  direction  of 
safety. 

Fixed  Ends.— Let  Mi  be  the  moment  of  fixture. 

Eq.  (3)  now  becomes 

g.^._^„,«4...4^,,^).. .  (.0) 

Assuming  again  that  the  initial  form  of  the  axis  is  a  curve  of  sines, 
the  solution  of  the  last  equation  is 

KX 

,    Afi     /,    3fi\cosax     ,        I  ,--^ 

y-fd-f-^»(d+-^j— ^4-J— ^.    .     .     .     (11) 

Initially,  j/o  =  ^  cos  -j-, 

and  -^  is  equal  to  -^  when  x=-tot  =  — -. 

(,^  V  a  sin  ^       j-r 

,Mi2J     ^       12-jr2 
d+_=___j«2p__ ^12) 

Again,  the  value  of  y  at  the  point  x  =0  is 

^-y^'-Th  +  V  +  l^)-      •    •    •    •    (13) 

Also,  if  pi,  p2  are  the  total  maximum  intensities  of  stress  at  the 
end  and  at  the  most  deflected  point,  then 

Pi-/         z/.^'S^A      , 

-7E «%d+p-;-etc., (14) 

and  ^/.-.(r^,+^).etc, (,5) 

two  equations  from  which  /  may  be  found  as  before. 
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The  following  conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  above  investi- 
gation: 

First.  The  actiud  strength  of  a  column  depends  partly  upon  known 
facts  as  to  dimensions,  material,  etc.,  and  partly  upon  accidental  cir- 
cumstances. 

Second.  Experiments  upon  the  crippling  or  destruction  of 
columns  cannot  be  expected  to  give  coherent  results  when 
applied  to  the  determination  of  the  constants  in  such  an  equation 
as  (9). 

Third,  It  is  a  question  whether  p  should  be  made  the  dasiic 
limit  of  the  material  and  the  working  stress  a  definite  fraction  of  the 
corresponding  value  of  /  derived  from  eq.  (9),  or  whether  p  should 
be  the  allowable  skin  working  stress,  and  the  value  of  /  be  found 
by  means  of  the  same  equation.  The  former  seems  to  be  the  more 
logical  assumption. 

Fourth.  It  would  appear  that  the  strength  of  hinged  colimms  is 
likely  to  be  much  more  variable  than  the  strength  of  columns  with 
fixed  ends,  as  it  depends  upon  two  variable  elements,  d  and  J,  while 
the  end  fixture  eliminates  d. 


First  Elliptic  Integral,  F/i(4>), 


4> 

,1-0 

/t-.l 

^-.2 

/I-.3 

/I-.4 

/I-.6 

/.-.6 

/«-.7 

/I-.8 

/I-.9 

/«-! 

o^ 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

5* 

0.087 

0.087 

0.087 

0.087 

0.087 

0.087 

0.087 

0.087 

0.087 

0.087 

0.087 

xo» 

0.175 

0.175 

0.176 

0.176 

0.176 

0.176 

0.176 

0.176 

0.176 

0.175 

0.176 

15* 

0.262 

0.262 

0.262 

0.262 

0.262 

0.263 

0.263 

0.263 

0.264 

0.264 

0.266 

ao« 

0.349 

0.349 

0.349 

0.360 

0.350 

0.361 

0.362 

0.363 

0.364 

0.356 

0.366 

as* 

0.436 

0.436 

0.437 

0.438 

0.439 

0.440 

0.441 

0.443 

0.445 

0.448 

0.451 

30» 

0.624 

0.624 

0.625 

0.526 

0.627 

0.629 

0.632 

0.636 

0.639 

0.644 

0.549 

Is'' 

0.611 

0.611 

0.612 

0.614 

0.617 

0.620 

0.624 

0.630 

0.636 

0.644 

0.653 

40O 

0.698 

0.699 

0.700 

0.703 

0.707 

0.712 

0.718 

0.727 

0.736 

0.748 

0.763 

45' 

0.786 

0.786 

0.789 

0.792 

0.798 

0.804 

0.814 

0.826 

0.839 

0.868 

0.881 

S0« 

0.873 

0.874 

0.877 

0.882 

0.889 

0.898 

0.911 

0.928 

0.947 

0.974 

1.011 

g: 

0.060 

0.961 

0.966 

0.972 

0.981 

0.993 

1.010 

1.034 

1.060 

1.099 

1.164 

1.047 

1.049 

1.064 

1.062 

1.074 

1.090 

1.112 

1.142 

1.178 

1.233 

1.317 

65« 

1.134 

1.137 

1.143 

1.163 

1.168 

1.187 

1.216 

1.264 

1.302 

1.377 

1.606 

72» 

1.222 

1.224 

1.232 

1.244 

1.262 

1.285 

1.320 

1.370 

1.431 

1.534 

1.735 

s: 

1.309 

1.312 

1.321 

1.336 

1.357 

1.386 

1.426 

1.488 

1.566 

1.703 

2.028 

1.396 

1.400 

1.410 

1.427 

1.462 

1.486 

1.634 

1.60S 

1.706 

1.885 

2.436 

8s* 

1.484 

1.487 

1.499 

1.619 

1.647 

1.686 

1.643 

1.731 

1.848 

2.077 

3.131 

90* 

1.671 

1  676 

1.688 

1.610 

1.643 

1.686 

1.762 

1.864 

1.993 

2.276 

00 
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Second  Elliptic  Integral,  E/i(if>). 


* 

/.-O 

/i-.l 

M-.2 

/I-.3 

/t-.4 

/.-.5 
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EXAMPLES. 

1.  The  sectional  area  of  a  pillar  is  144  sq.  ins.,  and  the  pillar  carries  a  load 
of  4000  lbs.  Find  the  normal  and  tangential  intensities  of  stress  on  a  plane 
inclined  at  20""  to  the  axis.  Ana.  3.25  lbs. ;  8.93  lbs. 

2.  A  short  cast-iron  column  of  6  ins.  external  and  4  ins.  internal  diameter 
carries  a  load  of  20  tons,  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  being  12  ins.  from 
axis  of  colu^m•    Find  maximum  and  minimum  stresses. 

Ans.  15.37  and  12.52  tons/sq.  in. 

3.  A  cylindrical  pillar  6  ins.  in  diameter  supports  a  load  of  400  lbs.,  of 
which  the  centre  of  gravity  is  f  in.  from  the  axis.  Determine  the  greatest 
and  least  intensities  of  stress  upon  any  transverse  section  of  the  pillar. 

Am.  25Hlbe.;  2mib3. 

4.  Calculate  the  breaking  weight  by  Hodgkinson's  formula  of  a  solid 
round  cast-iron  piUar  20  ft.  in  length  and  10  ins.  in  diameter,  (1)  both  ends 
being  securely  fixed;   (2)  both  ends  being  hinged. 

Ans.  (1)  951.4  tons;  (2)  414.04  tons. 

5.  Determine  by  Hodgkinson's  formula  the  diameter  of  a  solid  wrought- 
iron  pillar  equal  in  length  and  strength  to  that  in  the  preceding  question. 

Ans.  7.35  ins. 

6.  Calculate  the  breaking  weight  by  Hodgkinson's  formula  of  a  square- 
bearing  hollow  cast-iron  columm  of  4  ins.  external  and  3  ins.  internal  diameter. 

7.  A  square-bearing  timber  post  .18  m.X.18  m.  in  section  is  4  m.  high. 
What  load  will  it  safely  bear?   (Use  Hodgkinson's  formula.)    Ana.  10,594  k. 

8.  Find  by  Hodgkinson's  formula  the  load  which  can  be  carried  by  a  cast- 
iron  column,  with  square  ends,  5  m.  high  and  120  mm.  in  diameter. 

Ana.  16,071  k. 
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9.  Find  by  Hodgkinson's  method  the  breaking  weight  of  a  square- 
bearing  solid  cast-iron  pillar  6  ins.  in  diar.  and  20  diars.  in  length. 

Ans.  177  tons. 

zo.  A  hollow  cast-iron  square-bearing  column  of  9  ins.  external  and  7  ins. 
internal  diar.  is  24  ft.  long.  •  '  Determine  by  Hodgkinson's  method  the  load 
it  will  safely  carry,  10  being  a  factor  of  safety.  Ans,  32  tons. 

11.  What  is  the  length  of  a  solid  cast-iron  pin-bearing  column  of  3  ins. 
diameter  which  fails  under  a  load  of  12,320  lbs.?  Ans.  19.5  ft. 

12.  With  8  as  a  factor  of  safety,  the  safe  working  load  on  a  solid  square- 
bearing  pillar  10  ft.  long  is  5  tons.    Find  its  diameter.  Ans,  2.8  ins. 

13.  Find  the  breaking  weight  of  a  solid  square-bearing  cast-iron  colimm 
7^  ins.  in  diameter  and  16  diameters  in  length,  the  crushing  strength  of  the 
iron  being  40  tons.  Ans,  838  tons. 

14.  A  hollow  cast-iron  column  of  8  ins.  external  and  6  ins.  internal  diam- 
eter is  18  diameters  long.  If  10  is  a  factor  of  safety,  find  the  load  it  will 
safely  carry  when  both  ends  are  (a)  square-bearing,  (b)  pin-bearing. 

Ans.  (a)  45.6  tons;  (6) 

15.  Determine  the  breaking  weight  of  a  solid  cast-iron  pillar  9  ft.  in  height 
and  4  ins.  in  diameter  when  the  ends  are  (a)  square-bearing,  (6)  hinged. 

Ans,  (a)  159  tons;  (6) 

16.  Determine  the  breaking  weight  of  a  solid  round  pillar  with  both  ends 
firmly  secured,  10  ft.  in  length  and  2  ins.  in  diameter,  (1)  if  of  cast  iron;  (2) 
if  of  wrought  iron;   (3)  if  of  steel  (mild). 

Am,  25,142.8  lbs.;  43,516.48 ibe.;  59,136  lbs. 

17.  A  solid  pin-bearing  cast-iron  strut  15  ft.  long  is  to  carry  a  load 
of  20  tons.    If  6  is  a  factor  of  safety,  find  the  diameter  of  the  strut. 

Ans.  6i  ins. 

18.  A  sohd  or  hollow  pillar  of  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  or  mild  steel  is  to 
be  designed  to  carry  a  steady  load  of  30,000  lbs.  Determine  the  necessary 
diameter  in  each  case,  6  being  a  factor  of  safety.  (The  pillar  is  to  be  12  ft. 
high,  and  the  metal  of  the  hollow  pillar  is  to  be  f  in.  thick.)  Determine  the 
load  that  will  produce  a  maximum  stress  of  9000  lbs.  per  square  inch  in  the 
solid  steel  nillar 

Ans.  Solid:     3.68  ins.;  3.39  ins.;  3  ins.;  24,055  lbs. 
Hollow:  4.96  ins.;  8.5  ins.;  3.9  ins. 

19.  Demgn  a  square-bearing  pine  pillar  20  ft.  long  to  carry  a  load  of  6000 
lbs.,  4  being  a  factor  of  safety.  Ans.  Required  area -35.6  sq.  ins. 

20.  Determine  the  strength  of  a  mild-steel  pillar  7  ins.  in  diameter  and 
20  diameters  in  length.  (o-rAvi  /«60,750  lbs.)  Fmd  the  diameter  of  each 
of  two  pillars  equivalent  to  the  single  pillar. 

21.  Determine  the  breaking  weight  of  an  oak  pillar  9  ft.  high,  1 L  ins.  wide, 
and  5  ins.  thick.  Ans,  138.160  lbs. 

22.  What  weight  will  be  safely  borne  by  a  pillar  of  dry  oak  subject  to 
vibration,  10  ft.  high  and  6  ins.  square,  10  being  a  factor  of  safety? 

Ans.  9969  lbs. 
33.  Calculate  the  breaking  weight  of  a  solid  cast-iron  piJiar  20  ft.  in  length 
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and^  10  ins.  in  diameter  when  (a)  both  ends  are  square-bearing,  (6)  one  end 
is  square-bearing  and  the  other  pin-  and  square-bearing. 

Ans.  (a)  1150.05  tons;  (b) 

24.  find  the  diameter  of  a  wooden  column  20  ft.  long  to  support  a  load 
of  10,000  lbs.,  10  being  a  factor  of  safety  and  both  ends  of  the  column  being 
absolutely  fixed.  Ans,  8.55  ins. 

25.  Find  the  breaking  stress  per  square  inch  of  a  4''X4''  sc^d  wrought- 
iron  pillar  for  lengths  of  5, 10, 15,  and  20  ft.,  the  two  ends  being  absolutely 
fixed.  Ans.  33,488  lbs.;  27,692  lbs.;  21,492  lbs.;  16,363  lbs. 

26.  Compare  the  breaking  weight  of  a  solid  square  pillar  of  wrought  iron 
20  ft.  long  and  6  ins.  square  with  that  of  a  solid  rectangular  pillar  of  the  same 
material,  the  section  being  9  ins.  by  4  ins.    Ans,  845,217  lbs.;  589,090  lbs. 

27.  A  solid  round  pillar  of  mild  steel  16  ft.  high  supports  a  fieady  load 
of  20,000  lbs.    If  the  factor  of  safety  is  6,  what  is  its  diaxneter?    Ans.  3  ins. 

28.  Find  the  diameter  of  each  of  four  pillars  of  the  same  material  which 
may  be  substituted  for  the  single  pillar  in  the  preceding  example. 

Ans.  2.04  ins. 

29.  Find  the  breaking  weight  of  a  cylindrical  strut  of  3  ins.  diameter  and 
40  diameters  in  length,  both  ends  being  hinged.  Ans.  67,430  lbs. 

30.  A  hollow  cast-iron  pillar  with  an  external  diameter  of  9  ins.  is  to 
be  substituted  for  tlie  solid  pillar  in  the  preceding  example.  Determine  the 
thickness  of  the  metal.  Ans.  }  in. 

31.  A  hollow  cast-iron  pillar  12  ft.  in  height  has  to  support  a  steady  load 
of  33,000  lbs.;  its  internal  diameter  is  5^  ins.  Find  the  thickness  of  the 
metal,  the  factor  of  safety  being  6.  Ans.  .28  in. 

32.  A  solid  wrought-iron  pillar  is  to  be  substituted  for  the  pillar  in  the 
preceding  example.     Find  its  diameter.  Ans,  3}  ins. 

33.  The  external  and  internal  diameters  of  a  hollow  cast-iron  column 
12  ft.  in  length  are  D  and  {Z>  respectively;  the  load  upon  the  column  is 
25,000  lbs.  If  the  factor  of  safety  is  4,  find  Z>,  (a)  when  both  ends  of  the 
colunm  are  absolutely  fixed;  (6)  when  both  ends  are  hinged. 

Ans.  (a)  4.03  ins.;  (6)  5.4  ins. 

34.  A  hollow  cast-iron  pillar  of  6  ins.  external  diameter  and  20  diameters 
in  length  has  to  carry  a  load  of  67,200  lbs.  If  8  is  a  factor  of  safety,  find 
the  thickness  of  the  metal?  Ans.  .42  in. 

35.  A  hollow  circular  mild-steel  square-bearing  column  28  ft.  long  and  of 
6  ins.  external  diameter  has  to  carry  a  load  of  50  tons.  Find  the  thickness 
of  the  metal,  4  being  a  factor  of  safety.  Ans.  .9  in. 

36.  A  square-bearing  hollow  wrought-iron  cylindrical  strut  10  ft.  long  and 
of  H  i^-  external  diameter  fails  under  a  load  of  2.7  tons.  Find  the  thick- 
ness of  the  metal.  Ans,  2.7  tons. 

37.  A  solid  rectangular  wrought-iron  strut  10  ft.  long  and  2  ins.  thick 
fails  under  a  load  of  30  long  tons.  If  the  ends  are  pin-bearing,  what  should 
be  the  width  of  the  strut?  Ans.  5.4  ins. 

38.  The  least  breadth  of  an  angle-iron  is  3  ins.,  and  its  length  is  90  ins. 
It  is  fixed  at  both  ends.    What  is  the  safe  load,  6  being  a  factor  of  safety? 

Ans,  3^tona, 
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39.  What  is  the  breaking  weight  of  a  cast-iron  stanchion  of  a  regular 
cruciform  section  and  15  ft.  in  height,  the  arms  being  24  ins.  by  1  in.? 

Ans.  2,811,215  lbs. 

40.  Ea(h  of  the  pillars  supporting  the  lowest  floor  of  a  refinery  is  16^  ft. 
high,  is  of  a  regular  cruciform  section,  and  carries  a  load  of  240,000  lbs.;  the 
total  length  of  an  arm  is  14  ins.  Determine  its  thickness,  the  factor  of  safety 
being  10.  Ans.  2.508  ins. 

41.  find  the  load  which  can  be  safely  carried  by  a  column  30  ft.  high 
of  the  section    shown  by  the  figure,  which  consists  of 
tiDO  14'' X}"  side  plates,  four  Z  bars,  each  6"X3J"Xi", 
and  one  web  plate  8"X}".    Use  straight-line  formula 

p  =  1 7,100  -  57^.  Ans.  726,000  lbs. 

43.  Find  the  safe  load  on  a  square-bearing  column  20 
ft.  long  composed  of  two  12-in.X20-lb.  per  lineal  foot  me- 
dium steel  channels  placed  back  to  back  and  10  ins.  apart, 
4  being  a  factor  of  safety.  Sectional  area  of  each  channel 
-11.8  sq.  ins.  Ans.  109,740  lbs.  ^^°-  ^^• 

43.  Design  a  medium  steel  strut  15  ft.  long  and  consisting  of  four  angles 

to  carry  a  load  of  170,000  lbs.;  use  the  formula  p-16,000-60-. 

Ans.  Try  6"X3y  Xf"  angles  with  the  short  legs  back  to  back  and  spaced 
}  in.  apart  for  lacing.    Section  required —13.58  sq.  ins. 

44.  What  should  be  the  distance  between  the  faces  of  the  long  legs  of 
the  angles  in  the  preceding  example  so  that  the  moments  of  inertia  with  respect 
to  the  axes  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section,  parallel  to  the  short 
and  long  legs,  may  be  equaP  Ans.  7.62  ins. 

45.  The  section  of  a  chord  segment  22  ft.  long  consists  of  one  18"Xi" 
cover  and  two  12-in.X44-lb.  per  lineal  foot  channels.    If  the  allowable  stress 

p  is  that  ^ven  byp]l  +04000  (/    f  "16,000,  find  the  load  which  may  be 

applied  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section.  Ans.  304,325  lbs. 

46.  What  would  be  the  additional  stress  if  the  load  were  applied  at  the 
centre  of  the  channels?  Ans.  5410  lbs. 

47.  Determine  the  buckling  strength  of  a  2-in.  roimd  steel  bar  60  diam- 
eters in  length,  with  pin  ends.  If  the  stress  is  nowhere  to  exceed  12,000 
lbs.  per  square  inch,  find  the  load  for  which  the  maximum  deviation  of  line 
of  load  from  axis  will  not  exceed  .125  in. 

48.  Calculate  the  buckling  load  of  a  piece  of  cast-iron  pipe,  length  24  ins. ; 
external  diameter,  4.4  ins. ;  internal  diameter,  3.9  ins. ;  rounded  ends. 

Ans.  158  tons  for  hard  to  98  tons  for  soft  cast  iron. 

49.  A  steel  strut  10  ft.  long  consists  of  two  tees  back  to  back,  each 
4''X4"xy'.  Taking  /-60,000  lbs.,  Oi-toItfu,  and  6  as  a  factor  of  safety 
find  the  working  load  (a)  when  the  strut  has  two  pin  ends;  (&)  when  it  has 
two  fixed  ends.     (£? -29,000,000  lbs.) 
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Also  find  the  deviation  of  the  axis  of  the  load  from  the  axis  of  the  strut 
so  that  the  maximum  stress  in  the.  metal  may  not  exceed  10,000  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  Ana.  (a)  25,019  lbs.;  (6)  50,019  lbs. 

Deviation  ».513  in.  in  (a)  and  .158  in.  in  (6). 

50;  A  solid  wrought-iron  strut  20  ft.  high  and  4  ins.  in  diameter  has  one 
end  fixed  and  the  other  rerfectly  free.  Find  the  deviation  of  the  line  of 
action  of  a  load  of  10,000  lbs.  from  the  axis,  so  that  the  stress  may  not  exceed 
10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  E  being  27,000,000  lbs.  Ans.  1.8  ins. 

51.  Find  the  buckling  load  of  a  pin-bearing  steel  strut  of  3  ins.  soUd  square 
section  and  108  ins.  long,  \&  being  30,000,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Ans,  By  Euler,  173,600  lbs.;  by  Gordon,  176,000  lbs. 

52.  Find  the  safe  load  on  a  rolled  tee-iron  strut  6"X4''Xi",  10  ft.  long, 
fixed  at  one  end,  free  at  the  other. 

53.  Find  the  strength  of  a  square-bearing  double-tee  section  column 
22  ft.  in  length.  The  equal  25"X.96"  flanges  are  connected  by  a  12'' XT^ 
web.  If  the  allowable  stress  is  not  to  exceed  10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  find 
the  greatest  deviation  of  the  axis  of  the  load  from  the  axis  of  the  column. 
(E «31 ,500,000  lbs. /sq.  in.;  44,000ai-l  and  / -53,770  Ibs./sq.  in.) 

54.  A  round  steel  strut  1  in.  in  diameter  and  100  diameters  in  length 
is  pivoted  at  both  ends.  Find  Euler's  value  for  its  ultimate  strength,  taking 
£? -29,400,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

If  an  end  load  acting  by  itself  produces  a  maximum  fibre  stress  of  1000  lbs. 
per  square  inch,  and  a  lateral  load  acting  by  itself  produces  a  maximum  fibre 
stress  of  500  lbs.  per  square  inch,  what  will  be  the  maximum  fibre  stress  when 
the  two  loads  act  together? 

55*  A  hollow  cast-iron  column  with  two  pin  ends  is  24  ft.  high  and  has 
a  mean  diameter  of  12  ins.;  it  carries  a  load  of  80,000  lbs.  Find  the  proper 
thickness  of  the  metal,  10  being  a  factor  of  safety.  If  the  deviation  of  the 
line  of  action  of  the  load  from  the  axis  is  1  in.,  find  the  maximum  stress  per 
square  inch  in  the  metal,  E  being  17,000,000  lbs. 

Ans.  1.28  ins.;  2236  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

56.  Find  the  crushing  load  of  a  solid  wrought-iron  pillar  3  ins.  in  diameter, 
10  ft.  high,  and  fixed  at  both  ends.  Calculate  the  deviation  which  will  produce 
a  maximum  stress  in  the  metal  of  9000  lbs.  per  square  inch  under  loads  of 
(a)  15,000  lbs.,  (6)  30,000  lbs.,  E  being  29,000,000  lbs. 

Ans.  148,775  lbs.;  (o)  1.158  ins.;  (6)  .38  in. 

57.  Solve  the  preceding  example  on  the  assumption  that  the  column  has 
two  pin  ends.  Ans.  66,218  lbs.;  (a)  .985  in.;  (6)  .261  in. 

58.  A  hollow  cast-iron  column  of  19  ins.  external  and  16  ins.  internal 
diameter  has  rounded  ends,  is  80  ft.  in  length,  and  is  stayed  laterally  at  in- 
tervals of  20  ft.    Find  the  least  force  which  will  cause  the  column  to  bend. 

Ans.  2,182,300  lbs.,  E  being  16,000,000  lbs. 

59.  Find  the  breaking  weight  of  a  wrought-iron  colimui  3  ins.  in  diameter, 
160  ins.  in  length,  and  hinged  at  both  ends. 
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Also  find  the  deviation  for  which  the  stress  in  the  metal  will  not  exceed 
10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  when  the  load  upon  the  column  is  40,000  lbs. 

An8.  117,720  lbs.;  .99  in. 

6o.  An  8-in.  channel  section  strut  with  4.02" X. 56"  flanges  and  a  web 
.42  in.  thick  has  both  ends  fixed.  Taking  jE?  ^30,000,000  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
and  the  ultimate  stress  at  45,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  find  the  buckling  strength 
for  lengths  of  8, 10,  12,  and  15  ft.  What  should  the  corresponding  lengths  be 
if  both  ends  are  hinged? 

6i.  Find  the  buckling  strengths  of  the  following  tees: 

I 
(a)  Area— 1.67  sq.  ins.;  —=8.2; 

(6)     "    «1.95  '*    '*      —-18; 

(c)     "    -2.04  "    *'      -  =  19.8. 

Ans.  (a)  26.1  tons;  (6)  21.5  tons;  (c)  20.3  tons. 
62.  The  22-ft.  panel  length  of  the  top  chord  for  a  deck-span  has  to  carry 
a  load  of  350,000  lbs.  in  direct  compression  and  a  uniformly  distributed  load 
of  26,400  lbs.    Design  the  section,  the  allowable  stress  p  in  compression  being 


given  by  p]l+J8io5(j)'j -10,000. 


Ans,  Try  a  section  consisting  of  one  24" X|"  cover,  tv)o  upper  3i"X3J"Xf" 
angles,  two  lower  6"X4"X|"  angles,  two  24"  Xi"  webs,  allowing  play  between 
web  ends  and  faces  of  angles.    Section  required— 50  sq.  ins. 

63.  Reinforced  concrete  columns  less  than  25  diameters  in  length,  which  in- 
cludes aU  usually  found  in  practice,  fail  by  direct  crushing,  and  the  effect  of  bend-  . 
ing  need  not  therefore  be  considered.  Find  the  safe  load  upon  a  concrete  column 
of  sectional  area  S  reinforced  by  four  steel  rods  each  of  a  square  inch  section,  /c 
being  the  safe  unit  stress  in  the  concrete  and  z  the  ratio  of  elastic  moduli  of  the 
steel  and  concrete.  Ex.  5-8"X8";  a-1  sq.  in.;  E  for  steel -30,000,000,  and 
for  concrete -3,000,000  Ibs./sq.  in.;  /c-600  lbs. 

Ans.  /c(5+4ra);  60,000  lbs. 

64.  A  bridge  diagonal  10  ft.  long  consists  of  two  6"X3"Xi"  tee  bars  placed 
back  to  back.  Find  the  maximum  allowable  stress,  4  being  a  factor  of  safety, 
(a)  when  the  ends  are  square-bearing,  (&)  when  one  end  is  square-  and  the 
other  pin-bearing.  Ans.  (a)  28  tons;  (6)  14^  tons. 

65.  The  web  members  of  a  Warren  girder  are  bars  of  rectangular  section 
and  10  ft.  in  length.  One  of  the  bars  has  to  carry  loads  varying  between 
a  steady  minimum  tension  of  20.2  tons  and  a  maximum  tension  of  40.4  tons, 
and  another  to  carry  loads  var^dng  between  a  maximum  compression  of  8.7 
tons  and  a  maximum  tension  of  14.4  tons.  Find  the  sectional  area  in  each 
case,  allowance  being  made  for  buckling  in  the  latter. 

66.  Determine  the  sectional  area  of  a  double-tee  strut  which  is  to  carry 
a  load  varying  between  a  maximum  tension  of  80,000  lbs.  and  a  maximum 
compression  of  60,000  lbs.    Each  flange  consists  of  two  6"X6"X|"  angle- 
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irons  riveted  to  a  12''Xf  web  plate.    The  length  of  the  strut  is  to  be  (a) 
6  ft.;  (6)  12  ft. 

67.  What  safe  load  may  be  borne  by  a  3"X3"X|"  an^  wrought-iron  strut 
18  ins.  long  when  both  ends  are  (a)  square-bearing,  (6)  pin-bearing,  4  being 
a  factor  of  safety?  Ana.  (a)  9.3  tons;  (6)  7.6  tons. 

68.  The  12^ft.  colunm  for  an  elevated  railway  consists  of  a  lO^'Xi^' 
web  riveted  on  each  side  to  two  equal  6"X3Y^  Z  bars.  The  total  vertical 
load  due  to  train  and  superstructure » 113,280  lbs.;  the  weight  of  the  colunm 
and  its  attachments «» 1600  lbs.;  the  wind  load  is  the  equivalent  of  two  hori- 
zontal forces  of  6000  and  2400  lbs.  acting  22i  ft.  and  16i  ft.  respectively 
above  the  column's  base.  The  maximum  deviation  of  the  upper  end  from 
the  mean  position  due  to  a  change  of  temperature  «»i  in.  The  column  is 
fixed  at  the  base,  and  the  top  is  so  constrained  that  the  axis  is  vertical  at  that 
point.  jE? —27,000,000  lbs.  Find  the  maximum  fibre  stresses  due  to  the 
several  forces,  and  also  the  total  maximum  fibre  stress. 

Am.  5041  lbs.;  890  lbs.;  71  lbs.;  2686  lbs.;  10,100  lbs. 

69.  Calculate  the  strength  of  a  compression-chord  panel  member  352  ins. 
long  and  composed  of  two  18'^  Xf^'  web  plates  13  ins.  apart,  riveted  to  an 
upper  21"  X  A"  cover  by  means  of  two  3i"X3i"Xi"  angles,  and  also  riveted 
at  the  bottom  to  two  5"  (horizontal)  X  3  i"X  A"  angles. 

70.  A  brace  hinged  at  both  ends  is  subject  to  stresses  varying  from  a 
maximum  compression  of  58,100  lbs.  to  a  maximum  tension  of  144,900  lbs. 
The  length  is  537  ins.,  and  the  brace  is  composed  of  two  12" X 3.1 73" X. 513" 
channels,  back  to  back.    Is  there  a  sufficient  sectional  area  of  metal? 

71.  An    intermediate    bridge    vertical    336    ins.    long    consists    of    two 

12" X 3.05" X. 39"  channels  kept  1  Of"  apart  by2"X|" 
,  Q  lacing.    What    force  will   such  a  stmt  safely  bear? 

.^— JTc^ll         (Neglect  the  effect  of  the  lacing.) 


73.   A  column  20  ft.  long  consists  of  two  8-in. 

channels  spaced  6  ins.  back  to  back,  the  flanges  being 

turned  outwards.  The  area  of  one  channel  is  4  sq.  ins. ; 

Fio.  581.  moment  of  inertia  of  one  channel  about  axis  i4B  is  36.0; 

moment  of  inertia  about  axis  CD  through  centre  of 

gravity  of  channel  is  1.55;   distance  of  CD  from  back  of  channel  0.6  in. 

Find  the  load  which  the  column  will  safely  carry  if  the  allowable  stress  per 

square  inch  is  given  by  the  formula  p  (l  +fQ000rV  "^^W)0. 

Ans.  59,040  lbs. 
73.  A  hollow  cylindrical  tower  of  steel  plate  having  an  external  diam- 
eter of  3  ft.,  a  thickness  of  i  in.,  and  a  height  of  60  ft.  carries  a  central  load 
of  50  tons  and  is  subjected  to  a  horizontal  wind  pressure  of  56  lbs.  per  foot 
of  its  height.  Calculate  the  vertical  stresses  at  the  fixed  base  of  the  tower 
on  the  windward  and  on  the  leeward  side.  (Allow  for  the  weight  of  the  tower 
itself.) 
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74-  The  cylinder  of  an  inverted  engine  is  supported  on  one  vertical  cast- 
iron  column  of  variable  rectangular  section,  the  centre  line  of  the  cylinder 
being  8  ins.  from  the  vertical  face  of  the  column.  Find  the  maximum  stress 
induced  at  a  section  of  the  column  which  is  10  ins.  deep  and  6  ins.  wide,  the 
thickness  of  metal  being  1  in.  all  round  and  the  driving  force  on  the  piston 
being  5  tons. 

75.  Find  the  limiting  ratio  of  length  to  diameter  for  a  steel  pin-bearing 
strut  strained  to  the  elastic  limit  of  25,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  E  being 
30,000,000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Ans.  27.2. 

76.  Find  the  Hmiting  ratio  of  length  to  thickness  for  a  steel  square-bearing 
strut  strained  to  the  elastic  limit  of  25,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  E  being 
30,000,000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Ans.  63. 

77-  The  allowable  stress  in  a  square-bearing  timber  strut  is  1000  lbs.  per 
square  inch.  The  strut  is  square  in  section  and  ^-=1,500,000.  Find  the 
limiting  ratio  of  length  to  side  of  square.  Ans.  70.28. 

78.  Find  the  limiting  length  of  an  I  strut,  fixed  at  both  ends,  24  ins.  deep, 
of  25  sq.  ins.  sectional  area,  and  weighing  85  lbs.  per  lineal  foot,  the  radius 
of  gyration  in  the  plane  of  flexure  being  1.33  ins.  'The  metal  may  be  strained 
to  12,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  E  -30,000,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Ans.  418  ins. 

79.  A  72-in.  pin-bearing  steel  T  strut  has  a  3-in.  flange  X  2 J-i^-  stem 
and  weighs  7.2  lbs.  per  lineal  foot.  Taking  E  « 29,400,000  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
find  the  greatest  stress  which  can  be  developed  in  the  strut  without  lateral 
bending.  Ans.  29,040  lbs. 

80.  A  7-itt.  square-bearing  steel  channel  strut  weighing  9i  lbs.  per  lineal 
foot  and  58.6  ins.  in  length  has  2.09-in.  flanges  and  a  web  .21  in.  thick.  Find 
the  greatest  stress  which  could  be  developed  in  the  strut  without  lateral  bend- 
ing. Ans.  116,160  lbs.,  E  being  29,400,000  Ibs./sq.  m. 

81.  The  ends  of  a  long  strut  are  in  the  same  vertical  line,  one  end  is  fixed 
and  the  other  is  kept  in  position  by  a  horizontal  force.  Show*  that  the  buck- 
ling load  is  2.045;r»— . 

82.  The  strut  OA  is  fixed  at  0  and  carries  a  load  P  at  the  end  B  of  a  hori- 
zontal arm  AB  {^q)  rigidly  attached  to  the  strut  aX  A.  If  the  strut  is  bent 
into  the  form  OA,  the  horizontal  distance  AC  of  A  from  the  vertical  through 
0  being  p,  and  if  it  is  assumed  that  the  difFerence  in  length  between  OA  ( =Z) 
and  OC  is  sufficiently  small  to  be  disregarded,  show  that  5  =  (p  +  9)  cos  al. 
Also  find  the  buckling  load  when  q  is  small  enough  to  be  neglected. 

Ans.  iEl"^. 

83.  In  the  preceding  example,  if  in  addition  to  P  there  is  a  horizontal 
force  H  at  B,  show  that  the  deflection  y  of  any  point  in  OA  at  a  vertical  dis- 
tance X  from  0  is  given  by 

IT 

y=p+^  +  -p(Z— x)  +6  sin  (or+c). 
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the  coefficients  b  and  c  being  given  by 

H  H 

0=p+g+— Z+fcsinc     and     0  — --^+a6  co8c,    where    a^EI^P. 

84.  In  Art.  10,  show  how  equations  (3)  and  (6)  will  be  modified  if  the  line 

of  action  of  P  is  distant  a  +  p  from  one  end  and  a—fi  from  the  other  end  of  the 

column's  axis.    Also,  if  the  coefficient  of  elasticity,  E,  is  variable  and  equal 

z  • 

to  md:n—  at  a  point  distant  z  from  the  axis,  z^  being  the  maximum  value  of 

Zo 

n  r' 

z  and  m  and  n  coefficients,  show  that  w+ must  be  substituted  for  y  in 

m  Zq 

eq.  (3). 

85.  In  one   of  Christie's  experiments  an  angle-bar  2''X2"Xfw",  with 

hinged  ends,  for  which  —  had  the  value  154,  deflected  .01  in.  for  an  increase 

d     J 
in  the  load  of  3000  lbs.    Show  that  -  +— -.0048  in. 

86.  A  long  column  with  pin  ends  is  bent  laterally  until  the  angular  devia- 
tion (^b)  *^t  the  ends  is  4°.  Find  the  total  maximum  intensity  of  stress,  the 
section  of  the  column  being  (o)  a  circle,  (6)  a  square.  (^-29,000,000  lbs., 
and  the  stress  due  to  direct  thrust  —  1500  lbs.  per  squar  inch.) 

Arts,  (a)  30,615  lbs.;  (6)  26,715  lbs. 

87.  With  the  same  maximum  stress  as  in  the  last  example,  find  the  angular 
deviation  at  the  ends  so  that  the  stress  due  to  direct  thrust  may  be  10,000 
lbs.  per  square  inch.  Ans.  (a)  1°  5';  (6)  1®  33'. 

88.  Show  that  the  load  required  to  produce  an  angular  deviation  of  14° 
at  the  two  pin  ends  of  a  long  colunm  is  only  one  per  cent  greater  than  that 
which  just  produces  flexure. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


TORSION. 

I.  Torsion  is  the  force  with  which  a  thread,  wire,  or  prismatic 
bar  tends  to  recover  its  original  state  aftef  having  been  twisted,  and 
is  produced  when  the  external  forces  which  act  uix)n  the  bar  are 
reducible  to  two  equal  and  opposite  couples  (the  ends  of  the  bar 
being  free),  or  to  a  single  couple  (one  end  of  the  bar  being  fixed),  in 
planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  bar.  The  effect  upon  the 
bar  is  to  make  any  transverse  section  turn  through  an  angle  in  its 
own  plane,  and  to  cause  originally  straight  fibres,  as  DE,  to  assimie 
helicoidal  forms,  as  FG  or  DC.    This  induces  longitudinal  stresse 


nP        Pn 


in  the  fibres  and  transverse  sections  become  warped.  It  is  found 
sufficiently  accurate,  however,  in  the  case  of  cylindrical  and  regular 
polygonal  prisms,  to  assume  that  a  transverse  section  which  is  plane 
before  twisting  remains  plane  while  being  twisted.  In  order  that 
the  bar  may  not  be  bent,  its  axis  must  coincide  with  the  axis  of  the 
twisting  couple. 

The  angle  turned  through  by  one  transverse  section  relatively  to 
another  is  called  the  angle  of  torsion  (or  tvnst),  and  Coulomb,  from 
experiments  upon  wires,  made  the  following  deductions  r 

(a)  That  the  angle  of  twist  is  directly  proportional  to  the  length  of 
wire  twisted; 
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(b)  That  the  angle  of  twist  is  directly  proportional  to  the  twisting 
moment; 

(c)  That  the  angle  of  twist  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  fourth 
power  of  the  diameter; 

(d)  That  the  angle  of  twist  for  wires  of  the  same  lengths  and  diameters  ^ 
but  of  different  materials,  is  inversely  proportional  to  a  certain  coeffi- 
cient G  called  the  coefficient  of  rigidity  of  the  material. 

These  results  may  be  expressed  analytically  by  the  formula 

A  being  the  angle  {in  radians)  through  which  a  wire  of  length  L 
and  diameter  D  is  twisted  by  the  application  of  a  force  P  at  the 
end  of  a  lever-arm  of  length  p.  The  value  of  the  coefficient  C  de- 
pends upon  the  form  of  the  section  only. 

Ex.  1.  A  brass  wire  30  ins.  long  and  0.1  in.  in  diameter  is  twisted  through 
an  angle  of  195°  hy  a  twisting  moment  of  4  tn.46«.  //  the  coefficient  of  rigidity 
is  3,600,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  find  C.  Hence  find  the  moment  which  will 
twist  a  bar  of  the  same  materialf  300  ins.  in  length  and  1  in.  in  diameter,  through 
an  angle  of  5°. 

195  7(  30X4 


180      "'3600000(.l)*' 

143  ^9 

Therefore  ^  "  TT  ""  ^^'^  "     '  ^®^  nearly. 

14  TT 


Again, 


5  n    32       300'Pp 
180"  7c   3600000X1* 


Therefore  Pp  « 102.9  in.-lbs. 

2.  Torsional  Strength  of  Shafts. — CJonsider  an  elementary  prism 
QR  of  the  shaft  between  two  cross-sections  at  a  unit  distance  {one 
inch)  apart.  Assuming  the  section  on  the  left  to  be  fixed,  the  twist- 
/qJ':.^- -/ 1^    / )   ^^  moment  moves  the  prism  from  QR 

---R )  V  ^  ^^^'  *^^  ^^^®  *^^i  ^'^8  ^^^ 

V    y    \    angle  of  twist 
i  one  inch). 

Let  0  be  this  angle  measured  in  radians. 


^  /  V  y    ^    angle  of  twist  per  unit  of  length  {in 

Fig.  584.  ^^  '^^^)' 
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The  shear  strain  in  the  prism  «=-^nr  ^nn"^^'  ^  being  the  length 

OR. 

The  shear  stress  at  ft  is  therefore  Gxdy  and  if  a  is  the  sectional 
area  of  the  prism,  the  shear  force  At  R  at  right  angles  to  OR^GxOa. 

This  force  is  equivalent  to  a  parallel  force  on  the  axis  and  a 
couple  of  moment  Gx^Oa. 

There  is  a  similar  force  and  a  similar  moment  for  every  elemen- 
tary area  into  which  the  cross-section  may  be  divided. 

The  forces  must  necessarily  neutralize  each  other  and  the  total 
twisting  moment  (or  torque)  on  the  shaft  ^IGx^Oa,  the  symbol  I 
denoting  algebraic  sum. 

Now  G  and  0  are  the  same  for  each  elementary  area,  and  if  T 
is  the  total  torque, 

T=^Geix^a=Gej^Pj), 

J  being  the  moment  of  inertia  with  respect  to  the  axis,  or  what  is 
called  the  polar  moment  of  inertia. 

For  a  solid  cylindrical  shaft  of  diameter  D, 

for  a  hollow  cylindrical  shaft  of  external  diameter  D  and  internal 
diameter  Di, 


J  = 


32 


Again,  the  shear  stress  GOx  increases  with  x  and  is  greatest  at 
the  surface,  i.e.,  when  x^-^. 

Denoting  this  maximum  shear  stress  by  /, 


/-o»?. 


Hence,  for  the  solid  shaft, 


^P    ^        32  16      5.1' 
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and  for  the  hollow  shaft 

^P-^-  32  16        Z)      "5.1        D     ' 

If  the  thickness  <(= — s""/  ^^  *^®  hollow  shaft  is  small  as  com- 
pared with  the  diameter  D,  then,  approximately, 

Thus  the  strength  of  the  solid  shaft  is  defined  by  the  value  of  /  and  de- 
pends on  the  cube  of  the  diameter,  while  its  torsional  rigidity,  which  is 

T 
measured  by  the  ratio  -q,  depends  upon  the  fourth  power  of  the 

diameter. 

In  order  to  diminish  the  amount  of  twist,  or  spring,  a  shaft  is 
often  made  much  stronger  than  is  actually  necessarj-,  and  a  common 
rule  is  to  specify  that  the  twist  is  not  to  exceed  1*^  in  20  diameters. 
Then 

'         2  180    20Z)   2      7200" 

Hence 

for  cast  iron,        taking  G  =  6,300,000  Ibs./sq.  in.,  / = 2750  Ibs./in. sq- 
''  wrought  iron,      ''      G  =  10,500,000    ''       ''      /  =  4583  *'       '' 
''  steel,  ''      (?  =  12,000,000    ''       ''      /  =  5238  ''       '' 

In  shafts  in  which  the  spring  is  not  of  so  much  importance,  as, 
e.g.,  when  the  shafting  is  in  short  lengths,  higher  values  of  /  may  be 
used.    Thus 

for  cast  iron,        if  /"=  4,500  Ibs./sq.  in.,  the  twist  is  1*^  in  12.2  diams. 
''  nought  iron,  if /=  7,200    ''      ''       ''      ''       ''    '^  12.7     '' 
''  steel,  if/=ll,200    ''       ''       ''      ''      ''    ''    9.4     '' 

Another  rule  in  accordance  with  good  practice  is  that  the  twist 
must  not  exceed  y^  degree  per  lineal  foot  of  length. 
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Again,   let  H.P.  be  the  horse-power  transmitted  by  a   shaft 
making  N  revolutions  per  minute.    Then,  for  a  solid  shaft, 

T27rN='-j^  27ri\r=work  done  in  inch-pounds  per  minute 
and  therefore 


16 

-33000H.P.X12, 


2)==v/^^^^;^??^X<|^. 


313528000^ 

11/     ^^N   N 


Taking  /=4500,  7200,  and  11,200  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  for  cast  iron, 
wrought  iron,  and  steel  respectively,  then,  approximaiely, 


D  =  4  \"-^  for  cast  iron. 


Z)=3.6>J— rp  "  wrought  iron, 

D-  3  q^  ''  steel, 

formulse  agreeing  with  the  best  practice  in  the  case  of  shafts  sub- 
jected to  torsion  only. 

Ex.  2.  A  steel  shaft  20  ft.  in  length  and  3  ins.  in  diameter  makes  200  revo^ 
lutions  per  minute  and  transmits  50  H.P,     Through  what  angle  is  the  shaft  twisted? 

A  wrovjghiriron  shaft  of  the  same  length  is  to  do  the  same  work  at  the  same 
speed.  Find  its  diameter  so  that  the  stress  at  the  circumference  may  not  exceed 
three  fifths  of  that  at  the  circumference  of  the  steel  shaft. 

If  r  is  the  twisting  moment, 

r  X27t  X200 -50X33000X 12  in.-lbs. 
Therefore  15750 -r -12000000  X<?Xy^, 

and  ^" 


297000 


180 
Therefore  the  total  angle  of  twist  in  degrees  -20X12X 6  -2^26. 
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Again,  /rr-r/ 


nD» 


16     5'     16  ' 
if  D  is  the  diameter  of  the  wrou^t-iron  shaft. 

Therefore  2)»-45    and    2) -3.556  ins. 

Ex.  3.  Show  that  a  hoUow  shaft  is  both  attffer  and  stronger  than  a  solid  shaft 
ef  the  same  mcUerial,  iveight,  and  length. 

Let  d  be  the  diameter  of  the  solid  shaft,  and  dj,d^  the  external  and  internal 
diameters  respectively  of  the  hollow  shaft. 

Let  ^1, 0,  be  the  angles  of  torsion  in  radians  of  the  solid  and  hollow  shafts 
respectively. 

Then,  for  the  same  twisting  couple  T, 

T 

the  rigidity  of  the  solid  shaft      0^     $^ 
the  rigidity  of  the  hollow  shaft "  T    Oi 

Ot 

Gnd*  d' 

since  7r(di*— d»')  — ;rd'. 

But  di^+d,'>d',  and  therefore  0^>d^  so  that  the  solid  shaft  twists  through 
a  greater  angle  than  the  hollow  shaft. 

Again,  if  T^  and  J,  are  the  twisting  moments  of  the  solid  and  hollow 
shafts  respectively, 

Tl       ^^fJL(^}lzAl*\        <^i<^       dx(dt'-d.')i 
r,"'''l6'l6V     di      /     d,>+d,>"    d,>+d.>    ' 

Hence  Tt>T^,  since  it  is  evident  that  d,(di"-di')*<(di"+di'). 

Ex.  4.  In  a  spinning^mill  a  cast-^on  shaft  8^  ins.  in  diameter  makes  27 
revolutions  per  mintUe.  Find  the  work  transmitted  if  the  angle  of  torsion  is 
not  to  exceed  ^^  per  lineal  foot.  What  wiU  the  work  he  if  the  maximum  shear 
stress  in  a  section  is  not  to  exceed  4500  lbs.  per  square  inch  t 

First.  If  T  is  the  twisting  couple, 

T  X  27r  X  27 -33000  X  H.P. 
Therefore        H.P.-^T-jI^  ^((?.  f ) 

-^^X6300000Xj|3X^xllx^(8i)« 
-137.49. 


Second.  H-P.-r^rrrr- 
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1750       1750 


12V^;  -ITSOTi  *^  T  ^6-  ■2*2.72. 


Ex.  5.  7^  external  diameter  of  a  hoUaw  shaft  is  p  times  the  internal  diam- 
eter. Compare  its  torsional  strength  with  that  of  a  solid  shaft  of  the  same  mate- 
rial and  weight. 

Let  pd  and  d  be  the  external  and  internal  diameters  of  the  hollow  shaft 


Let  D  "-the  diameter  of  the  solid  shaft. 

Then 

Twisting  moment  of  solid  shaft 


Twisting  moment  of  hollow  shaft  _  16  \     pd    /  ^d^^  /p^-l\ 
Twisting  moment  of  solid  shaft  ,  jt  ^.  D*\    p    / 


f—D* 


But  Z)»-pW-d>-(p«-l)d». 


Therefore  the  moments  are  in  the  ratio  of 


pVp*-l 


3.  Non-circular  Sections. — ^The  polar  moment  of  inertia,  /,  of 
any  area  with  respect  to  an  axis  through  the  centre  of  inertia  per- 
pendicular to  its  plane  is  given  by 


J-/i+/ 


2, 


1 1  and  1 2  being  the  moments  of  inertia  with  respect  to  any  two  axes 

through  the  same  point  at  right  angles  to  each  other.    If  it  is  as- 

symed  that  the  angle  of  torsion  (6)  is  the  same  at  all  point's  of  a  non 

circular  section,  then 

T 
the  torsional  rigidity  ^-r^GJ^^ G{I\  +I2) 

=the  sum  of  the  flexural  rigidities  in  any  two 
planes  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 
St.  Venant  has  shown  that  this  is  in  excess  of  the  torsional  rigid- 
ity derived  from  the  true  theory,  and  it  can  be  easily  shown  that 
the  twisting  couple  produces  a  greater  twist  than  that  based  upon 
Coulomb's  laws  and  also  warps  the  naturally  plane  sections  of  the 
shaft.  Figs.  685,  586,  587,  given  by  St.  Venant,  show  the  appear- 
ances presented  by. elliptic,  square,  and  rectangular  bars  under  ex- 
aggerated torsion  as  may  be  obtained  with  such  substances  as  india- 
rubber.    St.  Venant  also  enimciated  the  important  practical  result 
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that  the  ribs  mtroduced  to  increase  the  flexural  rigidity  of  a  bar  or 
beam  has  a  really  detrimental  effect  upon  its  torsional  rigidity.  , 


OQ® 


Fig.  585.       Fig.  586. 


Fig.  587. 


The  following  table  gives  a  few  of  St.  Venant's  principal  results, 
the  third  colunm  giving  the  fraction  which  the  torsional  rigidity  is 
of  that  of  a  circular  cylinder  of  the  same  sectional  area: 


Section.  Torsional  Rigidity. 

An  ellipse ^""^fiT^ 

V3 
An  equilateral  triangle Ga*  ^"so 

Asquare Ga^X.140576 

A  rectangle Gdl)^{^-,21-) 


Fraction. 
2ab 

.72581 
.88362 


Again,  the  true  torsional  rigidities  of  a  shaft  with  a  square  sec- 
tion having  curved  comers  and  hollow  sides  (Fig.  588),  of  a  shaft  with 


Fig.  588.      Fig.  689.      Fig.  590. 

a  square  section  having  acute  angles  and  hollow  sides  (Tig.  589),  and 
of  a  shaft  with  a  star  section  having  rounded  points  (Fig.  690)  are 
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.8276,  and  .6745  times,  respectively,  the  corresponding  tor- 
sional rigidities  based  upon  Coulomb's  laws. 

St,  Venant  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  non- 
circular  sections  the  stress  is  more  generally  greatest  at  points  in 
the  bounding  surface  which  are  nearest  to  the  axis  and  least  at 
those  points  which  are  farthest  from  the  axis.    Thus  the  surface  shear 

2T      

stress  at  any  point  x,  y  of  an  elliptic  section  is   — jf^h'^^^  +  a'^y^, 

2T 
which  is  greatest  and  equal  to — rj;  when  x=0,  i.e.,  at  the  end  of  the 

minor  axis. 

In  the  rectangle  the  shear  is  greatest  at  the  middle  point  of  the 
longest  side,  while  for  squares  and  equilateral  triangles  there  are  lines 
of  maximum  strain  through  the  middle  points  of  the  sides.  It  may 
be  remarked  in  general  that  any  elastic  soUd  bounded  by  Surfaces 
with  projecting  edges  or  angles,  or  with  re-entrant  edges  or  angles, 
cannot  experience  any  finite  stress  or  strain  near  a  projecting  point 
unless  acted  upon  by  external  forces  at  the  point;  the  strain  near 
an  edge  can  only  be  in  the  direction  of  the  edge,  while  the  stress  and 
strain  are  increased  indefinitely  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  re-entrant 
edge  or  angle.  This  result  is  in  accordance  with  the  important  and 
well-known  practical  rule  that  every  re-entering  edge  or  angle  ought 
to  be  rounded  to  prevent  risk  of  rupture  in  solid  pieces  designed  to 
bear  stress. 

Ex.  6.  A  square  wooden  shaft  8  ft.  in  length  is  acted  upon  by  a  force  of  200 
Ibs.f  applied  at  the  circumference  of  an  S-ft.  wheel  an  the  shaft.  Find  the  length 
of  the  side  of  the  shaft,  so  that  the  total  torsion  may  not  exceed  2^  (G  «^400,000). 
What  should  be  the  diameter  of  a  round  shaft  of  equal  strength  and  of  the  same 
materialt 

JT    2® 

First.  200  X4  X 12  -  r  in.-lbs.  -400000  Jgn  %  ^* '^  .140576,  and  a  -4.655  ins. 
Second.  If  d  is  th«  required  diameter, 

Therefore  d*-^^^  a* X. 140576    and    rf -5.1  ins. 

4.  Variable  Resistance. — The  formulae  deduced  for  the  twisting 
moment  of  a  shaft  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  power  is 
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transmitted  against  a  constant  resistance.  In  practice  the  resist- 
ance varies  between  a  maximum  and  a  minimmn  limit,  which  are 
sometimes  of  widely  different  values,  and  the  shaft  must  be  designed 
for  the  maximum  moment  to  which  it  may  be  subjected. 

Ex.  7.  The  wnmghiriron  screw  shaft  of  a  steamship  is  driven  by  a  pair  of 
cranks  set  at  right  angles  and  21.7  ins,  in  length;  the  harvumtal  puU  upon  each 
crank-^n  is  176,400  Vbs.,  and  the  effective  length  of  the  shaft  is  866  ins.  Find 

the  diameter  of  the  shaft  so  that  (a)  the  circumfer^ 
s^_>  p^-iiMioiiM.      entidt  stress  may  not  exceed  9000  lbs,  per  square 
^^P^iiMiouM.      ^^^  ^^  Qj^^  ^  ^^^  ^1  torsion  may  not  exceed 

1® 

r^  per  lineal  foot,  G  being  10,000,000  lbs.  The  actual 

Fi     SOI  diameter  of  the  shaft  is  14.9  ins.    What  (c)  is  the 

actvai  tcrsianf 

The  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  the  iron  being  60,000  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
find  (cO  the  actual  ultimate  strength  under  unlimited  repetitions  of  stress. 
What  (e)  is  the  torsion  when  one  of  the  cranks  passes  a  dead  point? 

(a)  Twisting  moment  -  fy(sin^  +  sin  90** + 9)  -2/V  sin  ^  +  45»  cos  45^  whidi 
is  a  maximum  and  '^Pry/2,  when  6  «45°. 

Then       176400X21.7Xv^-^^^^j^^^'    and    d-14.53ins. 

(h)  176400X21.7X^2-10000000  ^^J^^^ 

and  cf- 14.9  ins. 

(c)  If  i4^  is  the  total  torsion, 

—  n    A°   ^14  9^* 

176400  X21.7XV2«  10000000  {go  866 ''^f^ 

and  A°«5^5465. 

(d)  The  twisting  moment  -2Pr  sin  (^  +  45®)  cos  45**,  which  is  a  mATiTnnin 
when  6  —45°  and  a  minimum  when  6  -0.    Therefore 

/-  22  tl4.9)»  r- 

nwx.  moment -/VV2 -/max.  ^  ^^^^ -176400X21.7  XV^ 

22(14  9)' 
and  min.  moment -iV       -/min.  y^-y^ -176400X21,7, 

60  that      /max. -8331.24  lbs./sq.  in.    and    /min. -5891.08  lbs. /sq.  in. 
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Using  Unwin's  fonnula, 

the  fluctuation  d  -/max.  — /min.  —2440.16, 

and  therefore 

244n  ifi         

the  max.  stress/sq.  in.  -^^^^  + V60000(60000~|  X2440.16)  -5^361.2  lbs. 

(c)  On  passing  a  dead  point  the  total  torsion  of  A^  is  given  by 
176400X21.7.1000()()00jg5gg^y  ^^ 

and  A^-3^92. 

5.  Distance  Between  Bearings. — ^The  distance  between  the  bear- 
ings of  a  line  of  shafting  is  limited  by  the  consideration  that  the  stiff- 
ness of  the  shaft  must  be  such  as  will  enable  it  to  resist  excessive 
bending  imder  its  own  weight  and  under  any  other  loads  (e.g.,  pul- 
leys, wheels,  etc.)  applied  to  it.  For  this  reason  the  ratio  of  the 
maximum  deviation  of  the  axis  of  the  shaft  from  the  straight  to  the 
corresponding  distance  between  bearings  should  not  exceed  a  certain 
fraction  whose  value  has  been  variously  estimated  by  different 
authorities. 

Let  I  be  the  distance  in  feet  between  bearings,  d  the  diameter  of  the  shaft 
in  inches,  w  the  weight  of  the  material  of  the  shaft  per  cubic  foot,  and  let  the 
applied  load  be  equivalent  to  a  load  per  lineal  unit  of  length  m  times  that 
of  the  shaft.  Assume  a  stiffness  j^,  and  that  the  axis  of  the  shaft  is  truly 
in  line  at  the  bearing.  The  maximmn  deflection  of  the  shaft  is  given  by  the 
formula 

1    (m  +  1)  (weight  of  8haft)Z<X  1728 
384  EI 

1   ,    ^^.7rd>    I      ,64/»xl728 
"384^^-^^>Tl44^^;;?—B— • 

_      ,                                       D       1       (m-fl)tgZ' 
Therefore  y-- ^^ -, 


l-J!      '' 


50w(m  +  l) 
For  wrought  iron,  E  -30,000,000  lbs.  and  w  -480  lbs.    Therefore 

i -12.7  3/-^. 

Vm  +  1 
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If  the  applied  load,  instead  of  being  uniformly  distributed  is  concentrated 
at  the  centre,  the  maximum  deflection 


1    (m  +  i)  (weight  of  shaft)Z»X  1728 
192  EI 


— Z>  ins.  ^-77^ En » 


and  hence        " 


100w(m+i)' 


For  wrought  iron  I  "8.5^ ""TI* 

6.  Efliciehcy  of  Shafting. — Let  it  require  the  whole  of  the  driv- 
ing moment  to  overcome  the  friction  in  the  case  of  a  shaft  of  diam- 
eter d  and  length  L.    The  efficiency  of  a  shaft  of  the  same  diameter 

I 
and  length  I-l-y-. 

But  -rrr  =  (Pp)  =  moment  of  f notion  =  fi—^Lrz = — ^  L, 

w  being  the  specific  weight  of  the  material  of  the  shaft  and  /£  the 
coefficient  of  friction.    Hence 

V   and  the  efficiency  - 1 -2/I-7-. 

The  efficiency  may  also  be  foimd  as  follows: 
Let  /r,  Vr  be  the  stress  and  velocity  at  any 
point  distant  r  from  the  axis  of  the  shaft  which  is  taken  as  the 
axis  of  X,  the  other  axes  being  as  shown  in  Fig.  592. 

Then,  by  Art.  20,  Chapter  V,  the  work  transmitted  across  a 
small  element  dydz  of  the  section 

«  vdydz  =  ijzzv*  +fxvVy  +fx»%)dydz. 
In  the  present  case 

fzx  -0,  fxy  =  -/r  Sm  e,  fx^-fr  COS  0, 

Vm  -=0,  Vy  =»  —Vr  sin  d,  Vg  =»  Vr  COS  0. 
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Therefore 

the  total  work  traasautted"  J  fudydz 

-//(frVr  sin*  d+frVr  cos^  d)dydz= f  ffrV^ydz 

/  and  V  being  the  stress  and  velocity  at  the  surface.    Again, 

the  work  lost  in  friction  =  f^~r'  '^' 
Hence 

the  efficiency = -^ =  1  —  Tr-p  • 

Ex.  8.  The  efficienq^  of  an  axle  is  i;  the  vxyrking  stresa  in  the  shaft  is  9000 
lbs.  per  square  inch;  the  coefficient  of  friction  is  .10.  How  far  may  work  he 
transmiUedt    The  shaft  is  of  wrought  iron. 


2  10  17289000' 

and  Z -81000  ins.  «6750  ft. 

Ex.  9.  Determine  (a)  the  profile  of  a  shaft  of  length  I  which  at  every  point  is 
so  proportioned  as  to  be  just  able  to  bear  the  power  it  has  to  transmit  plus  the 
power  required  to  overcome  the  friction  beyond  the  point  under  consideration. 
Find  (6)  the  efficiency  of  such  a  shaft,  and  (c)  the  efficiency  of  a  shaft  made  up 
of  a  series  of  n  divisions  each  of  uniform  diameter, 

(a)  Let  s  be  the  maximum  allowable  skin  stress.    Then 

---  is  the  max.  allowable  driving  moment  at  the  driving  end  of  radius  r,  and 

^"  "     "  "  ''  "       at  X  from  the  driving  end,  the  corre- 

sponding  radius  being  y. 

Hence 

fvwy^-dx-y  —moment  used  up  in  overcoming  the  friction  for  a  length  dx,, 
and 

fwnf'yHx^       "  "       "  *'  "       "        "  the  length «. 
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Therefore 

t-j:^-^-'t 

Dififerentiating, 

fw7cy*dx ^»dy, 

dy        2  fWj         dx 

where  ^i'^ofw)  ^  ^^^  length  of  a  shaft  of  uniform  diameter  for  which  the 
whole  driving  moment  is  required  to  overcome  the  friction.    Integrating, 

log,y--^+c, 

c  being  a  constant  of  integration. 
When  aj-0,  y-r;  therefore 

log.  r-c, 

and  -^-e*"3l 


r 


is  the  profile  required. 
(6)  Again, 


the  useful  moment  —"-9-1 


87cr 
the  total  moment  — -«" » 


» J 


and  the  efl&ciency  —  ^  —  e    ^  • 


L-l 


(c)  The  efficiency  of  each  length  ^  -  ^1  -^j , 

and  therefore 

the  efficiency  of  the  shaft  —  ( 1  ~r7 )  • 

7.  Combined  Bending  and  Torsion. — It  was  shown  in  Chapter  V 
that  in  a  shaft  subjected  to  a  bending  moment  Mi,  and  to  a  twisting 
moment  Mt,  acting  simultaneously, 

the  maximum  tensile  or  compressive  stress =^ +^2^4-^^ 
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€ 


and  the  maximum  shear  stress = \  jf +5^1 

Mb  Mt 

where  P*""^    ^^    ^^2Z' 

Z  being  the  strength  modulus  of  the  section. 

ncP 
.  Por  a  solid  section  of  diameter  d,  Z'^^j 

hollow  "       "  external  diameter  di,  and  internal  diam- 


t( 


Hence 


the  maximum  tensile  or  compressive  stress  ^^M^+y/ Mi? +  M^Y 
and 


the  maximum  shear  stress  ==  Tynf^Mi^ + M?. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  found  that  the  first  of  these  two  equations 
gives  the  largest  diameter,  and  thus  the  maximum  tensile  or  com- 
pressive stress  is  the  same  as  the  shearing  stress  when  the  shaft  is 
subjected  to  a  twisting  moment  Mi^-^-y/M^^-M?. 

Ex.  10.  Power  is  taken  from  a  shaft  by  means  of  a  pulley  24  inches  in  diameter 
which  is  keyed  on  to  the  shaft  oX  a  point  dividing  the  distance  between  two  con^ 
secutive  supports  into  segments  of  20  and  80  ins,;  the  tangential  force  at  the 
circumference  of  the  puUey  is  5500  lbs.  If  the  shaft  is  of  cast  iron,  determine 
its  diameter,  taking  into  account  the  bending  action  to  which  it  is  subjected. 

Mh  -5500  ^^^ -88,000  in.-lbs. 
Mt  -5500 X 12  -66,000  in.-lbs. 


Therefore  Mh  +  VAf6»+3ic» -88000  +  V  (88000)»  +  (66000) 

-198,000  in.-lbs. 

Hence  if  d  is  the  diameter  required, 

.^/w.22  d«    ,^„,^ 
5600^  Ye'"!^^^^' 

and  d— 5.646  ins. 
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Again,  another  expression  for  the  maximum  stress  in  the  sec- 
tion of  a  shaft  may  be  obtained  as  follows:  The  stresses  at  a  point 
near  the  circumference  are: 

On  a  cross-section,  (a)  a  normal  stress  p(  —  "^)  > 

(6)  a  shear       "    9(^22/' 

and  on  a  section  parallel  to  the  axis,  (a)  a  normal  stress  0; 

(6)  a  shear  stress  g  ^  =  -^j , 

Z  being  the  strength  modulus  of  the  section. 

Hence,  as  in  Chapter  V,  if  pi,  p2  are  the  principal  stresses  at  the 
point, 

and  p2=|_J^+32.    . 

Let  ei,  62  be  the  strains  in  the  directions  of  the  principal  stresses, 


then  ^«i=Pi--  =  2~7'+~V"\4'^^ 

-r.                Pi     pa  —  l     <T  +  1    Ip^ 
and  Ee2-p,-^=l- -sj^+f, 


a  being  Poisson's  ratio. 

The  maximum  stress  /  developed  in  the  material  must  not  exceed 
the  greater  of  the  two  quantities  Eei  and  J?e2,  and  therefore 


i-i'-^^'-^^i^f- 
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A  common  value  of  a  is  4,  and  then 


/=fP  +  fVp'+4g2  =  ^(|M5  +  «VW+W) 


or  fZ^iM(^iVMt^+M,^. 

This  formula  is  given  by  Grashof,  Cauchy,  and  others  for  com- 
bined bending  and  twisting. 

Ex.  11.  Solving  Ex,  10  by  the  preceding  method, 


^22  d*    3 


5600y  ^ -g  (88000) +W(88000)»  +  (66000)' 

-134,750  in..lb8., 
and  d» -122.5, 

or  d  -4.967  ins. 

8.  Centrifugal  Whirling  of  Shafts. — It  is  known  that  a  shaft, 
however  nearly  balanced,  when  driven  at  a  sufficiently  high  speed 
bends,  or  "whirls,'^  as  it  is  termed. 

The  particular  or  *^  critical"  speed  depends  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  shaft  is  supported,  on  its  dimensions,  its  modulus  of 
elasticity,  and  on  the  manner  of  loading. 

In  an  unloaded  shaft  the  period  of  whirl  coincides  with  the 
natural  period  of  vibration,  as  might  be  expected;  but  generally 
in  a  loaded  shaft  the  period  of  whirl  is  less  than  the  natural  period 
of  vibration.  As  in  the  lateral  vibration,  so  in  whirling,  there  is  a 
series  of  periods  at  which  the  shaft  whirls. 

This  torsional  vibration  often  occurs  in  very  small  shafting  and 
sometimes  in  long  shafting  of  much  larger  diameter.  If  the  im- 
pulses producing  the  vibration  are  repeated  at  the  proper  intervals, 
the  vibration  may  continually  increase  until  the  torsion  becomes  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  cause  ruptm^. 

Consider  the  case  of  a  uniform  shaft  weighing  w  lbs.  per  unit  of 
length,  subjected  to  an  endlong  thrust  F  and  revolving  with  an 
angular  velocity  of  (o  radians  per  second. 
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Take  the  middle  point  of  the  shaft  as  the  origin  and  let  y  be  the 
deviation  from  straightness  of  a  point  distant  x  from  the  origin. 
Then  if  m  is  the  B.M.  at  this  point  due  to  the  centrifugal  effect, 

cPm    w    - 

Also,  ~^^S = *°**^  ^•^-  **  *^®  P°"^* 

=-Py-m+|(^-x«). 
Differentiating  twice, 

^^dx*      ^dx2       dx^      ^' 

The  general  solution  of  this  equation  is 

y=A  cos  ax+JB  sin  ax+Cc^'+De"^*-^, 

where  a2=2|7-(^  +  N|^+4i:/-a;2^ 

Since  ^  is  the  same  for  equal  positive  and  negative  values  of 
X,  B = 0  and  C = D.    Therefore 

y =A  cos  ax+C(c^'+c-^')  -^. 

Again,  assuming  that  the  bearings  do  not  constrain  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  the  shaft, 

~-|=aO  when  x  =  r-. 
dx2  2 


I 
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Also,  y=0  when  ^ ="0  • 

al  /a        ii\ 

Therefore  0=^  -Aa^cos  j+C^le^  +6' ^  j 

al       /a      ^il\      a 
and  0=     Acos-^+Cle^+e    ^)-^. 


Hence 


A  = 


a/^{a?+P^)cos'^ 


and  C ^- g^' 

The  B.M.  is  greatest  at  the  middle  point  and  is  the  value  of 
-EI^^  when  x = 0.    Therefore 


M^,^Aa^-2C^^ 


gcc^^     /I  1     \ 


The  greatest  stress  at  the  middle  is 


M^n^    F 
Z    ^S' 


Z  being  the  strength  modulus  of  the  section  and  S  its  area. 

Ex.  12.  A  propeller  shaft  13.4  ins,  in  diameter ,  98  ft.  long,  and  making 
60  revolvJtions  per  minute  is  subjected  to  an  end  thrust  of  50,000  lbs,  Shov^ 
that  the  centrifugal  force  effect  is  280  times  greater  than  the  effect  due  to  the  end 
thrust. 

Centrifugal  effect  ^wa>^     /  F  y 
End-thrust  effect  ""y  EI  '  \2El) 

Awto^EI     4  X.28(2;r)»X  30000000X^(13.4)* 
F^g     ^  (50000)»X32.2X12  --279.85. 
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Suppose  that  there  is  no  end  thrust  (F=0)  and  that  the  effect 
of  the  shaft's  weight  may  be  disregarded  as  compared  with  the  cen- 
trifugal effect.    The  general  equation  and  its  solution  now  become 

and  y=Acosax, 

A  being  the  deflection  at  the  middle  and  a^ = ^—  '^. 

Also, 


'gEr 


I 


Therefore 


Hence 


y=0  when  x^-^ 
0=Acos-^     and    ah 

a       \warj 


Ex.  13.  A  iteel  shaft  of  diameter  d  ins.  and  weighing  .28  Ih.  per  cubic  inch 
makes  n  revolutions  per  second.  Take  ^«  28,000,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
Then 

u;-.28^-.22Xd% 


and 


/32xl2X28000000X3rdY^277l/^^V 
\    !^'x.28X(2;m)»X64   )   "         V"/ 


9.  Helical  Springs. — Let  the  figure  represent  a  cylindrical  spiral 
spring  of  length  L  supporting  a  weight  W.  Consider  a  section  of 
the  spring  at  any  point  B. 

At  this  point  there  is  a  shear  W  and  a  torque  Wy, 
y  being  the  distance  of  B  from  the  axis  of  the  spring, 
i.e.,  the  radius  of  the  coil. 

The  effect  of  W  may  generally  be  neglected  as  com- 
pared with  the  effect  of  the  moment  TTy,  and  it  may 
therefore  be  assumed  that  the  spring  is  under  torsion 
at  every  point.    Let  there  be  n  coils.    Then 


Fig.  593. 


r  being  the  radius  of  the  spring  and  d  the  twist  in  radians  per  unit 
of  length. 
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Also,  L^2nyn,  approximately. 

The  change  of  length  in  the  spring  (i.e.,  the  deflection) 

2wn/2L     ]Ly    27:fnf 

The  work  stored  up  in  the  spring,  i.e.,  the  work  done  in  stretching 
or  compressing  the  spring, 

~  2  ^        G;rr*   ""    4(?    * 

A  weight  at  the  end  of  the  spring  tends  to  turn  as  well  as  to 
change  the  length  of  the  spring,  and  this  is  due  to  a  slight  bending 
action. 

According  to  Hartnell,  /= 70,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  for  i-in.  steel, 
/= 60,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  for  f-in.  steel,  /= 50,000  lbs.  per  square 
inch  for  i-in.  steel,  and  G  varies  from  13,000,000  lbs.  for  J-in.  steel 
to  11,000,000  lbs.  for  J-in.  steel. 

Also,  for  wire  less  than  f  in.  in  diameter  he  takes 

the  safe  load = ,  and  the  deflection  «  ooo/^nrv^* 

y  zoesOUOUr* 

Assuming  that  the  laws  upon  which  the  torsion  of  rectangular  and 
square  sections  is  based  are  the  same  as  for  circular  sections,  then  for  a 
rectangular  section  of  breadth  b  and  depth  h, 


Wy^^ebhib^+h^)'^ifbhy/b2^h^ 


12 

and  the  deflection 

2Lyf  4jty^nf  12Wy^L 

(V62TF  ""(VP+A^  "  G6A(62 + A2)- 

For  a  square  section  6  =»  A. 

These  results  must  be  modified  in  accordance  with  the  deductions 
of  Art.  3. 
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Helical  Spring  in  Torsion. 

Let  a  moment  of  Mt  in.-lbs.  twist  the  spring  through  an  angle  0 
(measured  in  radians). 

"   ni,  n2  be  the  number  of  free  coils  before  and  after  twisting. 
"   yuy2"    ''   radii  of  the  spring       ''       ''.      ''. 

Then  27ryini  =  L = 27:^2^2 

and  ^«2;r(ni--n2). 

Therrfore        Af,.£,(i._±).^'(„,-„,,.^. 

1809 
The  angle  of  twist  in  degrees = . 


For  a  round  wire  of  diameter  d,  1=^-^. 

"       square  '*    "  sided,  ^^lo- 

Open  Coiled  Helical  Spring. — In  the  preceding  discussion  the 

coils  are  assumed  to  be  so  flat  that  the  strain  is  taken  to  be  one 

.y  of  torsion  only.    If  the  obUquity   of  the 

helix  is  large,  the  bending  effect  can  no 

longer  be  disregarded.     In  addition  to  the 

I  /  load  W,  applied  axially,  and  tending  to 

j..^!^  elongate  the  spring,  let  a  couple  T,  about 

C^^^^^^^rrr-*.,^ — ^    the  axis,  tend  to  increase  the  number  of 

^       C!onsider    the    portion    of    the    spring 

below   a   section   at   0.    For   equiUbrium 

the  molecular  forces  developed  in  this  section  must  balance  W  and  T, 

Drawing  OY  parallel  to  the  axis  and  OX  at  right  angles,  the 

load  W  produces  a  moment  Wy  about  OX. 

Draw  OY'  at  right  angles  to  OX',  the  axis  of  the  wire.    Then 
Wy  and  T  may  each  be  resolved  into  two  components,  viz., 

Wy  cos  a  and  T  sin  a,  producing  bending  about  0Y\ 
Wy  sin  a  and  T  cos  a,        ''        twisting  about  0X\ 
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ThuS;  taking  as  positive  the  directions  of  closer  winding  and 
axial  elongation^ 

the  total  torque  about  OY'  —  Wy  sin  a  —T  cos  a 
and  the  total  torque  about  OX'  =  Wy  cos  a  +  T  sin  05 

J  being  the  polar  moment  of  inertia  and  A{^EI)  and  B{^GJ)  the 
flexural  and  torsional  rigidities  of  the  wire.    Then 

(?= angle  of  twist  per  unit  of  length   . 

Wy  sin  a—T  COS  a 
B 

and  t»  angle  of  bending  per  unit  of  length 

Wy  cos  g  +  y  sin  g 
A 

Hence  if  ^  and  x  are  the  total  angular  rotation  and  axial  elonga- 
tion, 

<^     .  . 

^=ism  g— ^cos  a 

TTr     .  /  1      1\     m  /sin^  g    sin2  g\ 

and  cT  ==i  cos  g  +  ^  sin  a 

Sy 

_  /cos  2a    sin^gX     _  .  / 1      1\ 

^Wy{—^+-^j^TBmacosa[j^^). 

A  positive  value  of  <f>  indicates  that  as  the  spring  elongates  the 
winding  increases.  If  the  coils  are  very  flat  and  a  therefore  so 
small  that  it  may  be  taken =0,  then 

<l>     T  .     X      Wy 

S^B     ^^^    ^^X' 


1 
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indicating  that  an  axial  force  does  not  tend  to  produce  rotation,  and 
that  no  axial  elongation  will  be  produced  when  the  spring  is  sub- 
jected to  a  couple  only. 

Ex.  14.  A  2-in.  helical  spring  wUh  30  coils  is  made  of  {^n.  sted  wire.    Find 
the  deflection  under  a  load  of  1  Ib.y  the  coefficient  of  distortion  being  12,000,000  lbs. 

Deflection --g^«-gj:^. 

n^,  ,  ^    n      .'  4X1X1X30  ^.^^  . 

Therefore  denection  -  lonQooooav  ""  '^^^^^  "^• 


EXAMPLES. 

X.  A  steel  shaft  4  ins.  in  diameter  is  subjected  to  a  twisting  couple  which 
produces  a  circumferential  stress  of  15,000  lbs.  What  is  the  stress  (shear)  at 
a  point  1  in.  from  the  centre  of  the  shaft?    Determine  the  twisting  couple. 

Ans.  7500  lbs.;  188,571*  lbs. 

2.  A  weight  of  2|  tons  at  the  end  of  a  1-ft.  lever  twist«  asunder  a  steel 
shaft  If  ins.  in  diameter.  Find  the  breaking  weight  at  the  end  of  a  2-ft.  lever, 
and  also  the  modulus  of  rupture.  Ans.  H  tons;  23,510  lbs. 

3.  A  couple  of  N  ft  .-tons  twists  asunder  a  shaft  of  diameter  d.  Find  the 
couple  which  will  twist  asunder  a  shaft  of  the  same  material  and  diameter 
2d.  Ans.  8iSr. 

4.  Compare  the  couples  required  to  twist  two  shafts  of  the  same  material 
through  the  same  angle,  the  one  shaft  being  I  ft.  long  and  d  ins.  in  diameter, 
the  other  21  ft.  long  and  2d  in.  in  diameter.  Compare  the  couples,  the  diam- 
eter of  the  latter  shaft  being—.  Ans.  1  to  8;  32  tol. 

5.  A  shaft  15  ft.  long  and  4^  ins.  in  diameter  is  twisted  through  an  angle 
of  2°  under  a  couple  of  2000  ft.-lbs.  Find  the  couple  which  will  twist  a  shaft 
of  the  same  material  20  ft.  long  and  7i  ins.  in  diameter  through  an  angle  of 
2i°.  Ans.  12,288  ft.-lbe. 

6.  A  wrought-iron  shaft  20  ft.  long  and  5  ins.  in  diameter  is  twisted  through 
an  angle  of  2°.  Find  the  maximum  stress  in  the  material,  G  being  10,500,000 
ft.-lbs.  Ans.  3819.2  lbs.  per  sq.  ins. 

7.  A  shaft  1  in.  in  diameter  can  safely  transmit  a  torque  of  2400  Ib.-ins. 
What  diameter  of  shaft  would  be  required  for  transmitting  15  H.P.  at  200 
revolutions  per  minute?  Ans.  H  ins. 

8.  The  amount  of  twist  in  a  solid  shaft  is  to  be  limited  to  1^  for  each  10  ft. 
of  length.  Find  the  diameter  for  a  twisting  moment  of  50  in.-tons,  the  modu- 
lus of  torsional  rigidity  being  10,000,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  Ans.  5.15  ins. 

9.  A  crane  chain  exerts  a  pull  of  6000  lbs.  tangentially  to  the  drum  upon 
which  it  is  wrapped.  Find  the  diameter  of  a  wrought-iron  axle  which  will 
transmit  the  resulting  couple,  the  effective  radius  of  the  drum  being  7i  ins.^ 
and  the  safe  working  stress  per  square  inch  7200  lbs.  Ans.  3.17  ins. 
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10.  Find  the  diameter  and  the  total  angle  of  torsion  of  a  12-ft.  wrought- 
iron  shaft  driven  by  a  water-wheel  of  20  H.P.,  making  25  revolutions  per 
minute,  G  being  10,000,000  lbs.  and  the  working  stress  7200  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  Ans,  3.29  ins.;  3°.6. 

11.  A  brass  wire  20  ins.  long,  0.1  in.  diameter,  twists  through  a  total  angle 
of  130®  when  a  twisting  moment  of  4  in.-lbs.  is  applied.  Find  G  for  the  ma- 
terial. What  would  be  the  twist  of  a  shaft  of  the  same  material  with  a  twist- 
ing moment  of  600  in.-lbs.,  20  ft.  long,  1.2  ins.  diameter? 

Ans.  3,600,000  Ibs./sq.  in.;  7^8. 

12.  A  round  iron  shaft  15  ft.  long  is  acted  upon  by  a  weight  of  2000  lbs. 
applied  at  the  circumference  of  a  24-in.  wheel  on  the  shaft.  Taking 
G  =6,000,000  lbs.,  find  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  so  that  the  total  angle  of 
torsion  may  not  exceed  2°.  Ans,  3.7  ins. 

13.  A  force  of  200  lbs.  at  the  circumference  of  an  8-ft.  wheel  twists  a  round 
wooden  shaft  8  ft.  long.  The  total  angle  of  torsion  is  not  to  exceed  2®.  Find 
the  diameter  of  the  shaft.  Ans,  4.35  Ins.,  G  being  750,000  Ibs./sq.  in. 

14.  Calculate  the  diameter  of  a  steel  shaft  to  transmit  4000  H.P.  at  200 
revolutions  per  minute,  when  the  allowable  stress  on  the  metal  is  12,000  lbs. 
per  square  inch. 

15.  Deduce  the  diameter  of  a  shaft  to  transmit  300  H.P.  at  200  revolutions 
per  minute  when  the  allowable  stress  is  10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

16.  Find  the  diameter  of  a  solid  steel  shaft  which  is  to  transmit  a  moment 
of  392,700  ft.-lb8.,  the  maximum  allowable  shear  stress  being  11,200  Ibs./sq. 
inch.  Ans,  12.9  ins. 

17.  Calculate  the  diameter  of  a  hollow  shaft  required  to  transmit  1000 
H.P.  at  50  revolutions  per  minute,  the  skin  stress  being  6,000  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  and  the  internal  diameter  f  of  the  external  diameter. 

18.  In  a  4-in.  shaft  10  ft.  long  the  maximum  shear  stress  is  10,000  Ibs./sq. 
in.  and  G- 10,000,000  Ibs./sq.  in.     Find  the  twisting  couple  and  the  torsion. 

Ans.  125,714f.in..lbs.;  1°.374. 

19.  Determine  the  diameter  of  a  wrought-iron  shaft  for  a  screw  steamer, 
and  the  torsion  per  lineal  foot;  the  indicated  H.P. -1000,  the  number  of 
revolutions  per  minute— 150,  the  length  of  the  shaft  from  thrust-bearing  to 
screw— 75  ft.,  and  the  safe  working  stress— 7200  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Ans.  6.67  ins.;  10**.5. 

20.  In  a  spinning-mill  a  cast-iron  shaft  84  ft.  long  makes  50  revolutions 

per  minute  and  transmits  270  H.P.     Find  its  diameter  (1)  if  the  stress  in  the 

metal  is  not  to  exceed  5000  lbs.  per  square  inch;   (2)  if  the  angle  of  torsion 

1° 
per  lineal  foot  is  not  to  exceed  tt-.    Also  (3)  in  the  fiirst  case  find  the  total 

torsion.  Ans.  (1)  7.02  ins.;  (2)  10.23  ins.;  (3)  13^.048. 

21.  A  shaft  2  ins.  in  diameter  and  140  ft.  long  is  used  to  transmit  30  H.P. 
at  300  revolutions  per  minute.  Find  the  angle  through  which  the  shaft 
springs  and  the  skin  stress  in  the  material.  Modulus  of  rigidity -5000  tons 
per  square  inch. 
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33.  A  wrought-iron  shaft  in  a  rolling-mill  is  220  feet  in  length,  makes  95 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  transmits  120  H.P.  to  the  rolls;  the  main  body 
of  the  shaft  is  4  ins.  in  diameter,  and  it  revolves  in  gudgeons  3}  ins.  in  diam- 
eter. Find  the  greatest  shear  stresses  in  the  actual  shaft  and  also  the  necessary 
diameter  of  the  shaft. 

Ans.  6330  and  7682  lbs.;  3.56  ins.  if  / -9000  lbs./sq.  in.;  5.12  ins.   if 

—  -13X12. 

33.  A  force  of  5000  lbs.  at  the  end  of  a  6-in.  lever-arm  twists  a  60-in.  shaft 
of  2  ins.  diameter  through  an  angle  of  7°.    Find  the  modulus  of  rigidity. 

Arts.  9,697,000  lbs. 

34.  Determine  the  twisting  moment  and  the  torsion  for  a  4-in.  shaft  10 
ft.  long  and  subjected  to  a  maximum  shear  stress  of  10,000  lbs./sq.  in.,  G 
being  12,500,000  lbs./sq.  in. 

35.  A  3-in.  shaft  40  ft.  long  springs  6^  when  transmitting  power  at  150 
revolutions  per  minute.  Find  the  H.P.  transmitted,  taking  G-*  12,000,000 
lb8./sq.  in. 

36.  A  shaft  transmits  a  given  H.P.  at  N  revolutions  per  minute  without 
bending.    Find  the  weight  of  the  shaft  in  pounds  per  lineal  foot. 

An..  32.9^)*. 

37.  The  shafting  of  the  turbines  at  Niagara  Falls  consists  of  a  steel  tube 
38  ins.  in  diameter  and  i  in.  thick.  Find  what  horse-power  can  be  transmitted 
at  250  revolutions  per  minute  when  the  working  stress  is  limited  to  9000  lbs. 
per  square  inch.  Also  find  the  diameter  of  a  solid  shaft  which  will  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  above. 

38.  A  vertical  cast-iron  axle  in  the  Saltaire  works  makes  92  revolutions 
per  minute  and  transmits  300  H.P.;  its  diameter  is  10  ins.  Find  the  angle  of 
torsion.  Ans.  .02282°  per  lineal  foot. 

39.  A  solid  shaft  b  subjected  to  a  twisting  moment  of  50  in.-tons,  the 
modulus  of  torsional  rigidity  being  5000  tons/square  inch.  Find  its  diam- 
eter, assuming  (a)  that  the  amount  of  twist  is  limited  to  1°  for  each  10  ft. 
of  length,  (&)  that  the  working  stress  is  nowhere  to  exceed  3^  tons/square 
inch. 

30.  Find  the  diameter  of  a  shaft  which  is  to  transmit  25  H.P.  at  50  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  and  in  which  the  working  stress  is  to  be  7000  lbs.  per  square 
inch. 

31.  A  line  of  steel  shafting  is  80  ft.  long;  if  a  twisting  moment  of  4000 
Ib.-ins.  is  applied  at  one  end,  what  will  be  the  total  angle  of  twist,  the  diam- 
eter of  the  shaft  being  2i  ins.?  What  horse-power  will  the  shaft  transmit  at 
220  revolutions  per  minute?  Ans,  5°.2;  14  H.P. 

32.  A  turbine  makes  114  revolutions  per  minute,  and  transmits  92  H.P. 
through  the  medium  of  a  shaft  8  ft.  6  ins.  in  length.     What  must  be  the 

2° 
diameter  of  the  shaft  so  that  the  total  angle  of  torsion  may  not  exceed  — -, 

3 
Q  being  10,500,000  lbs.?  Ans.  4.7  ins. 
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Determine  the  side  of  a  square  pine  shaft  that  might  be  substituted  for 
the  iron  shaft.     (G  -525,000  lbs.)  ^ .^,n«.  8.46  ins. 

33.  Find  the  diameter  of  a  shaft  for  a  winding-drum  which  works  under 
the  following  conditions:  The  load  lifted  is  1^  tons;  iliameter  of  drum,  5  ft.; 
width  of  face  of  drum,  26  ins.;  distance  from  inner  face  of  drum  to  the  middle 
of  the  bearing  of  shaft,  13  ins.;  maximimi  stress,  7000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Ans.  5.44  ins. 

34.  The  diameter  of  one  shaft  is  double  that  of  another  of  the  same 
material;  the  smaller  gave  way  when  subjected  to  a  twisting  moment  of  2 
ft.-tons.    What  twisting  moment  will  be  required  to  wrench  the  other? 

Ana,  16ft.-tons. 

35.  An  iron  shaft  of  which  the  working  stress  must  not  exceed  548  k./cm. 
is  acted  upon  by  a  couple  equivalent  to  a  force  of  50  k.  at  the  end  of  a  lever 
0.4  m.  in  length.    Find  the  diameter  of  the  shaft.  Ans.  2.65  cm. 

36.  A  malleable  iron  shaft  20  ft.  long  and  6  ins.  diameter  is  subjected  to 
^a  moment  which  twists  the  ends  through  an  angle  of  2°;  taking  G,  the  coefficient 

of  transverse  elasticity,  as  9,000,000,  find  /,  the  stress  at  the  skin. 

37.  Find  the  diameter  of  an  iron  shaft  which  is  to  transmit  120  H.P.  at 
60  revolutions  per  minute,  the  safe  working  strength  being  548  k./cm.'. 

Ana,  11  cm. 

38.  A  water-wheel  of  20  H.P.  makes  5  revolutions  per  minute;  find  the 
diameter  suitable  for  the  maleable  iron  shaft  which  transmits  this  force.  If 
the  shaft  is  12  ft.  long,  what  is  the  angle  of  torsion?  (/  -9000  lbs.,  (? -9,000,000 
Ibs./sq.  in.) 

39.  How  many  H.P.  may  be  transmitted  by  a  shaft  of  150  mm.  diameter 
at  30  revolutions  per  minute,  the  safe  working  strength  being  reduced  by 
shocks  to  400  k./cm.»?  Ana.  118. 

40.  A  shaft  12  ft.  long  and  6  ins.  diameter  is  subjected  to  a  twisting  mo- 
ment of  16  ft.-tons,  and  the  two  ends  are  thus  twisted  through  a  certain  angle; 
a  second  shaft  of  the  same  material,  16  ft.  long  and  9  ins.  diameter,  is  twisted 
so  that  its  angle  of  torsion  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  first;  find  the 
twisting  moment  required  to  do  this.  Ans,  60}  in.-tons. 

41.  Find  the  maximum  stress  developed  in  a  shaft  of  120  mm.  diameter 
which  transmits  200  H.P.  at  50  revolutions  per  minute.    Ans,  422  k./cm.'. 

43.  If  /i  is  the  safe  torsional  working  stress  of  a  shaft,  and  /,  is  the  safe 
working  stress  when  the  shaft  acts  as  a  beam,  show  that  the  torsional  resistance 
of  the  shaft  is  to  its  bending  resistance  in  the  ratio  of  2/^  to  /,. 

.43.  A  circular  shaft  is  twisted  beyond  the  limit  of  elasticity.  If  the  equali- 
zation of  stress  is  perfect,  show  that  for  a  given  maximum  stress  the  twisting 
couple  is  greater  in  the  ratio  of  4  to  3  than  it  would  be  if  the  elasticity  were 
perfect. 

44.  Show  that  the  resilience  of  a  twisted  shaft  is  proportional  to  its  weight. 

A       T»    -v  /"volume 

Ans,  Resilience —77 — - — . 
Cr        4 
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45.  If  a  round  bar  of  any  material  is  subjected  to  a  twisting  couple,  show 
that  its  maximum  resilience  is  two  thirds  the  maximum  resilience  of  the 
material. 

46.  A  shaft  moving  with  a  surface  velocity  of  10  ft.  per  second  transmits 
1000  H.P.  Find  the  diameter  if  the  shear  stress  is  not  to  exceed  10,000  lbs. 
per  square  inch.  Ans,  3.74  ins. 

47.  A  winding-drum  20  ft.  in  diameter  is  used  to  raise  a  load  of  5  tons.  If 
the  driving-shaft  were  in  pure  torsion,  find  the  diameter  for  a  stress  of  3  tons 
per  square  inch.  Ans.  10.1  ins. 

48.  Find  the  thickness  of  a  hollow  shaft  when  (a)  its  rigidity,  (6)  its 
strength  is  25%  greater  than  that  of  a  solid  shaft  of  diameter  d  of  the  same 
length  and  weight. 

49.  Find  the  percentage  of  weight  saved  by  using  a  hollow  instead  of  a 
solid  shaft. 

Ans,  If  of  equal  stiffness^-— ttt- 


n  of  equal  strength  -=10o|  1  ^^^^^  \ » 


m  being  the  ratio  of  the  external  to  the  internal  diameter 
of  hollow  shaft. 
50.  A  solid  and  a  hollow  cylindrical  shaft  of  equal  length  contain  the 
same  amount  of  the  same  kind  of  metal,  the  solid  one  fitting  the  hollow  of  the 
other.    Compare  their  torsional  strengths  when  used  separately. 

Ans.  Strength  of  solid  shaft  ».471  Xthat  of  hoUow  shaft. 

5z.  Find  the  diameter  of  a  hollow  shaft  required  to  transmit  5000  H.P.  at 

70  revolutions  per  minute;   stress,  7500  lbs.  per  square  inch;   the  external 

diameter  being  twice  the  inner;  maximum  twisting  moment— 1^  times  the  mean. 

53.  A  steel  bar  having  a  diameter  of  .410  in.  and  a  length  under  test  of 

4  ins.  gave  the  following  results  in  the  testing-machine: 

Torque  in  In.-lbs.  Angle  of  Twist.  Torque  in  In.-lbe.  Angle  of  Twist. 

150  1°1'  450  3^*5' 

300  2*^3'  600  4°  6' 

Calculate  the  modulus  of  rigidity. 

53.  The  halves  of  a  flange  coupling  for  a  shaft  transmitting  60  H.P.  at 
100  revolutions  per  minute  are  bolted  together  with  six  bolts  at  6  ins.  from  the 
centre.  Find  the  diameter  of  the  bolts,  the  safe  shear  stress  being  8000  lbs. 
per  square  inch.  Ans.  .41  in. 

54.  A  steel  shaft  4  ins.  in  diameter  and  weighing  490  lbs.  per  cubic  foot 
makes  100  revolutions  per  minute.  If  the  working  stress  m  the  metal  is  11,200 
lbs.  per  square  inch,  find  the  twisting  couple  and  the  distance  to  which  the 
work  can  be  transmitted,  the  coefficient  of  friction  being  .05  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  shaft  \.  Ans.  140,800  in.-lbs. ;  8228*  ft. 

55.  If  the  shaft  is  of  steel,  and  if  the  loss  due  to  friction  is  20  per  cent, 
find  the  distance  to  which  work  may  be  transmitted,  ft  being  .05. 

Ans.  65821  ft. 
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56.  A  wrought-iron  shaft  220  ft.  between  bearings  and  4  ins.  in  diameter 
can  safely  transmit  120  H.P.  at  the  rate  of  95  revolutions  per  minute.  What 
is  the  efficiency  of  the  shaft?    (/« -^.)  Ana.  .976. 

57.  The  efficiency  of  a  wrought-iron  shaft  is  ^;  the  working  stress  in  the 
metal  is  7200  lbs.  per  square  inch;  the  coefficient  of  friction  is  .125.  How 
far  can  the  work  be  transmitted?  Ans,  4320  ft. 

58.  The  working  shear  stress  of  a  shaft  is  15,000  lbs.;  how  far  can  work 
be  transmitted  with  an  efficiency  of  .5,  the  coefficient  of  friction  being  .5? 

Ana.  24,545.45  ft. 

50.  Take  a  round  shaft  3  ins.  in  diameter  and  find  the  sizes  of  equivalent 
shafts  of  square,  elliptic,  and  rectangular  sections  if  the  breadth  and  thickness 
of  each  of  these  latter  are  as  1  to  2.  If  these  shafts  are  20  ft.  long,  and  they 
are  transmitting  20  H.P.  at  100  revolutions  per  minute,  what  is  the  total  twist 
of  each  of  them?     (G  =  10,500,000.) 

Ana.  2.73  ins.,  1.78;  2.38  ins.,  1°.05;  2.15  ins.X4.3  ins.,  .93^ 

60.  A  wrought-iron  shaft  200  ft.  in  length  and  weighing  440  lbs.  per  cubic 
foot  is  supported  on  bearings,  the  coefficient  of  friction  being  .05.  The  shaft  is 
subjected  to  a  uniform  twisting  couple  which  developes  a  stress  of  10,000  lbs.  per 
square  inch.     Find  the  efficiency  of  the  shaft.  Ana.  .994. 

6x.  An  iron  shaft  of  1  in.  diameter  is  subjected  to  a  turning  effort  of  500 
ft.-lbs.  The  shaft  is  1000  ft.  long;  find  its  efficiency  in  so  far  as  it  is  affected 
by  its  weight. 

62.  A  hollow  cast-iron  shaft  of  12  ins.  external  diameter  is  twisted  by 
a  couple  of  27,000  ft.-lbs.  Find  the  proper  thickness  of  the  metal,  so  that 
the  stress  may  not  exceed  5000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Ana.  .308  in. 

63.  What  twisting  moment  can  be  transmitted  by  a  hollow  steel  shaft 
o  f  8  ins.  internal  and  10  ins.  external  diameter,  the  working  stress  being  5 
tons  per  square  inch?  Ana.  579?  in.-tons. 

64.  The  inner  and  outer  diameters  of  a  hollow  steel  shaft  are  10  and  12  ins., 
and  /,  =6  tons  per  square  inch,  is  the  working  value  of  the  resistance  to  shear- 
ing.   What  is  the  twisting  moment  this  shaft  is  capable  of  transmitting? 

65.  What  thickness  of  metal  is  required  for  a  cast-iron  hollow  shaft  of  10 
ins.  outer  diameter  so  as  to  resist  a  twisting  moment  of  10  ft.-tons? 

66.  A  hollow  shaft,  the  external  and  internal  diameters  of  which  are  20 
ins.  and  8  ins.  respectively,  runs  at  70  revolutions  per  minute  with  a  surface 
stress  of  6000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Find  the  twisting  moment,  and  horse- 
power transmitted. 

67.  A  solid  shaft  is  10  ins.  in  diameter,  and  the  internal  diameter  of  a 
hollow  shaft  is  5  ins.,  find  the  external  diameter  and  compare  the  torsional 
strengths,  the  shafts  being  of  the  same  weight  and  material. 

Ana.  5v^ins.;  V5to3. 

68.  A  hollow  steel  shaft  has  an  external  diameter  d  and  an  internal  diam- 
eter 7J-.     Compare  its  torsional  strength  with  that  of  (a)  a  solid  steel  shaft 
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of  diameter  d;  (6)  a  solid  wrought-iron  shaft  of  diameter  d;  the  safe  working 
stresses  of  steel  and  iron  being  5  tons  and  3i  tons  respectively. 

Ans.  (a)  «;  (6)  «. 

69.  A  solid  wrought-iron  shaft  is  to  be  replaced  by  a  hollow  steel  shaft 
of  the  same  diameter.  If  the  material  of  the  latter  is  30  per  cent  stronger 
than  that  of  the  former,  what  must  be  the  ratio  of  internal  to  external  diame- 
ter?   What  is  the  percentage  saving  in  weight?  Ans.  1.44;  46%. 

70.  A  square  steel  shaft  is  required  for  transmitting  power  to  a  30-ton 
overhead  travelling-crane.  The  load  is  lifted  at  the  rate  of  4  ft.  per  minute. 
Taking  the  mechanical  efficiency  of  the  crane  gearing  as  35  per  cent,  calcu- 
late the  necessary  size  of  shaft  to  run  at  100  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
twist  must  not  exceed  1°  in  a  length  equal  to  30  times  the  side  of  the  square. 
(G  "13,000,000.)  Ans.  2  ins.  square. 

71.  A  round  cast-iron  shaft  15  ft.  in  length  is  acted  upon  by  a  weight 
of  2000  lbs.  applied  at  the  circumference  of  a  wheel  on  the  shaft ;  the  diameter 
of  the  wheel  is  2  ft.  Find  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  so  that  the  total  angle  of 
torsion  may  not  exceed  2*^.  Ans,  3.76  ins. 

72.  A  wrought-iron  shaft  is  subjected  to  a  twisting  couple  of  12,000  ft.-lbs. ; 
the  length  of  the  shaft  between  the  sections  at  which  the  power  is  received 
and  given  ofF  is  30  ft.;  the  total  admissible  twist  is  4?.  Find  the  diameter 
of  the  shaft,  //  (Art.  6)  being  |,  and  G  10,000,000  lbs.  Ans.  5.8  ins. 

73.  Find  the  horse-power  which  may  be  transmitted  by  a  shaft  4  ins. 
in  diameter  when  running  at  150  revolutions  per  minute,  if  the  stress  due  to 
twisting  be  limited  to  9000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  An^.  273. 

74-  The  working  stress  in  a  steel  shaft  subjected  to  a  twisting  couple  of 
1000  in.-tons  is  limited  to  11,200  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Find  its  diameter; 
also  find  the  diameter  of  the  steel  shaft  which  will  transmit  5000  H.P.  at  66 
revolutions  per  minute,  /i  being  }.  Ans.  10  ins.;  6.88  ins. 

75-  A  wrought-iron  shaft  is  twisted  by  a  couple  of  10  ft.-tons.  Find 
its  diameter  (a)  if  the  torsion  is  not  to  exceed  1°  per  lineal  foot,  (6)  if  the  safe 
working  stress  is  7200  lbs.  per  square  inch.     {G  « 10,000,000  lbs.) 

Ans.  (a)  3.7  ins.;  (6)  5.7  ins. 

76.  A  steel  shaft  2  ins.  in  diameter  makes  100  revolutions  per  minute 
and  transmits  25  H.P.  Find  the  maximum  working  stress  and  the  torsion 
per  lineal  foot,  G  being  10,000,000  lbs.  Also  find  the  diameter  of  a  shaft 
of  the  same  material  which  will  transmit  100  H.P.  with  the  same  maximum 
working  stress.  Ans.  10,022^^  lbs. ;  .0574^;  3.17  ins. 

77.  A  steel  shaft  300  ft.  in  length  makes  200  revolutions  per  minute  and 
transmits  10  H.P.  Determine  its  diameter  so  that  the  greatest  stress  in 
the  material  may  be  the  same  as  the  stress  at  the  circumference  of  an  iron 
shaft  1  in.  in  diameter  and  transmitting  500  ft.-lbs.  If  10  is  a  factor  of  safety, 
find  the  coefficient  of  torsional  rupture.  Ans.  .807  in.  ( «t  in.) ;  60,000. 

78.  A  round  bar  of  steel  is  1  in.  in  diameter  and  8  ft.  in  length  (or  /»48 
ins.).  Take  F«1500  lbs.  Show  that  an  endlong  load  only  sufficient  of  itself 
to  produce  a  stress  of  1910  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  a  bending  moment  which 
by  itself  would  only  produce  a  stress  of  816  lbs.  per  square  inch,  if  both  act 
together,  produce  a  stress  of  23,190  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
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79.  A  wooden  flhaft  of  d  ins.  diameter  and  I  ins.  length  makes  n  revolutions 
per  second  and  **  whirls."  If  the  weight  of  the  wood  is  36  lbs.  per  cubic  foot, 
the  modulus  of   elasticity  being  2,000,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  show  that 


I 
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8o.  A  pulley  is  keyed  truly  to  a  shaft  which  rotates  with  an  angular 
velocity  o.    If,  when  rotation  takes  place,  the  shaft  bends  slightly,  show  that 

the  couple  on  the  shaft  is  equal  to  a>*(A— £)  j^,  in  which  A  and  B  are  the 

moments  of  inertia  of  the  pulley  about  axes  through  its  centre  of  gravity 
perpendicular  to  its  plane  and  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  shaft  respec- 
tively, and  ^  is  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  pulley  to  a  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  original  alignment  of  the  shaft. 

8x.  If  a  thin  disk  weighing  10  lbs.  and  of  10  ins.  diameter  rotates  at  1000 
revolutions  per  minute  about  an  axis  through  its  centre,  and  if,  instead  of 
being  perpendicular  to  the  shaft,  it  is  out  of  tnith  by  y^  of  its  radius,  find 
the  couple  on  the  shaft  in  inch-pounds. 

82.  A  wrought-iron  shaft  is  subjected  to  a  twisting  moment  of  36,0C0 
Ib.-ins.  and  a  bending  moment  of  18,000  Ib.-ins.;  find  the  diameter  when  the 
maximum  shear  stress  is  8000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Find  also  the  twisting 
moment  which  alone  would  produce  a  shear  stress  of  the  same  numerical 
value. 

83.  A  screw  propellernshaft  10  ins.  in  diameter  is  subjected  to  a  twisting 
moment  of  35  ft.-tons,  and  to  a  bending  moment  of  10  ft.-tons,  due  to  the 
we'ght  of  the  shaft  and  the  pitching  of  the  ship.  What  is  the  maximum 
compressive  stress  if  the  thrust  of  the  screw  is  10  tons?  Ans,  2.9  tons. 

84.  Find  the  diameter  of  a  wrought-iron  shaft  to  transmit  90  H.P.  at  130 
revolutions  per  minute.  If  there  is  a  bending  moment  equal  to  the  twisting 
moment,  what  ought  to  be  the  diameter?  Ane,  3.54  ins;  4.75  ins. 

85.  A  round  bar  }  in.  in  diameter  and  36  ins.  between  the  supports  de- 
flects .33  in.  \mder  a  load  of  90  lbs.  in  the  middle  and  twists  through  an  angle 
of  .75°  when  subjected  to  a  twisting  moment  of  1000  in.-lbs.  on  a  10-in. 
length.    Find  E  and  G. 

86.  A  wrought-iron  shaft  3  ins.  in  diameter  and  making  140  revolutions 
per  minute  is  supported  on  wall-brackets  16  ft.  apart.  There  is  a  pulley  on  the 
shaft  midway  between  the  bearings.  If  the  resultant  side  pull  due  to  the 
weight  of  the  pulley  and  the  pull  of  the  belt  is  210  lbs.,  what  is  the  greatest 
horse-power  the  shaft  will  transmit  with  safety?  Safe  shear  stress  7800  lbs. 
per  square  inch.  Ans.  .66. 

87.  A  shaft  12  ins.  in  diameter  transmitting  a  twisting  moment  of  100 
ft.-tons,  is  also  subject  to  a  bending  moment  of  20  ft-tons.  Find  the  maximum 
stress  induced.  Ans,  4.3  tons /sq.  in. 
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88.  If  a  round  bar  1  in.  in  diameter  and  40  ins.  between  supports  de- 
flects .0936  in,  under  a  load  of  100  lbs.  in  the  middle,  and  twists  through 
an  angle  of  .037  radian  when  subjected  to  a  twisting  moment  of  1000  in.-lbs. 
throughout  its  length  of  40  ins.    find  E,  G,  and  K. 

Ana.  14,510;  5,510,  and  13,125  Ibs./sq.  in. 

8o.  A  steel  shaft  carries  a  5-ft.  pulley  midway  between  the  supports  and 
makes  six  revolutions  per  minute,  the  tangential  force  on  the  pulley  being 
500  lbs.  Taking  the  coefficient  of  working  strength  at  11,200  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  find  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  and  the  proper  distance  between  the  bear- 
ings the  stiffness  of  the  shaft  being  tAv. 

90.  A  counternshaft  10  ft.  between  bearings  carries  two  24-in.  pulleys,  the 
one  1  ft.  and  the  other  5  ft.  from  a  bearing.  Assuming  that  the  tight  is  twice 
the  slack  tension,  determine  (a)  the  equivalent  twisting  moment  on  the  shaft, 
(6)  the  diameter  of  the  shaft,  (c)  the  angle  of  torsion  when  one  pulley  receives 
and  the  other  transmits  50  H.P.  at  80  revolutions  per  minute,  the  belts  being 
horizontal  and  on  opposite  sides  of  the  shaft. 

Ans.  (a)  3281.25  ft. -lbs.; 

lb)  7.13  ins.,  /  being  10,000  lbs.; 

(c)  2.06  minutes,  G  being  12,000,000  lbs. 

91.  Find  the  greatest  torque  for  a  bar  3  ins.  in  diameter,  if  the  longitudinal 
extension  of  the  material  is  to  be  limited  to  ^irVir,  the  modulus  of  rigidity 
being  5000  lbs./sq.  in. 

92.  Power  is  taken  from  a  shaft  by  means  of  a  pulley  24  ins.  in  diameter 
which  is  keyed  on  to  the  shaft  at  a  point  dividing  the  distance  between  two 
consecutive  supports  into  segments  of  40  and  60  ins. ;  the  tangential  force  at 
the  circumference  of  the  pulley  is  6600  lbs.  If  the  shaft  is  of  steely  determine 
its  diameter,  taking  into  account  the  bending  action  to  which  it  is  subjected, 
the  working  stress  being  11,200  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  Ans,  5.65  ins. 

93.  A  wrought-iron  shaft  is  subjected  simultaneously  to  a  bending  moment 
of  8000  in.-lbs.,  and  to  a  twisting  moment  of  15,000  in.-lbs.  Find  the  twist- 
ing-moment equivalent  to  these  two  and  the  least  safe  diameter  of  the  shaft, 
the  safe  shear  stress  being  taken  at  8000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Ans.  25,000  in.-lbs. ;  2.52  ins. 

94.  A  shaft  9  ins.  in  diameter  and  12  ft.  long  is  supported  at  its  two  ends 
and  loaded  at  the  two  points  which  divide  its  length  into  three  equal  parts 
with  4  tons  at  each  point;  a  twisting  moment  of  20  ft.-tons  is  applied  to  one 
end  of  the  shaft,  while  the  other  is  held  fixed.  Find  the  greatest  intensity 
of  the  thrust,  tension,  and  shearing  stress,  and  the  angle  that  the  line  of 
greatest  principal  stress  makes  with  the  axis  of  the  shaft. 

Atw.  3.5  and  2.1  tons/sq.  in.;  25®. 

95.  A  steel  tube  of  10  ins.  external  diameter  and  12  ft.  long  is  supported 
horizontally  at  the  ends.  At  a  point  4  ft.  from  one  end  a  bracket  is  fixed  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  tube  and  supports  at  its  end  a  weight  of  3}  tons, 
the  distance  between  the  centre  of  the  tube  and  the  weight  being  24  ins.  Find 
the  thickness  of  the  tube  so  that  the  stress  may  nowhere  exceed  5  tons  per 
square  inch.  Ans,  .39  in. 
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96.  An  engine-crank  is  12  ins.  long  and  9000  lbs.  is  the  greatest  force 
transmitted  along  the  connecting-rod.  If  the.  wrought  iron  of  the  shaft  will 
safely  bear  a  shear  stress  of  9000  lbs.,  find  the  diameter  of  the  shaft,  the  hori- 
zontal distance  of  the  centre  of  the  crank-pin  from  the  centre  of  the  nearest 
bearing  being  10  ins.  Ana.  4.76  ins. 

97.  A  shaft  8  ins.  in  diameter  is  subjected  to  s^  thrust  of  100  tons  imiformly 
distributed  over  its  two  ends,  and  a  twisting  moment  of  30  ft.-tons.  Find  the 
greatest  intensity  of  thrust  and  shearing  stress  and  the  angle  made  by  the  line 
of  principal  stress  with  the  axis  of  the  shaft. 

Ans.  4.71  and  3.71  tons/sq.  in.;  37^. 

98.  Find  the  diameter  of  a  malleable-iron  shaft  capable  of  bearing  a  tension 
of  50  tons,  and  a  twisting  couple  whose  moment  is  25  ft.-tons,  the  resistance 
of  the  material  to  tension  and  shearing  being  5  and  4  tons  per  square  inch  respec- 
tively. Ans.  7.28  ins.;  the  diameter  for  maximum  shear =7.06  ins. 

99.  A  steel  shaft  transmits  a  maximum  twisting  moment  of  70,000  in.-lbs., 
and  is  at  the  same  time  subject  to  a  bending  moment  of  25,000  in.-lbs.  Find 
the  necessary  diameter  of  the  shaft  if  the  safe  stress  in  the  material  is  4  tons 
per  square  inch. 

100.  A  shaft  upon  bearings  40  ft.  apart  carries  a  pulley  at  a  point  30  ft. 
from  one  bearing.  The  bending  effect  on  the  shaft  at  this  point  is  equivalent 
to  that  produced  by  a  weight  of  75  lbs.  at  the  same  point  when  the  shaft  is 
subjected  to  a  twisting  moment  of  1000  ft. -lbs.  Find  the  proper  diameter  of 
the  shaft,  so  that  the  stress  may  nowhere  exceed  12,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

1 01.  An  engine-crank  is  16  ins.  long  and  the  distance  between  the  centres 
of  the  pin  and  the  bearing  is  20  ins.  If  the  force  on  the  crank-pin  centre  is 
5000  lbs.,  find  the  maximum  intensities  of  thrust  (or  tension)  and  shear  and 
also  the  angle  between  the  line  of  greatest  principal  stress  and  the  axis  of  the 
shaft.  Ans.  6530  and  4080  Ibs./sq.  in.;  27°. 

102.  A  3i-in.  steel  shaft  is  subjected  to  a  twisting  couple  of  T  ft.-lbs.  and 

to  a  B.M.  of  i  T  ft.-lbs.     Find  the  value  of  T  so  that  the  maximum  shear  stress 

may  not  exceed  15,000  lbs.  per  inch.    Also  find  the  torsion  of  the  shaft  per 

27° 
lineal  foot  of  length,  G  being  12,000,000  lbs.  Ans.  31,582  in.-lbs.;  -gg- . 

X03.  The  maximum  torque  is  1}  times  as  great  as  the  mean  torque  and 
there  is  no  bending.     Find  the  maximum  shear  stress. 

Ans.  7536  lbs.,  takmg  dW«64  H.P. 

104.  The  fly-wheel  of  a  direct-driven  generator  has  a  radius  of  gyration 
of  9  ft.,  weighs  100,000  lbs.,  and  rims  at  94  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
crank-shaft  is  22  ins.  diameter  at  the  fly-wheel  seat.  Suppose  an  accident 
forcibly  brings  the  shaft  to  rest  from  full  speed  in  five  revolutions,  the  retarda- 
tion being  uniform,  find  the  stress  on  the  shaft  due  to  the  inertia  of  the  fly- 
wheel, acting  along  with  a  torque  of  1,600,000  in.-lbs.  due  to  the  engine,  and 
a  bending  moment  of  3,000,000  in.-lbs.  due  to  the  weight  of  the  fly-wheel  and 
armature.  Ana.  29,200  lbs. 

X05.  The  main  shaft  of  a  steamship  transmits  1000  H.P.  at  80  revolutions 
per  minute,  and  is  of  mild  steel  9^  ins.  in  diameter.   It  is  subjected  to  a  longi- 
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tudinal  thrust  of  25,000  lbs.  find  the  resultant  sunple  tensile  or  compressive 
stress  due  to  the  combined  torsion  and  compression.  Ana,  4858  lbs. 

io6.  A  street-railway  generator  gives  3000  B.H.P.  at  75  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  maximum  bending  moment  on  the  cranknshaft  is  13,500,000 
in.-lbs.  If  the  maximum  torque  is  1.5  times  the  mean  torque,  find  the  diam- 
eter of  the  shaft  (solid).     (/.-SOOO.)  Ans.  14|  ins. 

107.  The  steam  stop-valve  of  a  vertical  engine  is  worked  by  means  of  a 
hand-wheel  14  ins.  in  diameter  at  the  bottom  end  of  a  vertical  rod  or  shaft  (of 
circular  section)  16  ft.  long.  If  a  couple  of  moment  1400  in.-lbs.  is  applied 
to  the  hand-wheel  find  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  (a)  if  the  relative  twist  of 
the  ends  of  the  shaft  is  not  to  exceed  2  degrees;  (6)  if  the  maximum  shear 
stress  in  the  shaft  is  not  to  exceed  9000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  (Take  G  — 
11,000,000.)  Ans.  (a)  If  ins.;  (6)  \i  in. 

108.  The  hollow  vertical  sleeve  of  a  Weston  centrifugal  of  3^  ins.  external 
and  2  ins.  internal  diameter  makes  1200  revolutions  per  minute  and  carries 
at  its  lower  end  a  weight  of  1000  lbs.  Show  that  the  centrifugal  effect  is 
9104  times  that  of  the  weight.     (Take  ^-30,000,000  lbs.  per  square  inch.) 

109.  If  the  critical  length  of  a  shaft  13.4  ins.  in  diameter,  subjected  to 
endlong  thrust  alone,  is  equal  to  the  critical  length 'when  subjected  to  cen- 
trifugal force  alone,  show  that  P-  68,500  «>;  also  show  that  if  the  length  is  9S 
ft.,  the  critical  P  is  327,600,  and  the  critical  a>  is  nearly  4.1  radians  per  second^ 
or  46  revolutions  per  minute. 

no.  A  wrought-iron  propeller  shaft  has  a  diameter  of  22^  ins.,  and  the 
pitch  of  the  screw  is  35i  ft.  The  indicated  horse-power  at  53  revolutions  per 
minute  is  10,350,  and  assuming  theoretically  that  the  whole  of  this  is  utilized, 
show  that  the  end  thrust  is  181,530  lbs.  and  that  the  twisting  couple  is  2,300,- 

000  in.-lbs.  If  J?  is  29,000,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  compare  the  twisting 
and  end-thrust  effects.  Also  find  the  length  of  the  shaft.  If  a  shaft  of  this 
length  and  diameter  is  subject  to  no  end  thrust,  to  no  twisting  moment,  nor 
to  its  own  weight,  show  that  it  will  break  by  centrifugal  force  if  it  revolves  at 
a  greater  speed  than  1 J  revolutions  per  minute.  Ana.  1779;  4454  ins. 

III.  A  4-in.  steel  shaft  (J^-3X10'  Ibi.  per  square  inch)  15  ft.  long, 
with  its  ends  supported  but  not  constrained  as  to  direction,  is  subjected  to 
equal  and  opposite  endlong  forces  (like  a  strut)  each  of  200  lbs.;  taldng  into 
accoimt  its  inertia  but  neglecting  its  mere  weight,  what  is  its  critical  speed 
of  rotation? 

X12.  Taking  the  proof  stress  to  be  140,000  lbs.  and  G  to  be  13,000,000  lbs., 
find  the  axial  proof  load,  the  deflection,  and  the  resilience  of  a  4-in.  spring 
of  coils  48  ins.  in  length  and  1  in.  in  diameter. 

1x3.  A  spring  is  formed  of  steel  wire;  the  mean  diameter  of  the  coils  is 

1  in.;  the  working  stress  of  the  wire  is  50,000  lbs.  per  square  inch;  the  elonga- 
tion under  a  weight  of  lOiV  lbs.  is  2  ins.;  the  coefficient  of  rigidity  is  12,000,000 
lbs.    Find  the  diameter  of  the  wire  and  the  number  of  coils. 

Ana.  .1  in.;  15.28« 
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114.  Find  the  weight  of  a  helical  spring  which  is  to  bear  a  safe  load  of 
6  tons  with  a  deflection  of  1  in.,  0  being  12,000,000  lbs.  and  /  60,000  lbs. 

1x5.  Find  the  time  of  oscillation  of  a  spring,  the  normal  displacement 
under  a  given  load  being  J.  \J 

\9 

117.  Find  the  deflection  under  the  weight  TF  of  a  conical  helical  spring 

(a)  of  circular  section;   (6)  of  rectangular  section,  the  radii  of  the  extreme 

coils  being  y^  and  y^,  and  the  radial  distance  from  the  axis  to  a  point  of  the 

spring  at  an  angular  distance  <p  from  the  commencement  of  the  spiral  being 
^ . p       J. 

given  by  the  relation  — '^^ — .     (n  -number  of  coils.) 

(6)  1.87m(yi+y2)(y,»+y,')-^i^  g]  h  and  h  being  the 

sides  of  the  rectangular  section. 
1x8.  Find  the  modulus  of  rigidity  (G)  and  the  gravitation  unit  for  a  steel 
spring  from  the  following  observations: 

Load  in  Scale-pan.        Scale  Reading.         No.  of  Vibrations.  Time  in  Sees. 

0  3.0  —  — 

5  3.28  —  — 

10  3.56  —  — 

15  3.84  —  — 

20  4.12  100  36 

25  4.40 

30  4.68 

Diam.  of  wire— .257  in.;  length  of  coil— 122.59  ins.;  mean  diara.  of  coil 
-3  ins.;   weight  of  pan,  etc. -2.72  lbs.  Ans.  1 1 ,500,000  lbs. ;  32.3. 

119.  Find  the  modulus  of  rigidity  (G)  from  the  following  results  of  a  tor- 
sion experiment : 

Left-hand       Load  in  Scale-         Right-hand        Left-hand 
Scale  Reading,     pan  in  Lbs.         Scale  Reading.  Scale  Reading. 

8.0       V        20  7.58  8.34 

8.18  25  7.72  8.40 

8.28  30  7.85  8.45 

Diam. -.706  in.;  dist.  between  points -8  ins.;  load  lever— 25  ins.;  scale- 
arm -22  ins. 

120.  A  conical  spring  of  round  wire  40  ins.  long  and  .2  in.  in  diameter 
has  coils  varying  from  4  to  2  ins.  in  diameter.  If  the  proof  stress  is  60,000 
lbs.  per  square  inch,  find  the  proof  load  and  the  shortening  due  to  the  load. 

Ans.  47  lbs.;  .4  in. 

121.  Find  the  length  and  diameter  of  a  round  wire  for  a  spring  of  4  ins. 
diameter,  which  is  to  shorten  .4  in.  imder  an  axial  load  of  1800  lbs.  An  axial 
load  of  4800  lbs.  is  the  proof  load  and  develops  a  proof  stress  in  the  wire  of 
140,000  lbs.    Also  (7-13,000,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 


Load  in  Scale- 

Right-hand 

pan  in  Lbs. 

Scale  RewliiK. 

5 

7.0 

10 

,    7.26 

15 

7.44 

CHAPTER  X. 

BRIDGES. 

I.  Classification. — Bridges  may  be  divided  into  three  general 
classes,  viz.: 

A.  Bridges  in  which  the  platform  is  carried  by  trusses  of  different 

types  in  which  the  chords  (flanges)  are  either  horizontal 
or  curved  or  are  composed  of  sloping  members. 

B.  Bridges  in  which    the    platform  is  suspended  from  cables 

passing  over  high  piers. 

C.  Bridges  in  which  the  platform  rests  upon  arched  ribs. 

In  the  present  chapter  it  is  proposed  to  deal  with  the  bridges 
of  Class  A  only. 

Figs.  595-614  are  skeleton  diagrams  of  the  various  types  of 
truss  which  are  conmionly  employed  in  bridge  construction.  The 
maximum  depth  of  a  truss  is  governed,  to  some  extent,  by  local  con- 
ditions, but  usually  varies  from  one  fifteenth  to  one  seventh  (and 
even  more)  of  the  span.  Girders  and  trusses  may  require  to  be 
designed  to  meet  conditions  of  a  specified  strength,  or  of  a  specified 
stiffness,  or  of  both,  depending  essentially  on  the  ratio  of  span  to 
depth.  If,  for  example,  this  ratio  should  exceed  twelve,  deflection 
becomes  a  serious  consideration,  and  thereifore  stiffness  is  then  a 
most  important  consideration.  In  ordinary  practice  it  has  often 
been  the  custom  to  limit  the  maximum  depth  of  a  truss  to  1 J  times 
the  width  of  the  bridge,  so  that  the  depth  would  then  be  not  more 
than  24  ft.  for  a  single  and  40  ft.  for  a  double-track  bridge. 

Position  of  Platform. — The  platform  may  be  supported  either 
at  the  top  or  bottom  flanges,  or  in  some  intermediate  position.  In 
favor  of  the  last  it  is  claimed  that  the  main  girders  may  be  braced 
together  below  the  platform  (Fig.  615),  while  the  upper  portions 
serve  as  parapets  or  guards,  and  also  that  the  vibration  communi- 
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cated  by  a  passing  train  is  diminished.  The  position,  however,  is  not 
conducive  to  rigidity,  and  a  large  amount  of  metal  is  required  to 
form  the  connections. 


Fig.  615. 


Fig.  616. 


The  method  of  supporting  the  platform  on  the  top  flanges  (Fig. 
616)  renders  the  whole  depth  of  the  girder  available  for  bracing, 
and  is  best  adapted  to  girders  of  shallow  depth.  Heavy  cross- 
girders  may  be  entirely  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  a  single-track 
bridge,  and  the  load  most  effectively  distributed,  by  laying  the 
rails  directly  upon  the  flanges  and  vertically  above  the  neutral  line- 
Provision  may  be  made  for  side  spaces  by  employing  sufficiently 
long  cross-girders,  or  by  means  of  short  cantilevers  fixed  to  the 
flanges,  the  advantage  of  the  former  arrangement  being  that  it 
increases  the  resistance  to  lateral  flexure  and  gives  the  platform  more 
elasticity. 

Figs.  617,  618,  619  show  the  cross-girders  attached  to  the  bot- 
tom flanges,  and  the  desirability  of  this  mode  of  support  increases 
with  the  depth  of  the  main  girders,  of  which  the  centres  of  gravity 
should  be  as  low  as  possible.  If  the  cross-girders  are  suspended 
by  hangers  or  bolts  below  the  flanges  (Fig.  619),  the  depth,  and 
therefore  the  resistance  to  flexure,  is  increased. 

In  order  to  stiffen  the  main  girders,  braces  and  verticals,  con- 
sisting of  angle-  or  tee-iron,  are  introduced  and  connected  with  the 
cross-girders  by  gusset-pieces,  etc.;  also,  for  the  same  purpose,  the 
cross-girders  may  be  prolonged  on  each  side,  and  the  end  joined  to 
the  top  flanges  by  suitable  bars. 

When  the  depth  of  the  main  girders  is  more  than  about  5  ft. 
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the  top  flanges  should  be  braced  together.    But  the  minimum 
clear  headway  over  the  rails  is  16  ft.,  so  that  some  other  method" 
should  be  adopted  for  the  support  of  the  platform  when  the  depth 
of  the  main  girders  is  more  than  5  ft.  and  less  than  16  ft. 


Fio.  618. 


Fig.  619. 


Assume  that  the  depth  of  the  platform  below  the  flanges  is 
2  ft.,  and  that  the  depth  of  the  transverse  bracing  at  the  top  is  1  ft. ; 
the  total  limiting  depths  are  7  ft.  and  19  ft.,  and  if  1  to  8  is  taken  as 
a  mean  ratio  of  the  depth  to  the  span,  the  corresponding  limiting 
spans  are  56  and  152  ft. 

Comparative  Advantages  of  TwOy  Threes  and  Four  Main  Girders. 
— A  bridge  is  generally  constructed  with  two  main  girders,  but  if  it 
is  crossed  by  a  double  track  a  third  is  occasionally  ^dded,  and  some- 
times each  track  is  carried  by  two  independent  girders. 

The  employment  of  four  independent  girders  possesses  the  one 
great  advantage  of  facilitating  the  maintenance  of  the  bridge,  as 
one  half  may  be  closed  for  repairs  without  interrupting  the  traffic. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rails  at  the  approaches  must  deviate  from 
the  main  lines  in  order  to  enter  the  bridge,  so  that  the  width  of  the 
bridge  is  much  increased,  and  far  more  material  is  required  in  its 
construction. 

Few,  if  any,  reasons  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  introduction 
of  a  third  intermediate  girder,  since  it  presents  all  the  objectionable 
features  of  the  last  system  without  any  corresponding  recommenda- 
tion. 

The  two-girder  system  is  to  be  preferred,  as  the  rails,  by  such 
an  arrangement,  may  be  continued  over  the  bridge  without  devia- 
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tion  at  the  approaches,  and  a  large  amount  of  material  is  economized, 
even  taking  into  consideration  the  increased  weight  of  long  cross- 
girders. 

The  upper  and  lower  chords  of  a  bridge-truss  are  connected 
together  by  a  web  which  may  be  dose,  i.e.,  may  be  made  of  plates 
butting  the  one  against  the  other,  or  may  be  open,  i.e.,  may  be  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  separate  memb^s  in  the  form  of  verticals  and 
diagonals.  These  verticals  and  diagonals  intersect  the  chords  in 
what  are  called  panel-points,  and  the  space  between  two  such  con- 
secutive points  is  a  panel.  The  whole  of  the  members  may  be  riveted 
together  or  may  be  connected  together  by  means  of  suitably  designed 
pins.  The  former  method  has  the  advantage  of  securing  a  much 
stififer  structure  and  of  making  the  separate  members  interdepen- 
dent and  therefore  also  of  distributing  any  weakness  inherent  in  any 
particular  member  over  other  members  with  which  it  is  rigidly  con- 
nected. Thus,  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  a  tie  or  strut,  the  stress 
it  was  intended  to  carry  is  taken  up  by  adjoining  members  and 
the  bridge  itself  remains  in  working  order.  The  safety  and  strength 
of  a  pin-connected  bridge,  on  the  other  hand,  depends  upon  the 
strength  of  each  individual  member.  Its  construction,  however, 
is  much  simpler,  and  the  determination  of  the  stresses  in  the  several 
members  is  much  more  definite  and  accurate.  Although,  for  this 
purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  the  pin-joints  are  friction- 
less,  this  assumption  is  much  nearer  the  truth  than  the  assumption 
that  in  a  riveted  structure  the  total  shear  at  any  vertical  section 
is  equally  divided  between  all  the  members  intersected  by  this  sec- 
tion, which  is  equivalent  to  the  substitution  of  a  mean  stre&s  for  the 
stresses  in  the  several  bars. 

The  tendency  in  recent  American  practice  has  been  to  extend 
the  use  of  riveted  bridges  to  spans  as  long  as  200  ft.  and  even  beyond. 
Above  this  limit,  however,  the  connections  become  unduly  large,  if 
a  single  web  system  is  used.  Some  riveted  spans  for  heavy  railway 
traffic  have  recently  been  built  whose  length  is  about  230  ft.,  but 
in  these  cases  double  web  systems  have  been  employed. 

Dead  Loads. — The  dead  load  on  a  bridge  conrists  of  the  entire 
weight  of  the  trusses,  floor,  and  track,  less  such  parts  as  the  pedestals, 
end  floor-beams,  and  anchorage  metal,  the  weight  of  which  is  borne 
directly  by  the  piers,  without  causing  any  stresses  in  the  structure 
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as  a  whole.  In  the  case  of  highway  bridges  in  northern  climates,  a 
suitable  allowance  must  be  made  for  snow  and  ice.  In  the  case 
of  steel  railway  bridges  the  following  formula  give  with  sufficient 
accuracy  the  weight  of  structural  steeL  To  this  amount  must  be 
added  from  350  to  450  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  of  span  for  each  track,  to 
make  allowance  for  the  ties,  rails,  fastenings,  and  guard-rails. 

Let  W  be  the  weight  in  tons  (of  2000  lbs.)  of  one  engine  and 
tender,  when  the  live  load  consists  of  two  coupled  locomotives 
followed  by  a  imiform  train  load. 

Let  w  » the  total  weight  of  metal  in  pounds  per  lineal  foot  of  span ; 
"    I  =  length  of  span  in  feet. 

Then  for  deck  plate-girder  spans 

5O0W^10Wl+23O0l 
^~  400-Z 

For  half-through  plate-girder  spans 

4001^  +  1000/ 

^^    1000 

For  through  riveted  Pratt-truss  spans 

ii;=8.6(Z-M.25TF-112)+4.3{388 -(174-201, 

the  last  term  being  ignored  if  negative. 

For  through  pin-connected  Pratt-truss  spans  with  parabolic  top 
chords 

t/?= 8.63(^+1.317 -140). 

For  double-track  bridges  as  above  add  85  per  cent. 
For  through  pin-connected  Petit-truss  spans 

For  double-track  bridges  add  the  following  percentages: 
350  feet  span        add  75  per  cent. 
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In  the  case  of  highway  bridges  there  is  such  a  variety  of  types 
of  flooring  that  general  formulse  for  the  weights  are  of  little  use. 

Live  Loads. — For  railway  bridges  the  live  load  specified  is  the 
heaviest  locomotive  and  train  load  that  is  likely  to  cross  the  struc- 
ture, or  some  equivalent.  As  both  the  weight  and  the  distribution 
of  the  loads  for  actual  locomotives  change  greatly  from  time  to 
time,  a  typical  engine  and  train  load  is  frequently  adopted.  The 
typical  engine  may  not  correspond  exactly  with  any  engine  in  use, 
but  it  is  so  chosen  as  to  produce  about  the  same  stresses  in  all  mem- 
bers as  the  actual  engines.  Convenience  of  calculation  is  also  borne 
in  mind,  particularly  in  the  wheel  spacings,  in  which  fractional 
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Fig.  620. 


numbers  are  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  Among  the  systems  of 
typical  loads  in  general  use  are  those  of  Cooper  and  Waddell. 
Cooper's  Class  E  40  load,  as  shown  in  Fig.  620,  consists  of  two  con- 
solidation locomotives  carrying  40,000  lbs.  on  each  driving-axle, 
the  engines  being  followed  by  a  imiform  train  load  of  4000  lbs.  per 
lineal  foot.  Class  E  30  would  have  30,000  lbs.  on  each  driving-axle 
and  a  train  load  of  3000  lbs.  per  lineal  foot.  For  all  classes  the 
wheel  spacing  is  the  same,  and  the  pilot  and  tender  axle  loads  bear 
a  constant  ratio  to  the  driving-axle  loads,  viz.,  50  per  cent  in  the 
former  case  and  65  per  cent  in  the  latter. 
Fig.  621  shows  WaddelPs  Class  U. 
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The  wheel  spacmg  is  the  same  for  all  classes;  and  for  each  con- 
secutive class  above  or  below,  the  driving-axle  load  varies  by  steps 
of  3000  lbs.,  the  pilot  and  tender  axle  loads  by  1000  lbs.,  and  the 
uniform  train  load  by  200  lbs.  per  lineal  foot. 
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When  the  live  load  has  been  selected,  the  maximum  shears  and 
bending  moments  caused  by  the  actual  wheel  concentrations  may 
be  computed  for  any  point  in  a  span,  as  illustrated  in  a  subisequent 
example.  With  a  view  to  reducing  the  labor  of  computation,  several 
conventional  methods  of  treating  the  live  load  have  been  proposed. 
Of  these  the  Equivalent  Uniform  Load  method  is,  perhaps,  most 
generally  used.  Evidently  no  single  imiform  load  will  produce 
the  same  shears  and  bending  moments  at  all  points  in  a  structure  as 
the  actual  wheel  loads.  But  a  close  approximation  may  be  arrived 
at  by  computing,  in  the  case  of  plate  girders,  the  imiform  load  which 
will  cause  the  same  bending  moment  at  the  centre  of  the  span  as 
the  actual  wheel  concentrations,  and  by  taking,  in  the  case  of  trusses, 
the  uniform  load  which  will  produce  the  same  B.M.  at  the  quarter- 
points,  or  by  taking  the  average  of  the  uniform  loads  which  will 
produce  the  same  bending  moments  at  all  the  panel-points.  As 
the  span  length  increases,  the  equivalent  imiform  load  grows  smaller, 
since  the  heavy  engine  loads  then  extend  over  a  smaller  fraction 
of  the  span  length. 

The  live  load  for  highway  bridges  is  taken  from  40  to  120  lbs. 
per  square  foot,  according  to  .circumstances.  For  floor  systems 
the  concentrations  caused  by  a  road  roller  are  sometimes  specified. 
Loads  arising  from  electric  or  other  tram-cars  may  be  treated  by 
either  of  the  methods  indicated  above  for  railway  structures. 

Ex.  1.  The  live  load  for  the  SauUSU.  Marie  Bridge,  Fig.  623,  is  the  loading 
from  a  standard  consolidation  engine  with  four  drivers  and  one  leading  wheel, 
the  weight  concentrations  being  shown  hy  Fig.  622. 


f^mu,lpmmlp^*mm\j^\p»uM,\p^  H  J^  P, 


Fig.  623. 

Span  -239  ft. 

Length  of  centre  verticals** 40  ft.;  of  end  verticals— 27  ft. 
For  convenience  of  calculation  assume  the  length  of  each  panel  to  he  24  ft. 
(—288  ins.).    The  error  thus  made  is  sufficiently  small  to  be  disregarded. 
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Five  distributionfl  may  be  considered,  vis.: 

When  the  front  wheels  are  at  a  panel-point; 
"       "   first  drivers    "      "       " 

"  second  "  "  "  "  " 
f'  "  thu-d  "^  "  "  "  " 
"       "   fourth    "         "      "       "        " 

It  maybe  easily  shown  that  the  stresses  in  the  several  members  are  greatest 
when  either  the  second  driver  is  at  a  panel-point  or  the  third  driver  is  at  a 
panel-point,  the  corresponding  panel  loads  in  pounds  for  the  whole  truss 
being 

11,900,  49,500,  38,700,  45,925,  43,750,  36,225,  36,000,  36,000,36,000, 
and 

49,500,  38,700,  45,925,  43,750,  36,225,   36,000,  36,000,  36,000,36,000. 
These  resxilts  may  be  obtained  analytically  or  graphically. 

Analytically. — For  example  let  A,  B,  C,  £>,  Fig.  624,  be  four  consecutive 
panel-points,  and  let  the  third  driver  be  at  B.    Then 


^L^LrA    Ji 


Fig.  624. 

Panel  load  at  A  '=7500^ +12000  (^-^^)  =11823,  say  11,900  lbs. 

T.      ,1     J    x«    ^.^90     ,^,^/180+236+288+232\     ,^^^^141+77 
Panel  load  at  B  -75002gg  +12000  ( gag /  "^ ^^^^       288 

-=49387,  say  49,500  lbs.; 
Panel  load  at  C 

-38445,  say  38,700  lbs. 

etc.  etc.  etc. 

Graphically.  Upon  the  vertical  through  B  (Fig.  624)  take  BM  to  repre- 
sent 7500  lbs.,  and  join  AM.  Let  the  vertical  through  o,  meet  AM  in  6,, 
and  the  horizontal  through  M  in  Ci.  Then  a^bi  represents  the  portion  of 
7500  lbs.  borne  at  B,  and  feiC,  the  portion  borne  at  A. 

Also,  take  BN  to  represent  12,000  lbs.;  join  AN,  CN.  Let  the  verticals 
through  a,,  a,,  a^  meet  AN,  CN  in  &„  6„  &«,  and  the  horizontal  through  N  in 
c„  c„  C4.  Then  ajb^,  a,6„  aj>^  represent  the  portions  of  each  12,000  lbs.  borne 
at  B,  while  6/;,,  6,c«  represent  the  portions  borne  at  A,  and  6«c«  the  portion 
borne  at  C 
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Finally  take  BO  to  represent  10,625  lbs.,  and  join  CO.  Let  the  verticals 
through  ds,  a«  meet  CO  in  &„  b  ,  and  the  horizontal  through  0  in  c„  Ce*  Then 
a5&5,  a«&0  are  the  portions  of  each  10,625  lbs.  borne  at  B,  while  b^^,  b^  are 
the  portions  borne  at  C.    Thus  the  total  weight  at  B 

«  Oi6,  +  ajb^ + 0,6,  +  BN + ajb^  +  0,6,  +  a,6„ 
etc. 

The  distributions  of  live  load,  concentrated  at  the  panel-^points,  which  will 
give  the  maximum  stresses  in  the  several  members,  may  be  tabulated  as  below: 


End 

Distribu- 

Keac- 

Load 

Load 

Load 

Load 

Load 

Load 

Load 

Load 

Load 

tionn. 

tion 
atX. 

atpi. 

atp,. 

atp,. 

atp4. 

atp5- 

atpB. 

Atp,. 

atps. 

atp9. 

Caael 

187990 

49500 

38700 

45925 

43750 

36225 

36000 

36000 

36000 

36000 

•  2 

162920 

11900 

49500 

38700 

45925 

43760 

36225 

36000 

36000 

36000 

'  3 

124230 

6400 

47200 

40200 

43400 

45800 

37100 

36000 

36000 

'  4 

95020 

6400 

47200 

40200 

43400 

46800 

37100 

36000 

•  5 

69410 

6400 

47200 

40200 

43400 

45800 

37100 

•  6 

47400 

6400 

47200 

40200 

43400 

45800 

•  7 

29100 

6400 

47200 

40200 

43400 

"  8 

15380 

6400 

47200 

40200 

Dead  vreight 

121500 

27000 

27000 

27000 

27000 

27000 

27000 

27000 

27000 

27000 

The  case  giving  the  maximum  stress  in  any  member  is  indicated  in  Fig.  623. 

2.  Stringers. — Each  length  of  stringer  between  consecutive  floor- 
beams  may  be  regarded  as  an  independent  girder  resting  upon 
supports  at  the  ends,  and  should  be  designed  to  bear  with  safety 
the  absolute  maximum  bending  moment  to  which  it  may  be  sub- 
jected by  the  live  load.  If  the  beams  are  not  too  far  apart,  the 
absolute  maximum  bending  moment  will  be  at  the  centre  when  a 
driver  is  at  that  point.  Again,  in  the  case  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Bridge,  Art.  I,  it  may  be  easily  shown  that  the  maximum  bending 
moment  is  produced  when  the  four  pairs  of  drivers  are  between  the 
floor-beams. 

Let  y  —distance  of  first  driver  from  nearest  point  of  support. 
The  reaction  at  this  support 

The  bending  moment  is  evidently  a  maximum  at  the  second  or  third  driver, 
and  at  the  second  driver 

-^(206-y)(56+y) -12000X56 

u 

at  the  third  driver -^(206 -y)(108+y) -12000(52 +  108). 

In  the  first  case  it  is  an  absolute  maximum  when  y^75"; 
"    ''   second  "      **  "  '*  "     y«49"; 

its  value  in  each  case  being  2,188,166}  in.-lbs. 
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Hence  the  bending  moment  is  an  absolute  maximum  and  equal  to  2,188,- 
166f  in.-lbs.,  at  two  points  distant  75  ins.  from  each  point  of  support. 

Also,  if  /i  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section  of  the  stringer  at  these 
points,  Ci  the  distance  of  the  neutral  axis  from  the  outside  skin,  and  /i  the 
coefficient  of  strength,  then 


and 


J(2188166J)  -«/,—  for  the  inner  stringer, 


J(2188166f)  -/i—  for  the  outer  stringer. 


The  continuity  of  the  stringers  adds  considerably  to  their  strength 

3.  Camber* — Owing  to  the  play  at  the  joints,  a  girder  or  truss 
will  deflect  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  indicated  by  theory, 
and  the  material  will  receive  a  permanent  set,  which,  however,  will 
not  prove  detrimental  to  the  stability  of  the  structure  unless  it  is 
increased  by  subsequent  loads.  If  the  chords  were  initially  nfiade 
straight,  they  would  curve  downwards;  and  although  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  strength  of  the  truss  would  be  sensibly 
impaired,  the  appearance  would  not  be  pleasing. 

In  practice  it  is  often  specified  that  the  girder  or  truss  is  to  have 
such  a  camber  or  upward  convexity  that  under  ordinary  loads  the 
grade  line  will  be  true  and  straight;  or,  again, ^ that  a  camber  shall 
be  given  to  the  span  by  making  the  panel  lengths  of  the  top  chord 
greater  than  those  of  the  bottom  chord  by  .125  in.  for  everj'  10  ft. 

The  lengths  of  the  web  members  in  a  cambered  truss  are  not 
the  same  as  if  the  chords  were  horizontal,  and  must  be  carefully 
calculated  so  as  to  insure  that  the  several  parts  will  fit  together. 

To  find  an  Approximate  Value  for  the  Camber^  etc. 

Let  d  be  the  depth  of  the  truss. 

Let  Si,  S2  be  the  lengths  of  the  upper  and  lower  chords  respect- 
ively. 

Let  /i,  /2  be  the  unit  stresses  in  upper  and  lower  chords  respect- 
ively. 

Let  di,  d2  be  the  distances  of  the  neutral  axis  from  the  upper  and 
lower  chords  respectively. 

Let  R  be  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  neutral  axis. 

Let  I  be  the  span  of  the  truss. 
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Then 

^ = ^-y-  =  ^    and    -g-  =  -|—  =  -g,  approximately, 

the  chords  being  assumed  to  be  circular  arcs. 

Hence  the  excess  in  length  of  the  upper  over  the  lower  chord 

I  d 

Let  xi,  X2  be  the  cambers  of  the  upper  and  lower  chords  respec- 
tively. R+di  and  R  —d2  are  the  radii  of  the  upper  and  lower  chords 
respectively. 

By  similar  triangles, 

the  horizontal  distance  between  1     R+di 
the  ends  of  the  upper  chord    }  ~    R     ' 

the  horizontal  distance  between  1     R— ^2, 
the  ends  of  the  lower  chord     J         -B 

Hence  (r-     ^  ^l)  ^xi X2(R+di),  approximately, 

and  (2     R  ^0  ='^2X2(K-d2),  approximately. 

Therefore  xi=^(l+|)    and    X2=^(l-|-.) 

4.  Rivet-coniiiection  between  Flanges  and  Web. — The  web  is  genera- 
ally  riveted  to  angle-irons  forming  part  of  the  flanges. 

The  increment  of  the  flange  stress  transmitted  through  the  web 
from  point  to  point  tends  to  make  the  angle-irons  slide  over  the 
flange  surfaces. 

Denote  the  increment  by  F,  and  let  h  be  the  effective  depth  of 
the  girder  or  truss. 
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Then,  if  iS  be  the  shearing  force  at  any  point, 

-PA = the  increment  of  the  bending  moment  per  unit  of  length 

^(-^j^/S  in  the  case  of  a  close  web, 

and       FA  =  the  increment  of  the  bending  moment 

=  (JM)  =/Sa  in  the  case  of  an  open  web; 

a  being  the  distance  between  the  two  consecutive  apices  or  panel- 
points  within  which  S  lies. 

Hence,  if  iV  be  the  number  of  rivets  per  unit  of  length  for  the 
close  web,  or  the  number  between  the  two  consecutive  apices  for 
the  open  web, 

N—T-Jg=F=-rr  for  the  close  web, 


and 


=-r-  for  the  open  web, 


d  being  the  diameter  of  a  rivet,  and  /,  the  safe  coefficient  of  shearing 
strength. 

5.  Eye-bars    and    Pins. — Eye-bars   connected   with   pins   have 
been  commonly  employed  in  the  construction  of  suspension  cables, 


Fio.  625. 


Fig.  626. 


Fig.  627. 


the  tension  chords  of  ordinary  trusses  and  cantilevers,  and  the 
diagonals  of  web  systems.    The  requisite  sectional  area  is  obtained 
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by  placing  a  niunber  of  bars  side  by  side  on  the  same  pin,  and,  if 
necessary,  by  setting  two  or  more  tiers  of  bars  one  above  another. 

The  figures  represent  groups  of  eye-bars  as  they  often  occur  in 
practice. 

If  two  sets  of  2n  bars  pull  upon  the  pin  in  opposite  directions, 
as  in  Figs.  626  and  627,  the  bending  moment  on  the  pin  will  be  wPp, 
P  being  the  pull  upon  each  bar,  and  p  the  distance  between  the  centre 
lines  of  two  consecutive  bars.      Hence 


nPpJ^I, 


yV 


m 


->H 


h* 


/  being  the  stress  in  the  material  of  the  pin  at  a  distance  c  from  the 
neutral  axis,  and  /  the  moment  of  inertia. 

In  general,  the  bending  action  upon  a  pin  connecting  a  number 
of  vertical,  horizontal,  and  inclined  bars  may  be  determined  as 
follows : 

Consider  one  half  of  the  pin  only. 

Let  y,  Fig.  626,  be  the  resultant  stress  in  the  vertical  bars.  It 
is  necessarily  equal  in  magnitude  but  op- 
posite in  direction  to  the  vertical  com- 
ponent of  the  resultant  of  the  stresses  in 
the  inclined  bars.  Let  v  be  the  distance 
between  the  lines  of  action  of  these  two  re- 
sultants. The  corresponding  bending  action 
upon  the  pin  is  that  due  to  a  couple  of 
which  the  moment  is  Vv. 
^  Let  h  be  the  distance  between  the  lines  of  action  of  the  equal 
resultants  H  of  the  horizontal  stresses  upon  each  side  of  the  pin. 
The  corresponding  bending  action  upon  the  pin  is  that  due  to  a 
couple  of  which  the  moment  is  Hh. 

Hence  the  maximum  bending  action  is  that  due  to  a  couple  of 
which  the  moment  is  the  resultant  of  the  two  moments  Vv  and  Hh, 
viz., 


^v 
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6.  Determination    of    Stresses. — Stresses   are    developed  in  the 
several  members  of  a  bridge-truss  by 
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(a)  The  dead  load,  i.e.,  the  weight  of  the  bridge-trusses  and 
platform; 

(6)  The  live  load,  i.e.,  the  weight  of  a  passing  train  and  also  the 
pressure  of  the  wind; 

(fi)  Changes  of  temperatiu-e. 

For  the  present  it  will  be  assumed  that  the  dead  and  live  loads 
are  imiformly  distributed  and  are  equivalent  to  d  and  {  respectively 
at  each  panel-point. 

In  any  panel,  if  a  shear  (s)  developes  a  stress  ((Q  in  a  sloping 
member  inclined  at  0  to  the  vertical,  then  evidently 

dcos^=s,    or    d=^sBecd. 

Also,  the  corresponding  stress  induced  in  a  horizontal  chord 

=dsin^=s  tan^. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  a  riveted  bridge-truss  with  horizontal  chords 
it  is  assumed  that  the  total  shear  in  any  panel  is  divided  equally 
between  all  the  members  intersected  by  a  vertical  section  in  that 
panel,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  assumption  that  the  mean  stress, 
in  each  sloping  member  of  the  panel  in  question,  is  the  same. 

Take  the  length  of  panel  to  be  p. 

Ex.  2.  A  through  bridge-truss  of  the  Warren  type,  of  nine  panels  {in  which  the 
sloping  members  are  inclined  at  30^  to  the  vertical,  so  that  the  truss  is  made  up 
of  equilateral  triangles).  In  such  a  truss  it  is  evident  that  the  maximum  stresses 
are  tensions  in  the  members  sloping  down  towards  the  centre  and  compressions 
in  the  members  which  slope  up  towards  the  centre. 


Fig.  629. 

A.  Dead-load  stresses  in  sloping  members. 

Let  R  be  the  reaction  at  the  left  support.    Then 

l2X9p-8dX4ip,    or    iE-^36. 

Hence  the  shears  in  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  etc.,  panels  are  R—d,  R—2d, 

fl         fi         /I         fi 

R-3d,  etc.,  respectively;  i.e.,  ^36,     27,  gl8,  g9,  etc. 
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(panel  dead  load\ 
""  no.  of  panels 


Thus  the  shear  in  any  panel  is  the  product  of  a  constant  quantity^ 

- )  and  a  multiplier,  which  is  36  in  the  first  panel,  and  which 

in  each  succeeding  panel  is  diminished  by  the  total  number  of  panels. 

The  corresponding  stress  in  the  sloping  member  in  any  panel  is  the  shear 

in  that  panel  Xeec  d,  0  in  the  present  case  being  30**,  i.e.,  is  the  product  of  a 

.     .          X..    ^        ^l    panel  dead  load  _       A        .  ,  .  ,.        ,., 

constant  quantity  g-sec^  ( -*- 1 57"^^^   7  *^^  *  multiplier  which 

is  36  in  the  Ist  panel,  and  which  in  each  succeeding  panel  is  diminished  by 
the  number  of  panels  viz.,  9.  These  diagonal  stresses  may  be  tabulated  as 
follows : 


Col.  I. 

Col.  II. 

Col.  III. 

Col.  IV. 

Col.  V. 

Col.  VI 

-|«c«-Z). 

•i»c«-L. 

Total  Maxl-  . 

Member. 

Multiplier. 

MultipUer. 

mum  Diagonal 
Stress.    . 

X,  1-   1,  2 

36 

862> 

8.4i-86 

36L 

36Z)  +  36L 

2,  3-  3.  4 

27 

27D 

7.4   -28 

28L 

27i>  +  28L 

4.  5-  5,  6 

18 

18D 

6.3i-21 

2\L 

18D  +  21L 

6,  7-   7    8 

9 

9Z> 

6.3   -15 

15L 

9i>+15L 

8.  9-  9.10 

0 

0 

4.2^-10 

101/ 

lOL 

10.11-11,12 

-9 

-9Z) 

3.2   -  6 

6L 

-9Z)+  6L 

12.13-13.14 

-18 

-18i) 

2.U-  3 

ZL 

-18i)+  ZL 

14.15-15,16 

-27 

-27i> 

1.1   -   1 

L 

-TID^-     L 

The  first  column  indicates  the  various  sloping  members.  Column  3  gives 
the  stresses  in  the  several  members  due  to  the  dead  loads,  and  these  are  the 

product  of  a  constant  quantity  5-  sec  ^  at  the  head  of  Column  3,  by  the  corre- 
sponding multiplier  in  Column  2. 

B.  Live-load  Stresses  in  the  Sloping  Members. — The  maximum  live-load 
stresses  of  the  same  kind  as  those  due  to  the  dead  load  are  produced  when 
the  greater  segment  of  the  truss  on  one  side  of  any  given  panel  is^  loaded. 
Thus  the  maximum  live-load  stresses  in  the  sloping  members  of  the  first  panel 
are  due  to  the  concentration  of  I  at  each  of  the  pane'-points  from  the  first 
to  the  eighth;  in  the  second  panel,  from  the  second  to  the  eighth;  in  the 
third  panel,  from  the  third  to  the  eighth;  etc.    When  all  the  panel-points  are 

loaded  the  reaction  at  the  left  support -gX8x4i.    For  each  succeeding 

panel  one  load  leaves  the  truss  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  remaining 
loads  move  one  half  panel  towards  the  right.    Thus*  the  reactions  at  the  left 

support  are  ^X  7X4;  ■^XQX^;    gX5X3;    ^X4X2i;    gX3X2;  ^X2xH; 

5-  X 1 X 1 .    ^ese  are  the  shears  which  develope  the  maximum  live-load  stresses 

in  the  sloping  members  of  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  etc.,  panels  respectively. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  truss  is  reached  the  stresses  are  evidently  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  due  to  the  dead  load,  but  as  soon  as  the  centre  is  passed 
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the  live  load  covers  less  than  one  half  of  the  bridge  and  the  stresses  developed 
immediately  in  front  of  the  load  are  of  the  opposite  kind  to  those  due  to  the 
dead  load.  As  long,  however,  as  these  stresses  are  less  than  those  due  to  the 
dead  load  they  will  not  affect  the  design  of  the  bridge,  but  if  they  are  greater 
than  those  due  to  the  dead  load,  the  members  must  be  strengthened  so  as 
safely  to  bear  stresses  of  the  opposite  kind,  or  else  additional  members,  called 
counter-braces,  must  be  introduced  to  take  up  the  stresses  in  question. 

As  before,  the  stresses  in  the  sloping  members  are  the  product  of  a  con* 

stant  quantity  gXsec  ^  and  a  multiplier  which  is  8.4^  in  the  first  panel,  and 

7.4,  6^^,  5.3,  etc.,  in  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  etc.,  panels. 

These  results  are  tabulated  in  the  above  table.  Thus  the  total  mAYiTOiim 
stre^  in  any  given  sloping  member  is  equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  two 
corresponding  stresses  in  Cols.  3  and  5.  If  the  total  maximum  stresses  in 
the  6Ui,  7th,  and  8th  panels  are  negative,  no  strengthening  or  counter-braces 
ar  required,  as  the  stresses  are  less  in  amount  but  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
for  which  the  ordinary  bracing  is  designed.  If,  however,  any  of  these  stresses 
ar*»  positive,  then  counter-braces  must  be  introduced. 

C.  Chard  Stresses. — The  maximum  stresses  in  a  chord  occur  when  the 

live  load  covers  the  whole  bridge,  and  in  the  present  case  this  is  equivalent 

to  assuming  that  a  load  d+l  is  concentrated  at  each  panel-point.    Take 

P=rf  +  i.     Then 

P       P       P       P     P 
the  frhears  are  -g36,  g27,  -5I8,  -qQ,  -gO.  in  the  1st,  2d,  3d  4th,  and  5th  panels 

resi^ectively. 

P 
Therefore      Al^-^t&ne  X36; 

BS'^Al  +  stress  transmitted  through  2d  diagonal 
+    '*  ''  ''       3d       " 

-Al +-^  tan  6^(36-1- 27); 

C5  =53  +  stress  transmitted  through  4th  diagonal 

+    ''  ''  ''       5th       '* 

=B3  +  ^tan^(27+18). 

P  P 

Similarly,     D7  -=C5  +-^  tan  ^(18  +9), and E^ -^7  -I- ^  tan  (?(9  +0). 

P  P 

So  again,    A:2—g  tan  ^(36-1-36),    A:4-X2+-^  tan  ^(27+27), 


X6-X4+  ^  tan  5(18 +  18),  X8-X6+^  tan  5(9+9). 
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These  results  may  be  tabulated  as  follows: 


Col.  I. 

CJol.  II. 

Col.  III. 

Col.  IV. 

P 

Total  Maxi- 

Member. 

MultipUer. 

-^tantf--F. 

mum  Chord 

9 

Stress. 

Al 

36 

36F 

36F 

BZ 

36  +  27-63 

63F 

99F 

C5 

27  +  18-46 

45F 

144F 

D7 

18+  9-27 

27F 

171F 

E9 

9+0-9 

9F 

180F 

X2 

36  +  36-72 

72F 

72F 

X4 

27  +  27-54 

&4F 

126F 

X6 

18  +  18-36 

Z6F 

162F 

XS 

9+  9-18 

ISF 

180F 

Col.  Ill  gives  the  stress  transmitted  to  the  chord  through  the  sloping 

P 
members  and  is  the  product  of  the  constant  quantity  ^  tan  d  and  the  multi- 
plier in  Col.  II.    The  total  maximum  chord  stress  is  given  by  Col.  IV  and 
is  obtained  by  adding  to  the  stress  in  the  preced'ng  panel  the  stresses  trans- 
mitted through  the  sloping  members  at  a  panel-point. 

Ex.  3.  An  eight-panel  deck  of  the  Pratt  type,  vnth  web  members  sloping 
at  0  to  the  vertical.  These  members  are  designed  to  he  in  tension^  the  verticals 
being  in  compression. 


Fio.  630. 


A.  Dead4oad  Stresses.    Let  jR  be  the  reaction  at  the  left  support.    Then 


i28p-7d-4p,    or    /2-g28. 

Thus  the  dead-load  shears  in  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  etc.,  panels  are 

d         d  d 

R-d,    R-2d,    R-3d,    . . .,   etc.,    i.e.,    g-28,    g20,    gl2,    ...,    etc., 

the  stresses  in  the  corresponding  diagonals  being 

g-8ec^x28,    g-aec^x20,    g-sec  ^X12,    ...,    etc. 

Hence  the  dead-load  stress  in  a  sloping  member  is  the  product  of  a  con- 

.     d        ^(    panel  dead  load,         A        ,         ,  ,.,    . 

stant  quantity  g '^^^  ^  v"  pq  of  panels  ^^^  ^  J   ^^^   *   factor  which  is  2B 

for  the  first  panel  and  is  diminished  by  the  number  of  panels,  vis.,  8  for  each 
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succeeding  panel.    These  stresBes  may  therefore  at  onoe  be  tabulated  as 
follows: 


Col.  I. 

Col.  II. 

i             — 
Col.  III. 

Col.  IV. 

Col.  V. 

Col.  VI. 

'    A 

1 

Total  Mftxi. 

Member. 

MulUplier. 

jaeed^D. 

Multiplier. 

■L^e^L. 

mum  Diagonal 

Stress. 

Xa 

28 

2SD 

7X4  -28 

28L 

28Z>  +  28L 

be 

20 

20D 

6X3*-21 

21L 

20D  +  21L 

d€ 

12 

12D 

5X3   -16 

15L 

12D+15L 

& 

4 

AD 

4X21-10 

lOL 

4Z>+10L 

-4 

-4D 

3X2   -  6 

6L 

-4D+6L 

Im 

-12 

-12D 

2Xlit-  3 

3L 

-12JD+3L 

no 

-20 

-20D 

1X1   -   1 

L 

-20Z>+L 

Col.  I  indicates  the  member;  C!ol.  Ill  gives  the  stress  in  the  member,  and 
i  the  product  of  the  constant  quantity  at  the  head  of  Col.  Ill  by  the  corre- 
sponding multiplier  in  Col.  II. 

'  B.  Live-load  stresses.  The  maximum  live-load  shear  in  any  panel,  of  the 
s  ime  kind  as  that  due  to  the  dead-load  shear,  occurs  when  the  live  load  covers 
t 'le  greater  segment  of  the  bridge  on  one  side  of  the  panel  in  question.  These 
maximum  live-load  shears  for  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  panels  occur  when  L 
is  concentrated  at  the  panel-points  from  1  to  7, 2  to  7, 3  to  7, 4  to  7,  respectively. 

On  passing  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  that  is,  when  the  live  load  covers 
less  than  one  half  of  the  bridge,  the  live-load  i^ears  are  of  the  apposite  kind 
to  those  due  to  the  dead  load  and  therefore  develope  stresses  of  the  opposite 
kind  to  those  in  the  sloping  members,  for  which  provision  must  therefore  be 
made  either  by  strengthening  these  members  or  by  introducing  counter-braces 
as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines. 

There  is  a  different  end  reaction  for  the  maximum  live-load  shear  in  each 
panel,  and  if  Ri,  22„  /2„  etc.,  are  the  end  reactions  when  I  is  concentrated  at 
the  panel-points  1  to  7,  2  to  7,  3  to  7,  etc.,  respectively,  then 

R^.Sp^7l'4:p,    or    Bj--7X4; 

o 


i2,-8p-e/-3ip,  or  A--6X3J; 


/E,-8p-5/-3p,    or    I2,---5X3; 


etc. 


etc. 


Thus  the  maximum  live-load  shears  in  the  Ist,  2d,  3d,  etc.,  panels  are 
R\}  Rt)  ^tt  6^c*i  <^^  ^^^  maximum  live-load  stresses  in  the  corresponding 
s  oping  members  are  Ri  sec  6,  R^  sec  d,  72,  sec  0,  etc.,  respectively,  or 


^sec^X7X4,     J-sectfX6x3i,    -^sec^x5x3, 


etc 
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Hence  the  maximum  live-load  stresses  in  the  let,  2d,  3d,  etc.,  panels  are 

the  product  of  a  constant  quantity  —sec^f-  ^ — ^ r  Xsec^)  and 

8  \    number  of  panels  / 

a  multiplier  composed  of  two  factors,  one  of  which  is  the  number  of  loads  on 

the  truss,  while  the  other  is  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  these 

loads  in  nimiber  of  panels  from  the  right  support. 

These  results  can  be  at  once  tabulated  as  already  shown,  Col.  V  giving 
the  maximum  live-load  stresses  in  the  sloping  members,  and  these  stresses 
are  obtained  by  multiplying  the  constant  quantity  at  the  head  of  Col.  V  by 
the  corresponding  multiplier  in  Col.  IV. 

It  will  be  noted  that  for  each  succeeding  panel  one  Uve  load  leaves  the 
truss,  so  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  remaining  live  loads  moves  one 
half  panel  nearer  to  the  ri^t  support. 

C.  Dead4oad  Stresses  in  Verticals,    The  dead-load  stresses  in  the  1st,  2d, 

3d,  etc.,  verticals  are  evidently  the  dead-load  shears  in  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th, 

etc.,  panels,  respectively,  these  shears  being  transmitted  throu^  the  sloping 

members  Xa,  5c,  de^  fg,  etc.    The  values  of  these  stresses,  therefore,  which  are 

d       d       d       d 
evidently  compressions^  are  r-28,  —20,  —12,  t-4,  . . . ,  etc.,  and  the  compression 

o         o         o  o 

on  the  middle  vertical  is  d,  the  dead  weight  concentrated  at  its  head. 

The  maximum  live-load  stresses  in  the  same  verticals  evidently  occur  when 

I  is  concentrated  at  the  panel-points  1  to  7,  2  to  7,  3  to  7,  4  to  7,  etc.,  the 

I  I  I  I 

values  being  5-7X4,  -  6x3J  -5  X3,  r4  x2i  etc.,  respectively. 

The  max.  live-load  stress  upon  the  central  vertical  is  a  compression  due 
to  the  weight  I  concentrated  at  its  head.  The  total  maximimi  stress  in 
any  vertical,  say  e/,  is  evidently  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  dead-  and 

live-load  stresses,  that  is,  « 12  +  g  4  X2i. 

When  I  is  concentrated  at  6  and  7  the  corresponding  stress  in  kl  is  a  ten- 
sion and  "—2x1^,  and  the  tension  in  mn  due  to  I  concentrated  at  7  is  — . 

o  o 

d         I 
Hence  the  total  resultant  stress  mkl   -  -    12  +-3 

o  o 

and  "      "  '*  "     "  mn- -g20+g 

Chard  Stresses. — The  stresses  in  the  chords  are  greatest  when  the  live  load 
covers  the  whole  bridge,  so  that  there  is^a  panel  load  of  d+Z  (-*P)  at  each 
panel-point.  Then,  remembering  that  the  stress  in  the  chord  is  due  to  the 
shear  transmitted  through  the  sloping  members  and  is  equal  to  the  product 
of  this  shear  by  tan  d,  and  also  remembering  that  the  shears  in  the  1st,  2d, 
3d,  and  4th  panels,  etc.,  are 

P         P         P         P 

-28,    -20,    -12,    -4,    . . .  ,    etc.,  respectively    . 
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i4a«^  tan  Ox2S,      BC-ila+^  tan  ^X20, 


Ce''Bc+^  tan  5X12,    Dg^Ce+^  tan  5x4, 

and        Z6-^  tan  5X28,    Zd-X64-|  tan  5x20,    X/-Zd+^  tan  5x12, 
These  results  may  be  tabulated  as  follows: 


Col.  I. 

Col.  II. 

Co.  III. 

.  Col.  IV. 

p 

Total  Maxi- 

Member. 

Multiplier. 

^tan*-^. 

mum  Chord 
Streee. 

Aa 

28 

28F 

28F 

Be 

20 

20^ 

48F 

Ce 

12 

12^ 

60F 

5? 

4 

AF 

64F 

28 

2RF 

28F 

Xd 

20 

20P 

48F 

xt 

12 

12F 

60F 

Note. — If  this  truss  is  inverted,  it  becomes  a  truss  of  the  Howe  type,  the 
sloping  members  being  now  in  compression  and  the  verticals  in  tension.  The 
magnitude  of  the  stresses  remains  the  same  as  above. 

Graphical  Method. — The  stresses  obtained  in  the  above  tables  may  be 
determined  in  a  very  simple  manner  graphically.  Fig.  631  gives  the  stress 
diagram  for  the  dead  loads  on  the  truss,  in  which  XA,  the  reaction  at  the 
left  support, -3i<i,  and  AB-BC=CZ) -etc.,  -d,  the  dead  load  concentrated 
at  each  panel-point. 


ABC 
DEF 
JQH 


A^rnm 


m     k 


FiQ.  631. 


/     d 


Fio.  632. 


From  the  same  diagram  can  be  obtained  the  maximum  live-load  stresses 
in  the  chords  by  multiplying  the  /K}rre8ponding  dead-load  stresses  by  the 

ratio  T«  as  the  stresses  are  greatest  when  the  live  load  covers  the  whole  bridge. 
a 

Again,  it  has  already  been  shown  that  there  is  a  different  end  reaction  oorre- 
sponding  to  the  maximum  stress  in  each  diagonal.  Suppose  that  the  only 
force  acting  upon  the  truss  is  a  vertical  reaction  of  1000  units  at  the  left  sup- 
port,   Fig.  632  is  the  corresponding  stress  dagram  and  it  shows  that 
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(a)  the  stress  in  each  diagonal  due  to  the  assumed  reaction  »1000  sec  0; 
(6)    "      "     "*'*    vertical    "   "  '*        "  "      -1000. 

Now  the  actual  reaction  at  the  left  support  is 

—7  X4   when  2  is  at  panel-points  1  to  7; 
o 

|6x3i  "  ""  "  2  to  7; 

|5X3  "  ""  "  3  to  7; 

Ux2i  "  ""  "  4to7; 

|3X2  "  "  *'  "  5  to  7; 

|2xli  "  ""  ''  6to7; 

i.  "      ''  "  panel-point  7. 

It  is  also  evident  that 

the  actual  stress  in  a  member         actual  reaction 


the  stress  due  to  assumed  reaction    assumed  reaction' 

Hence 

.1-  ^        •    V      lOOOsec^/^^     I        ^^^ 

the  maximum  stress  m  Xa - — — — —  —28  -—  sec  ^X28, 

1000   o    o 

*-'-^rr'»-f-"<"- 

etc.,  etc. 
"^  10008^  8^' 


<i    << 


'"  10008^  8^' 


''  10008*^  8*^» 
etc.,  etc. 
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Generally  tpeeldiigy  in  the  case  of  truaaet  witb  horizontal  chords,  unless  the 
panels  are  of  unequal  length  or  unless  the  bridges  are  skew  or  are  otherwise 
specially  designed»  the  stresses  ai;e  more  easily  and  rapidly  obtained  by  tahuUting 
the  results  as  previously  described. 

Ex.  4.  A  tenr^and  double-intersection  lattice  (trellie)  dechMdge,  with  mem* 
hen  eloping  at  d  to  the  vertical. 

First,  assume  that  the  members  are  riveted  together  and  therefore  that 
in  any  panel  the  shear  is  equally  divided  between  the  two  diagonals  met  by 
a  vertical  section. 


vwmm 


Fio.  633. 
A.  Dead-load  Stresses  in  Web,     U  Ris  the  reaction  at  the  left  support, 

/210p-9d-5p,    or    ^-^45, 

and  the  dead-load  shears  in  the  1st,  2d,  3d, . . .  ,  panels  are 

R,  Ri-di,    /?,— 2d,    /2,-3d,    . . .  ,  respectively,  or 
d,_        d  (i 

W^'    10^^'   10^^'   •••' 

the  corresponding  stresses  in  each^  the  diagonals  in  the  1st,  2d,  3d, .  •  • , 
panels  being 


L(-Bec<^x45).    i(^aec.X35).    | (^5 sec  <»X25) ,    ... 

Thus  the  dead-load  stress  in  a  diagonal  is  the  product  of  a  constant  quantity 

Id         .,/     1    panel  dead 'oad  _        A        ,  ,^.  ,.        , .  ,  .    ^^  . 

—  —  sec  <y  (  -r-  — — r 1 r  Xsec  ^)  and  a  multiplier  which  is  45  in  the 

2  10  \     2  number  of  panels  /  '^ 

1st  panel  and  is  diminished  by  the  number  of  panels  in  each  succeeding  panel. 

These  results  may  be  tabulated  as  follows : 


Col.  I 

Col  11 

Col.  III. 

Col.  IV. 

Col  V 

Col  VI. 

I  d 

2  I 

Total  Maxi- 

Member 

Multiplier 

L-0^''^- 

MultipUer 

f /„«..-£. 

mum  Diagonal 

Stress 

12-a6 

45 

45D 

9  5  -45 

45L 

450-1-456 

23-bc 

35 

35D 

8.4i-36 

36L 

35D  4-366 

34 -cd 

26 

25D 

7.4-28 

28L 

25D+28L 

45 -de 

15 

15D 

6  3i-21 

21L 

15D  +  216 

56=e/ 

5 

5D 

5.3   -15 

156 

5D -1-156 

67  — ;o 
78 -oA 

-5 

-5D 

4.2i-10 

lOi:. 

-5D-H06 

-15 

-15/> 

3.2   -   6 

6L 

-15/) -1-66 

-25 

-250 

2  U-  3 

3L 

-25D-H36 

0  io-« 

-35 

-35/> 

1.1   -   1 

L 

-35D  +  6 
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Col.  I  indicates  the  member;  CoL  III  is  the  dead-load  stress  on  the  member 
and  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  constant  quantity  at  the  head^of  Col.  Ill 
by  the  correspon<^g  number  in  Col.  IV. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  stresses  in  the  inclined  members  in  any  panel 
are  necessarily  of  the  same  magnitude  but  are  opposite  in  character,  being 
tensions  when  the  members  slope  in  one  direction  and  compressions  when 
they  slope  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  riveting 
divides  the  compression  members  into  two  equal  lengths,  so  that  the  ratio 
of  the  length  of  the  strut  to  its  least  radius  of  gyration  is  diminished  one  half 
and  the  rigidity  is  therefore  increased  (Art.  7,  Chap.  VIII). 

B.  Live4oai  Stresses  in  Web.  The  maximum  live-load  shear  in  a  panel 
occurs  when  the  live  load  covers  the  greater  segment  of  the  bridge  on  one 
side  of  the  panel.  Thus  for  the  maximum  stresses  in  the  diagonals  in  a  panel 
there  is  a  separate  end  reaction  equal  to  the  maximum  live-load  shear  in  the 
panel  in  question. 

These  reactions  are  evidently  equal  to  the  live-load  shears  just  in  front 
of  the  live  load. 

Let  Rt,  R^,  Rt,  R^,  etc.,  be  the  end  reaction  when  the  live  load  I  is  con- 
centrated on  each  panel-point  from  h  to  I,  Z  to  I,  d  to  I,  5  to  I,  and  f  to  I, 
respectively.    Then 

Rrl0p^9l'5p,      or    Ri^tz9X5; 

ft,-10p-8Z-4ip,    or    i?,---8x4J; 

ft,-10p-7/-4p,      or    Rt^—7xi; 
etc.  etc. 

Again,  on  passing  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  that  is,  when  the  live  load 
covers  a  smaller  segment  of  the  bridge,  the  live-load  shears  are  of  the  oppo- 
site kind  to  those  due  to  the  dead  load  and  therefore  deveiope  stresses  in  the 
sloping  members  of  an  opposite  kind  to  those  due  to  the  dead  load. 

Thus  the  maximum  live-load  stresses  in  each  of  the  diagonals  in  the  1st, 
2d,  3d,  ... ,  panels  are 

iR^  sec  d,    iR^  sec  d,    iR^  seed,  . , .  , 

respectively,  and  therefore  the  maximum  live-load  stress  in  any  diagonal 
.     ,  ,         *  .     .  ..    1    ^        /,/     1     panel  live  load    ,,        ^\ 

IS  the  product  of  a  constant  quantity  ^  ^bbc  « ( -  -  „u^ber  of  panels^**'  7 

and  a  multiplier  composed  of  two  factors,  the  one  being  the  number  of  loads 
on  the  bridge  and  the  other  the  distance  in  number  of  panels  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  these  loads  from  the  right  support. 

It  may  be  observed  that  for  each  succeeding  panel  one  live  load  leaves 
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the  truss  ^nd  the  centre  of  gravity  therefore  moves  one  half  panel  nearer 
the  right  support. 

Col.  V  of  the  preceding  table  gives  the  maximum  Uve-load  stress  in  any 
specified  diagonal.  It  is  the  product  of  the  constant  quantity  at  the  head 
of  Col.  y  by  the  corresponding  multiplier  in  Col.  IV.  The  total  maximum 
stress  i  any  diagonal  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  corresponding  stresses  due 
to  the  dead  and  live  loads.  For  example,  the  total  maximum  stress  in 
5»65D  +  15L.  The  total  maximum  stresses  in  67,  78,  89,  and  9,10  are 
-5D  +  10L,  -15D  +  6L    -25Z)  +  L,  and  -352) +L,  respectively. 

If  any  one  of  these  last  four  stresses  is  positive,  it  indicates  that  the  live 
load  developes  a  stress  in  the  member  of  an  opposite  kind  to  that  due  to  the  dead 
oad  and  the  membe  must  therefore  be  designed  to  meet  this  change  of  stress. 
In  some  cases  the  members  of  the  truss  receive  a  greater  sectional  area  for 
this  purpose,  while  in  others  any  additional  member,  called  a  counter-brace, 
is  introduced  to  take  up  the  stress  in  question.  If  any  of  the  stresses  are 
negative,  they  are  less  in  amount  but  of  the  same  kind  as  those  for  which  the 
members  are  designed. 

C  Chord  Stresses,  These  stresses  are  greatest  when  the  live  load  covers 
the  whole  bridge,  so  that  at  each  panel-point  there  is  concentrated  a  load 

P        P        P        P 
The  shears  in  the ^Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, etc., panels  are  45--:,  35—,  25  —  ,  15— » 

etc.,  respectively,  and  in  any  given  panel  one  half  of  the  shear  is  transmitted 

to  the  chord  through  each  of  the  sloping  members.    The  corresponding  in- 

1  P 
crement  of  chord  stress  is  the  product  of  a  constant  quantity  —  —  tan  0  and 

a  multiplier  which  is  45  for  the  first  panel,  and  for  each  succeeding  panel  is 

diminished  by  the  number  of  panels. 

Hence 

1  P 
16  ( -  -o2)  -stress  transmitted  through  12  (or  ab)  -—  —  tan  ^X45; 

63  ( «  -2c)  —16  +stre88  transmitted  through  ab 
+    *'  "  "       6c 

-16+^^  tan  ^(45 +35); 

3({  ( .  -.e4)  -63  +stress  transmitted  through  23 
+    "  "  "       34 

-63+1^  tan  ^(35 +25). 
So, 

d5  (--4c) -3d+|^  tan  ^(25+15); 
etc.  etc. 
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These  results  may  be  tabulated  as  follows: 


CoLI. 
Member. 

Col.  n. 
Multiplier. 

Col.  III. 

Co.  IV. 

Total  Maxi- 
mum Chord 
Stress. 

16- -a2 
63--2C 
3rf--c4 
rf5--4« 
6/--«6 

45 
45  +  35-80 
35  +  25-60 
25  +  15-40 
15+  5-20 

45F 
80#^ 

eop 

20F 

46F 

125F 
IS5F 
225F 
245F 

It  is  evident  that  the  panel  lengths  in  the  upper  chord  are  in  compression 
and  those  in  the  lower  chord  in  tension. 

Second,  Let  the  truss  be  of  the  pin-connected  type.  Each  system,  abed 
. .  and  1234  . .  . ,  must  be  regarded  as  being  entirely  independent  of  the  other 
and  as  being  strained  only  by  the  loads  at  the  panel-points  belonging  to  the  par- 
ticular system  under  consideration, 

A,  Dead-load  Stresses  in  Web  Members,  Consider,  first,  the  S3r8tem 
abed  . ,  ,lm,  A  load  I  is  concentrated  at  each  of  the  panel-points  b,  d,  f,  h,  It 
and  the  corresponding  reaction  R  at  the  left  support  is  given  by 

R''\Qp^^'5p,    or    ^'-^25. 

The  corresponding  shears  from  1  to  6,  6  to  d,  d  to  f,  f  to  h,  h  to  I,  and  I 
to  11  are 

d  d  rf  _  d_  ^  IK 

10^'   10^^'   10^'    "10^'    "io^^' 

so  that  the  dead-load  stresses  are  — rsec  ^X25  in  a6,  —-sec  ^X15  in  be  and  cd, 

—  sec  ^X5  in  de  and  «/>  — ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  fO  *^d  9^  ""T^  ^<^  ^X15  in  hk  and  kl. 

Next,  consider  the  system  1234 ...  10,11.  The  load  I  is  now  concen- 
trated at  each  of  the  panel-points  3,  5,  7,  9,  and  the  corresponding  reaction 
/?"  at  the  left  support  is  given  by 


R'''10p^4d'5p,    or    ft"-— -20. 

The  correspond*  ng  shears  from  1  to  3,  3  to  5,  5  to  7,  7  to  9,  and  9  to  11  are 

—  20;  —10,  —0,    "-:f7;10,  respectively,  so  that  the  dead-load  stresses  are 

—  sec  ^X20  in  12 and  23,  r-sec  ^XlOin  34  and  45,  Oin  56 and  67,  -—  sec  0 
X 10  in  78  and  89. 
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These  results  may  be  tAbulated  as 

follows: 

Col.  I. 

Col.  II. 

Col.  III. 

Col.  IV. 

Col.  V. 

Ccd.  VI. 

/{ 

1 

Total  Maxi- 

Member. 

MulUplier. 

i^e^D. 

Multiplier. 

±^,-L. 

mum  i>ia«on«l 

Stress. 

ab 

25 

25D 

5.5-25 

25L 

25D  +  25I. 

12-23 

20 

20i> 

4.5-20 

20L 

20D  +  20L 

bced 

15 

152) 

4.4-16 

16L 

15D+16L 

34-45 

10 

10i> 

3.4-12 

12L     , 

10D+12L 

d«-e/ 

5 

5X> 

3.3-  9 

9L 

5D+   OL 

66-67 

0 

0 

2.3-  6 

6L 

6L 

/g:g5 

-6 

-5Z> 

2.2-  4 

4L 

-5D+  4L 

-10 

-lOD 

1.2-  2 

2L 

-10D+   2L 

Wfc-iW 

-15 

-15D 

1.1-   1 

L 

-16D+     Z, 

Col.  I  designates  the  member  and  Col.  Ill  gives  the  corresponding  dead- 
load  stress.  It  is  the  product  of  the  constant  quantity  at  the  head  of  Col.  Ill 
by  the  multiplier  in  Col.  II. 

B.  Live4oad  Stresses  in  IFeb  Members,  Consider,  first,  the  system  abed  .  .  /m. 
The  maximum  live-load  shears  from  I  to  b,  b  to  d,  d  to  f,  f  Uy  k,  and  h  to  I 
occur  when  I  is  concentrated  at  the  panel-points  (of  the  system  in  question) 
bto  l,dtol,  ftolfhto  I,  and  at  I,  respectively.  If  R^,  R,,  R^,  Ra,  Rs  are 
the  reactions  at  the  left  support  for  these  several  concentrations,  then 

I 
Rrl0p^5l-5pj    or    R,^--5x5; 


R^'10p--UAp     or    i?,-— 4x4; 


R  .10p-3Z-3p,    or    ft -—3X3; 


ft.l0p-2Z-2p,    or    ft-r^2x2; 


ft-IOp-  I'p,      or    ft-— IXI. 

Similarly  if  ft',  ft,',  ft',  ft'  are  the  reactions  at  the  left  support  for  the 
system  1234 . . .  10,11, 

ft'-^^j4x5,  ft' -^3X4,  ft'-j^2x3,  and    «/-i^lx2. 


Hence  the  maximum  live-load  stresses  are 
10 


---  sec  ^X5X5  in  db,  —  sec  ^X4X4  in  6c  and  cd,  -—  sec  ^X3X3  in  de  and  r/. 
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:-  seo  ^X2X2  in  fg  and  gh  and  tt  sec  ^XlXl  in  ^ and  kl: 
—  8ec  ^X4X5  in  12  and  23,       —  sec  ^X3X4  in  34  and  45, 

--  sec  ^X2X3  in  66  and  67, and  r-  sec  ^X1X2  in  78  and  89. 

These  results  are  shown  in  the  preceding  table,  and  Col.  Y  gives  the  maxi- 
mum live-load  stresses  in  the  diagonals.    This  stress  is  the  product  of  the 

constant  quantity  Tj:  sec  ^  at  the  head  of  Col.  V  and  a  multipUer  composed 

*of  two  factors  of  which  one  is  the  number  of  loads  on  the  truss,  while  the 
other  is  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  loads  in  panels  from  the 
right  support. 

The  total  maximum  stress  in  any  member  is  given  in  Col.  VI,  and  is  the 
algebraic  sum  of  the  corresponding  stresses  in  Cols.  Ill  and  V.  For  example, 
the  total  maximum  stress  in  de^5D'^9L. 

Again,  the  total  maximum  stresses  in  fg  (^gh),  78  (— 89),  AA;  (^kl)  are 

-5Z)+4L,     -10D+2L,    and     -15D+L,    respectively. 

If  any  one  of  these  results  is  positive,  it  indicates  that  the  stress  of  the  opposite 
kind  to  that  of  the  dead  load  is  developed  and  that  therefore  provision  must 
be  made  for  this  in  designing  the  members  affected.  If  the  results  are  posi- 
tive, it  shows  that  the  members  are  simply  subjected  to  the  same  kind  of 
stress,  but  less  in  amount,  as  those  for  whidi  they  are  usually  designed.  Again, 
in  Ibhe  two  systems,  members  sloping  in  one  direction  are  in  tension  and  those 
sloping  in  the  opposite  direction  are  in  compression. 

C.  Chard  Stresses, — The  stresses  in  the  chord  lengths  are  greater  when  the 
live  load  covers  the  whole  girder,  so  that  a  load  of  d+/-P  is  concentrated 
at  each  panel-point.  Then,  calling  t^,  ^,  t^,  ...  the  tensions  in  a2,  2c,  c4, 
etc.,  and  q,  c,;  <^8i  •  •  •  the  compressions  in  lb,  63,  3d,  . . . 

P 
ti  -stress  transmitted  through  a6  -tj:  tan  ^  X 25, 

/,-^+  ''  "  ''  12 

+  "  "  "  23- -tan  ^(20 +20), 

^-«.+  "  ''  ''  be 

+  *'  "  "  crf-^  tan  ^(15+15), 


^-•,W-    ''  ''  ''       34 

"lO 


+    "  "  "       45 -^  tan  (?  10  +  10), 


<.-<4+    "  *'  *'       de 

+    "  "  "        e/-^.tan^;5+5). 
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Cj  -stress  transmitted  through  12  »r-:  tan  6  X20; 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


db 

tc-^  tan  ^(25  +  15), 

23 

34-^tan(?(20+10), 

cd 

(fe-^^  tan  ^(15+5), 

45 

56-^  tan  ^(10+0). 


These  results  may  be  tabulated  aa  follows: 


cka.  I. 

Col.  II. 

Col.  III. 

Col.  IV. 

P 

Total  Maxi- 

Member. 

Multiplier. 

ro^'-"- 

mum  Chord 
Stresw. 

a2 

25 

25P 

25#^ 

2e 

20  +  20-40 

40F 

65F 

c4 

15  +  15-30 

30F 

95F 

4e 

10+10-20 

20F 

115F 

e6 

5+   5-10 

lOF 

125F 

Ih 

20 

20F 

20F 

b3 

25  +  15-40 

40F 

eoF 

3J 

20+10-30 

30F 

90F 

d5 

16+  5-20 

20F 

noF 

6/ 

10+  0-10 

lOF 

120F 

Col.  I.  indicates  the  chord  member;  Col.  Ill  indicates  the  stress  trans- 
nutted  to  any  given  member  through  the  sloping  members,  and  is  the  product 
of  a  constant  quantity  at  the  head  of  Col.  Ill  by  the  corresponding  multi- 
pliers in  Col.  II.  Col.  IV  gives  the  total  maximum  chord  stress  in  any  given 
panel,  and  its  value  is  obtained  by  adding  to  the  stress  in  the  preceding  panel 
the  stresses  transmitted  through  the  diagonals  meeting  at  the  common  panel- 
point. 

Ex.  5.  An  eight-panel  through  lattice  truss  with  horizontal  chords  and  two 
series  of  diagonals  inclined  in  opposite  directions  at  angle  6  to  the  vertical. 


a'     a" 

a'" 

e 

c'     c" 

Iff            : 
c      e      e' 

a 

^^^^^^^^ 

f 

H 

[A      5 

h' 

hf' 

b"'d 

d'    d" 

h' 

Fio.  634. 

An  objection  to  this  class  of  girder  is  the  number  of  the  joints. 
First,  consider  the  members  to  be  riveted  together. 
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Preciflely  the  same  method  of  amilysis  for  the  determination  of  the  stresses 
in  the  several  tveb  members  is  to  be  adopted  as  in  the  preceding  example.  In 
veery  panel  a  vertical  section  now  intersects  /our  members,  and  therefore 

in  the  following  table  the  constant  quantity  is  j-  L  see  ^j  -/>  at  the  head  of 

Col.  m  for  the  dead  load  and  J  ^g- sec  ^^  -L  at  the  head  of  Col.  Vfor  thelive 
load.    The  total  maximum  dUgonal  stresses  are  given  by  Col.  YI  as  indicated: 


Col.  I. 

Col.  II. 

Col.  III. 

Col.  IV. 

Col.  V. 

Col.  VI. 
Total  Maxi- 

*     Member. 

MultipUer. 

D. 

MulUplier. 

L. 

mum  DiagDBal 

StreeB. 

a6-fla" 

23 

28D 

7.4   -28 

28L 

28D  +  28L 

i4a'"-a'6' 

20 

20D 

6.3i-21 

21L 

202>  +  21L 

6c-o"6" 

12 

12X> 

5.3   -15 

15L 

12D+15L 

6V-a'"6"' 

4 

4D 

4.2^-10 

lOL 

4Z>  +  10L 

&'V-crf 

-4 

-4D 

3.2   -  6 

6L 

-4/)+  «L 

6"V"-c'd' 

-12 

-12D 

2.U-   3 

3L 

-12D+  8L 

de  --e'd^' 

-20 

-20Z> 

1.1    -   1 

L 

-20D  +  L 

The  total  stress  in  a  diagonal  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  corresponding 
stresses  due  to  the  dead  and  live  loads.     For  example, 

the  total  maximum  stress  in  6c  ( -o"6'0  =12D  +  15L. 

Again,  the  total  maximum  diagonal  stresses  in  6'V'  («cd),  b^VC-c'dO* 
andde  (-c"0  are  -4Z)  +  6L,  -12D+3L,  and  -20i>+L,  respectively. 

If  either  of  these  is  negative,  the  result  indicates  that  the  live  load  pro- 
duces a  stress  in  the  web  member  under  consideration  of  a  kind  opposite  to 
that  due  to  the  dead  load,  and  therefore  the  web  member  must  be  designed 
to  carry  this  additional  stress.  If,  however,  the  result  is  positive,  it  indicates 
that  the  stress  is  of  the  same  kind  but  less  in  amount  than  that  due  to  the 
dead  load,  and  the  ordinary  bracing  is  therefore  quite  sufficient. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  stresses  in  the  members  in  any  panel  sloping 
in  opposite  directions  are  opposite  in  kind. 

For  the  greatest  stresses  in  the  chord  panel  lengths  the  live  load  I  is  con- 
centrated at  each  panel-point,  and  the  truss  now  carries  what  is  a  uniformly 
distributed'  load,  the  load  at  each  panel-point  being  d-^L  Thus  the  con- 
stant quantity  at  the  head  of  Col.  Ill  for  the  chords  is  nowj -—  tan  ^— P, 
Hence  the  table  for  the  chord  stresses  is  as  follows : 


Col.  I. 
Member. 

Col.  II. 
Multiplier. 

Col.  III. 
F, 

Col.  IV. 

Total  Maxi- 
mum Chord 
Strem. 

28 
28  +  20-48 
20  +  12-32 
12+  4-16 

28F 
iSF 
Z2F 
16F 

28F 

76F 

lOSF 

124F 
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Second,  let  the  truss  be  pin-connected.    There  are  now  four  systems  of 

bracing,  viz.,  abcdef,  a'Ved'tf,  aa''b''c''d"f,  Aa"'h"'e"d'''. 

d 
The  following  table  gives  the  maximum  stresses  in  the  diagonals,  ~  sec  ^  *«/> 

being  the  constant  quantity  for  the  dead  load  at  the  head  of  Col.  Ill  and 

—  sec  ^  »L  being  the  constant  quantity  for  the  live  load  at  the  head  of  Col.  V: 

o 


Col.  I. 

Col.  II. 

Col.  III. 

CoLIV. 

CoLV. 

Col.  VI. 
Total  Mmxi- 

Member. 

MultipUer. 

D, 

Multiplier. 

L, 

mum  Diacooal 
Sinn. 

ab 

10 

lOD 

10 

lOL 

lOD+lOI. 

6c-al 

2 

2/) 

3 

3L 

22)+  ZL 

de-e/ 

-6 

-6D 

0 

0 

-6D 

a'b' 

8 

8D 

8 

SL 

BD+  BL 

we^ed' 

0 

0 

2 

2L 

2L 

d'ff 

-8 

-8D 

0 

0 

-8D 

aa"''a'V' 

6 

62) 

6 

dL 

6JE>+  61. 

e/V'-c^d" 

-2 

-2D 

1 

L 

-2D+I, 

d'7 

-10 

-lOZ) 

0 

0 

-lOD 

Aa"'^a'"h"' 

4 

AD 

4 

4L 

4/>+  42, 

b"V"-c'"d'" 

-4 

-4D 

0 

0 

-42) 

Th^  following  table  gives  the  maximum  chord  stresses,  the  constant  quan- 
tity for  the  combined  dead  and  live  load  at  the  head  of  Col.  Ill  being 

O 


Col.  I. 

Col.  11. 

Col.  III. 

Col.  IV. 
Total  Mud- 

Member. 

MulUplier. 

F, 

mum  Chord 
Stress. 

Ah 

4 

4F 

AF 

W 

10  +  2-12 

12F 

16F 

b'h" 

8  +  0-   8 

SF 

2AF 

6"6'" 

6-2-   4 

4F 

28F 

a'a" 

8 

SF 

%F 

a'W" 

6-2-   4 

AF 

12F 

a'"c 

4-4-  0 

0 

12F 

oc' 

10+2-12 

12#^ 

24F 

Ex.  6.  The  bracing  of  a  lattice  girder  consists  of  a  single  system  of  triangles 
in  which  one  of  the  sides  is  a  strut  and  the  other  a  tie  inclined  to  the  horUofUal 
at  angles  of  a  and  fi  respectively;  in  order  to  give  the  strut  sufficient  rigidity  its 
section  is  made  k  times  that  indicated  by  theory,  the  coefficient  k  being  >  unity. 
Show  that  the  amount  of  material  in  the  struts  and  ties  is  a 
minimum  when  tan  a^k  tan  p. 

Let  A  "depth  of  truss.  Also,  let  S  be  the  shear  between 
the  two  consecutive  panel-points  A  and  B.  Take  AC  as  the 
strut  and  BC  as  the  tie.    Then 


FiQ.  635. 


stress  in  AC  «S  cosec  a    and    in  BC^S  coeec  fi. 
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Therefore,  total  amount  of  material  in  AC  and  BC 

kS  cosec  a  .^  .  <S  coeec  p^^    5  „  .  .  .  ^  ^ 

— AC  + — JBC«—(*  coeec  ocAcoeec  a+ooeecyS-Acosec ^ 


•= — (A  coBec'  a  +  coeec'  fi)  -    minimum, 
so  that 


fccoea,      coBfi.^    ^ 


Again, 
Therefore 


sin'a  sin')9 

AB  —  A(cOt  a  +cct  /?)  —  a  constant. 

da  dp        ^ 


Hence,  by  (I)  and  (II), 


sin'  a     sin'  p 


tan  a  — ^  tan  p. 


(D 


(11) 


Ex.  7.  Determine  the  maximum  stresses  in  the  members  of  a  through  lattice 
truss  of  40  ft.  span  and  4  ft.  depth,  with  two  systems  of  triangles  (base  =8  ft), 
(a)  when  riveted  together;  (b)  when  pin-connected.  Dead  load^i  ton  per 
lineal  foot,  live  load^i  ton  per  lineal  foot. 

(a)  Riveted  Truss. — Panel  dead  1(mu1— 1  ton;  panel  live  load— 2  tons. 


Ci      C«     Ca     C^     Cj 


>\^/\^^y\i^; 


'Wt,    u   t,   t,    t, 

YiQ.  036. 


1/1  \     ^2 

Diagonal  Stresses.  Constant  for  dead  load  -—  ( —  sec  45°)  — —  ; 


20 
\/2 


live    load.i-(^Bec45<')«^2_. 


VlO  /       10 ' 

Chord  Stresses.  Constant  for  combined  dead  and  live  loads 


2A1O  "/     20* 


;tan45»)-|. 
Table  of  Max.  Diagonal  Stresses. 


Col.  I. 

Col.  11. 

Col.  III. 

Col.  IV. 

Col.  V. 

CoL  VI. 

vT 

vT 

Total  Mjud- 

Member. 

Multiplier. 

"2cr- 

Multiplier. 

10- 

mum  Diagonal 
Stress. 

di--A 

45 

2.25V2~ 

9X5   -45 

aWY 

6.75v'2" 

d^^-Dt 

36 

1.76V^2 

8X4i-36 

3.6^2 

6.35  vT 

d,-  -D, 

25 

1.26VT 

7X4  -28 

2.8VT 

4.05  vT 

d«--D4 

16 

.76-^^2 

6X3i-21 

2.1>/2" 

2.86^2" 

d5--I>s 

6 

.26V^2 

6X3   -16 

1.6VT 

I.75V2" 

dt D. 

-5 

-.25VT 

4X2i-10 

vT 

.75^2" 
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The  stresses  in  the  remaming  diagonals  are  negative. 
Table  of  Max.  Chord  Stresses. 


.  Col.  I.    . 
Member. 

Col.  II. 
Multiplier. 

Col.  III. 
3 
20 

Col.  IV. 

Total  Maxi- 

mum  Chord 

Stress. 

I4--C4 

46 
45+35-80 
35+25-60 
26  +  15-40 
16+  6-20 

6.75 
12.00 
9.00 
6.00 
3.00 

6.75 
18.75 
27.75 
33.75 
36.75 

(b)  Pin-connected  Truss. — 

Diagonal  Stresses.  Constant  for  dead  load  « 

'*     live  load- 


V2 
10' 

"icT- 


Chord  Stresses.  Constant  for  combined  dead  and  live  loads 

--tan  45^--. 
10  10 


Table  of  Max.  Diagonal  Stresses. 

Col.  I. 

Col.  II. 

Col.  III. 

Col.  IV. 

Col.  V. 

Col.  VI. 

V2 

2V2' 

Total  Mazi. 

Member. 

Multiplier. 

10- 

Multiplier. 

10   • 

mum  Chord 
Stress. 

Di 

25 

2.5VT 

5X5-25 

5VT 

7.5>/2" 

cfi--/). 

^ 

2>/2" 

4X5-20 

4VT 

6vT 

dt^-D, 

15 

I.5VT 

4X4-16 

3.2vT 

4.7VT 

d^^-D^ 

10 

VT 

3X4-12 

2.4VT 

3.4VT 

d^  —  D^ 

6 

.5>/2 

3X3-  9 

1.8>/2" 

2.3  vT 

ds'-'-Dt 

0 

0 

2X3-   6 

I.2VT 

I.2VF 

dt^-D, 

-5     , 

-.5vT 

2X2-  4 

aV2 

.3VT 

The  stresses  in  the  remaining  diagonals  are  negative. 
Table  of  Max.  Chord  Stresses. 


Col.  I. 

Col.  II. 

Col.  III. 

Col.  IV. 

3 

Total  Mas- 

Member. 

Multiplier. 

10 

m^iw  Chord 
Stress. 

ty 

20 

6 

6 

tt 

25  +  15-40 

12 

18 

i%' 

20  +  10-30 

9 

27 

u 

15+   5-20 

6 

33 

tt 

10+  0-10 

3 

36 

0| 

25 

7.5 

7.5 

Cj 

20+20-40 

12.0 

19.6 

Ct 

15  +  16-30 

9.0 

28.6 

e« 

10  +  10-20 

6.0 

34.5 

ct 

5+  6-10 

3.0 

87.5 
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Ex.  8.  Determine  the  etressee  in  the  several  members  of  a  deck-truss  for  a 
doubU-track  bridge  of  342  ft.  span,  33  ft.  depth,  and  tuith  eighteen  panels.  The 
panel  engint,  live  arid  dead  loads  are  121,000,  65,000,  and  40,000  lbs.,  respect- 
ively, per  truss.     (Single  intersection.) 


AlB«C8P4EftFQHK       L      H 


Ki 


w 


,« 


e  \\9 
d\\/ 


\ 


^      X      X     X      X      X      XX      X     X      X 

Fio.  637. 
flee  (? -1.13393;    tan  (?-||;  ^-2y»56'. 


121000 


Diag.  Stresses,   Constant  forengine  load  =« — tw—  sec  0  -7757; 


^      ,    .     ,     J     65000        ^     ^,^^ 
for  tram  load -^^  sec  ^-4167; 

40000 
for  dead  load -^^  sec  ^-2565. 


Chord  Stresses.  Constant  for  combined  engine  and  dead  loads 

121000  +  40000,      ^     ^,^^ 
jTg tan  (?  =5150; 


for  combined  dead  and  train  loads 
40000  +  65000 


18 


tan  (?=3359. 


Diagonal  Stresses. 


Total  Maxi- 

llember. 

Multiplier. 

7767. 

Multiplier. 

4167. 

Multiplier. 

2566. 

mum  Diago- 
nal Stress  in 
Pounds. 

Xa 

17 

131.860 

136 

566.712 

153 

392.445 

1,091.026 

be 

16 

124.112 

120 

600.040 

136 

346,276 

970.427 

de 

15 

116355 

105 

437335 

117 

300.105 

853.995 

& 

14 

108.598 

91 

379.197 

99 

253.935 

741.730 

13 

100341 

78 

325.026 

81 

207.765 

633.632 

bn 

12 

93.064 

66 

275.022 

63 

161,695 

629.701 

no 

11 

85327 

55 

229.185 

45 

115.426 

429.837 

P9 

10 

77.570 

45 

187315 

27 

.  69  255 

334340 

n 

0 

60313 

36 

150.012 

9 

23.085 

242,910 

tu 

8 

62.a56    1 

28 

116,676 

-9 

-23.085 

156.647 

vw 

7 

54.299    { 

21 

87.507 

-27 

-69,255 

72361 

The  stress  in  the  next  diagonal  xy  is  negative,  and  therefore  counter* 
braces  (or  additional  strengthening)  are  required  in  the  two  centre  'panels 
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only,  although  it  is  usual  in  practice,  for  the  purpose  of  stiffening  the  truss, 
to  introduce  them  into  other  panels. 

Again,  the  mcuriMum  stresses  in  the  verticals  ab,  cd,  ef,  gh,  klf  mn,  op,  qr^ 
and  st  are  the  vertical  components  of  the  maximum  stresses  in  the  diagonals 
Xa,  be,  de,  fg,  hk,  Im,  no,  pq,  and  rs,  respectively.    Hence  the  maximum  stress 


ab  =1,091,026  cos  0  =945,486  lbs. ; 
e/=    853,895  cos  <?  =740,000  lbs.; 

633,632  cos  d  =549,100  lbs. ; 

429,837  cos  d  =372,500  lbs.; 

242,910  cos  e  =210,500  lbs. ; 
72,551  cos  ^=  62,874  lbs. 


A:Z  = 
op  = 
a^  = 

t£7X  = 


cd  =970,247  cos  6  =840,820  lbs. 
gh  -741,730  cos  6  -642,800  lbs. 
mn  -529,701  cos  6  -459,050  lbs, 
qr  -334,340  cos  6  =289,740  lbs. 
uv  =155,647  cos  d  =134,890  lbs. 


Chord  Stresses. 


Sum  of 

Total  Maxi- 

liamber. 

Multiplier. 

5150. 

Multiplier. 

,  3359. 

3d  and  5tb 
Columns. 

mum  Chord 
Stress  in  Lbs. 

Aa-Xb 

17 

87.550 

136 

456.824 

544,374 

544.374 

Bc-'Xd 

—  1 

-5,150 

136 

456,824 

451.674 

996.048 

Ce-Xf 

—  1 

-5,150 

118 

396,362 

391,212 

1387.260 

Dg^Xh 
Bk-Xt 

—  1 

-5,150 

100 

335,900 

330.750 

1.718.010 

—  1 

-5.150 

82 

275.438 

270.288 

1.988.298 

Fm-'Xn 

-—  1 

-5.150 

64 

214,976 

209.826 

2.196.124 

Op'Xp 

—  1 

-5,160 

46 

154.614 

149.364 

2.347.488 

Hq~Xr 

—  1 

-5,150 

28 

94,052 

88.902 

2.436390 

Ka 

~"  1 

-5.150 

10 

33.590 

28.440 

2.464330 

These  results  can  easily  be  checked  by  the  method  of  moments. 
For  instance,  the  reaction  R  at  the  right  support 


=jg(56000)  + 


17X105000 


Taking  moments  about  the  foot  of  vertical  st, 

rr  .  «o     /   56000     17X105000\^     ,^     ^     .^^r.^     ^     .^    «.  «^^  .^ 
iC«X33-( — j^  + 2 )9X19-9X105000X4X19-81^29,500 


and 


A's  =2,464,530  lbs. 


As  already  stated  at  the  end  of  Ex.  2,  the  stresses  in  the  several  members 
can  be  more  easily  and  readily  obtained  by  tabulating  them  in  the  manner 
just  described,  but  the  same  results  may  be  found  graphically  as  follows: 

Fig.  638  gives  the  stresses  in  the  several  members  for  a  dead  load  of  40,000 
lbs.  concentrated  at  every  panel-point.  The  greatest  stresses  in  the  chord 
panel  lengths  occur  when  the  live  load  covers  the  whole  bridge,  so  that  the 
total  load  on  the  bridge  is  then  equivalent  to  a  load  of  161,000  lbs.  at  the 
1st  panel-point  and  105,000  lbs.  at  every  other  panel-point.  Then,  at  the 
left  support, 

the  reaction  « -^161000 +  ~r  16X105000X8^X19 -945,389  lbs. 
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Taking     Xi4  -  945,389  lbs.,      2IB- 161,000  lbs.,    and     BC'^CD^  ... 
-105,000  lbs.,  Fig.  639  gives  the  Mai  maximum  chord  aireases. 


€ 

e 

r\ — 1§ 

V 

^    c 

.   I 

V    \ 

a 

1 

\, 

\   \ 

\   S 

!f  V 

\ 

\    \ 

\   s 

a_ 

c^Xi 

\ 

\    \ 

\  B« 

«A 

X-S: 

\ 

\   \ 

\  \3 

^ 

[^ 

\ 

^^ 

In   >B 

Fio.  638 


( 

i 

^B 

« 

1    •r- 

\ — 

A 0 

1 

^^^ 

"V— 

^"^g 

«l, 

^ 

\  \ 

\ 

\  r 

v^ 

V 

-VA- 

-^^ 

— Vp 

■*is 

7^ 

^^ 

F^ 

^6 

Fig.  639. 
tButqomkgeea 


ABC 
DEF 
QHKL. 


P      »       «      ^      7      5       5"    X 

Fig.  640. 

For  the  maximum  diagonal  stresses  assume   that  the  only  force  acting 
upon  the  truss  is  a  vertic^  reaction  of  1000  units  at  the  left  support.    Then 
Fig.  640,  in  which  XA^IOOO  units,  is  the  corresponding  stress  diagram  and 
shows  that 
(a)  the  stress  in  each  diagonal  due  to  the  assumed  reaction 

«1000  sec  ^  =  11539.3  units; 

(6)  the  stress  in  each  vertical  due  to  the  assumed  reaction 

-1000  units. 

The  total  actual  reactions  at  the  left  support  are 

945,389  lbs.  when  the  live  load  covers  1  to  17 


840,889  " 

2  to  17; 

740,000  " 

3  to  17; 

642,723  " 

4  to  17; 

649,055  " 

5  to  17; 

459,000  " 

6  to  17; 

372,556  " 

7  to  17; 

289,723  " 

8  to  17; 

210,500  " 

9  to  17; 

134,889  " 

10  to  17; 

62,889  " 

11  to  17. 
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Hence 


the  actual  streas  in  any  diagonal,  say  an     372556 
the  stress  due  to  the  assumed  reaction    ^   1000  ' 


or  actual  stress  on  -372556  ^^ 429,902  lbs.; 

the  actual  stress  in  any  diagonal,  say  op    289723 
the  stress  due  to  assumed  reaction  1000  ' 

or  actual  stress  op  -289,723  lbs. 

Ex.  9.  The  Schwedler  truss  in  which  the  minimum  stress  in  ^every  diagonal 
is  to  he  nil. 

Consider  the  eight-panel  truss,  Fig.  641,  and  let  D  and  L  be  the  panel  dead 
and  live  loads  respectively.    Let  a  be  the  panel  length.    Let  Vi,  y „  y«,  y«  be  the 


Oi Oj 


Fio.  641. 


lengths  of  the  verticals.  Let  the  straight  portions  of  the  bow  meet  the  hori- 
zontal through  0  in  Oi,  Oi,  0«,  and  take  OOi^x^,  OO^'-^x^,  OO^^x^  For 
Tninimnm  stress  in  2il,  L  is  at  1  and  the  reaction  at  O  is  then 

3iD+iL. 

The  stress  in  2A  is  to  be  nilf  and  therefore,  taking  moments  about  Oj, 

-(3iD  +  iL)x.  +  (Z)  +  L)fe+a)-0,    or    ^-^^. 

„  y.     xx'¥2a    6(8D  +  L) 

Hence  —  «  — ; —  -.,.,.  .  ,.. 

yi      Xj+a     7(4D+L) 

For  minimum  stress  in  36,  L  is  at  1  and  2,  and  the  reaction  at  0  is  then 

3iZ)+VL. 

The  stress  in  36  is  to  be  nilf  and  therefore,  taking  moments  about  0^ 

-(3iD+VL)x.+2(Z)+L)(x,+|a)-0,    or    --~^. 

^    x.+Za     5(4Z)+L) 
^'''''^  y,'x,+2a^2{SD+SLy 

For  minimum  stress  in  4c,  L  is  at  1, 2,  and  3.  and  the  reaction  at  0  is  then 

3iZ)+fL. 
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The  stresa  in  4e  is  to  be  nU,  and  therefore,  taking  moments  about  0^, 

-(3iD+^L)x,+3(D+L)(x,+2a)-0,    or    7"^^^^^ 

H-„«.  Si    x,+4a    M8D+3L) 

*^  y,'x,+3a    15(2D+Ly 

Caae  a.  If  L— }i>,  x^—ao,  and  therefore  the  two  central  chord  panel 
lengths  of  the  bow  are  horisontal. 

Also  ^'-1     ^--     ^-- 

^^'  y.    ^'    y.     6'    y.     49- 

If  L>  iD,  Xt  is  negative  and  the  depth  of  the  truss  might  be  diminished 
from  3  towards  the  centre. 

So  if  L>  4D,  z^  is  negative  and  the  depth  might  diminish  from  2  towards 
the  centre. 

If  L>  20D,  X,  is  negative  and  the  depth  might  diminish  from  1  towards  the 
centre. 

It  is  inadvisable,  however,  to  construct  a  truss  in  such  a  manner.' 

Case  b.  If  L^D^  ^**  ~94'  ^^^  ^^^  three  central  verticals  should  be  each 
made  of  the  same  length,  viz.,  yt.    Also, 

5^-^    and    5^.g. 
y,     22    ^""^    y,     35" 

The  calculations  will  be  the  same  if  the  truss  is  inverted,  snd  also  the 
depths  y„  i/^,  . . .  may  be  plotted  one  half  above  and  one  half  below  the  hori- 
zontal through  0. 

If  the  diagonals  in  Fig.  641  are  made  to  slope  in  the  opposite  direction, 
they  are  necessarily  in  tension. 

Ex.  10.  PauLts  truss  in  which  each  pond  length  of  the  how  is  to  he  sttbjected 
to  the  same  stress. 

Consider  an  eight-panel  truss.  Fig.  642,  each 
panel  length  being  a.  Let  pi,  p,,  p,,  p«  be  the 
perpendiculars  from  2, 3, 4,  5  upon  the  opposite 
chord  length,  inclined  to  the  vertical  at  angles 
a,  p^  Y,  d.  The  chord  stresses  are  greatest  when 
the  live  load  covers  the  whole  truss. 

Let  P  i'^D-^L)  be  the  panel  load;  and  let 
F  be  the  constant  force  in  each  panel  length  of  Fio.  642. 

the  bow.    The  reaction  at  1  »3iP.    Then 

..-,o      _    3iP'2a-P>a    3iP-3a-2P.|a     3iP.4a-3P-2a 
Pi  Pi  Pt  Pa 
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or 


Pi     Pi    P»     P«    ^«' 


defining  the  values  of  p„  p„  p,*  P4- 

Constniclion. — Through  1  draw  the  tangent  lA  to  the  circle  baring  2 
as  centre  and  pi  as  radius  to  meet  the  vertical  through  2  in  A. 

Through  A  draw  the  tangent  Ab  to  the  circle  with  2  as  centre  and  p,  as 
radius  to  meet  the  vertical  through  3  in  h. 

Through  b  draw  the  tangent  be  to  the  circle  with  4  as  centre  and  p,  as 
radius  to  meet  the  vertical  through  4  in  c. 

Through  c  draw  the  tangent  cd  to  the  circle  with  5  as  centre  and  p«  as 
radius  to  meet  the  vertical  through  5  in  d. 

Again,  if  y^,  y^,  y^,  and  y^  are  the  lengths  of  the  verticals, 

—  -tan  a --===;    — -— -tan^- ; 


Va*-p,^'        a 


p« 


^^^^-tanr-^^^^^^';    ^^lH^-tana-^^^!^. 
a  '  p^       *        a  p. 


If  in  any  panel,  e.g.,  the  3d,  Pt^a,  then 


a 


If  the  perpendiculars  are  increased  m  times,  then  F  is  diminished  m  tima, 
but  remains  unchanged  if  P  is  increased  m  times. 

7.  Single-  and  Double-intersection  Trusses. — Fig.  643  represents 
the  simplest  form  of  single-intersection  (or  Pratt)  truss;  i.e.,atnBS 


/ 

X 

\  / 

\j^ 

X 

X 

X 

Fig.  643. 

in  which  a  diagonal  crosses  one  panel  only.  It  may  be  constructed 
entirely  of  iron  or  steel,  or  miay  have  the  chords  and  verticals 
of  wood.  The  verticals  are  in  compression  and  the  diagonals  ifl 
tension.  The  angle-blocks  are  therefore  placed  above  the  top  and 
below  the  bottom  chord.  Comiter-braces,  shown  by  the  dotted 
diagonals,  are  introduced  to  withstand  the  effect  of  a  live  load. 

Fig.  644  shows  a  16-panel  deck  truss  of  the  Baltimore  type,  ha\'iDg 
straight  chords  and  subdivided  panels.  The  Petit  truss  is  similar, 
the   only  difference  being   that  one  of  its  chords  is  inclined.  A 
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14-paiiel  through  truss  of  the  Petit  type  is  represented  by  Fig.  645. 
Both  classes  of  truss  are  standard  forms  for  bridges  of  long  span. 
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Fig.  644. 


£x.  11.  7*Ae  str^aes  in  a  Baltimore  or  Petit  truss  may  he  easily  obtained 
qraphxcally.  Take,  for  example,  the  truss  represented  by  Fig.  644,  and  let  d 
and  I  be  the  panel  dead  and  live  loads  respectively. 


Fig.  645. 


Chord  Stresses. — The  stresses  in  the  chords  are  greatest  when  the  live 
load  I  is  concentrated  at  each  of  the  panel-points.    Taking  p'-d+l,  Fig.  646, 


Fig.  646. 

is  the  corresponding  stress  diagram,  in  which  XA  «*7ip,  and  AB^BC^ac^p. 
Then 

Al-52-7iptan/?;    C5«i>6-12iptan  ^;    ^,11 -l?',12-15ip  tan5; 
G,17=/f,18-16ip  tan  ^-X,23=L,24,  for  compression  chord; 
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and  Z7-X8-7ptan  ^;  X,13-X,14-12p  tan  6;  X,19-X.20-15ptan  ^for 
tension  chord. 
The  corresponding  chord  stresses  due  to  the  dead  and  live  loads  separately 

may  be  obtained  by  multiplying  these  results  by  the  ratio  —  and  -  respectively. 

Diagonal  Stresses. — (a)  Stresses  due  to  dead  load. 
XI ''lid seed;    Z3-7dsec5;    23 -i<i sec  5-69-12,16-18,21 -22,23; 
45 -5^  sec  5;    89 -5(2  sec  5;    10,11 -3i^  sec  5;    14,15«3d  sec  5; 

16,I7-lit{sec5;    20,21 -d  sec  5. 
Q))  Stresses  due  to  live  load.    Fig.  647  is  the  stress  diagram  for  the  truss 


jtyt?    vMk    n.ttj5 


on  the  assumption  that  it  is  acted  upon  by  an  arbitrary  vertical  reaction 
at  0  only     CaU  this  reaction  R,  so  that  XA  "R, 

On  the  same  scale  the  length  of  each  sloping  member  in  the  diagram  is 
R  sec  B,  and  R  b  the  length  of  each  vertical. 

For  the  live  load  I  concentrated  at  aU  the  panel-points,  at  all  the  panel- 
points  except  the  first,  at  all  the  panel-points  except  the  first  two,  three,  four, 
etc.,  the  corresponding  reactions  at  0  are: 

7*/,  W^,  W,  lil,  HI,  W,  m  W,  W,  f«,  «^,  i«,  M.  M  and  ^ 

Hence  the  maximum  live-load  tensile  stresses  in  the  mam  diagonals  are: 

XI  -  7il  sec  5;        X3  ^W  sec  d;       45  -  \il  sec  B;         89  ^W  sec  B; 
10,11 -W  sec  5;    14,15 -W  sec  5;    16,17 -«/ sec  5;    20,21 -f|/ sec  5; 

and  for  the  counters: 

10,13 -WZ  sec  tf;    16,19 -W  sec  5;    12,15 -H^  sec  5;    18,21 -W  sec  a,    ~ 

Also,  4,7  - A^  sec  B;    6,9  - A^  sec  B. 

Vertical  Stresses.— (a)  Stresses  due  to  dead  load.  It  is  assumed  that 
two  thirds  of  the  dead  load  Lb  concentrated  at  the  top  panel  and  one  third 
at  the  bottom.    Then,  for  the  subverticals, 

12-jd-56-ll,12-17,18,  and  are  compressions; 
78-id-13,l4-19,20,  and  are  tensions. 
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For  the  main  verticalsi 

34-6|d;    9,l0^^d;    15,16-'2|d;    21,22-l|d;  and  are  all  oompressioDS. 

(6)  Stresses  due  to  live  load.    For  the  subverticaU, 

12  *Z*56  "-11,12  «17,18,  and  are  all  compressions. 
78-0-13,14-19,20. 

For  the  main  verticals, 

34  -^V/^;    9,10  -H^;    15,16  -H^;    21,22  -f fZ,  and  are  all  compressions. 

Again,  when  the  live  load  covers  less  than  half  the  bridge, 

the  total  resultant  stress  in  22,23  -(Zfi  -^d)  sec  0; 
"      ''  ''  "     ''  26,27 -(|i/-lj<0  sec  ^; 

"      '*  *'  "    "  28,29-(ttZ-2Jd)sec^; 

"      ".        "  "     "  32,23 -a|Z-3id)  sec  ^; 

The  last  term  In  these  resultant  stresses  is  due  to  the  positive  dead-load 
shear  and  must  be  neutralized  by  the  negative  shear  due  to  the  live  load 
before  the  counters  begin  to  act. 

8.  Bowstring  Truss.  —  The  frame  represented  by  Fig.  648 
rests  upon  supports  at  A  and  B  and  consists  simply  of  a  curved 
member  ACB  with  its  ends  tied  together  by 
a  horizontal  chord  AB.  There  is  no  inter- 
mediate bracing  and  it  is  assumed  that 
deformation  is  prevented  by  the  stiffness  of 
the  bow.  F^«-  ^8. 

Let  AB^l,  and  let  the  chord  AB  cany  a  uniformly  distributed 
load  of  intensity  w.    Let  k  be  the  central  depth  of  the  frame. 

Consider  the  equilibrium  of  one  half  of  the  frame  between  A 
and  a  vertical  section  MN  immediately  on  the  right  of  the  crown  C. 

Let  H  be  the  horizontal  thrust  at  C,  and  T  the  horizontal  tension 
in  the  tie.    Then  ACD  is  kept  in  equilibrium  by  H,  T,  the  vertical 

reaction  -5-  at  A,  and  the  load  is  -2"  on  AD. 

Taking  moments  about  A, 
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Taking  moments  about  C, 


Thus, 


Tk^f^Hk. 


wP 


and  it  is  evident  that  the  horizontal  component  of  the  thrust  at 
every  point  of  the  bow  is  a  constant  quantity. 

Again,  if  x,  j/  are  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  P  with  respect  to  C, 

the  bending  moment  at  P"=~o\2'~y)  ""TI  2""^/ )  —T{k-x) 


X    ^ 


which  is  niZ  if  T=-^,  i.e.,  if  the  axis  of  the  bow  is  a  parabola. 

Fig.  649  represents  an  iV-panel  bowstring  truss  of  span  I  and  cen- 
tral depth  A,  the  axis  of  the  curved  member  being  a  parabola. 


Fig.  649. 


Let  L  be  the  panel  live  load  and  take  a  (  «^)  to  be  the  length 

of  a  panel. 

The  maximum  stress  in  the  nth  diagonal  is  a  tension  {  =  df^  when 
L  is  concentrated  at  each  panel-point  from  n-f  1  to  iV  — 1,  and  a 
compression  {dn)  when  L  is  concentrated  at  each  panel-point  from 
1  to  n. 

For  the  maximum  tension  consider  the  equilibrium  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  truss  between  A  and  a  vertical  section  immediately  on 
the  left  of  n  +  l  (or  Q),  and  let  the  tangent  at  P,  the  head  of  the 
vertical  PQ,  meet  the  horizontal  through  AmE  and  the  axis  of  the 
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parabola  in  T.    Let  x,y  he  the  coordinates  of  P  with  respect  to 
the  vertex  C    Then,  since 

h     P' 
EQ=QP  tanP7'C-.(A-x)^=-^. 

Again,  AE=EQ-(^-y)^^^, 

AS     2    ^       n+1 


Therefore 


and 


Eq      I  N-n-V 

I 

BE  _2'^y_N-n-l 
EQ      I  n+1    • 

2-y 


The  reaction  J2^  at  A  is  given  by 


RAl-iN  -n-l)L^^a-RANa, 


or  Ra  = 


2 
L  (JV-n-l)(.V-n) 


2  iST 

Draw  £F  at  right  angles  to  dn,  and  take  moments  about  E.    Then 

L  (N-n-l)(,N-n)AE 
°'    **"~2  N  EF 

L{N-n-\)(N-n)AE                L  (N-n)in+l) 
=-2 jf ^cosec^n-y n cosec  «,„ 

On  being  the  inclination  of  the  nth  diagonal  to  the  horizontal. 
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For  the  mftyimiiin  compression  {dn')  in  the  nth  diagonal,  con- 
sider the  equilibrium  of  the  portion  of  the  truss  between  MN  and  B, 
and  take  moments  again  about  E. 

The  reaction  22^  at  B  is  given  by 

T>    XT        7^+1  i>      ^  n(n+l) 

RBNa^nLr-^a       or        ^^^T""l\r — ^* 

Therefore  dn'EQ'  sm  fln  =  y  ^^^^W, 

,,     Ln(n+1)BJ^            ^      L  (i\r-n-l)n 
or        A*  =  2" — N — E^^^^^^  ^""^Y  "^ — N ^^^^®^  ** 

Hence,  if  every  panel-point  is  loaded,  the  resultant  stress  in  the 
nth  diagonal 

°dn-dn^=-2       jy   "Ki^^-n)(n+l)-(iV-n-l)nHycosecg,. 

The  vertical  component  of  this  stress  ^-x-  and  it  follows  that  when 

a  truss  of  this  type  carries  a  uniformly  distributed  load,  the  vertical 
component  of  the  stress  in  any  diagonal  is  a  constant  quantity  equal 
to  one  half  of  the  panel  load,  and  is  a  tension. 

Let  D  be  the  panel  dead  load.    Then 
the  maximum  tensile  stress  in  the  nth  diagonal 

and  the  maximiun  compressive  stress  in  the  nth  diagonal 
I     r,  ,  x^yj-n-l)n]cosec0n 

If  this  last  result  is  negative,  it  indicates  a  stress  of  the  same 
kmd  as  that  due  to  the  dead  load,  but  is  less  m  amount  and  is  con- 
sequently provided  for  by  the  ordinary  bracing. 

If,  however,  the  result  is  positive,  it  mdicates  that  the  resultant 
stress  is  of  an  opposite  kind  to  that  due  to  the  dead  load  and  must 
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be  provided  for  by  giving  the  members  affected  an  additional  sec- 
tional area  or  by  the  introduction  of  comiter-braces  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines,  which  will  evidently  be  in  tension  and  thus  every 
diagonal  becomes  a  tie.  In  precisely  the  same  manner  as  above 
it  may  be  easily  shown  that  the  stress  dn"  in  the  nth  "dotted" 
diagonal  is  given  by 


,     L(iy~n)(n-fl) 

On    »  2" JV ^^^^^  ^*  ' 


0n  being  the  inclination  of  the  diagonal  to  the  horizontal. 

Again,  the  maximum  live-load  stress,  Vn,  in  the  nth  vertical,  is 
a  compression  and  is  developed  when  L  is  concentrated  at  each 
panel-point  from  n+ltoiV— 1.  It  is  evidently  the  vertical  com- 
ponent of  the  correspondmg  stress  in  the  (n-l)th  diagonal.  This 
stress  can  be  determined  by  considering  the  equiUbrimn  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  truss  between  A  and  a  vertical  section  immediately  on 
the  left  of  n.    It  is  at  once  found  that 

L(iV-n-l)(iV-n)     n             ^         Ln(iV-n-l) 
d„_i  =  2 Jf W^  ^^^^   '^-^  "^  2 N ^^^^®^   *"^* 


Hence  Vn^dn-i  sm  ^n-i  =  g N • 

The  vertical  component  of  the  dead-load  stress  in  the  (n-l)th 
diagonal  is  a  tension  -^y  and  therefore  the  total  maximum  stress  in 

the  nth  vertical  due  to  both  dead  and  live  loads  =  rn+-;5—  D^Vn-7r. 

The  stress  is  consequently  a  compression  or  tension  according 
D 

BS   Vn>    or    < -g. 

If  the  truss  now  imder  consideration  is  inverted,  the  stresses 
are  reversed  in  kind  but  remain  the  same  in  magnitude.  The 
lenticular  truss  (Fig.  650)  is  a  combination  of  the  two  forms,  and 
the  most  important  example  in  practice  of  such  a  combination  is 
the  bowstring  suspension  bridge  erected  at  Saltash  (Eng.).     The 
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bow  is  a  wrought-iron  tube  of  elliptical  section,  and  is  strengthened 
at  intervals  by  diaphragms.  The  tie  consists  of  a  pair  of  chains. 
The  mathematical  analysis  of  the  stresses  in  the  several  members 
is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  simple  bowstring  truss. 


Fig.  650. 


First  assume  that  there  is  no  intermediate  bracing  and  that 
deformation  is  prevented  by  giving  the  bow  sufficient  rigidity.  If 
the  load  is  uniformly  distributed  and  of  intensity  w,  and  if  k  and  k^ 
are  the  central  depths  of  the  bow  and  tie  respectively,  then  the 
half  of  the  truss  between  A  and  a  vertical  section  MN  immediately 
on  the  right  of  the  crown  C  is  kept  in  equiUbrium  by  the  horizontal 
thrust  H  at  C,  the  horizontal  tension  T  at  D,  the  vertical  reaction 

•77-  at  A,  and  the  uniformly  distributed  load  -75-  between  A  and  MN. 

Taking  moments  about  C  and  D, 

r(A+A;')=^=^(*+A/), 


and  therefore 
If*=A/, 


rp_^       ^^ rr 


If  intermediate  bracing  is  introduced,  as  shown  in  Fig.  650,  the 
maximum  tension  (dn)  in  the  nth  diagonal  is  produced  when  the 
panel  live  load  L  is  concentrated  at  each  panel-point  from  n+1 
to  iV  — 1,  while  the  maximmn  compressive  stress  {dn)  in  the  same 
diagonal  is  due  to  a  panel  load  L  concentrated  at  each  panel-point 
from  1  to  n. 
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To  find  these  stresses,  consider  as  before  the  equilibrium  of 
each  of  the  two  portions  of  the  truss  made  by  a  vertical  plane  MN 
immediately  on  the  left  of  the  (n+l)th  vertical  PQ.  The  two 
tangents  at  P  and  Q  meet  in  a  point  E  in  the  horizontal  through 

A,  the  distance  ER  being  — ^— ,  where  x  is  the  horizontal  distance 

of  PQ  from  the  vertex  of  each  parabola. 

Let  p  =  perpendicular  from  E  upon  nth  diagonal. 

For  maximum  tension  in  nth  diagonal,  consider  equilibrium 
of  portion  of  truss  between  A  and  MN,  and  let  R  be  the  reaction 
at  A.    Then 

RNa=^{N-n-\)La—^a,    or    R^-^^  — —  jfj • 

Also,  ^^=— 2r"=iV-.2n-2' 

and 

La{N-n){N-n'-\)  LajN -n){N -n'-\){n-\-iy 

^"P""  2  N  ^^^     2  N{N-2n-2) 

For  maximum  compression  in  nth  diagonal,  consider  the  equi- 
librium of  the  portion  of  the  truss  between  B  and  MN,  and  let  ft' 
be  the  reaction  at  B. 

rr.,  r»/xr      n(n  +  l)-  -,,    Ln(n+1) 

Then  R'Na^   '  ^      La,   or    ^  ==2"JV     ' 


and 


(1+?^)' 


2a;         '*.iV-2n-2* 


Therefore         dn'p-R'BE^-j      N{N_2n-2)     ' 
Hence     p(d»-d„')=Y      iV-2n-2      * 
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Let  On  be  iDcIiiiati<m  of  nth  diagcxial  to  the  tangent  at  Q,  and 
let  a«  be  the  an^  between  EQ  and  the  verticaL 


Then 
But 


p-'EQmnOn'^ERmnanmkOn. 


La 
Hence  d,-d,'=— coeeca«coeectf». 

Thus  the  vertical  component  of  the  diagonal  stress 

La  cosCdn—dn)    La,    ^  ^  ^      ^x 

2  sin  an  sm  (7m      2  ^  »      / 

If  an  =  90^,  this  component =-5-,  as  before. 

Bowstring  trusses  of  the  type  just  described  are  now  rarely 
used^  but  it  is  a  common  practice  to  specify  that  the  panel-points 
in  one  of  the  chords  are  to  lie  in  the  arc  of  a  parabola,  the  portions 
of  the  chord  between  consecutive  panel-points  being  straight.  The 
determination  of  the  stresses  in  this  case  is  very  simple  and  is  best 
made  by  the  graphical  method.  With  a  truss  of  this  type  the 
diagonals  are  unstrained  under  a  uniformly  distributed  load,  and 
only  come  into  play  when  a  live  load  crosses  the  bridge.  Take, 
for  example,  a  ten-panel  truss.  Fig.  651,  with  panel  dead  and  li\*e 


loads  of  D  and  L  respectively.  The  upper  ends  of  the  verticals 
are  in  the  arc  of  a  parabola  with  its  vertex  at  the  highest  panel- 
point. 
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Fig.  652  is  the  dead-load  stress  diagram  and  the  diagonal  stressed 
are  evidently  nil.  The  maximum  stresses  in 
the  chords  are  also  produced  when  the  live 
load  covers  the  whole  bridge,  i.e.,  is  uniformly 
distributed,  and  the  magnitude  of  these  live-load 
stresses  may  be  found  from  the  dead-loadnstress 
diagram  by  multiplying  the  corresponding  chord 

stress  by  the  ratio  —.  The  total  maximmn  chord 


D 


Fio.  652. 


ABC 


X<^ 


stresses  may  be  f  oimd  by  using  the  ratio 

as  the   multiplier. 

For  each  diagonal  and  vertical  (excepting  the  vertical  next  a 
support)  there  is  a  different  end  reaction.  Assume  that  a  constant 
reaction  of  1000  units  at  the  left  support  is  the  only  load  on  the 
truss,  then  the  corresponding  stress  diagram  is  that  shown  by  Fig. 
653,  and  the  stress  in  the  diagonals  and  verticals  due  to  the  assumed 
reactions  can  be  easily  scaled  off. 

Again,   the  reactions  at  the  left  sup- 
port are 

jq9X5,  jQ8X4i,  j^7X4,  ^^6X3^,  J^^XS, 

—4X2^,  rQ3X2,  TQ2Xli,  TqIXI, 

FiQ.  653.  when  L  is  concentrated  at  the  panel-points  2 

to  9,  3  to  9,  4  to  9,  5  to  9,  6  to  9,  7  to  9,  8  to  9,  and  9,  respectively. 
Then 

the  actual  stress  in  a  member the  actual  reaction 

the  stress  due  to  the  assiuned  reaction  ~  the  assiuned  reaction* 

Again,  it  can  be  easily  shown  analytically  that  the  diagonal  stress 
in  an  iV-panel  truss  under  a  imiformly  distributed  panel  load  is  nU^ 

Let  p,  5  be  the  lengths  of  the  nth  and  (n+l)th  verticals,  ancl 
let  X  be  the  horizontal  distance  of  the  latter  from  the  vertex. 

Let  the  sloping  chord  member  in  the  nth  panel  meet  the  hori- 
zontal through  A  in  E,  and  take  AE^z. 


ahdfh 

:    n 

p          *" 

^^ 

\ 

\ 

^ 

\ 

\ 

^ 

Then 


*=(f-n-l)a, 
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also 

Hence 

and 
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g=A(l-^')=^(n+l)(iV-n-l), 


,  /      4x  +  o\      4k    ...      . 
g+(n+l)a_a_(n+l)(iV--n-l) 


25=a- 


n(n+l) 

i\r-2n-r 


Fio.  654. 
If  p  is  the  perpendicular  from  E  upon  dn, 

where  P  is  the  panel  load  and  R  is  the  reaction  at  A  -- 


N-1 


P. 


Hence 

dnP-P 
and  therefore 


n(rH-l)  /n+1  nn  +  1    \1     ^ 


iV~l   n(nH-l) 
2 


dn  =  0. 


9.  Bowstring  Girder  with  Isosceles  Bracing. 

Diagonal  stresses  due  to  the  dead  load. — Under  a  dead  load  the 
parabolic  bow  is  equilibrated  and  the  tie  is  subjected  to  a  uniform 
tensile  stress  equal  in  amount  to  the  horizontal  thrust  at  the  croini. 
The  braces  merely  serve  to  transmit  the  load  to  the  bow  and  are 
all  ties. 

Let  Ti,  72  be  the  tensile  stresses  in  the  two  diagonals  meeting 
at  any  panel-point  n.  Let  0n,  On'  be  the  mclinations  of  the  diagonals 
to  the  horizontal. 
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Let  JO  be  the  dead  weight  concentrated  at  each  panel-point. 
Since  the  stress  in  the  tie  is  the  same  from  end  to  end,  Ti,  T2 
and  D  are  in  equilibrium. 

^  ,  „  DcOBdn'  J      -,  DcO8  0n 

Therefore     ^1"°^:^  ^    ,n  ,\    and    ^2=' »^  .^   ,r>  ry 

DicLgonal  stress  due  to  the  live  load  (L). — Let  dn,  dn  be  the  diagonal 
stresses  at  the  nth  panel-point.     Let  x  be  the  horizontal  distance  of 


Fig.  666. 

p  from  the  vertex  C,  afid  let  the  tangent  at  p  meet  the  horizontal 
AB'm  E.    Then 


Also, 


I 


I 


I     I 


I 


-(«-i)»7    and    a;-ivr=o-(«+i)A?; 


dn  is  the  maximvm  tensile  stress-  when  L  is  concentrated  at  all  the 
panel-points  from  n  to  N  —  1. 

The  corresponding  reaction  at  A=-n  -j^ -. 

Consider  the  equilibrium  of  the  portion  of  the  truss  between  A 
and  a  vertical  section  immediately  on  the  right  of  p.  Taking 
moments  about  E, 

,     „     .    ^      L(N-nKN-n  +  l)      ,_ 
dn-En  sm  e„=-- ^-j^ --AE. 


Therefore     dn- 


L  (N-n)(N-n+l)  AE  cosec  g« 


N 


AE+nj^ 
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and  the 'angle  6n  is  given  by 

dn  is  the  maximum  compressive  stress  when  L  is  concentrated  at 
all  the  panel-points  from  1  to  n-1. 

The  corresponding  reaction  at  jB  is  now=^ — tt — . 

Consider  the  equilibrium  of  the  portion  of  the  truss  between  B 
and  a  vertical  section  immediately  on  the  right  of  p.  Taking 
moments  about  E, 

dn-Snsin0n=|'^^^W 
Therefore  dn = ■; 


N 

Again,  dn  is  the  m^aximum  tensile  stress  when  L  is  concentrated 
at  every  panel-point  from  1  to  n. 

The  corresponding  reaction  at  -B=y — j^ — . 

Consider  the  equilibrium  of  the  portion  of  the  truss  between  B 
and  a  vertical  section  immediately  on  the  left  of  q.  Let  the  tangent 
at  q  meet  the  horizontal  AB  in  E\    Taking  moments  about  E', 

,    Lnin-hDBE'coaecdr/ 
AE'^n^ 

^here  aE'^'—^,        ^^^-gT^' 


and 


I  I 


The  angle  0n'  is  given  by  tan0n'  =  ---p(l-p- ). 

dn   is  the  maximum  compressive  stress  when  L  is  concentrated 
at  all  the  panel-points  from  n  +  1  to  ^  —  1. 
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The  corresponding  reaction  at  A=—  ^^ ^^ -. 

Consider  the  equiUbrium  of  the  portion  of  the  truss  between 
A  and  a  vertical  section  immediately  on  the  left  of  q.  Taking 
moments  about  E', 


dj 


/  ^ 


L{N-n)(N-n-l)  AE' coeecun 

L 


On' 


N 


AE'+nj^ 


It  is  a  common  practice  to  require  that  the  panel-points  in  the 
curved  chord  lie  in  a  parabola  and  that  the  portions  of  the  chord 
between  'consecutive  panel-points  are  straight.  The  maximum 
stresses  in  the  several  members  can  then  be  easily  determined  graph- 


Fig.  656. 


Fig.  657. 


^ 

act 

0               k 

m 

%^^^ 

^\ 

AA 

/ 

Fig.  658. 

ically.  Fig.  667  is  the  stress  diagram  for  the  dead  weight  upon 
the  truss  represented  by  Fig.  656.  The  chord  stresses  are  greatest 
when  the  live  load  covers  the  whole  truss,  and  therefore  the  same 
diagram  gives  the  maximum  chord  stresses  due  to  the  live  load  or 
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the  maximum  chord  stresses  due  to  the  combined  dead  and  live  loads 
by  multiplying  the  corresponding  stresses  obtained  from  the  dead- 
load  diagram  by  j^  or      p.    ,  respectively. 

Again,  assuming  that  a  single  vertical  reaction  XAj  at  the  left 
support,  is  the  only  force  acting  upon  the  truss.  Fig.  658  is  the 
stress  diagram  from  which  the  maximum  stresses  in  the  diagonals 
can  at  once  be  found.    Thus 

acUwl  stress  e/= actual  corresponding  end  reaction X-| — Jf,     ^  y j. 

Ex.  12.  Given  a  through  eight-panel  truss  of  80  //.  span  and  10  ft  rise,  with 
a  parabolic  compression  chord,  the  panel  live  and  dead  loads  being  10  and  5  tons 
respectively  and  the  bradng^  isoscdes  as  in  Fig.  656;  find  the  maximum  stresses 
in  the  Sd  and  4th  diagonals, 

L -10  tons;    iV-8;    n-2;    Z-80ft.;    Jb-lOft. 

diia  A  maximum  tension  when  j;  »25  ft.    Then,  Fig.  655, 

AE'^ih.    and    BE^^iit.; 

tan^«-H;    ^«-50**38';    cosec^t- 1.2935. 

Therefore 

^  .  ^       .     10  6X7   4iXl.2935     .^.  ^ 

d^imax.  tens,)^^^-      ^^^^    -6.24  tons 

N     10  2X1  84^X1.2935     ^_^ 
and  dt{max,  eomp.)  — —  — ^    rrr —5.58  tons, 

d%'  is  a  maximum  tension  when  :r— 15  ft.    Then 

AE' - W  ft.,    BE'-i^^  ft.;  ' 

tan^.'-H;    0/-59°48';    cosec  ^a'-l.lST- 
Therefore 

,  ,,         ^      ,     10  2x3  Hi^Xl.157    ,^^^^ 
dn'imax.  tens.)  --  —      j^^_^20     "^^'^^  ^^ 

i 

J                   ^  //                   X     10  ^X5  WX1.157      .,  _.^ 
and  df/(max.  comp.)  -  —  — iJ^^26~  '^^'^^  ^^' 
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For  the  dead  load  stresses 

5  cos  59<>  48^ 
'"sin  110°  26' 

Therefore         T^  -2.684  tons 


and    Tj- 
and 


5  cos  50°  38' 


sin  110°  26'* 
r.  =3.38  tons. 


lo.  Three-hinged  Bridge. — Fig.  659  represents  two  bridge-trusses 
hinged  to  the  abutments  at  A  and  B,  and  also  hinged  at  an  inter- 
mediate point  C.  An  objection  to  this  type  of  truss  is  the  large 
deflection  due  to  the  hinge  at  C,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  has  the 
advantage  of  eliminating  temperature  stresses.  If  the  trusses  are 
inverted,  the  bridge  is  then  of  the  suspension  type.  The  stresses 
remain  the  same  in  magnitude,  but  are  reversed  in  kind. 


*^H 


Fio.  659. 


Any  weight  P  concentrated  as  in  Fig.  659  produces  a  reaction 
at  A  which,  to  prevent  rotation  at  the  hinges  A  and  0,  must  pass 
along  AOj  intersecting  the  direction  of  P  in  M.  Then,  for 
equilibrium,  the  reaction  at  B  must  pass  through  M,    Hence — 

First.  Every  load  on  the  horizontal  member  EF  induces  a  stress 
in  the  sloping  member  AO,  but  has  no  effect  upon  the  horizontal 
member  CD  or  upon  the  bracing  connecting  CD  with  AO. 

So  every  load  on  the  horizontal  member  CD  affects  only  the 
sloping  member  BO. 

Second,  If  P  is  the  resultant  of  a  number  of  loads  on  EF,  then 
BM  is  the  direction  of  the  resultant  reaction  at  JS,  and  the  loads 
on  the  left  of  K  tend  to  produce  rotation  from  left  to  right,  while 
those  on  the  right  of  K  tend  to  produced  rotation  from  right  to  left, 
K  being  evidently  the  point  of  no  moment. 
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For  equilibrium  of  left  portion,  taking  moments  about  A, 

Va-Hb^O. 
For  equilibrium  of  right  portion,  taking  moments  about  B, 
Vd+He-Pf^O. 
Also,  7i-7=0    and    V2  +  V=P. 

These  four  equations  give  H,  V,  Vi,  and  V2. 

Note. — H  and  V  are  horizontal  and  vertical  components  of  reac- 
tion at  0;  H  and  Vi  are  horizontal  and  vertical  components  of  reac- 
tion B.t  A;  H  and  V2  are  horizontal  and  vertical  components  of 
reaction  at  B. 

Ex.  13.  To  find  point  in  CD  at  which  a  weight  Q  must  he  concentrated  to 

make  the  B.M.  at  j  from  C  equal  to  nil. 

The  resultant  reaction  at  A  must  necessarily  pass  through  the  point  in 
question,  and  its  direction  intersects  the  reaction  along  BO,  arising  from  Q, 
in  a  point  N.    Then  Q  must  be  vertically  below  N.    Also, 


6+c 


and    ^a-y--(«+c)--|— ^y+c|» 


an  equation  giving  y.  ^ 

Ex.  14.  Three-^tinged  bridge-trusses  with  horizontal  top  chords,  straight  slop* 
ing  lower  chords,  of  the  dimensions  and  loaded  as  in  Fig.  660. 

tan^-J;    cota=|;    cot/?-f;    cotr'-2;    cot  ^-6. 

Dead4oad  Stresses. — Since  the  dead  load  is  symmetrically  distributed,  the 


l-koB         %4€m         t4«n         Um»  If*  l^         t4pii« 


vAum 


Fig.  660. 


vertical   reaction  V  at  each  side  support  is  8  tons,  and  there  is  no  vertical 
shear  at  the  central  hinge. 
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Galling  H  the  horbontal  reaction  at  the  hinges  and  taking  moments  about 


^-ffXl3i +8x20-0,    or    £f-12ton8. 

Fig.  661,  the  stress  diagram  for  the  dead-load  stresses,  can  now  be  drawn. 
The  live  load  is  three  times  the  dead  load,  and  hence,  when  the  live  load  covers 
the  whole  bridge,  the  corresponding 

stresses  in  the   several  members  are     ^^  "*^  '^^ 

three  times  the  stresses  due  to  the  dead 
load. 

Method  of  Sections. — For  the  chords 
and  diagonals  consider,  successively, 
the  equiUbrium  of  portions  of  the  truss 
between  the  central  hinge  and  ver- 
tical sections  in  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  and 
4th  panels. 

For  the  verticals  consider,  succes- 
sively, the  equilibrium  of  portions  of 
the  truss  between  the  central  hinge 
and  sloping  sections  between  the  1st  and  2d,  2d  and  3d,  3d  and  4th  diagonals. 
For  horizontal  chord  panel  stresses  take  moments  about  the  foot  of  a  vertical. 
**    sloping  "        "  **  "         "  **       *'  top    **         ** 

**  stresses  in  diagonals  and  verticals  take  moments  about  the  point  S,  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  two  chords  produced.  If  x  is  the  horizontal  dis- 
tance of  the  point  from  the  central  hinge, 

«+40    15    ^         ,  _.^ 
-7T-9    and    «— 5  ft. 

Then,  denoting  tensions  by  T  and  compressions  by  C,  the  stresses  in  tons 
are  given  by 

BLllJ-^.10-2(10+20)-lX30        -  30  and    BL-2KC); 
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iCX.15co8^--»lJ+3-2-20  +  lX40 
ii:L.45  sin  a ---^IJ +3-2-25 +  1X5 
CiV-8J--»-6J +2X10 -1X20 
XMllJcos^-Zf  1^+2. 2. 15+1x30 
MNS5  sin  p^  -if  1^+2.220  +  1  X5 
2)P.5-£f.3J-lX10 
XO'Si'  cos^-     /flJ+2xlO  +  lX20- 
OP-25    sinr --^•1}+2X15  +  1X5  - 
E/2  1J-0 

XQ'5coBe»Hli-^lXlO 
Q«15sina--H.U+lX5 
ilfL-35--/f.U+3-2. 25  +  1X5 
OiV-25--i/lJ  +  2.2. 20  +  1X5 
(?P15---»-li +2X15  +  1X5 
i2F.5-lX5 


-180 

-135 

-  40 

-110 

-  65 

-  30 

-  60 

-  15 

-  30 

-  15 

-135 

-  65 

-  15 

-     5 

XA:-12secfl-4VT0(O; 

/rL-3cosec  a=\/85(r); 

CAT -4J(0; 

Xilf  -  V  eec  *  -  VViO(C) ; 
JIf JV  -  V-co8ec^-J|V61(r) ; 

Z)P-6(0;  _ 

XO-Vaecfl-V'v'KKC); 
OP-f  coeecr-fV^r); 
ER-0; 

XQ-6  8ec«-2\/ro(C); 
QR  -  -coeeca  -  -\/37(0; 
3fL-3f(C); 
CW-2|(0; 
QP-UQ; 
RF  ~liO. 
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II.  Live  Loads, — Every  load  on  the  right  truss  induces  a  stress  alon^ 
the  sloping  chord  of  the  left  truss  and  therefore  affects  the  members  of  this 
chord  only.  For  all  other  members  of  the  left  truss  the  stresses  remain  the 
same  whether  the  right  truss  is  loaded  or  unloaded. 

The  panel  live  load  is  6  tons,  or  three  times  the  panel  dead  load.  The 
values  of  V  and  H  for  any  distribution  of  the  load  may  be  easily  foimd  by 
the  method  already  described. 

Maximum  Stresses  in  Sloping  Chords, — The  moments  of  the  stresses  in 
XK,  XM,  XO,  and  XQ,  with  reference  to  the  points  1,  2,  3,  and  4  respect- 


i 

^EP?=*<i<G 

^ 

^ 

FiQ.  662. 


ively,  are  severally  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  moments  with  reference  to 
the  same  points  of  the  resultant  reactions  through  a.  If  a  reaction  passes 
through  a  panel-point  in  the  upper,  chord,  its  moment  with  respect^  to  this 
point  is  nil,  and  therefore  the  resulting  stress  induced  in  the  corresponding 
member  of  the  sloping  chord  is  also  nil. 

Let  cb  produced  meet  al ,  a2,  a3,  a4  produced  in  the  points  ni,  n„  n„  n^. 
The  reaction  at  c»  due  to  a  load  vertically  below  Wa  evidently  passes  through 
2  and  has  no  moment  about  2,  so  that  the  corresponding  stress  in  XM  is 
nil.  Similarly  loads  at  1,  c„  and  c^,  respectively,  produce  no  corresponding 
stresses  in  XK,  XO,  and  XQ,  Hence 
all  loads  on  the  right  of  1  tend  to  produce  rotation  from  left  to  right  and 

induce  compression  in  XK; 
all  loads  on  the  right  of  c»  tend  to  produce  rotation  from  left  to  right  and 

induce  compression  in  XM ; 
all  loads  on  the  right  of  c,  tend  to  produce  rotation  from  left  to  right  and 

induce  compression  in  XO  ; 
all  loads  on  the  right  of  c^  tend  to  produce  rotation  from  left  to  right  and 

induce  compression  in  XQ ; 
all  loads  on  the  left  of  1  tend  to  produce  rotation  from  left  to  right  and 

induce  tension  in  XK; 
all  loads  on  the  left  of  c,  tend  to  produce  rotation  from  left  to  right  and 

induce  tension  in  XM; 
all  loads   on  the  left  of  c,  tend  to  produce  rotation  from  left  to  right  and 

induce  tension  in  XO ; 
all  loads  on  the  left  of  e^  tend  to  produce  rotation  from  left  to  right  and 

induce  tension  in  XQ, 
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Panel-points 

Member. 

LoAded  for 
Max.  Strew. 

Maximxim  Stresses. 

XK 

1  to  10 

V-O;     //-36; 
XiT. 15  cos  tf-//. 11  +  4.6. 20 

and 

XK  -  12V^  tons  -  max.  comp. 

XK 

0 

V-0;    «-0; 

XM 

3  to  10 

XAf. Ill  cos  tf-J/.l|+K^36+2. 6.15+3X30 

and 

XAf-W'^^  tons -max.  comp. 

XM 

1  to  2 

V--*;     /f-2i; 
XM.  HI  cos  tf-  ->/.  1|-  F.30 

and 

XM'-kl^yTQ  tons -max.  lenM. 

xo 

4  to  10 

V-2i.     /f-29i: 
X0.8I  cos  d^H.  1|+  K. 20+6X10+3X20 

and 

XO--4i>  >/l0  tons -max.  comp. 

xo 

ItoS 

X0.8|co8«--//.'l|-F^ 

and 

XO  -  U^IO  tons  -  max.  Un9. 

XQ 

6  to  10 

F-4*:     //-22*; 
XQ.5  cos  tf;-^.l|+K. 10  +  3X10 

and 

XQ  —  vVlO  tons  —  max.  comp. 

XQ 

1  to  4 

X0.6co8«--S'.l|-F.10 

and 

XQ-i>/lO  tons -max.  tens. 

Hence 

total  maximum  stress  XK  -  4vTo  +  12vlo  -  16 vfo  tons; 

"    XM-VvIo+w-vio-Wvlo   " 
"    XO  -vVio+w^/io-Wv^   " 

"     XQ  -  2\/lO+  Vvlo^Vv^lO"    *' 

These  stresses  are  all  compressions  and  there  are  never  any  tensile  stresses 
in  any  member  of  the  sloping  chords. 

Maximum  Live-load  Stresses  in  Members  of  Horizontal  Chord, — The  loads 
at  2,  3,  4  combined,  severally,  with  the  corresponding  reactions  along  c&, 
tend  to  cause  a  rotation  from  right  to  left  with  respect  to  the  points  p,  q,  r, 
respectively,  and  this  tendency  must  be  equilibrated  by  a  tendency  of  the 
stresses  in  the  members  12,  23,  34  to  cause  rotation  from  left  to  right,  with 
respect  to  the  same  points.  The  stresses  in  these  members  are  therefore 
always  compressive  and  are  greatest  when  the  live  load  covers  the  left  truss. 

These  stresses,  again,  are  unaffected,  as  already  shown,  by  loads  on  the 
right  truss  which  produce  reactions  along  ab  only.  It  may  therefore  be 
assumed  that  the  truss  is  loaded  or  imloaded.  Assuming  that  the  live  load 
covers  the  whole  bridge,  the  maximum  compressive  stresses  in  12,  23,  34  are 
three  times  the  corresponding  stresses  due  to  the  dead  load.    Thus 

max.  BL  -3  X2t  -  74  tons; 

"     Z)P-3X6  -18     " 
"     ER  -0 
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As  a  verification,  find  CN  on  the  assumption  that  the  right  truss  is  un« 
loaded.    Then 

F.40+£ri3i-4. 6-20-480,    or    3F+^-36J 

F.40--Bri3i-0,  or    ZV-H^O. 

Therefore  7-6  tons    and    fl^- 18  tons. 

Hence  CiV-8i-y-20+/f-6i-610-3-20-120, 

and  CAT-W  "14.4  tons. 

Maximum  Live4oad  Stresses  in  Diagonals. — Assume  right  truss  unloaded, 
as  the  loads  on  this  truss  produce  reactions,  along  ab  only  and  do  not  affect 
the  diagonal  stresses. 

Let  the  horizontal  and  sloping  chords  be  produced  to  meet  in  the  point 
S,  Fig.  660,  which  is  5  ft.  from  the  panel-point  5.  Then  the  stresses  in  the 
several  diagonals  are  obtained  by  taking  moments  about  S.  These  stresses 
are  tabulated  as  follows: 


Table  of 

Maximum  LrvE-LOAD  Stresses  in  Diaoonai;b. 

Member. 

Panel-pointa 
Loaded  for 
Max.  Stress. 

Maximum  Stresaee. 

KL 

2  to  5 

y-6;    ^-18; 
KLAb  Bin  a-3.6.26+3X5-H,l*-  F.6 

KL 

1 

and 

JiCL-|v^85  tons -max.  teM. 

MN 

3to6 

F-5i;    ^-16i; 
JlfAr.35  8in/9-2.6.20  +  3X6-H.l*-F.5 

MN 

2 

and 

MN'-H'^^l  tons -max.  teM, 
V-f;    jff-2*: 

OP 

4to5 

and 

MN  -  ^  v^  tons  -  max.  comp. 

OP. 25  sin  r-6.15  +  3X5-jy.l*-F.6 

OP 

2to8 

and 

0/*-fJ>/6  tons -max.  ten*. 

V-2i;    //-6f: 
OP.26  8inj;-//.l|+F.6 

QR 
QR 

6 
2to4 

and 
and 

OP'^'fo'^b  tons -max.  comp. 

V-U;    ^-44: 
OJ2.15  8ina-3.5-H.l|-V.6 

F-4*;     H-13i; 
Qi2.15sin«-^.1|+F.5 

and 

QR  -  3  v^  tons  -  max.  ccmp. 

Hence  the  total  maximum  stresses  in  tons  are 

KL^  ♦x/SSH- |\/85=J^\/85,  a  tension; 
MN^Hy/oi  +H'^6r-W'^6r,  a  tension; 
OP--  f  jvT  +  |n/5  -HV'S,  a  tension; 
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and  OP^-f^y/b  -  }VT  --^  Vs^  a  compression; 
QR^Z  n/37 - ( - V37)  -4N/37,  a  compression. 

Maximum  Live4oad  Stresses  in  Vertieals, — It  is  assumed  that  there  are 
no  loads  on  the  right  truss,  as  such  loads  produce  reactions  along  db  only  and 
do  not  therefore  affect  the  stresses  in.  the  verticals.  Thus,  from  the  right 
truss,  y-40-i/13i-0,  or  ^-3V. 

The  sloping  planes  (Method  of  Sections,  p.  733)  divide  the  loads  on  the  left 
truss  into  two  groups.  The  group  on  the  right  combined  with  the  correspond- 
ing reaction  along  cb  tends  to  produce,  wUk  respect  to  the  point  S,  a  rotation 
from  right  to  left  which  must  be  equilibrated  by  an  equal  tendency  to  rotation 
from  left  to  right  due  to  a  compressive  stress  in  the  vertical  cut  by  the  sloping 
plane.  So  the  stress  in  this  vertical  developed  by  the  group  on  the  left  must 
be  &  tension. 


Table  of  IIaximum  Vertical  Stresses. 

Panel-points 

Member. 

Loaded  for 
Max.  Stran. 

Maximum  StreMee. 

AK 

lto6 

F-6;    H-18; 
i4JC.46-4.6.26-H.lf 

and 

^iC  — 12  tone— max.  eomp. 

AK 

0 

0 

LM 

2to6 

F-6;    H-18: 
L3f.36-3.6.26  +  3.5-H.l|-F.6 

LM 
NO 

1 
3  to  5 

and 

XAf-llf  tons- max.  eomp. 
F-5i;    H-16*; 

JVO.25-2.6.20  +  3.5-if.l*-F.5 

and 

iVO-S^  tona-max  eomp. 

NO 

2 

F-f;     ^-2i; 
JV0.26-^.1|  +  F.6 

and 

NO — A  tons  »>  max  ton$. 

PQ 

4  to  5 

F-3f:    ^-lli: 
PO.  16-6. 15+3.6-^.  1I-F.5 
PQ — 4^^  tons  -  max  eomp. 

F-2i:    H"^; 

and 

PQ 

2to3 

P9.15-^.l*+F.6 
FQ-li  tons-max.  tono. 

and 

RF 

5 

F-U:    ^-4*; 
«5.5-3.5 

and 

125-3  tons — max.  eomp. 

RP 

2to4 

F-4i:    //-13*; 

and 

PO.5-0 

p5-o. 

Hence  the  total  maximum  stresses  are 

iijRL-4  +12   —16  tons,  a  compression ; 
LAf«3|  +  lU-"15f    ** 
i\ro-2|+  StV=iaA  " 

andPQ-1-li--     \    "     a  tension; 
RF^l   +3-4      " 


Graphical  Method, — It  is  much  better,  however,  to  use  the  graphical  method 
in  the  determination  of  the  stresses  in  trusses  of  this  t3rpe.    The  following 
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B      1 

C     ,      D     .    E»   , 

^ 

^ 

— ^ 1 

Fig.  663. 


Fig.  664. 


Fig.  666. 


}4- 4V<- ♦ 

Y.  L ABto 


Fig.  666. 


N  P      Y'       CDEFR 

Fig.  667 


mKopqi^ 


Fig.  668. 


Fig.  660. 
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table  and  diagrams  give  the  stresses  corresponding  to  the  different  distribu* 
tions  of  load : 


Fig.  664. 

Fis.  666. 

Fiff.  666. 

Fig.  667. 

Fig.  660. 

Fig.  668. 

Fig.  669. 

Member. 

3<  at  5. 

6<at4. 

6(at3. 

6<at2. 

3<  at  1. 

Loads 
6tpl0. 

Loads 
1  to  10. 

/f-4J. 

K-2*. 

F-U. 
//-4f. 

»-li. 

F-0, 

V-6. 

V-24. 

//-O. 

H-1&. 

^-36. 

XX 

-|Vl0 

-jvlo 

-|v^lO 

-fvlfO 

0 

-6>/l0 

-12>/l0 

XM 

-|Vlo 

-tiv^ 

-A^^ 

H^lo 

0 

-6^10 

-  Vv^lO 

XO 

-|vlo 

-fi^^ 

Av^p 

A^^ 

0 

-6vl0 

-Vv^lO 

if. 

0 

-\f' 

i^/^ 

=il 

0 
0 

-6Vlo 
0 

-6vlo 
-71 

CN 

0 

-31 

-74 

0 

0 

-HI 

DP 

0 

-9 

-6 

-3 

0 

0 

-18 

ER 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

KL 

0 

Av^ 

?v^ 

ft^^ 

0 

0 

?v^85    . 

MN 

0 

n^ei 

Hv^i 

-,a,>^i 

0 

•0 

«vTi 

OP 

0 

H^^ 

-jVs- 

-AvT 

0 

0 

t^/r 

Tk 

0 

-iv^ 

-}V^ 

-iV37 

0 

0 

-3V37 

0 

-1 

-3 

=a 

-3 

0 

-12 

LM 

0 

-H* 

=11 

0 

0 

-lU 

NO 

0 

-2>, 

H 

0 

0 

-71 

^ 

0 

-4 

+  1 

0 

0 

-3 

-3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-3 

II.  Three-hinged  Bridge  (arched  or  suspension)  with  the  panel- 
points  of  the  curved  chord  in  the  arc  of  a  parabola  having  its 
vertex  at  the  central  hinge. 


Fig.  670. 

Let  the  whole  bridge  be  covered  with  a  uniformly  distributed 
load  of  intensity  w.  There  is  no  shear  at  the  central  hinge,  but 
merely  a  horizontal  reaction  H. 

Let  h  be  the  stress  at  any  point  P  in  the  horizontal  chord,  ver- 
tically above  the  point  Q  in  the  bow,  whose  vertical  and  horizontal 
distances  from  the  central  hinge  are  x  and  y  respectively,  a  being 
the  central  depth  of  the  bridge. 

Take  moments  about  Q.    Then 


h(a+x)=^Hz — I 
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But 
Therefore 


y'- 


and 


wP 


^     wP      wP      ^ 


If  the  triisses  are  inverted,  the  bridge  is  one  of  the  ordinary 
suspension  t)rpe. 

Thus  under  a  uniformly  distribiUed  load  h  is  nil  and  there  is  no 
stress  in  the  horizontal  chard. 

Ex.  14.  A  three-hinged  eight-pond  truss  of  80  ft.  span,  15  ft.  deep  at  the 
supports,  1}  ft  deep  at  the  centre,  and  with  the  lower-chord  panelrpointe  lying  in  a 
parabola  having  its  vertex  at  the  central  hinge.  The  panel  dead  and  live  loads 
are  2  and  6  tonsjespectivdy.  Fig.  671. 

Then  56-lJft.,    4r«5ft.,    3(r-2ift.,    2p-9Jft.,    and    la-15ft. 

Also,  cot  a  -f,,    cot  /? - A»    cot  r  -i,    cot  ^  -^V* 

Stress  diagram  for  a  uniformly  distributed  load. 

ttaM    tti 


H-U 


Fig.  671. 

Fig.  672  is  the  stress  diagram  for  a  uniformly  distributed  panel  dead 
load  of  2  tons.  The  stresses  in  similar  members  for  a  panel  Uve  load  of 
6  tons  are,  of  course,  three  times  the  corresponding  stresses  in  the  diagram,  if 
the  live  load  is  uniformly  distributed. 


The  diagram  also  shows  that  for  uniformly  distributed  loads  the  stresses 
in  the  members  of  the  horizontal  chord  and  in  the  diagonals  are  always  nil. 
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Method  of  Sections, — Maonmitm  live-load  stresses  in  horizontal  chord.  Loads 
at  the  points  m„  m„  m,  which  are  vertically  below  the  points  n„  n„  n,  in  which 
the  members  ap,  pq,  qr,  produced,  intersect  the  line  of  reaction  db,  develope 
no  stress  in  the  members  BL^  CN,  DP,  respectively.    Thus 


1    B      i     C      3^D^>V^,wi  *    P       *             '             « 

9             10 

^^l^^^^^:;:L 

1                I 

L                   1 
1                     { 

^*^^             I 

Fio.  673. 


For  the  left  truss  every  load  on  the  left  of  m^,  combined  with  the  corre- 
sponding reaction  along  cb,  tends  to  produce  a  rotation  from  rig?U  to  left,  with 
respect  to  the  point  p,  and  must  be  equilibrated  by  an  equal  tendency  to 
rotation  from  left  to  right,  with  respect  to  the  same  point  p,  due  to  a  com- 
pression  in  BL,  and  this  compression  is  greatest  when  the  live  load  is  con- 
centrated on  the  panel-points  1,  2,  3.  So,  every  load  from  m,  to  5,  com- 
bined with  the  corresponding  reaction  along  ch,  tends  to  produce  a  rotation 
from  left  to  right  with  respect  to  the  point  p^  and  developes  a  tension  in  BL, 

For  the  right  truss  every  load  from  6  to  10  causes  a  reaction  from  6  to  a 
and  tends  to  produce  a  rotation  from  left  to  right  with  respect  to  the  point 
p.  A  tension  is  therefore  developed  in  BL  which  is  greatest  when  every 
panel-point  from  4  to  10  is  loaded. 

Again,  the  compression  in  CW  is  greatest  when  the  live  load  is  concen- 
trated on  panel-points  from  1  to  4. 


Table  o/  Stresses  Developed  by  a  Uniformly  Distributed  Load. 


Panel-point« 

Member. 

Loaded  for 
Max.  Stress. 

Maximum  Stresses. 

BL 

lto3 

V=.2i;    //-6|: 
BL.9j[- v. 30  +  //. 7^-6X10 
£L»6if  tons  — max.  comp. 

F«2i;     i/-29f; 

and 

BL 

4  to  10 

BL.9i- F. 30-//. 7^  +  6.30  +  3X30 

and 

BL  -  6i|  tons  —  max.  terif. 

CN 

1  to4 

V-4^;     //-m; 
CJV.5-V.20  +  //.3i-6X10 

and 

CN  «» 15  tons  —  max.  comp. 
V-4i;     //-22jr: 

CN 

5  to  10 

C/V.5-F.20-^.3i  +  3X20 

and 

CN  — 16  tons  —  max.  teru. 

DP 

1  to  4 

V-4i:     //-13J; 
DP.2*-V.10  +  ^.8 

and 

DP  -  22i  tons  -  max.  comp. 

DP 

5  to  10 

K-4*;     //-.22*; 
DP. 2J-F. 10-//. 1  +  3X10 

and 

DP- 22^  tons -max.  ten*. 
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Maximum  live-load  stresses  in  curved  chord. 

cot  fi°'Tt,    cosec  i^  -H ; 
cot  r^it     cosec  r"*i'^17; 
cot  ^— Ai     cosec  ^— tVv145. 


Fig.  674. 

For  the  right  truss  every  load  from  6  to  10  causes  a  reaction  from  fe  to  a 
which  tends  to  produce  a  left-handed  rotation  with  respect  to  the  points  1, 
2,  3,  4,  and  5.  This  must  be  equihbrated  by  a  right-handed  rotation  due  to 
compressive  forces  developed  in  the  members  XKj  XM,  XO,  and  XQ. 

Again,  n,,  n„  n„  n*  are  the  points  in  which  cb  produced  is  intersected  by 
«1,  a2,  aS,  a4  produced,  and  loads  at  1,  w„  w,,  m^,  vertically  below  the  points, 
produce  no  stress  in  the  members  XK,  XM,  XO,  and  XQ,  respectively.  Hence 
for  the  left  truss  loads  on  the  right  of  1  develope  compressive  stresses  in  XK, 
and  the  stresses  in  XM,  XO,  XQ  are  compressive  or  tensile  according  as  the 
loads  are  on  the  right  or  left  of  m»,  w,,  m^,  respectively. 


Table   of 

f  Maximum 

LiVE-LOAD     StHESSES     IN     MEMBERS     OF     CuRVED     ChORD. 

Panel -points 

Member. 

.  Loaded  for 
Max.  Stress. 

Maximum  Stresses. 

XK 

2  to  10 

F-0;    ^-36; 
Jir/iC.  15  sin  a-4.6.20  +  i/.  1| 

and 

XK  "3^193  tons  «  max.  camp. 

XK 

0 

0 

XM 

3  to  10 

F-J;     /f-33|; 
XAf.9i8in/J-2.6.15  +  3X30+jff.l*+r.30 
XM  —  4UI  tons  -  max.  comp. 

and 

XM 

1  to  2 

JIT.V.Oi  sin /9-V. 30-^.11 
XM  -  2H  tons  -  max.  tent. 

and 

XO 

4  to  10 

V-2i:     i^-29i; 
J!CO.6  8inr-6Xl0  +  3X20  +  /f.l|+F.20 

and 

XO- Y/Vl7  tons-max.  comp. 

XO 

1  to  3 

F-2i;    H-ef; 
XO.5sinr-K.20-//.l| 

and 

X0-Ii>/l7  tons-max. /«n«. 

XQ 

5  to  10 

V^4k',     //-22*: 
XQ.2isin*«3X10  +  H.lf+V.10 

and 

X0-y>/l45  tons-max.  camp. 

XQ 

1  to  4 

.  V'-4*;    /f-13*; 
X0.2iain*»-r.l0-H.l} 

and 

XQ-iVl46  tons-max.  tent. 

THREE-HINGED  BRIDGE. 
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Maximum  live-had  stresses  in  diagonals.    Consider  the  equilibrium  of  a 
portion  of  the  left  truss  between  vertical  sections  yiyi  and  yy  in  the  first  panel 


JUL 


y  Fig.  675. 

and  immediately  on  the  right  of  the  central  hinge.  The  diagonal  stress  KL  is 
found  by  taking  moments  about  the  point  m,  in  which  ap  produced  intersects 
the  horizontal  chord. 

Every  load  on  the  left  of  m^  combined  with  the  corresponding  reaction 
along  c6  gives  a  resultant  which  lies  above  the  point  m,  and  which  therefore 
tends  to  produce  a  rotation  from  left  to  right  with  respect  to  m^.  This  must 
be  equilibrated  by  an  equal  tendency  to  rotation  from  right  to  left,  with  respect 
to  the  same  point,  and  must  therefore  be  produced  by  a  tension  in  KL, 

Every  load  from  m,  to  5,  combined  with  the  corresponding  reaction  along 
cb,  gives  a  resultant  which  lies  below  m^  and  therefore  tends  to  produce,  with 
respect  to  this  point,  a  rotation  from  rijght  to  left,  developing  a  compression 
in  KL. 

Also,  every  load  on  the  right  truss  causes  a  reaction  from  6  to  a  which 
Ues  below  the  point  m„  and  the  resulting  stress  in  KL  is  therefore  a  com- 
pression. 

Again,  let  pq,  qr,  rb  be  produced  to  meet  the  horizontal  chord  in  the  points 
m,,  5,  and  w„  and  let  Xi,  x,,  Xj,  and  x,  be  the  distances  of  Wj,  m^,  5,  and  wig, 
respectively,  from  1.    Then 

X|-10     9i     a;a-20     _5       a;a-30_2i     3:,-40^1? 
X,     "°15'    x.-lO^di'     x,-20"'5'    X3-30"2f 


and 


a;,-25fft.,       X2-32ft.,        a;.-40ft.,        Xj^GOft. 


Consider  the  equilibriiun  of  portions  of  the  truss  between  yy  and  vertical 
sections  j/jy,,  t/j^j,  y^^  in  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  panels,  respectively. 

Every  load  on  the  right  truss  produces  a  reaction  along  ba  which  falls 
below  the  points  wis  and  5,  and  above  the  point  m„  so  that  the  tendency  to 
rotation  with  respect  to  the  points  ms  and  5  is  from  left  to  right,  while  with 
lespect  to  m,  it  is  from  right  to  left.  Thus  the  corresponding  stresses  de- 
veloped in  MN  and  QP  must  be  compressions,  while  the  stress  in  OR  must  be 
a  tension. 

Again,  every  load  on  the  left  of  the  points  m„  5,  w„  combined  respectively 
with  the  corresponding  reactions  along  cb,  give  resultants  which  fall  above 
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the  points  ma,  5,  and  mt,  and  therefore  the  tendency  to  rotation  with  respect 
to  these  points  is  from  right  to  left  and  the  corresponding  stresses  developed 
in  MNy  OP,  and  QR  are  compressions. 

So,  also,  the  stresses  developed  in  the  diagonals  MN,  OP,  and  QR,  re- 
spectively, by  loads  between  m,  and  5  are  tensile. 

Finally,  when  the  whole  bridge  is  loaded  equably,  the  diagonal  stresses 
are  nil.  Hence,  in  any  diagonal,  the  maximum  live-load  compression  must 
be  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  maximum  tensile  load. 

Graphical  Method. — The  stresses  in  the  several  members  may  be  obtained 
more  easily  by  drawing  the  stress  diagram  for  each  distribution  of  the  load 
and  then  superposing  the  results  as  follows: 


Member. 


XK 
XM 
XO 

If 

CN 

DP 

ER 

KL 

MN 

OP 

Tk 

LM 
NO 


^ 


Fig.  677. 


3<  at  5. 


-1^193 

-VV17 
-ivl45 

0** 

-AV265 

-|V^17 
iv^37 


Fig.  678. 


6<at4. 


V-2K 
H-6}. 


Fig.  679. 


6<at3. 


«v/17_ 
~9 
i|V^65 


JVT7 


f 


Fig.  680. 


6tat2. 


H-2i. 


Avl7 

€ 

fAV^65 

-Avl7 

-3H 
-6A 


Fig.  681. 


Loads 
6  to  10. 


K-6, 
/f-18. 


-!4A 
-3Vl45 

ti' 

18 

0 

-AV^65 

_|Vi7 
3V^ 

?^ 

-3 
0 


Fig.O. 


3<at  1. 


F-0, 


Fig.  682. 


Loads 
1  tolO. 


F-18, 
H-36. 


-3Vl83 

-39 

-9vl7 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


iBgC       sDjEs 


A^i 


Fig.  676. 


EFR 


Fig.  677. 


Fig.  678. 
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DEFR 


Fia.  67ft 


Fig.  680. 


YY' 


Fig.  681. 


FiQ.  682. 


Ex,  16.  Show  how  to  determine  the  maximum  stresses  in  the  verticals  and 
diagonals  of  the  trusses  for  the  SauU  Ste.  Marie  Bridgey  Fig.  624,  Ex.  1. 

As  already  stated,  the  maximum  stresses  in  the  several  members  are  best 
obtained  graphically.     Fig.   683  is  the  stress  j^ 
diagram  when  the  only  force  on.  the  truss  is    " 
a  vertical  reaction  at  A  of  100,000  lbs. -XF. 
Taking  ZF-100,  so  that  each   unit  is   1000 
lbs.,  the  stresses  in  the  other  members  are 
indicated  on  the  figure. 

The  load  distribution  for  which  the  stress 
cd  is  greatest  is  Case  3,  the  actual  reaction  at  A  being  124,230  lbs.    Then 


and 


So 


actual  stress  cd  -TWr(124,230)  -90,688  lbs., 
"      de  -  AV(124,230)  - 100,627  lbs. 
"      /flr-M(95,020)  -64,614  lbs., 
etc.,  etc. 


12,  Wind-pressure. — Numerous  experiments  to  determine  the 
pressure  and  velocity  of  the  wind  have  been  made  by  means  of 
feathers,  cloud-shadows,  anemometers  of  various  kmds,  wind- 
gauges,  pendulimi,  tube,  and  spring  instruments.  The  results, 
either  through  errors  of  observation,  errors  of  construction,  or  for 
other  occult  reasons,  are  almost  wholly  imreliable  and  give  the 
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engineer  no  accurate  information  upon  which  to  base  his  calcula- 
tions as  to  the  effect  of  wind  upon  a  structure.  Theoretical  inves- 
tigations on  the  subject  are  equally  unsatisfactory.  The'fonnul« 
expressing  the  relations  between  the  speed  of  the  anemometer,  the 
velocity  of  the  wind  and  its  pressure,  are  of  a  purely  empirical 
character,  and  are  only  applicable  to  a  specific  series  of  recorded 
observations. 

Smeaton  inferred  from  Rouse's  experiments  that  the  average 
pressure  in  poimds  per  square  foot  =  (velocity  in  miles  per  hour)* 
^200,  or 

p.Yi. 
:    200* 

According  to  Dines  the  formula  should  be 

2000" 
The  Wind-pressure  Commission  (Eng.)  recommended  the  formula 

100' 

as  giving  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  maximum  pressure. 

Stokes  considered  that  the  actual  wind  velocities  should  be  about 
four  fifths  of  the  values  recorded  by  anemometers,  so  that  a  velocity 
of  64  miles  per  hour  recorded  as  corresponding  to  a  maximum  pres- 
sure of  40.6  lbs.  per  square  foot  (the  average  of  f.ve  observed  pres- 
sures) would  be  reduced  to  51.2  miles  per  hour.  The  average  pres- 
sure corresponding  to  51.2  miles  per  hour  would  be  13.1  lbs.  per 
square  foot  according  to  Smeaton's  rule  and  only  9.18  lbs.  according 
to  Dines. 

Again,  certain  experiments  at  Greenwich  indicated  that  the 
pressure  was  increased  by  the  stiffness  of  the  copper  wire  connecting 
the  recording  pencil  with  the  pressure  plate,  and  a  flexible  brass 
chain  was  therefore  substituted  for  the  wire.  Thus  modified,  a 
pressure  of  29  lbs.  per  square  foot  was  registered  as  correspondmg 
to  a  velocity  of  64  miles  per  hour,  whereas  with  the  copper  wire  a 
pressure  of  49^  lbs.  per  square  foot  had  been  registered  with  a 
velocity  of  only  53  miles  per  hour. 
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These  facts  tend  to  show  that  the  actital  pressure  is  much  less 
than  that  given  by  a  recording  instrument,  and  that  the  very  high 
pressures,  as,  e.g.,  80  lbs.  per  square  foot  and  even  more,  must  be^ 
due  to  gusts  or  squall?  having  a  purely  local  effect.  This  opinion 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  Sir  B.  Baker's  experiments  at  the  Forth 
Bridge,  which  also  indicate  that  the  pressure  per  square  foot 
diminishes  as  the  area  acted  upon  increases.  No  engineering  struc- 
ture could  withstand  a  pressure  to  80  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  surface, 
and  a  pressure  of  28  lbs.  to  32  lbs.  would  overturn  carriages,  drive 
trains  from  the  track,  and  stop  all  traffic. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  wind-forces  sufficiently  powerful 
to  uproot  huge  trees  and  to  demolish  the  strongest  buildings  are 
occasionally  developed  by  whirlwinds,  tornadoes,  and  cyclones, 
but  these  must  be  classed  as  acta  Dei  and  can  scarcely  be  considered 
by  an  engineer  in  his  calculations. 

Numerous  observations  as  to  the  effect  of  wind  upon  structures 
in  different  localities  must  yet  be  made  before  any  useful  and  reliable 
rules  can  be  enunciated.  In  the  case  of  existing  bridges  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  wind-braces  during  a  storm  can  easily  be  measured  within 
iTjVir  of  an  inch.  Investigations  should  be  made  as  to  the  action 
of  the  wind  upon  surfaces  of  different  forms  and  upon  sheltered 
surfaces,  as,  e.g.,  upon  the  surfaces  behind  the  windward  face  in 
bridge-trusses.  Again,  it  is  quite  possible,  if  not  probable,  that 
many  of  the  recorded  upsets  have  been  due  to  a  combined  lifting 
and  side  action,  requiring  a  much  less  flank  pressure  than  would  be 
necessary  if  there  were  no  upward  force,  and  hence  further  light 
should  be  obtained  on  this  point. 

Under  any  circumstances,  the  wind-stresses  should  be  as  small 
as  possible,  compatible  with  safety,  seeing  how  largely  they  influence 
the  sections  of  the  several  members,  especially  in  bridges  of  long  span.* 

13.  Empirical  Regulations. 

Wind-pressure  Commission  Rides. — For  railway  bridges  and 
viaducts  assume  a  maximum  pressure  of  56  lbs.  per  square  foot  upon 
an  area  to  be  estimated  as  follows: 

A.  In  cZose-girder  bridges  or  viaducts  the  area 
=  area  of  windward  face  of  girder 
+  area  of  train  surface  above  the  top  of  the  same  girder. 

*  For  most  recent  researches  see  paper  by  Stanton,  Proc.  Inst,  of  C.  E.  (Eng.)  Vol.  156. 
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B.  In  open^girder  bridges  or  viaducts  the  area  for  the  windvxird 
girder 
«area  of  windward  face,  assumed  close,  between  rails  and 

top  of  train 
+calculcUed  area  of  windward  surface  above  the  top  of  the 

train 
+ calculated  area  of  windward  surface  below  the  rails. 
For  the  leeward  girder  or  girders  the  area 

= calculated  area  of  surface  of  one  girder  above  the  top 
of  the  train  and  below  the  level  of  the  rails,  the  pres- 
sure being  28,  42,  or  56  lbs.  per  square  foot,  according 
as  this  area  <iS,  >'4S  and  <  JS,  or  >fS,  where  S 
is  the  total  area  within  the  outline  of  the  girder.     The 
assumed  factor  of  safety  is  to  be  4. 
American  Specifications. — (a)  The  lateral  bracing  in  the  plane 
of  the  roadway  is  to  be  designed  so  as  to  bear  a  pressure  of  30  lbs. 
per  square  foot  upon  the  vertical  surface  of  one  truss  and  upon  the 
surface  of  a  train  averaging  12  sq.  ft.  per  lineal  foot,  i.e.,  360  lbs. 
per  lineal  foot;    this  latter  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  live  load.     The 
lateral  bracing  in  the  plane  of  the  other  chord  is  to  be  designed  so  as 
to  bear  a  pressure  of  50  lbs.  per  square  foot  upon  twice  the  vertical 
sm^ace  of  one  truss. 

(6)  The  portal,  vertical,  and  horizontal  bracing  is  to  be  propor- 
tioned for  a  pressure  of  30  lbs.  per  square  foot  upon  twice  the  ver- 
tical surface  of  one  truss  and  upon  the  surface  of  a  train  avernging 
10  sq.  ft.  per  lineal  foot,  i.e.,  300  lbs.  per  lineal  foot,  the  latter  being 
treated  as  a  live  load. 

(c)  Live  load  in  plane  of  roadway  due  to  wind-pressure  =  300  lbs. 
per  lineal  foot. 
Fixed  load  in  plane  of  roadway  due  to  wind-pressure  =»  150  lbs. 

per  lineal  foot. 
Fixed  load  in  plane  of  other  chord  due  to  wind-presm^  =  150 
lbs.  per  lineal  foot. 
Lateral  Bracing, — Consider  a  truss-bridge  with  parallel  chords 
and  panels  of  length  p.    Let  A  be  the  area  of  the  vertical  surface 
of  one  truss. 

According  to  (a)  the  lateral  bracing  in  the  plane  of  the  roadway 
is  subjected  to  (1)  a  panel  live  load  of  360p  lbs.  and  (2)  a  panel 
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fixed  load  of  30A  lb6.,while  in  the  plane  of  the  other  chord  it  is  sub- 
jected to  a  panel  fixed  load  of 

50X2A-I00illb6. 

Thus,  if  the  figure  represent  the  bracing  in  the  plane  of  the  road- 
way of  a  ten-panel  truss,  and  if  the  wind  blow  upon  the  side  AB, 


Fio.  684. 

the  maximum  horizontal  force  for  which  any  diagonal,  e.g.,  CD,  is 
to  be  designed  is 

«45A  lbs.  due  to  the  horizontal  force  of  30A  lbs.  at 

each  panel-point 
+756p  lbs.  due  to  the  horizontal. force  of  360p  lbs.  at 

each  panel-point  between  C  and  B. 

The  dotted  lines  show  the  bracing  required  when  the  wind  blows 
on  the  opposite  side. 

It  is  sometimes  maintained  that  the  wind-forces  in  the  plane  of 
the  upper  chords  of  a  through-bridge  or  the  lower  chords  of  a  deck- 
bridge  are  transmitted  to  the  floor-bracing  through  the  posts.  This 
can  hardly  be  correct  in  the  case  of  long  posts,  as  they  do  not  possess 
sufficient  stiffness.  It  has,  however,  been  pointed  out  that,  in 
through-bridges,  the  cumulative  efifect  of  the  wind-pressure  at  the 
ends  of  the  bridge  might  produce  a  serious  bending  action  in  the 
end  posts  This  action  would  have  to  be  resisted  by  additional 
plating  on  the  end  posts  below  the  portals,  or  by  an  increase  of 
their  sectional  area. 

Under  wind-pressure  the  floor-beams  act  as  posts;  hence,  if 
the  wind-bracing  is  attached  to  the  top  or  compression  flange  of  a 
floor-beam,  the  flange's  sectional  area  must  be  proportionately 
increased.  If  the  bracing  is  attached  to  the  lower  or  tension  flange, 
the  stresses  in  the  latter  will  be  diminished. 
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14.  Chords. — ^The  wind-pressure  transmitted  through  the  floor- 
bracing  increases  the  stresses  in  the  several  members,  or  panel  lengths, 
of  the  leeward  chord,  the  greatest  increments  being  due  to  a  hori- 
zontal force  of  (360p+30il)  lbs.  at  each  of  the  panel-points  in  AB. 
The  corresponding  chord  stresses  in  the  ten-panel  truss-bridge 
referred  to  above  are: 

C2  =  4i(360p  +  30.1)  tan  0  lbs.  ; 

C3 = C2 + 3i(360p + 30A)  tan  » = 8(360p + 30il)  tan  d  lbs. ; 
C4-C8+2K360p+30il)  tan  »  =  10K360p+30il)  tan  6  lbs.; 
C6=C4+lK360p+30il)  tan»  =  12(360p+30il)  tan  ^  lbs., 

90°  —0  being  the  angle  between  a  diagonal  and  a  chord. 

Again,  the  wind-pressure  tends  to  capsize  a  train  and  throws 

an  additional  pressure  of  P^  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  upon  the  leeward 

rail,  P  being  the  pressure  in  pounds  per  lineal  foot  on  the  train 
surface,  y  the  vertical  distance  between  the  line  of  action  of  P  and 
the  top  of  the  rails,  and  G  the  gauge  of  the  rails. 
Thus,  the  total  pressure  on  leeward  rail 

(w         y\ 
— +P^  I  lbs.  per  lineal  foot, 

and  the  total  pressure  on  windward  rail 

=  (—  -Pp)  Jbs.  per  lineal  foot, 

w  being  the  weight  of  the  train  in  poimds  per  lineal  foot. 

Hence  the  total  vertical  pressure  at  a  panel-point  of  the  lee- 
ward truss 

S  being  the  distance  between  the  trusses. 
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15.  Cantilever  Trusses. — A  cantilever  is  a  structure  supported 
at  one  end  only,  and  a  bridge  of  which  such  a  structure  forms  part 
may  be  called  a  cantilever  bridge.    Two  cantilevers  may  project 


I 


BBIDOE.OVER  8T.  LAWRENCE  AT  NIAGARA. 
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from  the  supports  so  as  to  meet,  or  a  gap  may  be  left  between  them 
which  may  be  bridged  by  an  independent  girder  resting  upon  or 
hinged  to  the  ends  of  the  cantilevers.  The  form  of  the  cantilever 
is  subject  to  considerable  variation. 


8UKKUR  BRIDGE 

Fia.  686. 


FORTH  BRIDGE. 

Fio.  687. 


Figs.  688  to  693  represent  the  simplest  forms  of  a  cantilever 
frame.    If  the  member  AB  has  to  support  a  imiformly  distributed 


? 


FiQ.  688. 


Fig.  689. 


Fig.  690. 


^i: — ^ 
Fig.  691. 


load  as  well  as  a  concentrated  load  at  B,  intermediate  stays  may 
be  introduced  as  shown  by  the  full  or  by  the  dotted  lines  in  Figs. 
690  and  691.    Should  a  live  load  travel  over  AB,  each  stay  must  be 
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designed  to  bear  with  safety  the  maximum  stress  to  which  it  may 
be  subjected. 

Figs.  692  and  693  show  cantilever  trusses  with  parallel  chords. 
If  the  truss  is  of  the  double-intersection  type,  Fig.  693,  the  stresses 

F    e 
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FiQ,  695.  Fio.  096. 

in  the  members  terminating  in  B  become  indeterminate.  They 
may  be  made  determinate  by  introducing  a  short  link  BD,  Fig.  694. 
Thus,  if,  in  DB  produced,  BG  be  taken  to  represent  the  resultant 
stress  along  the  link,  and  if  the  parallelogram  HK  be  completed, 
BK  will  represent  the  stress  along  BE,  and  BH  that  along  BF. 

This  link  device  has  been  employed  to  equalize  the  pressure 
on  the  turntable  TT  of  a  swing-bridge  (Fig.  695).  An  "equalizer  " 
or  a  "rocker-link''  BD,  Fig.  696,  conveys  the  stresses  transmitted 
through  the  members  of  the  truss  terminating  in  D  to  the  centre 
posts  BT. 

Theoretically,  therefore,  the  pressure  over  TT  will  be  evenly 
distributed,  whatever  the  loading  may  be,  if  the  direction  of  BD 
bisects  the  angle  TBT  and  if  friction  is  neglected. 

The  joint  between  the  central  span  and  the  cantilever  requires 
the  most  careful  consideration  and  should  fulfil  the  following  con- 
ditions : 

(a)  The  two  cantilevers  should  be  free  to  expand  and  contract 
under  changes  of  temperature. 

(6)  The  central  span  should  have  a  longitudinal  support  which 
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will  enable  it  to  withstand  the  efifect  of  the  braking  of  a  train  or 
the  pressure  of  a  wind  blowing  longitudinally. 

(c)  The  wind-pressure  on  the  central  span  should  bear  equally 
on  the  two  cantilevers. 

(d)  The  connections  at  both  ends  should  have  sufficient  lateral 
rigidity  to  check  imdue  lateral  vibration.  Conditions  (a)  and  (c) 
would  be  fulfilled  by  supporting  the  central  span  like  an  ordinary 
bridge-truss  upon  a  rocker  bolted  down  at  one  end  and  upon  a  rocker 
resting  on  expansion  rollers  at  the  other.  This,  however,  would 
not  satisfy  condition  (6).  It  is  preferable  to  support  the  span  by 
means  of  rollers  or  links  at  both  ends,  and  to  secure  it  to  one  canti- 
lever only  on  the  central  line  of  the  bridge  with  a  large  vertical  pin, 
adapted  to  transmit  all  the  lateral  shearing  force.  A  similar  pin 
at  the  other  end,  free  to  move  in  an  elongated  hole,  or  some  equiva- 
lent arrangement,  as,  e.g.,  a  sleeve-joint  bearing  laterally  and 
with  rollers  in  the  seat,  is  a  satisfactory  method  of  transmitting 
the  shearing  force  at  that  end  also.  (If  there  is  an  end  post,  it 
may  be  made  to  act  like  a  hinge  so  as  to  allow  for  expansion,  etc.) 
The  points  of  contrary  flexure  of  the  whole  bridge  imder  wind-pres- 
sure are  thus  fixed,  and  all  uncertainty  as  to  wind-stresses  removed. 

Where  other  spans  have  to  be  built  adjacent  to  a  large  can- 
tilever span,  it  should  not  be  hastily  assumed  that  it  is  necessarily 
best  to  coimterbalance  the  cantilever  by  a  contiguous  cantilever 
in  the  opposite  direction.  If  it  is  possible  to  obtain  good  founda- 
tions and  if  piers  are  not  expensive,  it  might  be  cheaper  to  build 
a  number  of  short  independent  side  spans  and  to  secure  the  can- 
tilever to  an  independent  anchorage.  If  this  is  done,  care  must  be 
taken  to  give  the  abutment  sufficient  stability  to  take  up  the  unbal- 
anced thrust  along  the  lower  boom  of  the  cantilever. 

Suppose  that  the  cantilever  is  anchored  back  by  means  of  a 
single  back-stay. 

Let  Tr  =  weight  necessary  to  resist  the  pull  of  the  back-stay; 
/i  =  depth  of  end  post  of  cantilever; 
2  =  horizontal  distance  between  foot  of  post  and  anchorage; 
Af= bending  moment  at  abutment  =  TT^. 

If  it  is  now  assumed  that  the  sectional  areas  of  the  post  and  back- 
stay are  proportioned  to  the  stresses  they  have  to  bear  (which  is 
never  the  case  in  practice),  the  quantity  of  material  in  these  members 
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must  be  proportional  to 

W-j^+Wh^W-j^ ^—hT' 

which  is  a  miniTnum  when  z==\/2h. 

If  a  horizontal  member  is  introduced  between  the  feet  of  the 
back-stay  and  the  post,  the  quantity  of  material  becomes  propor- 
tional to 

which  is  a  minimum  when  2= ft,  i.e.,  when  the  back-stay  slopes  at 
an  angle  of  45^.  By  making  the  angle  between  the  back-stay  and 
the  horizontal  a  little  less  than  45^,  a  certain  amount  of  material 
may  be  saved  in  the  joints  of  the  back-stays  and  also  in  the  anchors, 
which  more  than  compensates  for  the  increased  weight  of  the 
anchors  themselves. 

{Note, — In  these  calculations  it  is  assumed  that  the  top 
chord  is  horizontal,  and  that  the  feet  of  the  post  and  back-stay 
are  in  the  same  horizontal  plane.  This  is  rarely  the  case  in  prac- 
tice.) 

According  to  the  above  the  weight  of  material  necessary  for 
the  back-stay  is  directly  proportional  to  the  bending  moment  at 
the  abutment  and  inverseZj/  proportional  to  the  depth  of  the  can- 
tilever, other  things  being  equal.  A  double  cantilever  has,  in  general, 
no  anchorage  of  any  great  importance. 

If  the  span  is  very  great,  a  cantilever  bridge  usu&Uy  requires 
less  material  than  any  other  rigid  structure  of  equal  strength,  even 
though  anchorage  may  have  to  be  provided.  If  two  large  spans 
are  to  be  built,  a  double  cantilever,  requiring  no  anchorage,  may 
effect  a  very  considerable  saving  in  material,  although  a  double 
pier,  of  sufficient  width  for  stability  under  all  conditions  of  loading, 
will  be  necessary. 

Again,  where  false-works  are  costly  or  impossible,  the  property 
of  the  cantilever  that  it  can  be  made  to  support  itself  during  erection 
gives  it  an  immense  advantage.  If  the  design  of  the  cantilever  is 
such  that  it  can  be  built  out  rapidly  and  cheaply,  it  will  often  be 
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the  most  economical  frame  in  the  end^  even  if  the  total  quantity  of 
material  is  not  so  small  as  that  required  for  some  other  type  of 
bridge.  In  all  engineering  work  quantity  of  material  is  only  one  of 
the  elements  of  cost,  and  this  should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind 
when  designing  a  cantilever  bridge  because  a  want  of  regard  ta 
the  method  of  erection  may  easily  add  to  its  cost  an  amoimt  much 
greater  than  can  be  saved  by  economizing  material. 

In  ordinary  bridge-trusses  the  amount  of  the  web  metal  is 
greatest  at  the  ends  and  least  at  the  centre,  while  the  amount  of 
the  chord  metal  is  least  at  the  ends  and  greatest  at  the  centre.  Thus 
the  assumption  of  a  uniformly  distributed  dead  load  for  such  bridges 
is,  generally  speaking,  sufficiently  accxu-ate  for  practical  purposes. 
In  the  case  of  cantilever  bridges,  however,  the  circumstances  are 
entirely  different.  In  these  the  amount  of  the  metal  both  in  the 
web  and  in  the  chords  is  greatest  at  the  support  and  least  at  the 
end.  For  example,  the  weight  of  the  cantilevers  (exclusive  of  the 
weight  of  platform,  viz.,  i  ton  per  lineal  foot)  for  the  Indus  Bridge, 
per  lineal  foot,  varies  from  6i  tons  at  the  supports  to  1  ton  at  the 
outer  ends.  Hence  the  hypothesis  of  a  uniformly  distributed  dead 
Joad  for  such  structures  cannot  hold  good. 

The  weight  of  a  cantilever  for  a  given  span  may  be  approxi- 
mately calculated  in  the  following  manner: 

Determine  the  stresses  in  the  several  members,  panel  by  panel — 

(A)  For  a  load  consisting  of 

(1)  a  given  unit  weight,  say  100  tons,  at  the  outer  end; 

(2)  the  corresponding  dead  weight. 

(B)  For  a  load  consisting  of 

(1)  the  specified  live  load; 

(2)  the  corresponding  panel  dead  weight. 

Thus  the  whole  weight  of  a  panel  will  be  the  sum  of  the  weights 
deduced  in  (A)  and  (B),  and  the  total  weight  of  the  cantilever  will 
be  the  sum  of  the  several  panel  weights. 

This  process  evidently  gives  at  the  same  time  the  weights  of 
cantilevers  of  one,  two,  three,  etc.,  panel  lengths,  the  loads  remain- 
ing the  same. 

The  panel  dead  weights  referred  to  in  (A)  and  (B)  must,  in  the 
first  place,  be  assumed.  This  can  be  done  with  a  large  degree  of 
accuracy,  as  the  dead  weight  must  necessarily  gradually  increase 
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towards  the  support,  and  any  error  in  a  particular  panel  may  be 
easily  rectified  by  subsequent  calculations. 

Again,  the  preceding  remarks  indicate  a  method  of  finding  the 
most  economical  cantilever  length  in  any  given  case. 

Take,  e.g.,  an  opening  spanned  by  two  equal  cantilevers  and 
an  intermediate  girder.  Having  selected  the  type  of  bridge  to  be 
employed  for  the  intermediate  span,  estimate,  either  from  existing 
bridges  or  otherwise,  the  weights  of  independent  bridges  of  the 
same  ts^pe  and  of  different  spans.  Sketch  a  skeleton  diagram  of  the 
cantilever,  extending  over  one  half  of  the  whole  span,  and  apply 
to  it  the  processes  referred  to  in  (A)  and  (B). 

If  L  is  the  length  of  the  cantilever  and  P  that  of  a  panel,  the 
following  table,  in  which  the  intermediate  span  increases  by  two 
panel  lengths  at  a  time,  may  be  prepared: 


I' 


0 

2P 
4P 
6P 
8P 
etc. 


•35 


L 
L-2P 
L-AP 
L-6P 
L-8P 
etc. 


*2SH„ 


I 


o  •  •  . 


-I 


^ 


^1 


12  3  4  5  6  7  g 

Weight  in  col.  3  =  one  half  of  the  weight  of  the  intermediate  girder 
+0/16  half  of  the  live  load  it  carries  if  uniformly 
distributed.  (The  proportion  will  be  greater 
than  one  half  for  arbitrarily  distributed  loads, 
and  may  be  easily  determined  in  the  usual 
manner.) 
Col.  5  gives  the  weights  obtained  as  in  A. 
weight  on  end  of  cantilever 


Col.  6  =  col.  5X- 


100 


Col.  7  gives  the  weights  obtained  as  in  B. 
Col.  8 -col.  2+ col.  6  + col.  7. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  an  increase  in  the  weight 
•of  the  central  span  necessitates  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
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weights  of  the  cantilevers.  Hence,  in  order  that  the  weight  of 
the  structure  may  be  a  minimum,  the  best  material  with  the  highest 
practicable  working  imit  stress  should  be  employed  for  the  centre 
span. 

The  table  must  of  course  be  modified  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  different  sites.  Thus,  if  anchorage  is  needed,  a  column  may  be 
added  for  the  weights  of  the  back-stays,  etc. 

Curve  of  Cantilever  Boom, — Consider  a  cantilever  with  one  horizon- 
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tal  boom  OA,  and  let  x,yhe  the  coordinates  of  any  point  P  in  the 
other  boom,  0  being  the  origin  of  coordinates  and  A  the.  abutment 
end  of  the  cantilever. 

Let  W  be  the  portion  of  the  weight  of  an  independent  span  sup- 
ported at  0.  • 

Let  w  be  the  intensity  of  the  load  at  the  vertical  section  through  P. 

Assume  (1)  that  there  are  no  diagonal  strains,  and,  hence,  that 
the  web  consists  of  vertical  members  only; 

(2)  that  the  stress  H  in  the  horizontal  boom  is  con- 

stant, and  therefore  the  bending  moment  at  P 
-Hy; 

(3)  that  the  whole  load  is  transmitted  through  the  ver- 

tical members  of  the  web. 

Let  k  be  such  a  factor  that  kTl  is  the  weight  of  a  member  of 
length  ly  subjected  to  a  stress  T. 

{Note, — If  I  is  in  feet  and  T  in  tons,  then  k  for  steel  is  about 
.0003,  allowance  being  made  for  loss  of  section  or  increase  of  weight 
at  connections.) 

w  consists  of  two  parts,  viz.,  a  constant  part  p,  due  to  the  weight 
of  the  platform,  wind-bracing,  etc.,  which  is  assumed  to  be  uniformly 
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distributed;  and  a  variable  part,  due  to  the  weight  of  the  cantilever, 
which  may  be  obtained  as  follows : 

Weight  of  element  dx  of  horizontal  hoom=^kHdx. 
' '      ' '    web  corresponding  to  dx  =  kwydx, 

"      "    element  of  curved  boom  corresponding  to  dx 

:  .»h(|)V 

Hence  the  variable  intensity  of  weight 


-.kH+kwy+kH(^^f, 


(ds\^ 
dx)  " 

Again,  if  M  is  the  bending  moment  and  S  the  shearing  force  at 
the  vertical  section  through  P,  then 

(Pt/  (ds\^ 

Therefore    //^ = p + fcfl" + kwy + kH  ( ^ ) 

Integrating  twice, 

Hy=A+Bx+(p+2kH)Y+1tn^, 
A  and  B  being  constants  of  integration. 

When  x=0,  y=0    and    H-^^-W. 

Thus  .4=0    and    B^W. 
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Hence  Hy^Wx+{p+2kH)j+kH^ 

is  the  equation  to  the  curve  of.  the  boom,  and  represents  an  ellipse 

with  its  major  axis  vertical,  and  with  the  lengths  of  the  two  axes 

1.     {p±2kHy 
m  a  ratio  equal  to  1      ,„ — I  . 

The  depth  of  the  longest  cantilever  is  determined  by  the  vertical 

tangent  at  the  end  of  the  minor  axis,  and  corresponds  to  the  value 

dx 
of  y  given  by  making  j"=0  in  the  preceding  equation,  which  gives 

1 

y^k' 

For  a  given  value  of  H  the  curve  of  the  boom  is  independent 
of  the  span.  Again,  for  a  given  length  of  cantilever  with  a  boom 
of  this  elliptic  form,  a  value  of  H  may  be  found  which  will  make 
the  total  weight  a  minimum,  and  which  will  therefore  give  the  most 
economical  depth.  Such  an  investigation,  however,  can  only  be 
of  interest  to  mathematicians,  as  the  hypotheses  are  far  from  being 
even  approximately  true  in  practice,  and  the  resulting  depth  would 
be  obviously  too  great. 

Assumption  (1)  no  longer  holds  when  a  live  load  has  to  be 
considered.  Diagonal  bracings  must  then  be  introduced,  which 
become  heavier  as  the  depth  increases,  in  consequence  of  their 
increased  length.  The  diagonal  bracings  are  also  largely  affected 
by  the  length  of  the  panels.  If  the  panels  are  short,  and  if  a 
great  depth  of  cantilever,  diminishing  rapidly  away  from  the 
abutment,  is  used,  the  angles  of  the  diagonal  bracings  near  the 
abutment,  will  be  unfavorable  to  economy.  This  difficulty  may 
be  avoided  by  adopting  a  double  system  of  triangulation  over  the 
deeper  part  of  the  cantilever  only,  or  even  a  treble  system  for  some 
distance  in  a  large  span.  The  objections  justly  urged  against  mul- 
tiple systems  of  triangulation  in  trusses  lose  most  of  their  force  in 
large  cantilevers.  In  the  first  place,  the  method  of  erection  by 
building  out  insures  that  each  diagonal  shall  take  its  proper  share 
of  the  dead  load;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  only  in  large  spans  could  a  double  system  have  anything  to 
recommend  it,  and  then  only  near  the  abutment  where  the  stresses 
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are  greatest:  in  such  cases  the  moving  load  only  produces  a  small 
portion  of  the  entire  stress  in  the  web.  In  practice  a  compromise 
has  to  be  made  between  dififerent  requirements,  and  the  depth 
must  be  kept  within  such  limits  as  will  admit  of  reasonable  propor- 
tions in  other  respects,  while  the  diagonal  ties  or  struts  may  be 
allowed  to  vary  in  inclination,  to  some  extent,  from  one  panel  to 
another. 

Again,  in  fixing  the  panel  length,  care  must  be  taken  that  there 
is  no  undue  excess  of  platform  weight,  as  this  will  produce  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  weight  of  the  cantilever. 

An  excessive  depth  of  cantilever  generally  causes  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  erection. 

Both  theory  and  practice,  however,  indicate  that  it  will  be  more 
advantageous  to  choose  a  greater  depth  for  a  cantilever  than  for 
an  ordinary  girder  bridge. 

An  ordinary  proportion  for  a  large  girder  bridge  would  be  one 
ninth  to  one  seventh  of  the  span,  and  if  for  the  girder  were  substi- 
tuted two  cantilevers  meeting  in  the  middle  of  the  span,  the  depth 
might  with  advantage  be  considerably  increased  beyond  this  pro- 
portion at  the  abutment,  if  it  be  reduced  to  nil  where  the  cantilevers 
meet.  When  a  central  span  is  introduced,  resting  upon  the  ends  of 
the  two  cantilevers,  the  concentrated  load  on  the  end  gives  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  still  further  increasing  the  depth  at  the  abutment 
proportionally  to  the  length  of  the  cantilever.  The  greatest  economical 
depth  has  probably  been  reached  in  the  Indus  bridge,  in  which  the 
depth  at  the  abutment  =  . 54  X  length  of  cantilever.  Probably  the 
proportion  of  one  third  of  the  length  of  the  cantilever  \Y0uld  be 
ample,  except  where  the  anchorage  causes  a  considerable  part  of  the 
whole  weight,  but  each  case  must  be  considered  on  its  own  merits. 
The  reduction  of  deflection  obtained  by  increasing  the  depth  is  also 
an  appreciable  consideration. 

If  a  depth  be  chosen  not  widely  different  from  that  which  makes 
the  quantity  of  material  a  minimum,  the  weight  will  be  only  slightly 
increased,  while  it  is  possible  that  great  structural  advantages  may 
be  gained  in  other  directions.  In  reconmiending  a  great  depth 
for  a  cantilever  at  its  abutment,  it  is  assumed  that  the  depth  will 
be  continuously  reduced  from  the  abutment  outwards.  If  the 
load  were  continuously  distributed,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
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a  cantilever  of  uniform  depth  would  require  more  material  than 
one  of  varying  depth,  but  it  has  already  been  pointed  out  to  what 
extent  the  weight  of  the  structure  itself  necessarily  varies,  and  if 
the  concentrated  load  at  the  end  were  separately  considered,  the 
economical  truss  would  be  a  simple  triangular  frame  of  very  great 
depth.  From  economic  considerations,  it  would  be  well  to  reduce 
the  depth  of  the  cantilever  at  the  outer  end  to  nil,  but  in  many 
cases  it  is  thought  advisable  to  maintain  a  depth  at  this  point  equal 
to  that  at  the  end  of  the  central  span,  so  that  the  latter  may  be 
built  out  without  false-works,  under  the  same  system  of  erection 
as  is  pursued  in  the  case  of  the  cantilever.  The  post  at  the  ends 
of  the  central  span  and  cantilever  is  sometimes  hinged  to  allow  for 
expansion. 

Defection, — A  serious  objection  urged  against  cantilever  bridges 
is  the  excessive  and  irregular  deflection  to  which  they  are 
sometimes  subject.  They  usually  deflect  more  than  ordinary  truss- 
bridges,  and  the  deflection  is  proportionately  increased  under  sud- 
denly applied  loads.  In  the  endeavor  to  recover  its  normal  position, 
the  cantilever  springs  back  with  increased  force  and,  owing  to  the 
small  resistance  offered  by  the  weight  and  stiffness  at  the  outer  end, 
there  may  result,  especially  in  light  bridges,  a  kicking  movement. 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  deflection,  of  which 
the  importance  in  connection  with  iron  bridges  has  always  been 
recognized,  is  not  in  itself  necessarily  an  evil,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
is  an  indication  or  a  carise  of  over-strain. 

i6.  The  Statical  Deflection,  due  to  a  quiescent  load,  must  be 
distinguished  from  what  might  be  called  the  dynamical  deflection, 
i.e.,  the  additional  deflection  due  to  a  load  in  motion.  The  former 
should  not  exceed  the  deflection  corresponding  to  the  statical  stresses 
for  which  the  bridge  is  designed.  The  amount  of  the  dynamical 
deflection  depends  both  upon  the  nature  of  the  loads  and  upon 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  applied,  nor  are  there  sufficient  data 
to  determine  its  value  even  approximately.  It  certainly  largely 
increases  the  statical  stresses  and  produces  other  ill  effects  of  which 
little  is  known. 

Hitherto  the  question  as  to  the  deflection  of  framed  structures 
has  received  but  meagre  attention,  and  formulae  deduced  for  solid 
girders  have   been  employed  with  misleading  results.    It   would . 
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seem  to  be  more  scientific  and  correct  to  treat  each  member   sepa- 
rately and  to  consider  its  individual  deformation. 

17.  Rollers. — One  end  of  a  bridge  usually  rests  upon  nests  of 
turned  wrought-iron  or  steel  friction  rollers  nmning  between  plajaed 
surfaces.  The  diameter  of  a  roller  should  not  be  less  than  2  ins., 
and  the  pressure  upon  it  in  pounds  per  lineal  inch  should  not  exceed 
500  Vd  if  made  of  wrought  iron,  or  600  Vd  if  made  of  steel,  d  being 
the  diameter  in  inches. 

18.  Eye-bars. — In  England  it  has  been  the  practice  to  roll  bars 
having  enlarged  ends,  and  to  forge  the  eyes  under  hydraulic  pres- 
sure with  suitably  shaped  dies.    In  America  both  hammer-forged 
and  hydrauUc-forged  eye-bars  are  made,   the  latter  being  called 
weldUss   eye-bars.    Careful   mathematical   and   experimental   inves- 
tigations have  been  carried  out  to  determine  the  proper  dimensions 
of  the  link-head  and  pin,  but  owing  to  the  very  complex  character 
of  the  stresses  developed  in  the  metal  aroimd  the  eye,  an  accurate 
mathematical  solution  is  impossible. 

Let  d  be  the  width  and  t  the  thickness  of  the  shank  of  the  eye- 
M y        ji  bar  represented  in  Fig.  699.     Let 

/^      $        /^\j  S  be  the  width  of  the  metal  at 

Q/- 'P*^""^         ^     7      the  sides  of  the  eye,  and  K  the 

L — H-_-/       Y  4     \      width  at  the  end.    Let  Z>  be  the 

qV -\*-^  1     (      diameter  of  the  pin. 

\^         $  j^"^  The   proportions  of  the  head 

N are  governed  by  the  general  con- 

Fio.  609.  dition  that  each  and  every  part 

should  be  at  least  as  strong  as  the  shank. 

When  the  bar  is  subjected  to  a  tensile  stress  the  pin  is  tightly 
embraced,  and  failure  may  arise  from  any  one  of  the  following  causes: 

(a)  Thje  pin  may  be  shorn  through. 

Hence,  if  the  pin  is  in  double  shear,  its  sectional  area  should 
be  at  least  one  half  that  of  the  shank. 

It  may  happen  that  the  pin  is  bent,  but  that  fracture  is  pre- 
vented by  the  closing  up  of  the  pieces  between  the  pin-head  and 
nut;  the  efficiency,  however,  of  the  connection  is  destroyed,  as  the 
bars  are  no  longer  free  to  turn  on  the  pin. 

In  practice  D  for  flat  bars  varies  from  fd  to  id,  but  usually 
lies  between  f  d  and  id. 
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The  diameter  of  the  pin  for  the  end  of  a  round  bar  is  generally 
made  equal  to  l\  times  the  diameter  of  the  bar. 

The  pin  should  be  turned  so  as  to  fit  the  eye  accurately,  but  the 
best  practice  allows  a  difference  of  from  ^V  to  xiir  of  an  inch  in  the 
diameters  of  the  pin  and  eye.. 

(6)  The  link  may  tear  across  MN. 

On  account  of  the  perforation  of  the  head,  the  direct  pull  on 
the  shank  is  bent  out  of  the  straight  and  distributed  over  the  sections 
S.  There  is  no  reason  for  the  assumption  that  the  distribution  is 
imiform,  and  it  is  obviously  probable  that  the  intensity  of  stress 
is  greatest  in  the  metal  next  the  hole.  Hence  the  sectional  area 
of  the  metal  across  MN  must  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  shank, 
and  in  practice  is  always  greater. 

S  usually  varies  from  .55d  to  .625^2. 

• 

The  sectional  area  through  the  sides  of  the  eye  in  the  head  of  a 
round  bar  varies  from  1^  times  to  twice  that  of  the  bar. 

(c)  The  pin  may  be  torn  through  the  head. 

Theoretically  the  sectional  area  of  the  metal  across  PQ  should 
be  one  half  that  of  the  shank.  The  metal  in  front  of  the  pin,  how- 
ever, may  be  likened  to  a  uniformly  loaded  girder  with  both  ends 
fixed,  and  is  subjected  to  a  bending  as  well  as  to  a  shearing  action. 
Hence  the  minimum  value  of  H  has  been  fixed  at  id,  and  if  H  is 
made  equal  to  d,  both  kinds  of  action  will  be  amply  provided  for. 

(d)  The  hearing  surface  may  he  insufficient 

If  such  be  the  case,  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  upon  the  bear- 
ing siurface  is  excessive,  the  eye  becomes  oval,  the  metal  is  upset, 
and  a  fracture  takes  place.  Or  again,  as  the  hole  elongates,  the 
metal  in  the  sections  S  next  the  hole  will  be  drawn  out,  and  a  crack 
will  commence,  extending  outwards  until  fracture  is  produced. 

In  practice  adequate  bearing  surface  may  be  obtained  by 
thickening  the  head  so  as  to  confine  the  maximum  intensity  of  the 
pressure  within  a  given  limit. 

(e)  The  head  may  he  torn  through  the  shoulder  at  XY. 
Hence  XY  is  made  equal  to  d. 

The  radius  of  curvature  R  of  the  shoulder  varies  from  l\d  to  7.6d. 

d         2 
Note, — The  thickness  of  the  shank  should  be  j,  or  -rd  at  least. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  eye-bar  proportions  common  in 
American  practice: 


Value  of  <2. 

Value  of  D. 

Value  of  S. 

Weldleas 

HAmtnerAd 

Bars. 

Ban. 

1.00 

.67 

1.5 

1.33 

1.00 

.75 

1.5 

1.33 

1.00 

1.00 

1.5 

1.50 

1.00 

1.25 

1.6 

1.50 

1.00 

1.33 

1.7 

1.00 

1.60 

1.85 

1.67 

1.00 

1.75 

2.00 

1.67 

1.00 

2.00 

2.25 

1.75 

Also,  in  weldless  bars,  H  =S;  in  hammered  bars  H'^d. 

Sted  Eye-bars. — Hydraulic-forged  steel  eye-bars  are  now  being 
largely  made.'  The  steel  has  an  ultimate  tenacity  of  from  60,000 
to  68,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  an  elastic  limit  of  not  less  than  50  per 
cent,  anci  an  elongation  of  from  17  to  20  per  cent  in  a  length  equal 
to  ten  times  the  least  transverse  dimension. 

The  Phoenix  Bridge  Company  and  the  Edge  Moor  Iron  CJompany 
give  the  tables  on  page  766  of  steel  eye-bar  proportions. 

19.  Rivets. — A  rivet  is  an  iron  or  steel  shank,  slightly  tapered 
at  one  end  (the  tail),  and  surmounted  at  the  other  by  a  cup  or  pan- 
shaped  head  (Fig.  700).  It  is  used  to  join  steel  or  iron  plates,  bars, 
etc.  For  this  purpose  the  rivet  is  generally  heated  to  a  cherry-red, 
the  shank  or  spindle  is  passed  through  the  hole  prepared  for  it,  and 
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Fio.  702. 


Fio.  703. 


Fio.  704. 


the  tail  is  made  into  a  bvMon,  or  point.  The  hollow  ciq)-tool  gives 
to  the  point  a  nearly  hemispherical  shape,  and  forms  what  is  called 
a  snap^vet  (Fig.  701).  Snap-rivets,  partly  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ance, are  commonly  used  in  girder-work,  but  they  are  not  so  tight  as 
conicoZ-pointed  rivets  (sto^-rivets),  which  are  hammered  into  shape 
until  ahnost  cold  (Fig.  702). 
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Phcenix  Bridge  Co. 

Edge  Moor  Iron  Co. 

Width 

Diameter 

Diameter 

Width 

Diameter 

Diameter 

Minimum 

Ezceflsof 
Sectional  Ai«a 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

Thicknees 

of  Head  along 

Bard. 

Pin-hole. 

Head. 

Bard. 

Pin-hole. 

Head. 

of  Bar. 

PP  over  Sec- 
tion of  Bar. 

3 
3 

s,a 

7 
8 

2 
2 

2} 

4i 
5i 

1 
1 

33% 
33 

4 
4 

3ti»  4Af  4ti 

9 
.     10 

2i 
2i 

2f 

3i 

5i 
6i 

1 
1 

33 
33 

5 

%,4A 

11 

3 

2i 

6i 

} 

33 

5 

12 

3 

4 

8 

33 

5 
6 

5  IcA 

13 
13 

4 
4 

4J 
5J 

9i 
10 

•  ' 

33 
33 

6 

5t«»  Ofli,  Off 

14 

5 

4f 

11 

i 

37 

6 

6ft,6H,6« 

15 

5 

5f 

12 

. 

37 

7 

.  ^A 

15 

6 

5i 

13 

37 

7 

5«,6ft,6H 

16 

6 

6i 

14 

37 

7 

m.  7A,  7ii 

17 

7 

^t 

15i 

il 

40 

8 
8 

6H,  6tt,  7ft 

'     17 
18 

7 
8 

7* 

5i 

.     17 
17 

1 

40 
40 

8 
8 

7tt,8i 
8i.   91 

19 
20 

8 

6i 

18 

1 

40 

9 

7ft,  7ft 

20 

9 

81,  8J 

21 

10 

8i 

22 

10 

8},  9J 

23 

10 

10, lOi 

24 

In  both  the  Phoonix  and  Edge  Moor  bars  the  thickness  of  the  head  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  body  of  the  bar,  or  does  not  exceed  it  by  more  than  ft  inch. 

When  a  smooth  surface  is  required,  the  rivets  are  countersunk 
(Fig.  703).  The  countersinking  is  drilled  and  may  extend  through 
the  plate,  or  a  shoulder  may  be  left  at  the  inner  edge. 

Cold-riveting  is  adopted  for  the  small  rivets  in  boiler-work  and 
also  wherever  heating  is  impracticable,  but  tightly  driven  turned 
bolts  are  sometimes  substituted  for  the  rivets.  In  all  such  cases 
the  material  of  the  rivets  or  bolts  should  be  of  superior  quality. 

Loose  rivets  are  easily  discovered  by  tapping,  and,  if  very  loose, 
should  be  at  once  replaced.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  expansions  and  contractions  of  a  complicated  character  inva- 
riably accompany  hot-riveting,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the 
rivets  will  be  perfectly  tight.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  rivet 
has  any  hold  in  a  straight  drilled  hole,  except  at  the  ends. 

Riveting  is  accomplished  either  by  hand  or  machine,  the  latter 
being  far  the  more  effective.  A  machine  will  squeeze  a  rivet, 
at   almost   any  temperature,  into   a  most  hregular  hole,  but   the 
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exigencies  of  practical  conditions  often  prevent  its  use,  except  for 
ordinary  work,  and  its  advantages  can  rarely  be  obtained  where 
they  would  be  most  appreciated,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  riveting  up  of  con- 
nections. 

Dimensions  of  Rivets, — ^The  diameter  (d)  of  a  rivet  in  ordinary 
girder  work  varies  from  f  in.  to  1  in.,  and  rarely  exceeds  1 J  ins.  The 
thickness  of  a  plate  in  ordinary  girder-work  should  never  be  less 
than  i  in.,  and  a  thickness  of  |  in.  is  preferable. 

According  to  Fairbaim,  d  should  be  about  2ti{  t<i  in.,  and  should 
be  about  l^t  iit>^  in. 

According  to  Unwin,  d  should  lie  between  (i^+A)  in.  and 
(J^  +  f)  in.  when  t  varies  from  ^  in.  to  1  in. 

When  the  rivets  join  several  plates,  ^  =  (o-+i)  ^-y  ^  being  the 

total  plate  thickness. 

According  to  French  practicCf  the  diameter  of  a  rivet-head  =  If d, 
and  the  length  of  the  rivet  from  the  head  =  T  +  lJd. 

According  to  Rankine,  the  size  of  the  head  =  §d,  and  the  length 
of  the  rivet  from  the  head=T-f  2id. 

The  diameter  of  the  rivet-hole  exceeds  that  of  the  shank  by 
from  ifV  to  J  in.,  so  as  to  allow  for  the  expansion  of  the  latter  when 
hot. 

There  seems  to  be  no  objection  to  the  use  of  long  rivets  pro- 
vided that  they  are  properly  heated  and  secured. 

Strength  of  Punched  and  Riveted  Plates, — Experiment  shows  that 
the  tenacity  of  iron  and  steel  plates  is  considerably  diminished  by 
punching.  This  deterioration  in  tenacity  seems  to  be  due  to  a 
molecular  change  in  a  narrow  annulus  of  the  metal  around  the  hole. 
The  removal  of  the  annulus  largely  neutralizes  the  effect  of  the 
punching,  and  therefore  the  holes  are  sometimes  punched  |  in. 
less  in  diameter  than  the  rivets  and  are  subsequently  rimered  or 
drilled  out  to  the  full  size.  The  original  strength  may  also  be  almost 
entirely  restored  by  annealing,  and,  generally,  in  steel-work,  either 
this  process  is  adopted  or  the  annulus  referred  to  above  is  removed. 

Punching  does  not  sensibly  affect  the  strength  of  Landore- 
Siemens  unannealed  plates,  and  only  slightly  diminishes  the  strength 
of  thin  steel  plates,  but  causes  a  considerable  loss  of  tenacity 
in  thick  steel  plates;  the  loss,  however,  is  less  than  for  iron 
plates. 
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The  harder  the  material  the  greater  is  the  loss  of  tenacity. 

Iron  seems  to  suffer  more  from  punching  when  the  holes 
are  near  the  edge  than  when  removed  to  some  distance  from  it, 
while  mild  steel  suffers  less  when  the  hole  is  one  diameter  from 
the  edge  than  when  it  is  so  far  that  there  is  no  bulging  at  the 
edge. 

The  injury  caused  by  punching  may  be  avoided  by  drilling  the 
holes.  In  important  girder-work  and  whenever  great  accuracy  of 
workmanship  is  required,  a  uniform  pitch  may  be  insured  and  the 
full  strength  of  the  metal  retained  by  the  use  of  multiple  drills. 
Drilling  is  a  necessity  for  first-class  work  when  the  diameter  of  the 
holes  is  less  than  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  and  also  when  several 
plates  are  jnled.  It  is  impossible  to  punch  plates,  bars,  angles,  etc., 
in  spite  of  all  expedients,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  holes  in  any 
two  exactly  correspond,  and  the  irregularity  becomes  intensified  in 
a  pile,  the  passage  of  the  rivet  often  being  completely  blocked.  A 
driftf  or  rimer,  is  then  driven  through  the  hole  by  main  force,  crack- 
ing and  bending  the  plates  in  its  passage,  and  separating  them  one 
from  another. 

The  holes  may  be  punched  for  ordinary  work,  and  in  plates 
of  which  the  thickness  is  less  than  the  diameter  of  the  rivets. 
Whenever  the  metal  is  of  an  inferior  quality  the  holes  should  be 
drilled. 

20.  Riveted  Joints.— In  Zap-joints  CFigs.  705  and  708)  the 
plates  overlap  and  are  riveted  together  by  one  or  more  rows  of 
rivets  which  are  said  to  be  in  single  shear,  as  each  rivet  has  to  be 
sheared  through  one  section  only. 

In  fish'  (or  butt-)  joints  (Figs.  706  and  707)  the  rivets  are  in  double 
shear,  i.e.,  must  be  each  sheared  through  two  sections.    Thus  they 


Fig.  705.  Fio.  706.  Fio.  707.  Fia.  708. 

are  not  subjected  to  the  one-sided  pull  to  which  rivets  in  single  shear, 
are  liable. 

In  /isA-joints  the  ends  of  the  plates  meet,  and  the  plates  are 
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riveted  to  a  single  cover  (Fig.  706),  or  to  two  covers  (Fig.  707),  by 
means  of  one  or  more  rows  of  rivets  on  each  side  of  the  joint. 

A  fish-joint  is  properly  termed  a  butt-joiat  when  the  plates  are 
in  compression.  The  plates  should  butt  evenly  against  one  another, 
although  they  seldom  do  so  in  practice.  Indeed,  the  mere  process 
of  riveting  draws  the  plates  slightly  apart,  leaving  a  gap  which 
is  often  concealed  by  calking.  A  much  better  method  is  to  fill 
up  the  space  with  some  such  hard  substance  as  cast  zinc,  but  the 
best  method,  if  the  work  will  allow  of  the  increased  cost,  is  to  form 
a  jump-joint,  i.e.,  to  plane  the  ends  of  the  plates  carefully,  and  then 
bring  them  into  close  contact,  when  a  short  cover  with  one  or  two 
rows  of  rivets  will  suffice  to  hold  them  in  position. 

The  riveting  is  said  to  be  single,  dovble,  triple,  etc.,  according 
as  the  joint  is  secured  by  one,  two,  three,  or  more  rows  of  rivets. 
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Double,  triple,  etc.,  riveting  may  be  chain  {F\g.  709)  or  zigzag 
(Fig.  710).  In  the  former  case  the  rivets  form  straight  lines  longi- 
tudinally and  transversely,  while  in  the  latter  the  rivets  in  each 
row  divide  the  space  between  the  rivets  in  adjacent  rows.  Experi- 
ments indicate  that  chain  is  somewhat  stronger  than  zigzag  riveting. 

Figs.  711  to  713  show  forms  of  joint  usually  adopted  for  bridge- 
work.    In  boiler-work  the  rivets  are  necessarily  very  close  together, 
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and  if  the  strength  of  the  solid  plate  be  assumed  to  be  100,  the 
strength  of  a  single-riveted  joint  hardly  exceeds  50,  while  double- 
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riveting  will  only  increase  it  to  60  or  70.  Fairbaim  proposed  to 
make  the  joint  and  unpunched  plate  equally  strong  by  increasing 
the  thickness  of  the  punched  portion  of  the  plate,  but  this  is  some- 
what difficult  in  practice. 

The  stresses  developed  in  a  riveted  joint  are  of  a  most  complex 
character  and  can  hardly  be  subjected  to  exact  mathematical 
analysis.  For  example,  the  distribution  of  stress  will  be  necessarily 
irregular  (a)  if  the  pull  upon  the  joint  is  one-sided;  (6)  when  local 
action  exists,  or  the  plates  stretch,  or  internal  strains  are  in  the 
metal  before  punching;  (c)  if  there  is  a  lack  of  symmetry  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  rivets,  so  that  one  rivet  ia  more  severely  strained 
than  another;    (d)  when  the  workmanship  is  defective. 

The  joint  may  fail  in  any  one  of  the  following  ways: 

(1)  The  rivets  may  shear. 

(2)  The  rivets  may  be  forced  into  and  crush  the  plate. 

(3)  The  rivets  may  be  torn  out  of  the  plate. 

(4)  The  plate  may  tear  in  a  direction  transverse  to  that  of  the 
stress. 

The  resistance  to  rupture  should  be  the  same  in  each  of  the  four 
cases,  and  always  as  great  as  possible. 

The  shearing  and  tensile  strengths  of  plate-iron  are  very  nearly 
equal.  Thus  iron  with  a  tenacity  of  20  tons  per  square  inch  has 
a  shearing  strength  of  18  to  20  tons  per  square  inch.  Rivet-iron 
is  usually  somewhat  stronger  than  plate-iron. 

Again,  the  shearing  strength  of  steel  per  square  inch  varies  from 
about  24  tons  for  steel,  with  a  tenacity  of  about  30  tons,  to  about 
33  tons  for  steel,  with  a  tenacity  of  about  50  tons;  an  average  value 
for  rivet-steel  with  a  tenacity  of  30  tons  being  24  tons. 

Hence,  if  4  be  a  factor  of  safety,  the  working  coe^cients  become 
^  , ,  .        i  5  tons  per  square  inch  in  shear,  and 

For  wrought  iron  j  5    "     "       "        "    "tension. 

For  steel  i  ®  *^^  ^^  square  inch  in  shear,  and 

(7i''      "       "        ''    ''  tension. 

Allowance,  however,  must  be  made  for  irregularity  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  stress  and  for  defective  workmanship,  and  in  riveting  wrought- 
iron  plates  together  it  is  a  common  practice  to  make  the  aggregate 
sectioA  of  the  rivets  at  least  equal  to  and  sometimes  20  per  cent 
greater  than  the  net  section  of  the  plate  through  the  rivet-holes. 
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Hence,  the  working  coefficients  are  reduced  to 

4  or  4i  tons  per  square  inch  for  wrought  iron, 
and 

■    5or5i    ''     "       ''        ''     ''  steel, 

according  to  the  character  of  the  joint. 

There  is  very  little  reliable  information  respecting  the  indenta- 
tion of  plates  by  rivets  and  bolts,  and  it  is  most  uncertain  to  what 
extent  the  tenacity  of  the  plates  is  affected  by  such  indentation. 
Further  experiments  are  required  to  show  the  effect  of  the  crushing 
pressure  upon  the  bearing  area  (i.e.,  the  diameter  of  the  rivet  tniiUiplied 
by  the  thickness  of  the  plate),  although  a  few  indicate  that  the  shear- 
ing strength  of  the  rivet  diminishes  after  the  intensity  of  the  bearing 
pressure  exceeds  a  certain  maximum  limit. 

3z.  Theoretical  Deductions. 

Let  S  be  the  total  stress  at  a  riveted  joint; 

f.f  /»  ftt  /« he  the  safe  tensile,  shearing,  compressive,  and  bearing  unit 
stresses,  respectively; 

/  be  the  thickness  of  a  plate,  and  w  its  width; 

N  be  the  total  number  of  rivets  on  one  side  of  a  joint; 

n  be  the  total  number  of  rivets  in  one  row; 

p  be  the  pitch  of  the  rivets,  i.e.,  the  distance  centre  to  centre; 

d  be  the  diameter  of  the  rivets; 

X  be  the  distance  between  the  centre  line  of  the  nearest  row  of  rivets 
and  the  edge  of  the  plate. 

Value  of  X. — It  has  been  found  that  the  minimum  safe  value  of  x  is  dy 
and  this  in  most  cases  gives  a  sufficient  overlap  ( -2x),  while  x»|d  is  a  maxi- 
mum limit  which  amply  provides  for  the  bending  and  shearing  to  which  the 
joint  may  be  subjected.    Thus  the  overlap  will  vary  from  2d  to  3d. 

X  may  be  supposed  to  consist  of  a  length  Xi  to  resist  the  shearing  action, 
and  a  length  x^  to  resist  the  bending  action.  It  is  impossible  to  determine 
theoretically  the  exact  value  of  x«,  as  the  straining  at  the  joint  is  very  com- 
plex, but  the  metal  in  front  of  each  rivet  (the  rivets  at  the  ends  of  the  joint 

d 
excepted)  may  be  likened  to  a  imiformly  loaded  beam  of  length  d,  depth  xa-^* 

and  breadth  t,  with  both  ends  fixed.    Ite  moment  of  resistance  is  therefore 

^n  x»— o")  ,  /  being  the  maximum  unit  stress  due  to  the  bending.    Also,  if 

P  is  the  load  upon  the  rivet,  the  mean  of  the  bending  moments  at,  the  end 

and  centre  is  g  a. 
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Hence,  approximaiely, 

i^-iK-f)". « --if(--f)- 

It  will  be  assumed  that  the  shearing  strength  of  the  rivet  is  equal  to  the 
strength  of  a  beam  to  resist  cross-breaking. 

Single-riveted  lap  and  nngle-caver  joints  (Figs.  705  and  706). 

—h'iv-^th^dtU)  2x>«/,-— A;      therefore  a;,-— (1) 

ff(»-f)"-f'-^    .he™,o„.44j,-;ft. (^ 

As  already  pointed  out,  these  joints  are  weakened  by  the  bending  action 
developed,  and  possibly  also  by  the  concentration  of  the  stress  towards  the 
inner  faces  of  the  plates. 

Singte-riveted  datLble-^over  joints  (Fig.  707). 

2V/t"(P""^^A"^'Aj  therefore       2x,</,-2~-/,.     ar-j-  —  .   ,     .    .     (3) 

4  ft/       <i\»     I  itd\    ^,       .  d     1     Is  d*  L 

3d(^«-2)    -2T/-^^^^^"^^    *'-|+4\/2-^7 (^> 

These  joints  are  much  stronger  than  joints  with  single  covers.  Also, 
equation  (3)  shows  that  the  bearing  unit  stress  in  a  double-cover  joint  is  twice 
as  great  (theoretically)  as  in  a  single-cover  joint  (eq.  1),  so  that  rivets  of  a 
larger  diameter  may  be  employed  in  the  latter  than  is  possible  in  the  former 

for  corresponding  values  of  —. 

Chain-riveted  joints  (Fig.  709). 

f^{w-nd)    -^S^f.Ndt] (5) 

jS-AT-t"/,  when  there  is  one  cover  only; (6) 

jS-^-k^/j  when  there  are  iwo  covers (7) 

This  class  of  joint  is  employed  for  the  flanges  of  bridge  girders,  the  plates 
being  piled  as  in  Figs.  714,  715,  716,  and  n  being  usually  3,  4,  or  5. 

In  Fig.  715  the  plates  are  grouped  so  as  to  break  joint,  and  opinions  differ 
as  to  whether  this  arrangement  is  superior  to  the  full  butt  shown  in  Fig.  716. 
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The  advantages  of  the  latter  are  that  the  plates  may  be  cut  in  uniform  lengths, 
and  the  flanges  built  up  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  which  cannot  be  otherwise 
attained,  while  the  short  and  awkward  pieces  accompanying  broken  joints  are 
dispensed  with. 

A  good  practical  rule,  and  one  saying  much  labor  and  expense,  is  to  make 
the  lengths  of  the  plates,  bars,  etc.,  multiples  of  the  pitch,  and  to  design  the 
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covers,  connections,  etc.,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  pitch  as  little  as  possible. 

The  distance  between  two  consecutive  joints  of  a  group  (Fig.  713)  is  gener- 
ally made  equal  to  tvdce  the  pitch. 

An  excellent  plan  for  lap  and  single-cover  joints  is  to  arrange  the  rivet 
as  shown  in  Figs.  709  to  713. 

.    I    .   I  The  strength  of  the  plate  at  the  joint  is  only  weak- 

o[    j    •    I       ened    by  one  rivet-hole,  for  the  plate  cannot  tear  at 

'    I    I    I    ■    its  weakest  section,  i.e.,  along  the  central  row  of  rivets 

(jj^Q  I    I       (oa),  until  the  rivets  between  it  and  the  edge  are  shorn 

O    (i)    O  I  ^^  *^®^  ^   ^   ^^'^   ^^    rivets,  11,  2  2,  3  3,... 
^(1)9  I   I       (Fig.  717). 
I    I    1    I —         The  total  number  of  rivets  is  evidently  m*. 


*     I    I   I  Let  /„  9»  gz,  9i,  ...  be  the  unit  tensile  stresses  in 

Fig   71''  ^^®  ^^^^  along  the  lines  1  1,  2  2,  3  3,  ... ,  respectively. 

'*  Then 

S^(w—  d)tfi  — 'T"WiV«>  for  the  line  1  1; 

~iw-2d)tq,-^im' -!)!„'•  "  "  2  2; 
-(w-3<i)<9.-^(«'-3)/„"  "  "  3  3; 
-(«-4d)«g,-^(m»-6)/„"     "     "    44; 


Therefore  S-{w-d)tU-{w-2d)—^tq^''. 
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Assume  that  /i  ^q^    Then  w  « {w}  + 1  )d. 

Hence,  by  substituting  this  value  of  w  in  the  first  of  the  above  relations; 

-—  =»—  ^.     Since  ^a,  ^4,  . . .  are  each  less  than  /„  the  assumption  is  justifiable. 
I      11  /j 

Covers, — In  tension  joints  the  strength  of  the  covers  must  not  be  less  than 
that  of  the  plates  to  be  united.  Hence  a  single  cover  should  be  at  least  as 
thick  as  a  single  plate;  and  if  there  are  two  covers,  each  should  be  at  least 
half  as  thick. 

When  two  covers  are  used  in  a  tension  pile  it  often  happens  that  a  joint 
occurs  in  the  top  or  bottom  plate,  so  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  stress 
in  that  plate  may  have  to  be  borne  by  the  nearest*  cover.     It  is,  therefore, 
■  considered  advisable  to  make  its  thickness  five  eighths  that  of  the  plate. 

The  number  of  the  joints  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  as  the  intro- 
duction of  covers  adds  a  large  percentage  to  the  dead  weight  of  the  pile. 

Covers  might  be  wholly  dispensed  with  in  perfect-jump  joints,  and  a  great 
economy  of  material  effected,  if  the  difficulty  of  forming  such  joints  and  the 
increased  cost  did  not  render  them  impracticable.  Hence  it  may  be  said 
that  covers  are  required  for  all  compression  joints,  and  that  they  must  be  a» 
strong  as  the  plates;  for,  unless  the  plates  butt  closely,  the  whole  of  the  thrust 
will  be  transmitted  through  the  covers.  In  some  of  the  best  examples  of 
bridge  construction  the  tension  and. compression  joints  are  identical. 

22.  Efficiency  of  Riveted  Joints. — The  efficiency  of  a  riveted  joint  is  tha 
ratio  of  the  maximum  stress  which  can  be  transmitted  to  the  plates  through  the 
joint  to  the  strength  of  the  solid  plates. 
Denote  this  maximum  efficiency  by  i?. 
Let  p  be  the  pitch  of  the  rivets; 
d      **      diameter  of  the  rivets; 
t      **      thickness  of  the  plates; 
ft     "      tenacity  of  the  solid  plate; 
mf-  ''  ''        "    '*    riveted  plate; 

/»     **      shearing  strength  of  the  rivets; 
N     '*      number  of  rivets  in  a  pitch  length; 

e      '  *      ratio  of  the  strength  of  a  rivet  in  double  shear  to  its  strength 
in  single  shear. 

^,                          ^  .                        ,     ,       ,           (p'-d)tmft 
Then  ij,  -efficiency  as  regards  the  plate  > 


Ptfi 

m(p—d) 
P 


(1> 


eN^d'fa 

ij,-efficiency  as  regards  the  rivets- — (2> 

ptft 

The  efficiency  of  the  joint  is,  of  course,  the  smaller  of  these  two  values; 
and  the  joint  is  one  of  maximum  efficiency  when  9i  -  ^a**  9;  that  is,  when 
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p-d        4 

m —■        — , 

P  Ptfi 

or  (p-d)tmft^eNjd'fB (3) 

In  this  expression  the  quantities  m,  ft,  N,  and  e  are  constants  for  any 

given  joint,  being  of  necessity  known,  or  having  been  fixed  beforehand;  and 

the  equation  thus  expresses  one  condition  governing  the  relations  of  the  three 

variables,  p,  d,  and  t  to  each  other.    It  is  obvious,  however,  that,  in  order. 

to  determine  the  values  of  any  two  of  these  variables  in  terms  of  the  third, 

another  relation  between  them  must  be  postulated.    In  short,  in  designing 

p  p  d 

a  joint,  the  value  of  one  of  the  three  ratios  ^,  7,  and  ---  must  be  fixed. 

{it  t 

Case  I. — Suppose  that  the  ratio  ^  has  a  certain  value.  This  is  very  fre- 
quently the  quantity  predetermined;  but  it  is  most  usually  done  by  fixing 
the  value  of  ij,  10  very  obviously  involving  j;  in  fact  ij -m (l j . 

Equation  (3)  may  be  written 

4   {  mft 
,n  d  /i 


-«i^,*') <« 


If  the  ratio  —  be  denoted  by  A;,  then 


^  ,    .            m(p-J) 
But  smoe  ^- r — 1 


j-<'^^' (5) 


I— ^ (6) 


Therefore,  substituting  in  (5), 

Sri"^4*^' .    •    .    (7) 

and,  ultimately, 

fc      4  !5A_1. (8) 
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The  process  of  designing  a  Joint  of  maximum  efficiency  for  a  boiler  of 

given  diameter  and  pressure  of  steam,  when  9  (or  the  ratio  §*)  is  fixed,  is  then 

as  foUows:  Settle  the  number  of  rivets  per  pitch  (i.e.,  N);  the  value  to  be 
allowed  for  e  (depending  on  the  nature  of  the  shearing  stress  on  the  rivets) ; 
and  the  values  of  m,  ft^  and  /•.    Then  k  is  known  from  equation  (8). 
But  (  may  be  found  from  the  relation 

pressure  X  diameter  « 19  X  2</i, 

,    pressure  X  diameter  ,^^ 

*-^ — Wi — • ^^^  - 

Hence,  since  A;  --r  is  known,  d  may  be  found;  and  unce  -j is  known, 

p  is  also  fixed. 

Case  II. — When  p  the  ratio  of  rivet  pitch  to  plate  thickness,  is  given, 
equation  (5)  must  be  otherwise  manipulated. 

Multiplying  it  by  — ,  and  substituting  for  d  its  value  hi^  we  have 

l.!^'i;fc4+4. (10) 

4  p    mft     p 

Putting  this  in  the  form  of  a  quadratic  equation  in  k, 

*'+4-^*-4-7^?-o (11) 

dVJT  /        eNn  ft    t  ' 

4  ♦nf  *» 

For  brevity,  substituting  A  for  -r^,  T  foT-j-,  and  R  for  j,  and  solving  the 

quadratic, 

AT     1     . 

ib-~±jVA>ir>+4Ari2 (12) 

The  method  of  designing  the  joint  is,  then,  as  follows: 
A,  T  and  R  being  known,  k  may  be  found  by  substituting  their  values 
in  equation  (12),  the  positive  sign  of  the  second  term  being  taken. 


Now,  ,  -m  (1  -|)  -m  (l  -^^  -m  (l  -|)  ; 


p/         \      pj 

and  since  both  k  and  R  are  now  known,  the  thickness  of  plate  (0  may  be  found, 
as  in  Case  I,  by  equation  (9).  The  values  of  the  diameter  and  pitch  of  rivets 
follow  at  once  from  the  known  values  of  k  and  R. 

This  method  of  designing  a  joint  appears  to  be  the  most  rational  of  the 
three.    For  the  greatest  pitch  for  which  a  joint  will  remain  steam-tight  de* 
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pends  mainly  on  the  relation  of  pitch  of  rivets  to  thickness  of  plates;  although 
it  is  also  affected  by  the  relative  size  of  rivets  and  of  rivet-4ieads. 

Case  III. — If  -,  or  A:,  be  predetermined,  the  value  of  p  must  first  be  obtained 

in  ordojT  that  the  plate  thickness  may  be  found  by  means  of  equation  (9). 

Now,  ly  ^m- may  be  put  mto  the  form 

md 

P'^Z — V 

m  —  1^ 
and  if  this  value  is  substituted  for  p  in  equation  (4), 

m  —  ri      \    4     w/i      / 
From  this  is  finally  deduced 

V-rn  '        (13) 

The  plate  thickness  may  now  be  foimd  by  equation  (9) ;  the  diameter  of 

fnd 
rivet  from  d^kty  and  the  pitch  from  p  — .    In  the  above  investigations 

no  account  has  been  taken  of  the  effect  of  the  bearing  pressure  on  the  rivets 
or  plate. 

If  /c  be  the  allowable  bearing  pressure  per  projected  square  inch  of  rivet 
surface,  the  following  relation  must  obtain: 

(p-d)tmft'-Ndtfc (14) 

This  may  be  written 

(p-d)mft 
f'         Nd       ^^^^ 

Then  if  /e  be  estimated  by  this  equation,  and  if  it  should  be  greater  than 
43  tons  per  square  inch  in  a  lap-joint,  or  45  to  50  tons  in  a  butt-joint,  such 
joint  will  fail  by  the  rivets  shearing  before  the  full  strength  of  the  plate  is 
exerted,  as  Kenned3r's  experiments  show  that  with  these  values  of  fe  the  rivets 
do  not  attain  their  natural  ultimate  shearing  strength  (viz.,  /•),  but  fail  at 
shearing  stresses  much  below  this. 

Again,  the  maximum  allowable  ratio  •--  (i.e.,  k)  as  the  preliminary  datum 

for  the  design  of  a  joint,  may  be  fixed  by  using  the  expression 

7--^ 0«> 


deduced  from  the  obvious  relation — similar  to  (14)^ 
(Unwin  suggests  the  relation  d-|VT)" 


eNjd*f,-Ndtfc 
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In  designing  the  joint  by  any  of  the  methods  given  above,  any  value 
obtained  for  k  greater  than  that  supplied  by  (16)  should  be  rejected. 

Note  on  Friction  of  Riveted  Joints. — Elaborate  experiments  on  the  small 
displacements  produced  by  loads  on  riveted  joinls  of  all  kinds  have  recently 
been  made  by  Consid^re  (Annales  des  Fonts  et  Ghauss^s,  1886),  Bach  (Zeit. 
d.  Ver.,  1892,  1894,  1895),  Dupuy  (Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^es,  1895), 
and  by  Van  der  Kolk  (Zeit  d.  Ver.,  June  1897). 

These  show  that  the  frictional  resistance  produced  by  the  great  pressure 
of  the  riveting  is,  in  a  well-made  joint,  sufficient  to  transmit  the  required 
amount  of  force  across  the  joint.  In  fact  the  stanchness  and  durability 
of  the  joint  depend  upon  the  plate  friction,  and  not  upon  the  shearing  strength 
of  the  rivets  or  the  tearing  strength  of  the  plates.  When  the  rivet  cools  it 
contracts  lengthwise,  and  the  longitudinal  tension  thereby  produced  induces 
a  cross-contraction  which,  added  to  the  diametral  contraction  due  to  cooling, 
makes  the  rivet  in  the  finished  joint  a  loose  fit  in  its  hole.  The  shearing  strength 
of  the  rivet  does  not,  therefore,  come  into  play  until  the  plates  have  moved 
sufficiently  to  cause  the  rivets  again  to  bear  against  the  sides  of  the  hole. 
Even  when  this  does  happen,  it  is  evident  that,  at  first,  only  a  few  of  the  rivets 
in  a  given  joint  will  bear,  and  these  must  be  deformed,  or  must  give  way  more 
or  less,  before  the  rest  of  the  rivets  can  come  into  action.  Hence  it  is  the 
frictional  grip  of  the  plates  upon  each  other  which  prevents  this  shpping,  and 
which  is  the  true  criterion  of  the  strength  of  the  joint.  When  once  the  plates 
slip,  a  slackness  of  the  whole  joint  will  be  produced  by  a  reversal  of  load, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  joint  which  is  required  to  retain  a  fluid  under  pressure 
leakage  will  take  place. 

The  latest  experiments  by  Van  der  Kolk  were  made  on  the  joints  of  bridge 
struts  and  ties  with  double-butt  straps.  The  breaking  load  was  not  deter- 
mined in  these  experiments,  as  it  was  not  considered  of  sufficient  importance. 
As  a  rule  the  stresses  in  riveted  joints  of  bridges  are  much  less  than  the  break- 
ing loads  of  plates  of  even  the  lowest  tenacity.  The  question  is  not  which 
kind  of  joint  has  the  greatest  statical  strength,  but  which  joint  is  least  likely 
to  become  slack  under  the  action  of  reversed  loading. 

The  displacements  observed  in  the  joints  \mder  load  were  of  two  kinds — 
elastic  (or  disappearing)  and  permanent.  The  former  were  considered  the 
more  crucial  in  defining  the  best  form  of  joint,  as  the  permanent  set,  once 
taken,  is  hardly  increased  by  repeated  loading. 

The  elastic  extensions  were  smallest  (1)  in  the  case  of  hand-riveting,  and 
with  holes  somewhat  too  large  for  the  rivets,  and  (2)  in  the  case  of  machine- 
riveting  when  the  pressiure  on  the  dies  was  much  greater  than  is  usual  in  prac- 
tice. 

It  is  very  renutrkable  that  hand-riveted  joints,  with  rivets  a  good  fit  in 
their  holes,  allowed  large  elastic  displacements  under  comparatively  small 
loads.  Riveting  with  the  machine  causes  the  rivets  to  fill  the  holes,  and,  unless 
a  very  great  pressure  is  applied  and  maintained,  produces  the  same  bad  results 
as  to  elastic  movement. 
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Ex.    17.— Design  of  \27-ft.  through  riveted  span. 

Divide  the  span  into  five  panels  of  25.4  ft.  each.  Take  depth  centre  to 
centre  of  chords » 28  ft.  and  width  centre  to  centre  of  trusses -17  ft.  Tlie 
live  load  will  consist  of  two  consolidation  engines  foUowed  by  a  uniform  train 
load  of  3400  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  of  track  as  shown  in  Fig.  718.    In  this  figure, 
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Fig    718. 

to  facilitate  calculation,  there  is  written  under  each  wheel  the  B.M.  of  all 
preceding  wheels  up  to  that  point. 

Also,  on  the  horizontal  lines  is  shown  the  distance  from  the  front  .of  the 
engine  up  to  each  wheel,  and  the  sum  of  the  loads  up  to  and  including  the 
wheel  in  question  is  given. 

Cooper's  specifications  will  be  used  and  all  bending  moments  and  shears 
will  be  computed  from  the  actual  wheel  concentrations. 

B.M.  at  Panel-point  1,  Fig.  719. — Consider  the  load  as  coming  upon  the 
span  from  the  right.    According  to  the  criterion  deduced  in  Art.  8,  Chapter  II, 


'b^aneU&tiA^lXI*^ 


Fig.  719. 


the  B.M.  at  panel-point  1  will  be  a  maximum  when  the  average  load  on  the 
left  is  equal  to  the  average  load  on  the  whole  span.    Place  the  3d  driver  of 
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the  first  engine  at  1.  Then  x,  the  length  of  span  covered  by  the  uniform  load^ 
»15.6  ft.,  so  that  total  load  on  span -442,000 +3400 +  15.6-495,040  lbs. 

The  average  load  per  panel -495,040-!- 5 -99,008  lbs. 

With  the  3d  driver  on  the  right  of  1,  load  in  panel  01-79,000  lbs.  <99,008. 
When  3d  driver  is  on  the  left  of  1,  load  in  panel  01  - 110,000  lb8.>  99,008  lbs. 
so  that  the  criterion  is  satisfied  with  the  3d  driver  at  point  1.    Hence 

fl- jl-,(24.030,000+442,000Xl5.6+  ^^^fMTj  JJ^  ft,., 

and  B.M. -25.4/2 -771,000-5,496,782  ft.-lbs. 

Panel-point  (2). — Criterion  is  satisfied  with  3d  tender  wheel  of  Ist  engine 
at  2.    Then  X- 13.2  ft.    Therefore 

and  B.M.  -  50.SR  - 4,159,000  -  7,905,242  ft.-lbs. 

Panel-point  (3).— Try  2d  driver  of  2d  engine  at  3.    Then  x-13.8  ft. 

r.      1    /^.  ^«^^^     ..«.w.     .oo    3400X13.8*\     30453348,^ 
and         ^  - 127  ( ^^'^^'^^  +  442,000  X  13.8  + ^ )  "  — 127~  ^^'' 

and  B.M.  -76.2/^-10,181,000-8,091,010  ft.-lbs. 

The  B.M.  at  3  is  larger  than  at  2.  We  should,  however,  obtain  the  same 
moment  at  2  by  letting  the  train  advance  from  the  left,  and  hence  we  must 
use  the  larger  moment,  8,091,010,  in  computing  the  stresses  for  the  members 
whose  centres  of  moments  are  at  panel-point  2. 

Maximum  Shears  for  Tmsa  Members. — By  Art.  8,  Chapter  II,  the  maximum 
shear  in  any  panel  will  occiu:  when  the  load  in  that  panel  is  equal  to  the  aver- 
age load  per  panel  on  the  whole  span.  For  panel-point  1  this  occurs  when 
the  3d  driver  is  at  the  panel-point.    Then  a;- 15.6  ft.  and,  as  above. 

^^31^12^246,763  lbs. 

r^^      c               a     r>     17000Xl8+31000X(10+5)     ^-.^™« 
Therefore         5-/2- 25I -216,409  lbs. 

Panel^nt  2.— 3d  driver  at  panel-point  2. 

/2-j^(18,142,000 +402,000X4.2)  -156,145  lbs., 

and  therefor  S  - 125,791  lbs. 
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Pand'poirU  3. — 2d  driver  at  3. 

R = j|^(8,836,000  +269,000  X  1.8)  -  73,387  lbs., 

and  therefore  S = 58,584  lbs. 

B,M.  for  stringers,  the  length  being  25.4  ft. 

The  greatest  B.M.  will  occur  when  four  drivers  are  on  the  stringer,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  720.     (Art.  8,  Chapter  II.)     Then 


0 


R^^^(S1,OOOX45.S)''55,897  lbs.. 


and        B.M.  =55,897X11.45-31,000X5 
=  485,020  ft.-lbs. 
Fig.  720. 

The  greatest   floor-beam    concentration  will 

occur  with  the  loads  so  placed  as  to  give  the  max.  B.M.  at  the  centre  of  a 
span  of  two  panel  lengths.  Place  3d  driver  at  panel-point.  Then  load  on 
floor-beam 

«2^(31,000X81.6  +  17,000X7.4+20,000X22.2) -122,023  lbs. 
For  greatest  end  shear  on  stringer  place  1st  driver  at  panel-point.    Then 
i?-^«J-^|20,000x2.4+31,000(10.4-Hl5.4-H 20.4+25.4)}  =89,276  lbs. 
Tablb  of  Moments  and  Shears  for  Live  Loads. 


Panel- 
points. 

Moments  for 
Span. 

Shears  for 
Span. 

Moments  for 
Truss. 

Shears  f  or 
Tni». 

1 
2 
3 

5,496,782  ft.-lbs 
8,091,010       " 
8,091,010      " 

216,409  lbs. 

125,791    " 

58,584    " 

2,748,391  ft-.lb8. 
4,045,505      " 
4,045,505      " 

108,205  ft.-lb«. 
62.895    " 
29.292    " 

Max.  B.M.  for  stringer -485,020 -5-2 =242,510  ft.-lbs. 
"     concentration  for  floor-beam  - 122,023  lbs.,  or  61,012  lbs.  at  each  end. 
' *     end  shear  for  stringpr  - 89,276  -5-2  - 44,638  lbs. 

Allowable  stresses: 

Timber  (extreme  flbre) 1,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Medium  steel,  tensile  stresses: 

Lateral  sway-bracing  for  wind  strams 18,000  "     "    "    " 

Bottom  flanges,  riveted  floor-beams  and  stringers.  • .  10,000  "     '*    *'    " 

Live  Load.     Dead  Load. 
Bottom  chords,  mam  diagonals,  and  long  verticals. .  10,000  20,000 


J 


Compressive  stresses: 
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Live  Load. 


Chord  segments 10,000-45— 

Posts  of  through-bridges 8,500-45— 

Lateral  struts  and  rigid  bracing  (wind  strains) . . 
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Dead  Load. 

20,000-90^ 
17,000-90^ 

13,000-60-. 

Rivets  9000  Ibs./sq.  in.  in  shear,  15,000  lbs.  in  bearing;  80  per  cent  of 
above  for  floor  system;   reduce  one-third  for  field  rivets. 

Ties  and  Guardrails, — Spacing  th^  stringers  7  ft.  centre  to  centre,  we 
may  use  the  same  ties  and  guard-rails  as  for  the  plate-girder  span  Example  44, 
Chapter  VIL 

Stringers, — Assume  dead  load,  including  weight  of  stringer,  as  700  lbs. 
per  foot  of  span  or  350  lbs.  per  foot  of  stringer. 

Then  B.M.  (dead  load) -iX350x25.4>-  28,225  ft.-lbs. 

''     (live      "  )-  242,510     " 

Total    '*  270,735     " 

Take  a  38''  X|"  web.    The  effective  depth -36"  or  3  ft. 
Then  flange  stress  -  270,735  -5-  3  -  90,245  lbs. 

and  "     area   -  90,245 -i- 10,000 -9.02  sq.  in.  net. 

Use  two  6"X4''Xi^"  angles -10.62  sq.  in.  gross  area -9.5  sq.  in.  net 
area  for  each  flange,  the  flanges  being  assumed,  under  the  specifications,  to 
carry  the  entire  bending  action. 

Use  3J"X3J"X|"  angles  for  intermediate  stiffeners,  spaced  3  ft.  centres, 
and  3yx3J"xy  angles  for  end  stiffeners.  For  stringer  bracing  use 
3J"X3}"Xf"  angles,  as  shown  in  Fig.  721. 


*^9< — »^t-* 


-17^ 


Fig.  721. 


Fig.  722 


Floor-beams. — Dead-load  concentr.  per  stringer -350x25.4—  8,890  lbs. 
Live     *'  "  "       "  -61,012  lbs. 


Total 


-69,902  lbs. 


Assume  weight  of  floor-beam -2600  lbs.    Then,  Fig.  722, 
B.M.  due  to  weight  of  floor-beam  -  i  X2600  X 17     -     5,525  ft.-lbs. 
*'      "        concentration  -69,902X5  -349,510     " 


Total  B.M 355,035 
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Assume  a  48"  X|"  web.    The  effective  depth -3.84  ft.,  so  that 


and 


the  flange  stress -355,035-*  3.84-92,457  lbs. 

"     area   -  92,457 -^  10,000  -  9.25  sq.  in. 


Use  two  6"x4''XtV'  angles-10.62  sq.  in.  gross  area-9.5  sq.  in.  net  area. 
End    stiffeners    3J"X3J''Xj";     intermediate    stiffeners    3J"X3J"x|", 
spaced  about  4  ft.  centre  to  centre. 

Stringer  Details, — The  end  shear  in  the  stringer  must  be  transmitted  from 
the  web  of  the  stringer  through  the  end  stiffening  angles  to  the  floor-beam 
and  thence  in  a  similar  way  to  the  post.  The  rivets  connecting  the  end  stiffeners 
to  the  stringer  web  are  in  double  shear,  hence  their  bearing  value  on  the  f4nch 
web  plate  will  govern. 

The  bearing  value  of  a  }-in.  rivet  on  a  |-in.  plate  is  15,000  xfx. 8  for 
floor  system  (see  specification)  =3938  lbs.  for  shop  riveting,  and =26 19  lbs.  for 
field  riveting. 

End  shear  on  stringer  =  44,638  lbs. 

Hence  the  required  number  of  riwts 
=  44,638 -i- 3938  =  1 1 +,  say  12. 

These  may  be  placed  partly  in  the 
angles  A  and  partly  in  the  fillers  5, 
Fig.  723. 

Value    of   i-in.    rivet   in   single    shear 

=  .6013X9000X0.8  =  4329    lbs.     for    shop 

riveting  or  2886  lbs.  for  field  riveting. 

In  the  connection  of  the  stringers  to 

Fig.  723.  the  floor-beams,  hearing  will  govern;  and 

since  the  riveting  is  done  in  the  field  the  bearing  value  per   rivet   is  only 

2619  lbs.     The   concentration   from  two  stringers  =  69,902   lbs.     Hence  the 

number  of  rivets  required  =  69,902-^-2619  =  26  4-,  say  28. 

The  rivet  spacing  in  the  flanges  may  be  determined  as  in  the  case  of  the 
plate-girder  Ex.  44,  Chapter  VII. 

Connection  of  End  Stiff ener  to  Weh. — 
The  load=69,902-f  1300  =  71,202  lbs.  and 
the  required  number  of  ri vets  =  71,202 -^ 
3938  =  18  +  ,  say  19.  Put  10  in  row  C,  9 
in  row  Z>,  Fig.  724. 

End  Stiffeners  to  Post. — Single  shear 
will  govern.  The  value  of  each  rivet  = 
2886  lbs.  and  the  required  number  of 
rivets  =  71,202-^2886  =  24  +  ,  say  26. 

Dead-load  Stresses  Fig.  710. — Assume 
a  dead  load  of  900  lbs.  per  lineal  foot 
of  truss.  Let  D  =  panel  dead  load.  Then 
D- 900X25.4=22,860  lbs. 


Also,     tan  6  =  .907  sec  ^  =  1 .35 

D  tan  ^  =  20,734    Z)  sec  ^  =  30,860. 


Fig.  724, 
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Assume  i  of  tlie  load  concentrated  at  the  top  chord. 

Then,  sti^ss  in  01-12  «  2D  tan  ^  -  41 ,468  lbs.  T. 

'*    2-3  -3Z)  tan  <?- 62,202  *'  T. 

"  ab,  fcc-3Z)  tan  <?«  62,202  ''  C. 

*'     Oo    -22)  sec  <? -61,720  "  C. 

"     02    -  Z)  sec  (?-30,860  *'  T. 

"     al    «fZ)           -15,240  "  T. 

"     62    -ii)           -  7,620  '•  C. 

r  •      1     J  cr^  Equivalent  Lire-Loftd 

Live-load  Stresses.  Method  (for  comparison). 

Stress  in  01-12  -  2,748,391  -^  28  -  98,157  T.  96,760  T. 

'.'  "     2,3   -  4,045,505 -^  28- 144,482  T.  145,014  T. 

**  *'  06,  6c -4,045,505-^-28 -144,482  0.  145,140  0. 

"  ''     Oo    -    108,205  seel? -146,076  0.  144,020  0. 

'*  "     o2    -      62,895  sec^-  84,910  T.  86,412  T. 

"  "      63    -      29,292  sec^-  39.544  T.  or  0.      43,206  T.  or  0. 

'  *  ' '     ol    -  floor-beam  concentration  -  61 ,012  T.      61 ,295  T. 

'*  "      62    -(shear  at  panel-point  2)  =29,292  0.      29,028  0. 

Wind-load  Stresses. — Specification, — 'To  provide  for  wind  strains  and 
vibrations  from  high-speed  trains,  the  bottom  lateral  bracing  in  through 
bridges  will  be  proportioned  to  resist  a  lateral  force  of  600  lbs.  for  each  foot 
of  the  span;  450  lbs.  of  this  being  treated  as  a  moving  load,  and  as  acting 
on  a  train  of  cars,  at  a  line  6  feet  above  the  base  of  rail. 

The  top  lateral  bracing  in  through-bridges  will  be  proportioned  to  resist 
a  lateral  force  of  150  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  for  spans  up  to  300  ft. 

The  stresses  in  truss  members  from  assumed  wind  forces  need  not  be 
considered  except  (o)  when  the  wind  stresses  exceed  30  per  cent  of  the 
maximum  stresses  due  to  the  dead  and  live  loads  upon  the  same  member 
and  the  section  is  then  to  be  increased  until  the  total  stress  per  square  inch 
does  not  exceed  by  more  than  30  per  cent  the  maximum  fixed  for  dead  and 
live  loads  only,  and  (6)  when  the  wind  stress  can  neutralize  or  reverse  the 
stress  in  any  member." 

Lotver  Lateral  System. — We  shall  use  a  double  system  of  rigid  lower  lateral 
bracing  (Fig.  725)  capable  of  carrying  either  compression  or  tension. 

Dead  wind  load -150  lbs.  per  lineal  foot,  so  that  the  panel  load  =  150x25.4 
-3810  lbs.  We  shall  assume  one  half  of  this  load  or  1905  lbs.  (-«;)  lbs.  to 
be  carried  by  each  of  the  systems  Figs  726  and  727,  and  superpose  the 
results  to  obtain  the  total  stresses  shown  in  Fig.  725.    We  hjave 

w  tan  ^-2846  ti;  sec  ^-3423 

tan  ^  - 1.494  sec  ^  - 1.797 

Then,  Fig.  726      Stress  in  01  -a6        -2u7  tan  ^-5692  lbs. 
"      "  12-23-6c-3«?  tan  ^  =  8538  " 
"      "  Oo  -2w;  sec  ^-6846  " 

"      ''  16  -U7    sec  ^-3423  " 
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Fig.  725. 


Fig.  726. 


Fig.  727. 


c  Titfw  c  _ 

i      i 

OOP     O  669t  T  68S88  T  C 


Similarly  the  stresses  in  Fig.  727  may  be  found  and  henoe  combined  as 
in  Fig.  725.    To  find  the  chord  stresses  from  the  moving  wind  load  of  450 

lbs.  per  foot  run  we  have  only 
to  multiply  the  dead  load  wind 
stresses  by  3.    Thus 

the  panel  load  ti/ 

« 450X25.4 -11,430  lbs. 

Suppose  this  moving  load  to 
come  upon  the  span  from  the 
right,  Fig.  728.  The  shear  and 
hence  the  diagonal  stress  in  eadi 
panel  will  be  greatest  when  the 
load  covers  the  span  to  the  right 
of  that  panel.  We  shall  assume 
that  the  shear  is  divided  equally  between  the  two  diagonals  in  each  paneL 

1       1  fVi// 

Hence  in  panel  I  diagonal  stress -^^X-jt-  sec  ^^  20,540  lbs. 


2 
3 


1      ^'        .    ,«««.   ,. 
"2  X-y  sec  ^^12,324  " 

=^X^'sec(?-  6,162  " 


The  combined  wind  loads  in  diagonals  of  the  lower  lateral    system   are 
shown  in  Fig.  .729. 
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Fig.  728.  Fig.  729. 

Upper  Lateral  System. — The  stresses  in  the  upper  lateral  system,  Fig.  730, 
due  to  a  load  of  150  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  may  be  found  similarly.  The  chord 
stresses  need  not  be  computed  as  they  will  be  much  less  than  30  per  cent  of 
the  combined  live  and  dead  load  stresses  and  will  be  further  reduced  by  the 
effect  of  the  overturning  moment  of  the  wind. 

Overturning  Moment  Due  to  Wind. — (a)  On  Upper  Chord. — The  wind  load 

carried  by  the  upper  lateral  system  to  each  hip =2X3810- 7620  lbs.    This 

will  increase  -the  reaction  at  the  ends  of  the  leeward  truss  by  an  amount 

28 
R - 7,620 Xjj'  12,550  lbs.     (Rg.  731.) 


I 


Fig.  730. 


F^ 


Fig.  731. 


iid^ 


Fig.  732. 
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The  conespooding  compressive  stress  in  the  inclined  end  post  — 12,550  sec  ^ — 
16,942  lbs.  (Fig.  732.)  The  corresponding  tensile  stress  in  the  bottom 
chord -12,550  tan  ^»  11,393  lbs.,  the  latter  being  constant  throughout  the 
length  of  the  bottom  chord.  We  shall  have  a  compressive  stress  of  the  same 
magnitude  throughout  the  leeward  top  chord,  but  as  the  direct  effect  of  the 
wind  is  to  cause  tension  in  that  chord,  the  two  will  tend  to  neutralize  each 
other  and  need  not  be  considered. 

(6)  On  Train, — The  wind  load  on  the  train  (450  lbs.  per  ft.)  is  assumed 

to  act  6  ft.  above  the  base  of  rail  or,  say,  11  ft.  above  the  plane  of  the  bottom 

laterals,  Fig.  733. 

Panel  load  P-25.4 X450 - 11,430. 

11430x11 
Hence  R,  the  reaction  at  leeward  end  of  floor-beam  — r= —  7396  lbs. 

Thus  the  overturning  moment  of   the  wind  on*  the  train  produces  a  load  of 
7396  lbs.  per  panel  on  leeward  truss. 


f- 
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Fig.  733. 


Fio.  734. 


Fig.  734  shows  the  corresponding  stresses  in  the  end  post  and  bottom 
chord.  For  reasons  already  mentioned  we  need  not  consider  the  effect  on 
the  top  chord,  while  the  resulting  stresses  in  the  web  members  are  sufficiently 
small  to  be  disregarded. 

Table  of  Stresses. 


Member. 

Dead 
Load. 

1. 

Lire 
T<oad. 

2. 

Fixed 
Wind 
Load. 

3. 

Moving 
Wind 
Load. 

4. 

Over- 
turning 
Moment 
Due  to 
W.L.  on 

Top 

Chord. 

6. 

Over- 
turning 
Moment 
Due  to 
W.L.  on 
Train. 

6. 

Maximum 
Combined 
Streeeea. 

Qa 

61720C 
41468T 
41468T 
62202T 

41468T 
41468T 
62202C 
30860T 

0 
15240T 
7620C 

146076C 
98157T 
98157T 

144482T 

98157T 
9815rr 
144482C 
84910T 
39544T 
61012T 
29292C 

16942C 
11393T 
11393T 
11393T 

11393C 
11393C 

19970C 
13416T 
13416T 
20124T 

(13416C) 
(13416C) 

244708C 

01  leeward 

12        "       .... 
23        "       .... 

01  windward. . . 
12         ''       ... 
ob-bc 

5692T 
14230T 
17076t 

5692C 
14230C 

17076T 
42690T 
51228T 

(17076C) 
(42690C) 

187202T 
221354T 
306506T 

Minimum, 

24383T 
15845T 

a2 

N.  B.— Minimum  loads  in  01, 12,  are  evident- 
ly obtained  by  combining  columns  1,  3,  and  5. 
As  there  is  no  approach  to  reversal  of  stress,  no 

63   

a\ 

62 

Main  Truss  Sections,— Bottom  chord  01,  12.    We  shall  use  the 
section  in  these  two  panels. 
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Section  for  dead  load  stress    41,468      -»- 20,000      -  2.07  sq.  ins. 
"  Hve     "       "        98,157      -8-10,000      -  9.82  "    " 

Total  load  139,625;  total  section -11.89  ''    '' 

.\verage   unit   stress  for  dead  and  live   load   139,625-1-11.89—11,743    lbs. 

Section  required  for   combined   load— 221,354 

i        -f- (11,743X1.3)  — 14.5  sq.  in.  net.    Henoe  com- 

I       bined    load    governs.    Use    four    6"X4"Xi' 

angles— 19    sq.    ins.    gross    area.    Deducting 

p*^;  j°°i    i       8  rivet-holes,  each  J  sq.  in.,  we  have    19—4 

Lfti  teeJ     I       —15  sq.  ins.  net  area,  Fig.  735. 

The    angles    will    be    connected    by    stay- 
Fio.  735.  plates  spaced  about  3  ft.  0  in.  centre  to  centre. 

Bottom  Chard  23. 


Section  for  dead  load    62,202^-20,000  -  3.11  sq.  ins. 

"Hve      "     144,482 -H  10,000  -14.45 


ti    tt 


Total  load -206,684;     total  section -17.50  "    " 

Average  unit  stress  for  dead  and  live  loads  206,684-^17.56-11,770  lbs.  Sec- 
tion required  for  combined  loads- 306,505 -^ (11,770x1.3)  -20.0  sq.  ins.  Use 
four  6''X4''xH''  angles=25.64  sq.  ins.  gross  area-20.14  sq.  ins.  net  area. 

Diagonals.   a2.    Section  for  dead  load    30,860-f  20,000-1.54  sq.  ins. 
"       "hve     "       84,910 -» 10,000-8.49  "    " 
Total  section -10.03  "    " 

Use  two  12'' — 25-lb.  channels  =  15  sq.'^ins  gross  area— 12.75  sq.  ina.  net 
area. 

bm-2m.  Dead  load — 0. 

Live      ' '     39,544  -j-  10,000  -  3.95  sq.  ins. 


□ 


Use  four  3i"X2i"Xi"  angles -8.44  sq.  ins.  gross  area -6.94 
sq.  ins.  net. 

This  section  is  much  larger  than  is   actually  required,  but 
cannot  well  be  reduced  without  using  sections  below  the  specified       Yiq.  736 
limits. 

al.    Section  for  dead  load  15,240-*- 20,000 -0.76  sq.  ins. 
'*       ''  live      "     61,012 -^  10,000 -e.lO  *'  " 

Total  section -6.86  "  " 

Use  four  5"x3"xy  angles -11.44  sq.  ins.  gross  area -8.44  sq.  ins.  net 
area 
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Top  Chord. — The  same  section  is  required  throughout. 
Try  two  15''— 40-15.  channels,  Fig.  737,  laced  top  and   bottom -23^ 
sq.  ins.    r  about  axis  ^15-5.43  ins.   (Carnegie).    Z-25  ft. -300  ins.,  and 

——56.    Hence 

r 


20,000  -  90-|:  - 14,960  lbs. 


and 


10,000 -45j-  7,480 


n 


Fig.  737. 


PC 


The  section  for  dead  load  -  62,202  -*- 14,960  -  4.15  sq.  ma. 
"       "       "    live     "    -14,482 -J-  7,480-19.32  "     " 

Total  section -23.47  "    " 

Hence  the  assumed  section  is  satisfactory. 

Vertical  Post  62. — The  lightest  convenient  section  we  can  use  under  the 
specifications  will  be  two  12" — 25-lb.  channels,  which 
will  be  foimd  to    exceed  the    requirements   for   mere 
strength. 

End  Post  oa.  Fig.   738. — In  addition  to  the  com* 
pressive  stresses  in  the  end  post,  there  is  a  bending  ^^^^  ^       ^^     , 
moment  due  to  the  wind  pressure  on  the  top  chord.  T         y^» 

The  wind  load  carried  to  each  hip,  as  already  shown,  1 

is  7620  lbs.,  of  which  we  may  assume  that  one-half,  or,       a^gm 
3810  lbs.,  will  be  carried  to  the  pier  by  each  post.      It  ^lo  738 

may  also  be  assum  d  that  the  post    is    fixed   at   A, 

Fig.  738,  by  the  portal  bracing,  and  at  B  by  the  anchorage,  so 
that  there  is  a  point  of  inflection  at  C  and  the  B.M.  on  the 

I 
post  is  3810X  2=3810x180-685,800  in.-lbs.,  as  I  is  about 

30  ft.  or  360  ins.    The  extreme  fibre  stress   caused  by  this 
B.M.,  added  to  that  caused  by  the  compressive  stress,  must 
not  exceed  the  specified  limits. 

Try  the  following  sections,  Fig.  739: 


Fio  739. 


One  cover  plate  20"  X^  -10.00  sq.  ins. 
Twol5"—50-lb.  channels -29.42  "    " 
Four  flats  4"  Xf"  - 10.00  "    " 

Total  section -49.42  "    " 

The  cover  plate  is  used  to  make  the  section  capable  of  resisting  bending 
in  a  transverse  direction.  The  flats  are  riveted  to  the  bottom  of  the  channels 
to  balance  the  cover-plate  and  keep  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section  at 
the  centre  of  the  channels,  so  that  the  centre-of-gravity  line  of  the  end  posta 
will  intersect  that  of  the  other  members  at  connecting  points. 
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Moment  of  Inertia  about  AB, 

Cover-plate  =  A X20X(i)»+ 10 X7.76'         «  601.9 

Channels     «2x402.7  «  805.4 

Flats  -2  XiVx4Xl.25»  + 10X8.125'-  661.5 


Total  moment  of  inertia  »» 2068.2 
Momevit  of  Inertia  about  CD. 

Cover-plate  =  i^t  X i  X20»  =  333.3 

Channels     «2  X  11.22  +29.42  X  (6.87)*       =  1412.4 
Flats  -AXfX2x4"  +  10x8.25'        «  693.9 


Total  moment  of  inertia  «  2439.6 
or  about  2200,  allowing  for  rivet-holes. 

I2O68.2 
About  ABj  ^""V  4942  "6.47  ins.;    I   (unsupported  length  in  vertical 

plane)  =  453  ins.    Hence  —  «=  70  so  that 
r 

17,000  -  90—  « 10,700  lbs. 
and  8,500-45-^-  5,350  " 


Section  for  dead  load-  61,720 -^  10,700  •=  5.77  sq.  ins. 

''live      *'    =146,076-^   5,350  -27.30 


II    tt 


^  Total  load  -207,796    Total  section  =  33.87  "     " 

Allowable  stress  for  dead  and  live  loads 

«207,796-^  33.05-6283  lbs. 

Allowable  stress  for  combined  loads  =  6283  X  1.30  -  8168  lbs. 

rj..     nx.      .        J    '       ,_     J.         685800X10.25  ^,^,  „ 

The  fibre  stress  due  to  bendmg- ^ono -=3195  " 

The  stress  due  to  combined  compression  loads  —4952  " 

Total  fibre  stress    8147  " 

And  as  this  is  slightly  less  than  the  allowable  intensity  (8168  lbs.)  the  sec- 
tion is  satisfactory. 

Chord  Splices. — In  the  top  chord,  for  convenience  in  erection,  only  one 
splice  will  be  used,  placed  in  the  middle  panel.  The  abutting  ends  ^ould 
be  planed  so  as  to  insure  perfect  contact,  and  in  that  case  full  reliance  may 
be  placed  on  their  bearing  against  each  other,  the  function  of  the  splice-plates 
being  to  hold  the  two  sections  in  place.  The  bottom  chord  wiU  be  sptioed 
in  the  second  panel  from  each  end.  The  rivets  may  be  arranged  in  double 
shear,  so  that  their  bearing  will  limit  their  value.  Bearing  value  of  a  |-in. 
rivet  on  i-in.  angle- 15,000 X^X}  =  6562  for  shop  rivets  or  4375  for  field 
rivets.    Thirty  per  cent  extra  where  wind  loads  are  included  gives  the  value 
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of  a  field  rivet -5688  lbs.    Hence  221,354-^5688-40,  which  is  the  number 
of  rivets  required  in  the  splice. 

Lower  Lateral  Bracing. — The  lower  lateral  bracing  (Fig.  740)  will  be  riveted 
to  the  bottom  flanges  of  the  stringers  at  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  the  points  of  inter- 
section; so  that  the  greatest  unsup- 
ported length  in  a  vertical  plane  will 
be  AC  or  BD,  that  is,  about  151  ins. 
The  greatest  stress  in  a  diagonal  is 
27,386    lbs.    compression    or    tension. 

not  exceed  120,  and 


The  ratio  —must 

we  shall  therefore  use  two  4''X3"Xi" 
angles  (=4.9  sq.  ins.)  with  the  4-in. 
legs  riveted  back  to  back  at  intervals 
of  1  ft.  (Fig.  741.)     r-!-126,  therefore  151^-1.26-120.    Allowable  stress- 

13,000-60— -5800    lbs.,    so    that    the    section    required    is 


Fio.  741. 


great,  so  that  the  same  section  will  be 


Bottom  Cbord" 
Fig.  740. 


27,386 -^  5800-4.7  sq.  ins.,  or  slightly  less  than  the  section 

used.    This  section  will  of  course  be  l^^ger  than  is  necessary 

for  the  panels  nearer  the  centre  of  the  sjMin ;  but  any  reduction  would  make 

I  , 

—  too 
r 

used  for  all  bottom  laterals.    Transverse  angles 

AD  and  BC  should  also  be  used,  to  provide  for 

the    longitudinal    thrusts    arising  from   braked 

trains.    At  the  intersection  0  one  of  the  diagonals  i 

must  be  spliced  as  shown  in  Fig.  742,  and  a 

sufficient  number  of  rivets  should  be  used  here 

as  well  as  in  the  end  connections  not  only  to 

carry  the  maximum  stress  but  to  develope  the 

full  strength  of  the  diagonal. 

Upper  Lateral  Bracing. — The  stresses  in  the  upper  laterals  are  very  light, 

and  the  ratio  —  will  be  the  governing  consideration. 

The  distance  between  the  outer  rivets  in  the  connecting  plates  may  be 
taken  as  153  ins.    If  two  angles  4''  X3''  X  J''  are  used,  arranged  as  in  Fig.  743, 


o    o     o  o !  Q 


W  X  I6*x  H" 


5 


=  1.2 


and  -^  =  121. 


■V- 


The  distance  back  to  back  of  the  angles  is 
15  ins.,  the  same  as  the  depth  of  the  top  chords 

.  I .  For  the  transverse  struts  use  four  angles 

^     |o  o  o  oi         ^  )  3''x2i''Xi",  with  a  single  line  of  lacing. 

Pjq   y^3  Portals. — The  total  wind  load  at  each  hip 

is  7620  lbs.    Assuming  that  the  end  posts  are 

fixed  at  the  lower  end,  there  will  be  a  point  of  contraflexure  at  A,  Fig.  744. 

Each  post  may  be  assumed  to  transfer  to  the  pier  one  half  of  the  wind  load 

at  the  hip,  and  therefore  H,  the  horizontal  reaction  at  i4,— 3810  lbs. 
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Also,  taking  moments  about  A,  F- r-—-^— -13,962  lbs.     Stress  in 

or-  y  sec  45**- 19,742  lbs.    Or  ,the  stress  in  OY  may  be  obtained  by  taking 
moments  about  27,,  whence 


^r    rv  /ix  yi^  3810X31.15 


u. 


W^ 


^  stress  in  OF- g^  '      sec 45^-19,742  lbs.  C. 


H-wo  „_. 

A^     S  K~*  Taking  moments  about  0  of  the  forces  to  the  left, 


8  2'  f 


.     ^^    3810X31.15-13,962X8.5     ^ 
Fig.  744.  ^^^««  ^'^  ^^ 5:25 ^• 


Hence  XX  and,  consequently,  UiX  have  no  stress.    Taking  moments  about  Y, 


.     ,,^    3810(14.65+8.5)     ,« ^^^  ,^     ^ 
stress  in  F^O- —^ ^-13,962  lbs.  T. 


The  same  section  may  be  used  for  all  the  portal  members  as  for  the  upper 
laterals. 

(Problem.— -Check  the  strength  of  the  portal  members  and  design  the  con- 
nections.) 

The  stresses  in  the  sway-bracing  at  the  centre  panel-points  are  indeter- 
minate.   These   braces  make   the    structure  more  rigid  and  diminish  vibra- 

l 
tion.    Beyond  securing  a  satisfactory  value  for  the  ratio  — ,  their  design  is  a 

matter  of  judgment.  At  the  point  of  their  connection  with  the  post  a  dia- 
phragm must  be  inserted  between  the  two  channels  of  the  post,  to  avoid  undue 
bending  stresses. 

Shoes. — The  total  weight  of  the  span,  including  the  track,  will  be  about 
225,000  lbs.,  of  which  112,,500  will  be  carried  at  each  end.  The  greatest  reac- 
tion due  to  the  live  load  at  either  end  will  be  282,000  lbs.  Hence  the  total 
load  to  be  carried  by  each  shoe  will  be 


i(l  12,500 +282,000)  or  197,000  lbs.,  nearly. 

The  allowable  pressure  on  the  masonry  is  250  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Hence 
bearing  area  required  — 197,000  -^  250  =  788  sq.  ins. 

The  base-plate  will  be  made  27"X30"  =  810  sq.  ins. 

The  shoe  at  one  end  must  rest  upon  rollers,  so  as  to  provide  for  expansion. 
The  roller  shoe  is  shown  in  Figs.  745,  746,  the  angles  and  vertical  plates  being 
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of  {-in.  metal,  and  the  horizontal  plates  {-in.  thick.  A'  5f4n.  pin  may  be 
used,  the  method  of  designing  this  pin  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  example. 
The  allowable  bearing  pressure  for  this  pin  per  inch  of  length— 5iX  15,000 


Fig.  746. 


Fig.  746. 


—  78,750  lbs.,  so  that  the  length  of  bearing  required  on  the  vertical  plates  is 
197,000  +  78,750-2.5  ins.,  while  the  four  f-in.  plates  provide  3  ins.  The 
strength  of  the  vertical  plates  should  also  be  checked  as  coliunns.  These 
plates  must  transfer  the  wind  pressure  to  the  pier.  The  wind  pressure  on 
the  spurn  is  150+600  —  750  lbs.  per  lineal  foot,  so  that  the  horizontal  pressure 
at  each  pedestal-i(127X 750) -23,810  lbs.,  half  of  which,  or  say  12,000  lbs., 
must  be  carried  by  each  web.  The  weakest  section  will  be  at  B,  and  the 
B.M.  at  B  - 12,000  X  7  J  -  90,000  in.-lbs. 

90000x6 
Hence  fibre  stress  "  24y  (1  y) '  °  10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

As  this  combined  with  the  direct  compression  would  be  somewhat  large, 
a  diaphragm  should  be  provided.  The  smallest  diameter  permissible  for 
the  friction  rollers  for  a  127-ft.  span  is  3 J  ins.  and  the  allowable  pressure  per 
lineal  inch  is  3^X300 -937.5  lbs.  Hence  the  total  length  of  roller  required 
for  one  shoe  is  197,000-^937.5-210  ins.  We  shall  use  eight  rollers  26i  ins. 
long. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  a  change  of  length  of  about  1}  ins.  in  either 
direction,  or  3J  ins.  in  all. 

The  best  detail  for  a  roller  bearing  is  a  cast-steel  box  in  which  the  rollers 
may  be  placed.  The  box  is  then  filled  with  oil  to  protect  the  rollers 
against  rust  and  accumulations  of  dirt.  For  the  fixed  shoe  a  cast-steel  grid- 
iron may  be  used,  the  spaces  between  the  ribs  being  filled  with  cement.  Each 
shoe  should  be  fastened  to  the  masonry  by  means  of  anchor-bolts  1^  ins.  in 
diameter. 

Camber, — Sufficient  camber  may  be  provided  by  lengthening  the  top 
chord  i  in.  in  every  10  ft.  In  one  panel  length  this  will  amount  to  A  in., 
so  that  the  length  of  the  panel  at  the  top  chord  will  be  25'  W  +ft''  -25'  5i". 
The  diagonals  must  of  course  be  lengthened  in  proportion.  The  make  up  of 
the  members  and  a  general  elevation  of.  the  span  are  shown  in  Fig.  790,  page 
812. 
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Ex.  18.  Design  of  a  520-/^.  smng  span. 

The  span  wiU  be  designed  to  carry  a  double  track  railway  between  the 
trusses,  while  on  cantilevers  outside  of  the  trusses  provision  will  be  made 
for  combined  highway  and  motorway  traffic,  and  for  pedestrians.  The  fol- 
lowing live  loads  will  be  used: 

For  railway  stringers,  Waddell's  Class  "  R"; 

For  railway  floor-beams,  hangers,  and  subdiagonals,  Waddell's  Class  *'  S**. 
combined  with  the  effects  of  the  loads  from  the  cantilevers; 


iUl 


1 
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Fig.  747. 

For  main  truss  members,  Waddell's  Class  "  V  "  combined  with  the  effects 
of  cantilever  loads; 

For  the  roadway  portion  of  the  cantilever  brackets,  Class  "  B"; 

For  each  motorway  track,  the  hve  load  shown  in  Fig.  747. 

Rgs.   748  and  749  give  the  curves  of  Equivalent  Uniform  load  for  this 
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Span  In  Feel 

C.  U.  MOTORWAY  LOAOe  FOA  PLATE  0 

Fio.  748. 


last.  The  equivalent  uniform  loads  for  other  classes  may  be  foimd  in 
Waddeirs  "  De  Pontibus"; 

For  the  sidewalks,  Class  "  C." 

The  span.  Fig.  791,  p.  813,  will  consist  of  one  tower  panel  of  30  ft.  8  ins. 
and  fourteen  panels  of  34  ft.  llA  ins.,  or  altogether  520  ft. }  in.  In  com- 
puting the  loads  the  panels  will  be  assumed  35  ft.  long,  the  distance  from  centre 
to  centre  of  trusses  being  31  ft.  8  ins. 
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The  details  of  the  floor  and  handrails  are  in  part  governed  by  the  specifica- 
tions. The  ties  may  be  computed  as  in  previous  examples.  The  general 
arrangement  of  the  floor  is  as  shown  in  Fig.  750. 
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Stringers.— (a)  Sidewalk  Stringer.— R^iemag  to  Fig.  750  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  sidewalk  stringer  will  carry  one  half  of  the  sidewalk.    The  dead 


Fig.  750. 

load  will  consist  of  the  handrail,  one  half  the  floor  and  the  weight  of  the  girder 
itself,  say  139  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  of  girder. 

Live  load,  Class  "  C,"  for  35-ft.  span -76.5  lbs.  per  square  foot.    Hence 
we  have 

Dead  load - 139  lbs.  per  linear  foot  of  stringer 

Live     '*    -76.5X2.5 -191    "     "       "       "    '*       " 

Impact  (35-ft.  span) -54%..    -103    "     "       "       "    "       " 

Total  load -433    "     "      "       "    "       " 


The  max.  B.M.-ix433X35»- 66,400  ft.-lbs. 

The  stringer  may  be  designed  as  in  previous  examples.    We  shall  use 
a  30"Xft''  web;   four  angles  3''X2J''Xft"  for  flanges,  and  the  usual  end 
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stiffeners  and  fillers,  the  total  weight  being  2130  lbs.,  or  about  60  Ifae.  per 
lineal  foot  of  stringer. 

(6)  Motorway  Stringers. — Outer  stringer.    The  dead  load  will  be  as  follows: 


Handrail. 

Floor-timber. 

60  lbs. 
204    " 

30    *' 
125    " 

-419  '' 
191  '* 
103    " 

1020  " 
761    " 

-2494    '* 

per 

fool 

tof 

stringer 

Rail  and  splices 

Weight  of  stringer  (say) 

Total  dead  load 

Live  load  from  sidewalk . . 

Impact  load  from  sidewalk  (54%). . . . 
Live  load  from  motorway. 

Impact  load  from  motorway  (74.8%). 
Total  load 

(< 

The  max.  B.M.-iX2494x35»- 382,000  ft.-lbs. 

We  shaU  use  a  36"  X A''  web  and 
6''X3i''Xj''  angles  for  flanges,  tiie 
total  weight  of  the  stringer  with 
details  being  4157  lbs.,  or  119  lbs. 
per  lineal  foot  of  span.  The  inner 
stringer  will  carry  the  same  load, 
less  that  due  to  the  sidewalk.  The 
flange  •  angles  may  be  reduced  to 
5''X3i"Xi^  the  totel  weight  being 
3915  lbs. 

Intermediate  Cantilever  Brackets. — 
Concentration  from  sidewalk  stringer 
at  A,  Fig.  751. 


Fig.  751. 


Dead  load -139X35 -  4865  lbs. 

Cantilever  and  laterals  (say) —  735  *' 

Total  dead  load -  5600  " 

Live  load  (70-ft.  span)  73  X2.5  X35 -  6388  " 

Impact  (70-ft.  span)  45.4% -  2900  " 


Total  load -14,888 


Similarly  assuming  that  the  portions  of  the  weights  of  the  cantilevers 
and  laterals  concentrated  at  B  and  C  are  1600  lbs.  and  4500  lbs.  respectively, 
we  have  the  total  concentration  at  B  =  68,175  lbs.  and  at  C  — 61,975  lbs. 

The  stresses  may  now  be  determined  graphically  and  the  sections  and 
details  designed  in  the  usual  way.  The  weight  of  each  intermediate  canti- 
lever will  be  about  510  lbs.  The  general  dimensions  for  the  cantilevers  at 
each  end  of  the  span  will  be  the  same,  but  as  they  have  to  carry  only  the  load 
upon  half  of  one  panel,  instead  of  half  of  two  panels,  they  may  be  made  lighter. 
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The  weight  of  each  will  be  about  4350  lbs.  Hence  the  total  weight  of  metal 
in  the  cantilevers  will  be  5100X28+4350X4-160^00  Iba.i  or  310  Ibe.  per 
lineal  foot  of  span. 

(c)  Railway  stringers: 

Equivalent  live  load,  Class  "  R  "  (35-ft.  span). . .  -  S450  lbs. 

Impact  74.77% -  6320    " 

Dead  load  (including  floor) -  1100    " 

Total  load -  15,870  " 

per  lineal  foot  of  track,  or  7935  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  of  stringer. 
B.M.  -i  X7935  X35» - 1,215,000  ft.-lbs. 
Assume  a  web  of  62"  Xf';  the  effective  depth -4.87  ft. 

Flange  stress- 1,215,000-8-4.87-250,000  lbs.  (about). 
' '      area  -250,000 -^  14,000  - (i  of  web)  - 17.8 -2.9 
— 14.9  sq.  ins. 

Use  two  6''X6''Xi''  angles-16.88  sq.  ins.  gross  area  - 15.38  sq.  ins.  net 
area. 

The  weight  of  one  stringer  will  be  8637  lbs.  or  (say)  250  lbs.  per  lineal 
foot  of  stringer.  The  tower  span  is  only  30  ft.  8  ins.  in  length,  so  that  the 
stringers  will  weigh  about  6250  lbs.,  each. 

The  stringer  bracing  will  consist  of  4"x4''Xf  angles,  attached  to  the 
top  flanges  and  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  752,  with  a  cross-frame  at  the  centre 

Bottom  Choid 


► 

> 

^sr.T-*- «rjiT -* 

Fig.  752. 


Fig.  763. 


of  each  panel,  Fig.  753.  Including  the  necessary  connecting  plates  and  rivets, 
it  will  weigh  80  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  of  span.  Hence  the  total  weight  of  stringers 
will  be  8750X56  +  6250X4  =  515,000  lbs. -990  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  of  span. 
Or,  total  weight  for  stringers  and  bracing  — 990+80  — 1070  lbs.  per  lineal 
foot  of  spurn. 

Intermediate  Floor-beams. — Concentration  from  railway  stringers: 

Equivalent  live  load  (70-ft.  span).  Class  "  S  ". .  .  -    6320  lbs.  per  lineal  foot 

Impact  70.18% -    4450*'     ''      *'       " 

Dead  load  (not  including  flooring) -      900    "     "      "       " 


Total  load -11,670 
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900 
Henoe  the  dead-load  concentration  for  each  stringer  is  -^  X35  — 15,750  Ttm^ 

10770 
and  the  corresponding  live-load  concentration  =  — « — X  35  — 188,500  lbs. 

The  floor-beam  and  its  cantilevers  will  then  be  loaded  as  shown  in  1%.  734, 
to  which  must  be  added  the  weight  of  the  floor-beam  itself,  which  will  be 
assumed  as  18,500  lbs.  uniformly  distributed. 


m.m  m  III  mm  m 
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FiG.  754. 

The  maximum  positive  B.M.  will  occur  in  the  floor-beam  when  the  latter 
carries  its  full  load  and  the  cantilevers  carry  only  the  dead  load.  The  mini- 
mum positive,  or  maximum  negative  B.M.  (should  reversal  take  pUtoe)  will 
occur  when  the  cantilevers  are  fully  loaded,  and  the  floor-beam  carries  onlj 
the  dead  load. 

The  B.M.  at  centre  of  floor-beam  due  to  full  load  on  same 

=  408,500X12.33-204,250X7+1X18,500X30.67-  +3,678,000  ft.-lbe. 

Neg,  B.M.  due  to  dead  load  on  cantilevers 

=  19,375  X3  + 16,300 X 12  +5,600 X  18.25 -  -    356,000      ' ' 

Maximum  positive  B.M -  +3,322,000      '* 

Pos,  B.M.  due  to  dead  load  on  floor-beam 

-31,500  X  12.33 -15,750X7+ J  X18,500X30.67. .  -+    349,000      '' 
Neg,  B.M.  due  to  full  load  on  cantilevers 

-1,975X3+68,175X12  +  14,875X18.25-  -1,275,500      " 

Maximum  negative  B.M --    926,500      " 

The  flange  stress  will  reverse,  and  hence  (Waddell's  Specifications,  p.  17) 
we  must  add  to  the  sectional  area  required  for  the  greater  stress  three  fourths 
of  that  required  for  the  less.  Or  we  may  add  three  fourths  of  the  smaller 
B.M.  to  the  larger,  and  design  the  section  for  the  sum,  vi«., 

3,322,000  +  }  X926,500-4,017,000  ft.-lbs. 

Assume  a  web  of  96" Xj";  the  effective  depth -8  ft.;  then  flan^  stiess 
-4,017,000^8-502,125  lbs.,  and  flange  area -502,125  + 14,000 -(i  of  web) 
-35.87-6.0-29.87  sq.  ins. 
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Use  two  angles,  8''X  8''XA" -17.52  sq.  ins, 

"    onecover-plate,  16"XA" -9.00*'     " 

"    one  plate,  16''Xi'' -  800  ''     " 

Total  area -34.52   *'     "    gross  section 

=34.52—4.37—30.15  sq.  ins.  net  section,  which  is  sufficient. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  outer  cover-plate  must  extend  to  about  the  outer 
stringer  as  shown.  Fig.  755. 

The  floor-beam  must  be  cut 
away  at  the  lower  comer  to  make 
room  for  the  bottom  chord  and 
pin.     The  web  will  be  reinforced  by 


a 


IT 


Fig.  756. 


two  plates  55''XA"X5'5"  as  shown. 

The  floor-beam  will  weigh  17,500 
lbs.  (assumed  weight  18,500).  Total 
weight  of  floor-beams -17,500X14 
«  245,000,  or  470  lbs.  per  Unear  foot 
of  span. 

(N.B.  The  weights  of  the  two  floor-beams  at  the  tower  will  not  be  con- 
sidered now,  since  they  will  be  carried  to  the  pier  without  inducing  stress  in 
the  trusses.) 

Lower  Laterals. — Three  cases  must  be  considered  for  the  wind  stresses 
in  the  lower  lateral  system. 

(a)  A  dead  load  of  30  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  exposed  smrface  when  the 
span  is  open.  This,  from  a  rough  computation,  will  amount  to  670  lbs. 
per  hneal  foot  of  spuin. 

Hence  panel  load =w?= 670x35 =23,450  lbs.;  sec  ^-1.516; 


W  86C  V 

tan  ^-1.139;  — s— -17,800;  w  tan  ^-26,700. 


The  stresses  will  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  756,  the  stresses  in  the  diagonals 

beginning  at  the  left  being  successively  i,  li,  2^  .  .  6J  times  — s —    *^^ 

the  chord  stresses  in  the  same  way  being  J,  1  J,  3},  6i,  lOJ,  15i,  21^,  28i  times 
w  tan  d, 
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Fig.  756. 

(h)  The  span  closed,  and  a  moving  load  of  1100  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  on 
one  arm  only;  w?  =  panel  load -1100x35 -38,500.  The  stresses.  Fig.  757, 
may  be  found  as  in  the  riveted  truss,  Ex.  17. 
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(c)  The  span  closed,  and  a  moving  k)ad  oi  1100  lbs.  covering  both 
In  this  case  we  have  a  girder  continuous  over  four  supports. 
Panel  load  » 1100x35 -38,500  lbs 


I    !    !    I    I    ^ 


The  following  table  gives  the  reactions  in  pounds  at  the  end  and  centre 
for  loads  at  each  panel-point  oi  one  arm,  and  at  the  corresponding  panel-pcnnt 
of  the  other  arm,  Fig.  760. 


Pomtjt 

Reaction  ml 

BMctioant 

i(Mded. 

End  in  Lbs. 

Centre  in  Lbs. 

1-1 

30.800 

7,700 

2-2 

23,000 

15,000 

3-3 

16^200 

22,300 

4-4 

10,400 

28,100 

5-5 

5,400 

33,100 

6-6 

1,900 

36,600 

The  stresses  for  each  panel  load  may  readily  be  obtained  either  analytically 
or  graphically.  For  example,  consider  a  load  at  panel  point  3;  /?» 16,200  lbs. 
Hence  the  shear  in  the  first  three  panels  is  16,200  lbs.  and  the  corresponding 
stress  in  each  diagonal 


16200  sec  d 


=  12,290  lbs. 


The  shear  in  the  remaining  panels  is  16,200-38,500'=  -22,300  lbs. 

22300 
Hence  diagonal  stress  =  — ~n~  sec  ^«  —17,570  lbs. 


Fig.  758. 

Fig.  758  shows  the  stresses  foimd  by  combining  the  effects  of  the  several 
loads. 
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The  greatest  stress  in  the  lower  laterals  is  thus  115,700  lbs.  T  or  C,  in  the 
panel  next  the  tower. 

We    shall    use    four    angles    con- 
nected by  angle  lacing,  Fig.  759. 

The  top  angles  will  be  riveted  to 

the  stringers  at  their  intersections,  but 

the  lower  angles  will  be  unsupported 

in  a  horizontal  plane  for  nearly  half 

their  length,  or  say  240  ins.    Try  four 

angles  each  5''X3i"Xf ,  arranged  as  shown,  Fig.  761;    area -12.2  sq.  ins.; 

I     240 
r« 2.4  ins.;  — --^tt^IOO.    Hence 
'    r      2.4 


Fig.  769. 


allowable  stress  per  sq.  in. -16,000 -60— -10,000  lbs., 


and  the  section  required  — 11 5,700 -s- 10,000  — 11.57  sq.  Ins.,  so  that  the  above 
section  is  ample.  For  the  sake  of  rigidity,  and  to  avoid  the  use  of  a  large 
number  of  different  sections,  we  shall  use  the  above  for  all  lower  laterals. 

The  total  weight  of  the  lower  lateral  system  will  be  about  84,000  lbs.  or, 
say,  160  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  of  span. 

The  loads  on  the  upper  laterals  will  be  much  lighter,  but  the  sections  will 

be  determined  by  the  ratio  — ,  which  for  wind  bracing  must  not  exceed  140. 

The  section  may  be  similar  to  that  for  the  lower  laterals,  using,  however, 
4''x3''Xf''  angles,  and  2J''Xi''  bars  instead  of  angles  for  lacmg,  in  the 
diagonal  members  C/iC7„  etc.,  and  5"x3i''  angles  for  the  transverse  struts 
V^U^,  etc..  Fig.  762. 

Instead  of  making  the  upper  lateral  bracing  continuous  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  the  span,  it  is  omitted  in  the  panels  U^U^  and  U^Ui,  Bracing  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines.  Fig.  760,  is  inserted  in  the  plane  of  U^M^  (Fig.  761), 


U,  U,  U«  U4  U>  %  Uy  Uy 


^xixixixiyi  ixi 


l-o      •.  ^1  Ut  Us  U«  Uft  Us  Uf        Of 

FiQ.  760. 


and  a  portal  similar  to  that  in  the  plane  of  UJj^  is  introduced  in  the  plane 
AfftLy.  The  object  of  this  is  to  transfer  the  wind  load  on  the  top  chord  to 
the  pier  in  the  most  direct  manner  possible,  which  tends  to  secure  both  economy 
and  rigidity.  The  bracing  in  the  tower  panel  UjUj  consists  of  adjustable 
rods,  simply  intended  to  keep  the  tower  posts  in  position.  The  portals  in 
panels  Uy^L^  and  MJj^  may  be  designed  as  in  the  riveted  span  Ex  17.  All 
the  portal  struts  consist  of  four  angles,  5"  X3J''  Xf ",  arrans^ed  as  in  the  laterals. 


\ 
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The  total  weight  of  metal  in  the  portals  and  upper  laterals  will  be  about 
104,000  lbs.,  or  200  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  of  span. 
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Fig.  762.    Fio.  763. 


Fig.  764. 


The  stresses  in  the  vertical  sway  bracing  between  the  trusses  are  indeter- 
I 
minate,  and  the  ratio  —  will  be  the  governing  consideration  in  their  design. 

We  shall  use  struts  of  the  same  section  as 
the  diagonals  of  the  upper  lateral  system, 
the  general  arrangement  being  as  shown  in 
Figs.  762-766.  The  horizontal  transverae 
strut  is  brought  to  within  23  ft.  (the 
specified  clearance)  of  the  base  of  rail 

The  total  weight  of  metal  in  sway- 
bracing  will  be  about  75,400  lbs.,  or 
145  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  of  span.  Hence 
the  total  weight  of  upper  and  lower 
laterals,  portals,  and  sway-bracing  will 
be  160 +200  + 145 » 505  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  of  span,  of  which  about  460  lbs. 
will  be  carried  by  the  trusses. 

The  dead  load  carried  by  the  trusses  may  now  be  in  part  computed  and 
in  part  assumed. 
Dead  Loads. 

Tracks  and  flooring 1910  lbs.  per  lineal  foot 

Sidewalk  stringers,  2  at  60  lbs.. . . : 120 

Motorway      ''        2  at  119  lbs 238 

''        2atll21bs 224 

Cantilevers 100 

'  *  lateral  bracing  for 100 

Railway  stringers  and  bracing 1070 

Floor-beams 470 

Handrails 300 

Bolts  for  floor 48 

Lateral  S3rstem 460 

Trusses  and  operating  machinery  (assumed) 3700 


l< 

« 

n 

tl 

tt 

t€ 

tt 

it 

it 

tt 

tt 

Total  dead  load 

or  4475  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  of  each  truss. 
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The  average  panel  load  would  be  4475  X35-»  156,600  lbs.»  but  the  panel 
load  will  evidently  increase  from  the  ends  toward  the  tower,  so  that  we  shall 
assume  the  loading  given  in  Fig.  765. 


Hi 


Fig.  765. 


! 

a 


When  the  span  is  open  the  entire  weight  rests  on  the  centre  pier,  and  we 
have  two  cantilever  arms 'balancing  each  other.  When  the  span  is  closed 
the  same  is  true,  except  in  so  far  as  provision  is  made  for  lifting  the  ends 
and  giving  them  a  firm  bearing  by  means  of  wedges  or  equivalent  devices. 
The  end-lifting  gear  will  be  designed  to  exert  an  uplift  of  120,000  lbs.  at 
each  end  of  each  truss. 

The  stresses  will  be  considered  under  four  conditions  of  loading. 

(1)  Span  open,  dead  load  only  acting.  The  resulting  stresses  are  readily 
obtained  graphically.  Fig.  766,  and  are  shown  in  Fig.  765.     ■ 


Fig.  766. 

(2)  An  uplift  of  120,000  lbs.  at  the  end  of  the  truss.  The  resulting  stresses, 
also  found  graphically,  are  indicated  in  Fig.  767.  As  this  uplift  may  not 
always  act,  the  resulting  stresses  are  considered  only  when  they  increase  the 
stresses  due  to  other  conditions  of  loading. 
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(3)  live  load  on  one  arm  oulj,  which  is  then  assumed  to  act  as  a  single 
span. 


Fro.  767. 

Equivalent  live  load,  Class  **Y"  245^1.  span -4525  lbs.  lin.  ft.  of  truss 
motorway         "         "    =  775 
sidewalks  "         '*    -  290 


it 


i<    (<   (I 
it  ti 


Total  live  load =  5590*'     "    "  '*     " 

Beferring  to  Fig.  754  it  will  be  seen  that  the  most  unfavorable  loacUng 
on  a  truss  will  occur  when  the  motorways  and  sidewalks  outside  of  that  truss 
and  the  railway  tracks  between  the  trusses  all  carry  their  maximum  load, 
while  the  motorway  and  sidewalk  on  the  other  side  are  empty.  This  condi- 
tion of  loading  may  readily  prevail  over  one  or  two  panels,  but  is  quite  unlikely 
to  do  so  over  the  whole  spuin.  Its  efifect  will  therefore  be  considered  in  com- 
puting the  stresses  in  the  floor-beam  hangers  and  sub-diagonals,  but  will 
be  ignored  in  proportioning  the  main  truss  members. 

Panel  live  load  =  5590  X35  =  195,650  lbs. 

The  chord  stresses  will  be  greatest  when  the  live  load  covers  the  whole  span. 
The  reaction  at  each  end  is  then  195,650  X  3  <=  586,950  lbs.,  and  a  single  stress 
diagram  (Fig.  768)  gives  all  the  chord  stresses. 

To  find  the  stresses  in  UiLt,  UJL^,  UJj^,  assume  a  reaction  of  100,000 


^ 


Fio.  768. 


Fig.  769. 


lbs.  at  the  left  end  of  the  truss.    Fig.  769  gives  the  resulting  stresses,  vis., 
99,000,  70,000,  and  79,400  lbs.,  respectively.    Now  the  stress  in  C/,L,  is  a 
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maximum  when  L,  and  all  the  panel-points  to  the  right  of  it  carry  the  full  live 
panel  load.  The  corresponding  reaction  at  Lo  is  ^  X  195,050  X (1+2  +3  +4  +5) 
—  419,250  lbs.    Hence  the  stress  in 

_,.      419250X99000     .,^,™„      ,        ,, 
'   •"" iOOOOO "415|000  lbs.  (nearly). 

UJj^  and  UJj^  will  have  a  maximum  stress  when  the  live  load  extends 
from  the  right  to  L,. 

Corresponding  reaction  at  Lo •" I X  1^5,650  X(l  4-2  +3  +4)  -279,500  lbs., 

.u  .                  .        '     TTT      279500X70000     ,^-™,,, 
so  that  stress  m  UJjt ■" ^^^^^1^ =  195,000  lbs., 


and 


100000 

^         .     ,_^      279500X79400     ^oo  nnn  lu 
stress  m  f/2L,= iqqooq "222,000  lbs. 


Similarly  the  tensile  stress  in  LtSU  will  be  a  maximum  when  the  live  load 
extends  from  the  left  end  of  the  span  up  to  L,.  Reaction  at  L,«  167,700. 
From  Fig.  770  the  stress  in  LtM^  due  to  a  reaction  of  100,000  Ibe.  at  L,  is 

235,000  lbs.    Hence  the  maximum  tensile  stress  in  ^»^* "  235,000  XttxqqTvTj 

=  394,000  lbs. 

When  the  live  load  advances  to  L4,  it  will  be  best,  on  account  of  the 


Fig.  770. 


Fig.  771. 

Reaction  at 


secondary  members,  to   make  a  special   diagram,   Fig.   771 
Lt-279,500  lbs.,  whence  stress  in  3/, t/g- 465,000  lbs. 

The  stresses  in  the  hangers  UiLx^  3/4L4,  and  MJj^  will  be  greatest  when 
the  live  load  covers  two  panels. 


Fig.  772. 


Equivalent  live  load  for  sidewalk  (70-ft.  span.  Class  "  C  ")  *73  X5-365  lbs. 
per  lineal  foot  of  sidewalk. 

Concentration  on  floor-beam -=365  X  35  « 12,775  lbs. 
Equivalent  Uve  load  for  motorways  1430  lbs.  per  foot  of  track. 
CJoncentration  from  one  track  on  floor-beam- 1430 X35=» 50,050  lbs. 
Equivalent  live  load  for  railway  (Class  "  S  ")  -6235  lbs.  per  foot  of  track. 
Concentration  from  one  track  on  floor-beam -6325X35 -221,375  lbs. 
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Assuming  one  sidewalk  and  motorway  unloaded,  we  have  the  floor-beam 
and  cantilevers  loaded  as  in  Fig.  774,  where  R  is  the  reaction  on  the  hanger, 
the  concentration  from  each  track  being  placed  at  the  centre  line  of  the  track. 

Hence  72x30.67 -22 1,376X30.67 +50,050X38. 17 +  12,775x45.79,  or  R^ 
303,000  lbs.  (nearly)— stress  in  UiL^,  M^L^,  and  M^L^.  The  sub-diagonals 
M4L5,  MJj^  will  each  transfer  one  half  of  the  load  in  the  hanger.  Hence 
stress  in  each  is  ^X  303,000  sec  ^-233,000  lbs.  C. 

The  stress  in  the  hanger  U^L^  will  be  greatest  when  the  live  load 
extends  from  L,  to  L,.  Taking  the  equivalent  uniform  loads  for  a  span 
of  140  ft.  in  the  same  way  as  above,  we  find  the  stress  to  be  535,500  lbs.  T. 
Fig.  773  shows  the  stresses  in  all  members  for  a  live  load  covering  one  arm  only. 


Lo       «7»«»T         "O-WTl,         CW.OOOT      d 6^,000  T 

Fio.  773. 

(4)  Live  load  covering  both  arms,  which  then  form  a  girder  continuouB 
over  four  supports. 

Equivalent  Uve  loads  520-ft.  span: 

Sidewalks,  43.5  X5 »  218  Ibe.  per  lineal  foot  of  truss 

Motorway -425    *'     ''       ''       *'    '*     '' 

Railway  (Class "  V ") -4190    '*     ''      ''       '*    ''     " 


Total  load -4833 


(t      tt       n 


Panel  load  -  4833  X35  - 169,155  lbs.  -  w.    It  will  be  assumed  that  a  panel 
load  is  placed  successively  at  panel-points  1-1,  2-2,  etc.,  Fig.  774. 


Fig.  774. 

The  reactions  in  pounds  for  each  position  of  the  live  load  may  be  com« 
puted  by  the  Theorem  of  Three  Moments,  as  follows: 


Iiv«Loadat 
Panel-point. 

Ri^R^ 

«,-«,. 

Siren  Diacr 

1-1 

135,300 

33,800 

Fig.  768 
"    769 

2-2 

102,800 

66,300 

3-3 

71,500 

97,600 

"    770 

4-4 

45,100 

124,000 

II    771 

6-5 

24,000 

145,100 

"    772 

6-6 

9,000 

160,100 

"    773 

i 
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A  separate  stress  diagram  is  required  to  give  the  stresses  for  each  position 
of  the  load,  Figs.  778-83.    The  stresses  in  lbs.  are  as  follows : 


Mem- 

Panel T^oad  at 

Total 
Tenaion. 

Total 

ber. 

Panel- 
point  1-1. 

Panel- 
point  2-2. 

Panel- 
point  3-3. 

Panel- 
point  4-4. 

Panel- 
point  5-5. 

Panel- 
point  &-6. 

Com- 
presaion. 

ii: 

U2U, 

U,Lt 
VtL, 

190000C 

135000T 

84000T 

'  85666c' 
48000C 
290001' 
70000C 
49000T 
56000C 
65000T 
65000T 
32000C 
32000C 
25000T 
13000C 

144000C 

103000T 

162000T 

4000T 

4000T 

175000C 

102000c 

54000T 

lOOOOOT 

98000T 

112000c 

130000T 

130000T 

65000C 

65000C 

46000T 

24000C 

lOOOOOC 

715  OT 

119000T 

llOOOT 

llOOOT 

121000c 

157000C 

75000T 

70000T 

49000C 

55000T 

194000T 

194000T 

97000C 

97000C 

65000T 

34500C 

e4oooc 

45000T 
77000T 

132000T 
35000T 
77000C 

102000c 
78000T 
45000T 
31000C 
35000T 
41000T 
87000T 

136000C 

136000C 
70500T 
35000C 

34000C 
24000T 
410C0T 
71000T 
71000T 
42000C 
54000C 
70000T 
24000T 
17000C 
20000T 
22000c 
22000c 
174000C 
174000C 
63000T 
32000C 

13000C 

9000T 

16000T 

27000T 

124000T 

15000C 

21000C 

45000T 

9000T 

6000C 

7000T 

9000C 

9000C 

86000C 

215000C 

39000T 

20000c 

387566T 
499000T 
245000T 
245000T 

35i666T 
248000T 
147000T 
117000T 
389000T 
476000T 

369666T 

545000C 

515000C 
484000C 

70000C 
103000C 
168000C 
72000C 
31000C 
590000C 
719000C 

158000C 

To  allow  for  impact  a  percentage  /  is  to  be  added  to  the  live  loads.     For 

■  400  100 

railway  and  motorway  loads  /  «  rr^Fj^t  ajid  for  sidewalk  loads  /  -=  TTT^f  ^  being 

the  length  of  span  which  must  be  covered  to  produce  the  maximum  stress 


Fig.  775. 


Fig.  776. 


Fig.  777. 


Fig.  778. 


Fig.  779. 


Fig.  780. 


in  the  member  under  consideration.     In  the  present  case  the  following  aver- 
age values  may  be  taken: 
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No.  of  Panels  Loaded.  /. 

1 73.0    per  cent. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
6. 
7. 


68.1 

64.1 

60.25 

57.6 

54.8 

51.2 


Both  arms 36.8     ''      " 

The  various  stresses  may  now  be  combined  as  in  the  following  table: 
Combined  Stresses. 


Mem- 
ber. 

Casel. 

Dead 

Load. 

inLbe. 

Case  2. 
Uplift 
Load, 

in  Lbs. 

Cases, 

Live 

Load. 

One  Arm, 

in  Lbs. 

Case  4, 
Live 
Load. 
Both 
Arms, 

in  Lbs. 

No.of 

Panels 

Loaded 

for 

Max. 

Im- 
tor. 

Impact. 
inLbe. 

Total. 

Tension, 
in  Lbs. 

Oon- 

127,000T 
90.0000 
275.0000 
1.045,0000 
280,000T 
631,000T 
110,000T 
262.0000 

302,0O0T 

382.0000 

35,0000 
689.000T 
814,000T 

35.0000 
127,000T 
126.0000 
302,000T 
378,0000 

35,0000 

139,000T 

512,0000 

1.425,000T 

713.0000 

1.596,000T 

170.0000 
120,000T 
204,000T 
352,000T 
208.0000 
271.0000 

830.0000 
587.000T 
830.000T 
687,000T 
845,0000 
8S0.000C 
303,000T 
415.000T 

195,0000 

222,000T 

(545,0000) 
(387.500T) 
(499.000T) 
(245,00OT) 
(515.0000) 
(484,000C) 

(248.666t) 

70,0000 

(103.0000) 

147.000T 

4S» 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
2 

15 

15 
4 

15 
4 

15 

.512 

.512 

.512 

.512 

.512 

.512 

.681 

.676 

.368 

.6026 

.368 

.6025 

.368 

426,000C 
SOLUOOT 
425,000T 
352.000T 
433,0000 
450.000C 
206,OOOT 
239.000T 

26.0000 
117.500C 

64.000T 
133.500T 

62.0000 

127,000 
918.000 
1,184.000 
346,000 
280.000 
531.000 
619.000 
511,000 

1 .296X100 
90.000 
775J0O0 
IJ[H5JOOO 
1.206XX» 
IJ070J000 

119,000T 
84.000C 
95.000T 

358.000 

'  603.666' 
68,600 

945.000 
612.000 

U3L9 

35j000 

112.000c 
112.0000 

394,000T 
465.000T 

\^t& 

3 

4 

.641 
.6025 

253.000T 
280.000T 

1.336.000 
1.569.000 

35J0Q0 

303,000T 
233.0000 
535,000T 
754.0000 

2 
2 
4 

7 

.681 
.681 
.6025 
.612 

206,000T 
158.0000 
323.000T 
386.0000 

636.666 
i.lflO.566' 

517.000 

54,666c" 

(5«).666c') 

1,572.000 

vIMa 

SSjOOO 

fi 

54.066c 

363.666T 
896,000C 

2 

7 
15 
15 
15 

.681 
.612 
.368 
.368 
.368 

206.000T 
469.000C 
114,600T 
67.500C 
128.000T 

048,000 
ii56.506" 
2.071  .(MO 

(719,000C) 
311.000T 
156.000C 
347.000T 

1.921.000 

926.500 

u% 

347.000c 

N.B. — Figures  in  parentheses  (  )  are  not  included  in  tot&ls. 

The  wind  stresses  in  the  chords  will  not  affect  the  section  required,  and  are  therefore  not  eoo- 
flidereil  in  this  table. 

Where  a  member  carries  stresses  of  opposite  kinds  the  area  of  section 
required  must  be  computed  for  tension  and  compression  separately,  and 
three  fourths  of  the  smaller  area  added  to  the  greater.  Thus,  for  the  top 
chord,  try  the  following  section: 

,^  One  cover-plate  36"  X  A" 20.25  sq    ins. 

Four  top  angles  3i"  X  3 J"  X  f ".  .     9.92   '  *     '  * 

Two  webs  30"Xii" 48.75   *'     *' 

Two  bottom  angles  6"  X  6"  Xi".    16.88   "     " 


1 


J 


=Tr 


Fig.  781. 


Total  section 95.80**     '* 

L,        Unsupported  length,  Z-35'-6i}",  say  427  ms. 
Moment  of  inertia  about  axis  CD —18,117, 
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and   about   axis   ilB«13,290.    Therefore  '■■"v/grgo^ll-S    and    --36.2. 

Hence  the  allowable  stress  per  sq.  in.  =  18,000 -70— -15,470  lbs, 

r 

Thus  the  section  required  for  compression  C/,C/j 

-1,206,000^16,470-78.0  sq.  ins.; 
the  section  required  for  tension  U^U^ 

-280,000-^16,000-17.5  sq.  ins., 
and  the  total  section  required 

-78.0+1x17.5-91.1  sq.  ins. 
The  section  required  for  compression  U^U^  i 

-1,070,000^15,470-69.3  sq.  ins.; 
the  section  required  for  tension  UJJ^ 

-531  000 -^  16,000-33.2  sq.  ins., 
and  the  total  section 

-  69.3  +  i  X33.2  -  94.2  sq.  ms. 

The  above  section  may  be  used  for  the  entire  top  chord. 

Top  chord  section  11^11^  carries  tension  only,  and  eye-bars  may  be  used. 

Section  required  -2,071,000  -^  18,000  - 115.1  sq.  ins.  Use  four  bars  12''  X  If" 
and  two  bars  12"  XlA"  =  115.5  sq.  ins. 

All  other  members  may  be  designed  in  a  similar  manner.  Taking,  for 
example,  the  members  which  meet  at  U^^  we  may  use  for  MJJ^  four  bars 
12"Xl«"-87.0  sq.  ins.;  for  UJL^  four  bars  10"XlH"-72.5  sq.  ins.;  and 
for  U^M^  the  following  section.  Fig.  782: 

One  cover-plate  36"  X  A" 20.25  sq.  ins. 

Four  top  angles  3i"X3i"XA" 11.48   "     '* 

Four  webs  (in  pairs)  30"Xi" 60.00  '*     " 

Two  bottom  angles  6" X6" X}" 16.88   "     " 

Total  section -108.61   "     " 

The  stresses  from  all  these  members  ard  transmitted  through  the  pin  at  U^, 
The  allowable  bearing  on  the  pin  is  22,000  lbs.  per 
square  inch  of  the  siufaoe  obtained  by  multiplying 
together  the  diameter  of  the  pin  and  the  length  over 
which  the  member  bears  upon  it.  Assume  10  ins.  as 
the  diameter  of  pin  U^.  Then  allowable  bearing  per 
inch  of  length -22 ,000X10 -220,000  lbs.  The  largest 
eye-bars  are  12  ins.  wide,  so  that  they  can  safely  carry 
12x18,000-216,000  lbs.  per  inch  of  thickness.    The  Fio.  782. 

220,000   lbs.   in  bearing  afforded  by  a   10-in.   pin  is 
accordingly  ample  for  the  eye-bars. 
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The  length  of  bearing  on  the  pin  required  for  C/,ilf«- 1,572,000 -^220,000 
—  7.15  ins.,  of  which  the  webs  provide  2  ins.,  so  that  5.15  ins.  in  the  whole 
member  or  2.57  (say  2{)  in.  on  each  side  must  be  made  up  by  means  of  pin- 
plates.  We  shall  reinforce  each  web  with  six  plates  A"  thick  arranged  as  in 
Figs.  783-4.     These  plates  should  be  of  sufficient  length  and  width  to  dia- 


Fig.  784. 

tribute  the  pressure  from  the  pin  uniformly  over  the  entire  section  of  the 
member.  The  two  inside  plates  in  this  member  are  extended  so  as  to 
form  a  hinge.    Plates  of  the  following  dimensions  may  be  used: 

Two  plates  26''   XA"X6'0"    mside 
29''   xA''X6'li"     '' 
25}"XA''X3'6"       *' 
20i"  X  A"  X2'  8i"  hinge-plates 
20i"XA"X3'6"    outside 
23i"XA"X3'7i"     '' 

The  pressure  on  each  plate  will  be  A  X 220,000  =  96,000  lbs.    Hence  the 
number  of  rivets  required  to  transfer  the  stress  in  plate  A  across  plane  CB 


Fig.  785. 

—  96,000 -f  6013,  say  16,  and  at  least  sixteen  additional  rivets  will  be  requim! 
at  each  successive  plate  until  the  web  is  reached. 


J 


DESIGN  OF  A  StO-FOOT  SWING-SPAN. 
Figs.  785-6  show  the  joint  at  U^  in  plan  and  elevation. 
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Fig.  786. 

The  greatest  stress  in  the  pin  17,  will  evidently  occur  when  both  arms 
of  the  span  are  fully  loaded.  The  stresses  in  the  various  members  will  then 
be  as  shown  m  Mg.  787. 

Following  are  the  horizontal  and  vertical  components  H  and  V: 

H  V 

U,U^' +    128,900  +  23,100 

U^U^ +1,851,600  +925,700 

U,M^ -1,080,000  -926,400 

U,M, -    899,400  +771,400 

t/jL, -764,000 

Positive  stresses  are  supposed  to  act  to  the  right  and  upward;  negative 
to  the  left  and  downward.  Distributing  the  stress  in  each  member  among 
its  components  in  proportion  to  their  sectional  areas,  Figs.  788  and  789  show 


Fig.  787. 


CL.orTnm 

Fig.  788. 


Fig.  789. 


the  loading  of  the  pin  in  horizontal  and  vertical  planes  respectively.  Only 
one  half  of  the  pin  is  shown,  as  the  arrangement  of  the  members  is  symmet- 
rical about  the  centre  line  of  the  truss.  The  load  from  each  piece  is  also 
assumed  to  be  concentrated  at  the  centre  of  its  bearing  upon  the  pin.  The 
assumed  dead  load  of  35,000  lbs.  at  U^  may  be  distributed  over  the  pin,  reducing 
each  upward  component  and  increasing  each  downward  one  by  about  2000 
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lbs.    The  bending  moments  in  a  horizontal  and  vertical  plane  may  now  be 
computed  for  each  point  in  the  pin. 

Bending  Mombnts  in  Horizontal  Plane  (Mb). 


Point. 

Load. 

Shear. 

Lever-arm. 

Increment  of 
B.M. 

Total  B  JI- 

1 

2  . 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

+  64,500 
-449,700 
+  300,500 
-270,000 
+312,500 
+312,500 
-270,000 

0 
+  64,500 
-385,200 

-  84,700 
-354,700 

-  42,200 
+270,300 

1.68  ins. 
2.82  '* 
1.75  " 
3.28  *' 
2.5     " 
1.78  '* 

+     108,360 
-1,086,264 

-  148,225 
-1,163,416 

-  105,500 
+    481,134 

+    108,360  in..]b8 
-    977,904       -' 
-1,126,129       " 
-2,289,545       '* 
-2.395,045       " 
-1,913,911       " 

Bending  Moments  in  Vertical  Plane  (Af  r). 


a 
1 
2 
3 

4 
b 
5 
6 

7 


-191,000 
+  9,600 
+384,000 
+  148,000 
-234,000 
-191,000 
+  154,000 
+  154,000 
-234,000 


-191,000 
-181,400 
+202,600 
+350,600 
+  116,600 
-  74,400 
+  79,600 
+233,600 


3.44  ins. 

1.68  " 

2.82  " 

1.75  " 

1.87  " 

1.21  *' 

2.5  '' 

1.78  " 


657,040 
304,752 
571,332 
613,550 
218,042 
90,024 
199,000 
415,808 


657,040  in,-Iba 

961,792  " 

390,460  " 

223,040  " 

441,132  " 

351,108  " 

550,108  " 

965,916  " 


The  greatest  resultant  B.M.  will  evidently  be  at  6,  where  B.M. =\/3fiy'  +i/F' 

-V'(2,395,045' +550,108')  =2,457,000  in.-lbs. 

Allowable  fibre  stress  in  pin  is  27,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

27000       270007rr* 
Hence  2,457,000  = /« r — ,  where  r  is  the   radius  of  the  pin, 

and  therefore  r»4.87  ins.  and  diameter  of  pin  » 9.74  ins.,  so  that  the  assimied 
diameter,  10  ins.,  is  on  the  safe  side. 

Other  joints  and  members  may  be  designed  in  the  same  way. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  determine  the  deflection  of  the  ends  of  the  span 
due  to  its  own  weight  and  other  causes,  to  ascertain  how  much  the  eye-bars 
in  panels  U^U^f  U^U^  must  be  shortened  in  order  to  bring  the  centre  of  the 
pins  at  the  ends  of  the  span  to  the  same  elevation  as  those  near  the  centre. 

The  deflection  i^  of  a  given  point  due  to  the  distortion  of  any  member 
is  given  by  the  formula 

^     ^E' 

where  p  is  the  stress  per  square  inch  in  the  member; 
I     **     length  of  the  member; 
u     "     stress  in  the  member  due  to  a  unit  load  placed  at  the  point 

whose  deflection  is  sought; 
J^-'the  coefficient  of  elasticity  (Young's  modulus). 
Downward  deflections  and  tensile  stresses  will  be   considered  positive; 
upward  deflections  and  compressive  stresses,  negative. 
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Deflection  at  End  of  Span  Due  to  Dead  Load. — p  is  obtained  by  dividing 
the  dead-load  stress  in  each  member  by  the  sectional  area  of  the  member; 
u  can  be  obtained  graphically  by  placing  a  imit  load  at  the  end  of  the  span; 
^-29,000,000  lbs.    The  following  Table  can  now  be  prepared: 


Mem- 
ber. 

Stress. 

An«. 

P 

I 

1 

u 

f 

LJ.t 

-      90,000 

71.095 

-   1,226 

838.4 

.0367 

-1.000 

+ 

.0367 

L,L, 

-    275,000 

104.095 

-  2,642 

419.4 

.0382 

-1.695 

+ 

.0649 

L,L, 

-1,045,000 

99.97 

-10,453 

838.4 

.3020 

-2.912 

+ 

.8800 

L.L, 

-1,039,500 

99.97 

-10,398 

838.4 

.3000 

-2.912 

+ 

.8736 

LrL, 

-1,425,000 

470.40 

-  3,030 

184.0 

.0193 

-2.579 

+ 

.0496 

L\U, 

+    280,000 

95.8 

+  2,921 

426.06 

.0430 

+  1.723 

+ 

.0742 

U2U, 

+    531,000 

95.8 

+  5,539 

1278.18 

.2442 

+2.238 

+ 

.5465 

u,u. 

+  1,596,000 

115.6 

+  13,818 

938.13 

.4480 

+2.879 

+  1.2900 

U,U, 

+  1,425,000 

103.5 

+  13,780 

184.00 

.0875 

+2.5735 

+ 

.2252 

+    127,000 

99.55 

+   1,276 

593.53 

.0262 

+  1.414 

+ 

.0369 

-    378,000 

108.61 

-  3,483 

552.75 

.0664 

+    .445 

— 

.0300 

-    512,000 

142.38 

-  3,596 

552.75 

.0686 

+    .445 

_ 

.0305 

u,lI 

-    262,000 

68.43 

-  3,835 

593.63 

.0784 

-    .984 

+ 

.0784 

U,L, 

-    382,000 

65.18 

-  5,830 

648.81 

.1315 

-    .790 

+ 

.1040 

+    689,000 

75.00 

+  9,187 

552.75 

.1749 

+    .928 

+ 

.1630 

+    814,000 

87.00 

+  9,356 

552.75 

.1784 

+    .928 

+ 

.1660 

i\l" 

+    302,000 

46.98 

+  6,440 

495.0 

.no 

+    .695 

+ 

.07G4 

U,L, 

-    713,000 

70.44 

-10,150 

1140.0 

.399 

-1.228 

4- 

.5150 

Hence  total  deflection  due  to  dead  load  =  5.1 199  ins.     (  "  y^^J » 

Similarly  the  deflection  due  to  the  uplift  at  the  ends  may  be  obtained. 
The  amount  is  -1.6662  ins. 

The  pin-holes  will  be  about  A  in.  larger  than  the  pins,  and  hence  there 
will  be  a  play  at  each  end  of  a  pin-connected  member —  ifc  or  .0156  in. 

Considering  this  play  as  a  distortion  of  the  member,  corresponding  to 

^  in  the  above  table,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  deflection  at  the  end  due 

to  this  cause  is  +0.5419  in. 

The  temperature  of  the  top  chords  and  web  members  will  often  exceed 
that  of  the  bottom  chords.  Assuming  a  mean  difference  of  15°  F.  for  the 
top  chords  and  7i°  F.  for  the  posts  and  diagonals,  the  elongation  of  the  former 
per  unit  of  length  will  be  15X0.00000667=0.0001  in.  and  of  the  latter  0.00005 
in.    This  will  cause  a  deflection  of  the  ends=  +0.6831  in. 

Similarly  the  lengthening  of  the  top  chords  and  diagonals  on  account 
of  camber  will  cause  a  deflection  at  the  ends— 3.1964  ins.  Hence  the  total 
deflection  at  the  ends  will  be 

5.1199  - 1.6662  +0.5419  +0.6831  +3.1964-7.8751  ins. 

This  will  be  taken  up  by  shortening  the  eye-bars  in  U^U^  and  U^Ui.  The 
value  of  u  for  17.17,-2.879;  hence  the  amount  each  panel  must  be  shortened 
-  J(7.8751  -  2.879)  -1.368- IJi  ins. 
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Table  of  Loads  for  Highway  Bridges. 


Span  in  Feet. 


100  and  under 
100  to  200 
200  to  300 
300  to  4O0 
above  400 


Cityr  and  Suburban 

Bridges  Liable  to 

Heavy  Traffic 


100  lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
80   "      *'       *' 

yQ       <i  tl  (t 

60  "     "       *' 
50   "     "       '' 


Brid|;e8  in  Manu- 

faotunng  Dbtrictb. 

Ballasted  Roads. 


90  lbs.  per  sq.  ft, 
60   '*      *'       '* 
50   "      ''       *' 
50   "      "       '* 
50   *'      '*       " 


Bridges  in  Country 

l>istrict»- 
Unballasted  Roads. 


70  lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

60   '*      *' 

50   *'      " 

45  "      " 

45  "      *'       " 


EXAMPLES. 

X.  A  bridge  of  N  equal  spans  crosses  a  span  of  L  feet;  the  weights  in  tons 
per  lineal  foot  of  the  main  girders  of  the  platform,  permanent  way)  etc.,  and 
of  the  live  load  are  Wj,  tr„  iy„  respectively.    Show  that 


Wi-= 


LA 
N-LB' 


where 


A  -  w^i'pk  +  rj  +  w^ipk  +  q)     and     B  ^pk  +  r. 


A;  being  the  ratio  of  span  to  depth,  and  p,  7,  r  numerical  coefficients.     Hence 
also  determine  the  limiting  span  of  a  girder. 

If  X  is  the  cost  of  a  pier  and  if  Y  is  the  cost  per  ton  of  the  superstructure, 
find  the  value  of  N  which  will  make  the  total  cost  per  lineal  foot  a  minimum, 
and  prove  that  this  is  approximately  the  case  when  the  spans  are  so  arranged 
that  the  cost  of  one  span  of  the  bridge  structure  is  equal  to  the  cost  of  a  pier. 

1  \ay 

Ans,  A  span   <  -7 — .     Cost  is  a  minimum  when  A^— LB-L-yl-^,  and 

j)fc  "t"  r  ^  ^ 

(T  Ti\ 
1 — ~-j  -X,  approximately. 

2.  The  platform  of  a  single-track  bridge  is  supported  upon  the  top  chords 
of  two  Warren  girders;  each  girder  is  100  ft.  long,  and  its  bracing  is  formed 
of  ten  equilateral  triangles  (base  10  ft.);  the  dead  weight  of  the  bridge  is 
000  lbs.  per  lineal  foot;  the  greatest  total  stress  in  the  seventh  sloping  member 
from  one  end  when  a  train  crosses  the  bridge  is  41,394.8  lbs.  Determine 
the  weight  of  the  live  load  per  lineal  foot.  Prepare  a  table  showing  the  greatest 
stress  in  each  bar  and  bay  when  a  single  load  of  15,000  lbs.  crosses  the  girder. 
Ans,  gi  _^,^_^^^^»_ 

^Vy>^AAAAAAAA/  2771*  lbs.  per  Un.  ft, 

h    h    *i    u 

Fio.  799. 


Stresses  in  diagonals: 


d,-d,o-2jN/3  tons. 
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Stresses  in  compression  chord:  Ci-  2}VT;    c,-  6v^;    Ca-SJv^; 

c,  -  lOi  V3;    C5  - 1 1  iv^  tons. 
Stresses  in  tension  chord :  /,  =  4i  V¥;     t^  -  8 V^;     t^  - 10 J>/F; 

^4-12  N/3tons. 

3.  A  Warren  girder  composed  of  eight  equilateral  triangles  has  its  upper 
chord  in  compression  and  has  every  joint  loaded  with  a  weight  of  2  tons, 
the  loads  being  transmitted  to  the  joints  in  the  lower  chord  by  means  of  ver- 
tical struts.     The  span  «=  80  ft.     Find  the  stresses  in  all  the  members. 

Ans.  Bays  in  compression  chord:  1st-  5V^;        2d-13V^; 

3d-18iV3^;    4th  - 21  Vj  tons. 
Bays  in  tension  chord :  1st  -  9i  V3 ;      2d  - 16>/3 ; 

3d  - 20v^3;      4th  - 21  i\/3  tons. 
Stresses  in  verticals:  In  each  vertical  «=2  tons. 
Stresses  in  diagonals :  1  st  =  1 OVS;      2d  -  8 J  vT; 

3d-7JV^;    4th-6\/3~ 
5th=4jV3;    6th  -  3}  V^; 
7th-  2^3;    8th -fVT tons. 

4.  A  Warren  girder,  with  a  platform  on  the  lower  boom,  carries  a  load 
of  20  tons  at  the  centre.  Find  the  stress  in  each  member,  and  also  find  the 
weight  at  each  joint  of  lower  boom  which  will  give  the  same  stresses  in  the 
centre  bayis.    There  are  six  bays  in  the  lower  chord. 

Ans.  Stress  in  each  diagonal— Vv^  tons. 

Tens,  chord :    stress  in  1st  h&y\^y/3;    2d  - lOVJ ;    3d  -  V^ tons. 
Comp.  chord:  stress  in  1st  bay  -  VvT;  2d  -VV3;    3d  -20v^tons. 
Weight  at  each  joint  -5}f  tons. 

5.  A  Warren  girder  for  a  single-track  railway  bridge  consists  of  eight 
equilateral  triangles  and  has  to  cross  a  span  of  96  ft. ;  the  platform  is  on  the 
bottom  chord;  the  loads  per  lineal  foot  for  which  the  truss  is  to  be  designed 
are  2250  lbs.  due  to  engine,  1500  lbs.  due  to  train,  and  450  lbs.  due  to  bridge. 
Determine  the  maximum  stresses  (both  tensile  and  compressive)  in  the  membera 
met  by  vertical  planes  immediately  on  the  right  of  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  apices  in  the  compression  chord.  Also,  find  how  many  |-in.  riveta 
are  required  to  connect  the  diagonals  met  by  these  planes  with  the  chorda 
and  to  prevent  any  tendency  to  longitudinal  slip  between  the  support  and 
the  first  apex,  and  between  the  first  and  second  apices  in  the  tension  chord. 
(Shear  strength  of  rivets  being  10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch.) 

6.  A  Warren  girder  with  its  bracing  formed  of  nine  equilateral  triangles 
(base -10  ft.)  is  90  ft.  long,  and  its  dead  weight  is  500  lbs.  per  lineal  foot. 
Determine  the  maximum  stresses  in  each  member  when  a  live  load  of  1350 
lbs.  per  lineal  foot,  preceded  by  a  concentrated  load  of  18,000  lbs.,  crosses 
the  girder,  assuming  that  every  joint  is  loaded.  The  diagonals  and  verticals 
are  riveted  to  angle-irons  forming  part  of  the  flanges. 

How  many  }-in.  rivets  are  required  for  the  connection  of  the  several  mem- 
bers meeting  at  the  third  apex  in  the  upper  chord?     (23,  6,  and  13.)     How 
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many  are  required  in  the  first  bay  of  each  chord  to  prevent  longitudinal  dip? 
(15  in  tension  chord  and  18  in  compression  chord.) 


Ana. 


'&m^^F^^^ 


Fig.  800. 


t, -«, -51,529  lbs.;     i  -«, -123,280  lbs.;    *,-<,  -178,260  lbs.] 

^,  -  /a «  209,580  lbs. ;  <,  -  ^o  -  21 9,540  lbs. ; 

Ci-  91,222  lbs.;         c,- 154,590  lbs.;  c,- 196,590  lbs.; 


C4- 21 7,230  lbs.; 

d,  - 103,060  lbs. ;  d,  -  92,088  lbs. 

d,'  71,447  lbs.;  rf. - 61 ,777  lbs. 

d,  -  43  J35  lbs. ;  d,  -  35,363  lbs. 

d,o-  19,919  lbs.;  rf„- 12,846  lbs. 


d,- 81 ,551  lbs. 
de- 52,539  lbs. 
d.- 27,424  lbs. 
rf,,-   6,207  lbs 


The  stresses  die,  d„,  and  d^,  are  of  an  opposite  kind  to  those  due  to  the 
dead  load.    The  maximum  load  on  each  vertical -20,500  lbs. 

7.  If  a  force  of  5000  lbs.  strike  the  bottom  chord  of  the  girder  in  the  pre- 
ceding question  at  20  ft.  from  one  end  and  in  a  direction  inclined  at  30**  to 
the  horizontal,  determine  its  effect  upon  the  several  members. 

Fig.  801. 

^      Xc    Xe  Xo    SOOOvT,, 

Ana.  -^^"T"T"---"T3'-"^7~^*^-' 

^^      2      T    •••      7  27        ^^-^ 

V    ^                            lOOOOv^S",,    . 
ra-a6-6c-. .  .-^no^op-  — lbs.; 

35000^3"  ,^ 
Ya^8r^rq~qp — lbs.; 

^      85000^3"  „  „      40000VT,, 

Zs — lbs.;    Zq^ — — — lbs.; 

,^      35000^3,^        _.      70000^3",, 
Yr lbs.;    Yp- ^f— ^^^^ 

8.  A  lattice  girder  200  ft.  long  and  20  ft.  deep,  with  two  systems  of  right- 
angle  triangles,  carries  a  dead  load  of  800  lbs.  per  lineal  foot.  Determine 
the  greatest  stresses  in  the  diagonals  and  chords  of  the  fourth  bay  from  one 
end  when  a  live  load  of  1200  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  passes  over  the  girder. 
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Ans.  U  riveted:  Diagonal  stress  -  37,200^2  lbs.; 

Chord  stress      -450,000  lbs.  _ 

If  pin-connected;  Diagonal  stress  -  44,800^2  and  29,600 v^2  lbs. ; 
Chord  stress      -460,000  lbs.  in  compression  and 
-440,000  lbs.  in  tension. 

9.  A  lattice  girder  80  ft.  long  and  8  ft.  deep  carries  a  uniformly  distributed 
load  of  144,000  lbs.  Find  the  flange  inch-stresses  at  the  centre,  the  sectional 
area  of  the  top  flange  being  56^  sq.  ins.  gross,  and  of  the  bottom  flange  45 
8q.  ins.  net. 

What  should  be  the  camber  of  the  girder,  and  what  extra  length  should 
be  given  to  the  top  flange,  so  that  the  bottom  flange  of  the  loaded  girder  may 
be  truly  horizontal?     {E  -  29,000,000  lbs.) 
Ans.  3185.8  lbs.;    4000  lbs. 

Xi  -  .29735  in. ;    a^  -  .2987  in. ;    «i  -«,  -  ^r^WV  ^t. 

10.  A  lattice  girder  80  ft.  long  and  10  ft.  deep,  with  four  systems  of  right- 
angle  triangles,  carries  a  dead  load  of  1000  lbs.  per  lineal  foot.  Determine 
the  greatest  stresses  in  the  diagonals  met  by  a  vertical  plane  in  the  seventh 
bay  from  one  end  when  a  live  load  of  2500  lbs.  per  Uneal  foot  passes  over 
the  girder.    Design  the  flanges,  which  are  to  consist  of  plates  riveted  together. 

The  lattice  bars  are  riveted  to  angle-irons.     Find  the  number  of  |-in. 
rivets  required  to  connect  the  angle-irons  with  the  flanges  in  the  first  bay, 
10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  being  the  safe  shearing  strength  of  the  rivets. 
Ans.  If  riveted:  Diagonal  stress  -  10,664AVTlb8. 

If  pin-c(mnected:       **  '*     -9062i\/2;  _6250V2';    15,4681^2; 

nfilW2  lbs. 

11.  A  lattice  girder  of  40  ft.  span,  5  ft.  depth,  and  with  horizontal  chorda 
has  a  web  composed  of  two  S3rstems  of  right-angle  triangles  and  is  designed 
to  support  a  dead  and  a  hve  load,  each  of  \  ton  per  lineal  foot,  upon  the  bottom 
chord.  Determine  the  maximum  stresses  in  the  members  of  the  third  bay 
from  one  end  met  by  a  vertical  plane. 

Arts.  11  riveted:  Diagonal  stress -Y/'^^^o'^  J 

Chord  stress       -33}  tons. 
If  pin-connccfed:  Diagonal  stress -f|v^2    and    HV^tons; 
Chord  stress      -32 J  tons  in  tension, 

35  tons  in  compression. 

12.  A  lattice  truss  of  100  ft.  span  and  10  ft.  depth  has  a  web  composed 
of  four  systems  of  right-angle  triangles.  The  maximum  stress  in  the  diago- 
nal joining  the  sixth  apex  in  the  upper  chord  to  the  fourth  apex  in  the  lower 
is  16  tons.  Find  the  dead  load,  the  live  load  being  1  ton  per  lineal  foot,  assum- 
ing the  truss  to  be  (a)  riveted,  (6)  pin-connected. 

Ans,  (a)  .554  ton;     (6)  1.062  tons. 

13.  A  lattice  girder  of  40  ft.  span  has  a  web  composed  of  two  systems 
of  triangles  (base -10  ft.)  and  is  designed  to  carry  a  live  load  of  1600  lbs. 
per  lineal  foot  and  a  dead  load  of  1200  lbs.  per  lineal  foot.  Defining  the  stress- 
length  of  a  member  to  be  the  product  of  its  length  into  the  stress  to  which 
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it  is  subjected,  find  the  depth  of  the  truss  so  that  its  total  stress-length  may 
be  a  minimum.  Ans,  Riveted,  11.94  ft.;    pin-connected,  11.9  ft. 

14.  Prepare  a  table  giving  the  stresses  in  the  several  members  of  a  sin^e- 
intersection  deck-truss  for  a  double-track  bridge  of  342  ft.  span,  33  ft.  depth, 
and  with  eighteen  panels.  The  panel  engine,  live,  and  dead  loads  are 
121,000,  65,000,  and  40,000  lbs.,  respectively,  per  truss. 

15.  Prepare  a  table  giving  the  stresses  in  the  several  members  of  a  double- 
intersection  through-truss  of  342  ft.  span,  33  ft.  depth,  with  eighteen  panels 
and  a  double  track.  The  panel  engine,  train,  and  dead  load  are  121,000, 
65,000,  and  40,000  lbs.,  respectively,  per  truss. 

16.  Prepare  a  table  giving  the  stresses  of  the  several  members  of  a  double- 
intersection  through-truss  of  154  ft.  span,  20  ft.  depth,  and  with  eleven  panels. 
The  panel  engine,  live,  and  bridge  loads  are  91,000,  48,000,  and  23,000  lbs., 
respectively,  per  truss. 

17.  Prepare  a  table  giving  the  stresses  in  the  several  members  of  a  through- 
truss  for  .a  double-intersection  double-track  bridge  of  342  ft.  span,  40  ft. 
depth,  and  with  nineteen  panels.  The  panel  engine,  live,  and  dead  loads 
are  96,000,  53,000,  and  43,200  lbs.,  respectively. 

z8.  A  horizontal  eye-bar  of  length  I  in.  and  weighing  w  pounds  per  lineal 
inch,  carries  a  force  of  P  pounds.    Taking 

3fo- moment  of  resistance  of  section  Afi— iW*,-— ; 

e 

Ml  -bending  moment  at  centre  of  eye-bar  due  to  its  own  weight  -  iwP; 

jif, —bending  moment  from  direct  stress  P  into  the  lever-arm  d^Pd; 

/i-unit  stress  on  extreme  fibre  at  centre  of  span  due  to  Mi  and  M^ 

acting  together; 

6 -distance  from  neutral  axis  to  extreme  fibre; 

d  -maximum  deflection  due  to  all  forces  acting  together; 

/  -moment  of  inertia  of  bar; 

JS?- modulus  of  elasticity; 

/,-unit  stress  imiformly  distributed  due  to  P, 

(5  Pl\ 
/+Tg-g-l  -Mje. 

19.  A  horizontal  eye-bar  2"X12"  is  50  ft.  long  centre  to  centre  of  pin* 
holes.  The  direct  tensile  stress  /,  on  the  bar  is  18,000  lbs.,  or  P- 432,000  lbs. 
The  material  is  of  steel  and  the  weight  of  the  bar  is  81.6  lbs.  per  lineal  foot. 

(a)  Find  /^  by  the  formula  of  .the  preceding  problem,  and  obtain  the 
maximum  fibre  stresses. 

(6)  Assuming  that  the  direct  bending  and  the  tension  stresses  act  inde* 
pendently,  find^he  extreme  fibre  stresses  in  tension  and  compression. 

Ans.  (a)  20,168  and  15,832  lbs./sq.  in.  (T.);  (6)  24,375  and  11,625  lb8./8q.  in. 

30.  A  round  lateral  rod  1  in.  in  diameter  is  64  ft.  long  between  end  sup- 
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ports,  and  is  subjected  to  a  tensile  stress  of  8000  lbs.     Find  /j  by  the  method 
of  Problem  18,  and  also  find  the  total  maximum  and  minimum  fibre  stresses. 
Ans.  471  Ibs./sq.  in.;    10,682  lbs.  and" 9718  Ibs./sq.  in. 

21.  By  comparing  the  two  preceding  problems  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
bending  stress  for  the  2"X12"  eye-bar  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  1-in. 
round  bar,  although  the  unsupported  length  of  the  rod  is  the  greater.  It 
is  evident  that  for  any  given  fibre  stress  /j  there  is  a  certain  ratio  of  depth 
to  length  that  will  give  a  maximum  value  for  f^.  Determine  this  ratio  for 
/a -16,000  lbs.  Ans.  1  to  38. 

22.  A  member  of  a  truss  10  ins.  long,  measured  on  the  chord  joining  the 
two  panel-points,  is  curved  to  a  radius  of  20  ft.,  and  carries  a  direct  com- 
pression stress  of  300,000  lbs.  What  is  the  bending  moment  in  inch-pounds 
due  to  the  curvature?  Ans.  2,287,500  in.-lbs. 

23.  The  end  pin  of  a  riveted  span  is  placed  24  ins.  below  the  centre  of  the 
bottom  chord.  Find  the  bending  effect  produced  by  a  traction  load  of 
100,000  lbs.  on  the  truss.    Is  this  a  faulty  detail?    Why? 

Ana.  2,400,000  in.-lbs. 

24.  The  total  reaction  on  a  roller  (cylindrical)  shoe  of  a  span  is  1,500,000 
lbs.  The  allowable  bearing  on  the  limestone  masonry  is  300  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  and  the  bearing  intensity  on  steel  rollers  is  p«600d  where  p- pressure 
per  lineal  inch  of  roller  and  d-the  diameter.  Find  the  size  of  base  and  the 
number  and  dimensions  of  rollers  required.  (N.B,  The  rollers  should  be  so 
proportioned  that  the  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  spaces  they  occupy  to  the 
extremity  of  the  area  required  for  bearing  on  the  masonry  is  not  less  than 
6  ins.  at  any  point.) 

Taking  the  same  loading,  but,  instead  of  limestone  using  granite  for  the 
coping,  the  granite  having  a  safe  bearing  strength  of  550  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
determine  the  size  of  base  and  the  number  and  dimensions  of  segmental  rollers 
required,  the  rollers  to  occupy  a  space  10^  ins.  less  in  each  direction  than  the 
area  required  for  bearing  on  the  masonry. 

Ans.  5000  sq.  ins.;  eleven  rollers  4  ins.  diam.X57  ins.  long -2727  sq.  ins., 
eight  rollers  7i  ins.  diam.X42  ins.  long. 

25.  The  total  load  on  the  rollers  of  a  rim-bearing  draw-span  is  3,000,000 
lbs.  The  diameter  of  drum  is  18  ft.  Allowing  the  same  intensity  on  the 
rollers  as  in  the  preceding  example,  determine  the  size  and  number  required. 

ilns.  40;  16ins.  diam.X7.81  ins.  face. 

26.  A  drum  of  a  draw-span  is  20  ft.  in  diameter.  A  load  of  4,000,000 
lbs.  from  the  span  is  equally  distributed  over  eight  points  of  support  on  the 
drum.    Find  the  moment  on  the  drum  by  the  formula  M'^^Wl. 

Ans.  392,700  ft.-lbs. 

27.  A  bent  for  a  viaduct  is  30  ft.  high  from  top  of  masonry  to  base  of  rail. 
The  columns  are  spaced  at  15  ft.  centres,  and  are  subject  to  transverse  bend- 
ing due  to  a  wind  load  of  20,000  lbs.  The  total  vertical  load  on  each  column 
is  80,000  lbs.  The  base  of  column  is  2  ft.  square,  and  the  anchor-bolts  are 
spaced  3  ins.  from  the  edges  of  shoes.  Required  the  pull  on  the  anchor-bolts 
to  fix  the  bottoms  of  columns,  supposing  the  columns  to  be  supported  trans- 
versely by  a  floor-beam  5  ft.  deep.  Ans.  39,000  lbs. 
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28.  The  train  load  on  an  elevated  steel  structure  is  5000  lbs.  per  lineal 
foot;  the  structure  is  divided  into  bays,  each  consisting  of  six  45-ft.  spaits 
and  one  30-ft.  tower-span.  All  of  the  traction  load  is  carried  by  the  longi- 
tudinal diagonal  braces  of  the  towers,  the  diagonals  being  placed  on  an  an^e 
of  45  degrees.  Assuming  the  coefficient  of  friction  between  the  wheels  and 
rails  to  be  0.20,  find  the  greatest  stress  on  the  tower  diagonals.  There  is  an 
expansion  joint  between  each  bay.  The  diagonals  are  to  be  rigid  sections 
capable  of  carrying  either  tension  or  compression. 

If,  instead  of  using  toVer  bracing  to  provide  for  the  longitudinal  thrust 
from  traction  load,  the  columns  are  made  rigid  enough  to  resist  the  effect  of 
same,  determine  the  bending  moment  on  each  column,  assuming  the  same  load- 
ing and  that  the  structure  is  divided  into  50-ft.  panels.  The  expansion  joints 
are  300  ft.  apart,  the  unsupported  length  of  columns  is  20  ft.,  and  the  columns 
are  fixed  top  and  bottom.        Ans.  106,050  lbs.  (T.  or  C.) ;  4,500,000  in.-lbs. 

29.  Prepare  a  table  giving  the  stresses  in  the  several  members  of  a 
_ci  ct  Ci  C4  a  single-intersection  through-truss  of  154  ft. 


^^Siays^^^\\\  \     span,  20  ft.  depth,  and  with  eleven  panels. 
4^'e/ !/^I/ '^y^c^  N  N  N  N  \   The    panel   engine,   Uve,   and   dead    (or 


Fig.  802. 


bridge)  loads  are  27,500,  17,600,  and  8470 
lbs.,  respectively. 


Ans. 


Diag. 

Mult. 

2500 

Mult. 

1600 

Sum. 

Mult. 

770 

Sum. 

sec. 

Total  Max. 
Strees. 

1 

10 
9 

8 
7 
6 
5 

4 

25.000 
22.500 
20.000 
17.500 
15.000 
12,500 
10,000 

45 
36 
28 
21 
15 
10 
6 

72,000 
57,600 
44,800 
33.600 
24,000 
16,000 
9.600 

97.000 
80.100 
64.800 
51.100 
39.000 
28.500 
19.600 

55 
44 
33 
22 
11 
0 
-11 

42.350 
33.880 
25.410 
16.940 
8.470 

-8,47d 

139,350 
113.980 
90.210 
68.040 
47.470 
28.500 
11.130 

1.22 
1.22 
1.22 
1.22 
1.22 
1.22 
1.22 

170.007 
130,056 
110.057 
83.009 
57.914 
34.770 
13,579 

Panel. 

Mult. 

3270 

Mult. 

2370 

Sum. 

tan. 

Panel 
Stress. 

Total  Panel 
Stress. 

10 
-1 
-1 
-1 
-1 

32.700 
-3.270 
-3.270 
-3.270 
-3,270 

45 
45 
34 
23 
12 

106.650 

106.650 

80,580 

54,510 

28.440 

139.350 

1\)3.380 

77.310 

51,240 

25.170 

•  4 

97.545 
72.366 
54.117 
35.868 
17.619 

97.545 
169.911 
224.028 
259,896 
277.515 

30.  A  seven-panel  single-intersection  truss  for  a  single-track  bridge  has 
a  length  of  105  ft.  and  a  depth  of  20  ft.,  the  load  being  on  the  lower  chord. 
Find  the  stresses  in  the  several  members  (a)  when  the  apex  live  load  is  12 
tons,  (6)  when  the  live  load  is  produced  by  concentrated  loads  of  8,  8,  20, 
20,  8,  8,  8,  8,  and  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  1.5  tons  per  lineal  foot, 
following  each  other  in  order  over  the  bridge  at  the  distances  of  5.5,  9, 8, 
8,  9.5,  5,  5.5,  5,  and  3  ft.  apart. 

31.  The  two  trusses  for  a  16-ft.  roadway  are  each  100  ft.  in  the  clear, 
17  ft.  3  ins.  deep,  and  of  the  type  repre- 
sented in  the  figure;  under  a  live  load  of 
1120  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  the  greatest  total 
stress  in  A  B  is  35,400  lbs.  Determine  the 
permanent  load. 


A     C 


Fio.  803. 
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The  diagonals  and  verticals  are  riveted  to  angle-irons  forming  part  of  the 
flanges.  How  many  |-in.  rivets  are  required  for  the  connection  of  AB  and 
BC  at  B  ?  Also,  how  many  are  'required  between  A  and  C  to  resist  the 
tendency  of  the  angle-irons  to  slip  longitudinally?  Working-shear  stress - 
10,000  lbs.  per  square  mch.  Arts.  708.6  lbs.;  8,  4,  7. 

32.  A  Fi-att  truss  with  sloping  end  posts  has  a  length  of  150  ft.  centre 
to  centre,  and  a  height  of  30  ft.  centre  to  centre,  with  panels  15  ft.  long;  the 
dead  load  is  3000  lbs.  per  hneal  foot,  and  the  live  load  12,000  lbs.  Determine 
the  maximum  stresses  in  the  end  posts,  in  the  third  post  from  one  end,  in 
the  middle  of  the  bottom  chord,  and  in  the  members  of  the  third  panel  met 
by  a  vertical  plane.       Ans.  158.48;  81.45;  196.875;  126;  91;  165.875  tons. 

33.  A  ten-panel  single-intersection  through-bridge  of  170  ft.  span  is  25  ft. 
6  ins.  in  height,  and  has  floor-beams  13  ft.  in  length.  How  many  1-in.  rivets 
are  required  in  the  third  panel  from  one  end  to  connect  the  web  with  the 
chords,  assuming  the  panel  live  load  to  be  30,000  lbs.  and  the  panel  dead 
load  to  be  10,000  lbs.? 

Ans,  10  and  13,  the  shearing  strength  of  the  rivets  being  10,000  Ibs./sq.  in. 

34.  Each  of  the  two  Pratt  single-intersection  five-panel  trusses  for  a  single- 
track  deck-bridge  is  55  ft.  centre  to  centre  of  end  pins  and  11  ft.  6  ins.  deep. 
Timber  floor-beams  are  laid  upon  the  upper  chords  2f  ft.  centre  to  centre; 
the  width  between  the  chords  - 10  ft.  Find  the  proper  scantling  of  the  floor- 
beams  for  the  loading  given  in  Fig.  622,  p.  683.  Also  determine  the  maxi- 
mum chord  and  diagonal  stresses  in  the  centre  panel  due  to  the  same  live  load, 

Ans.  10  in. X  10.4 in.;  max.  chord  stresses -30.68  and  32.41  tons;  max. 
diagonal  stress  ~  8.99  tons. 

35.  Loads  of  3},  6,  6,  6,  and  6  tons  follow  each  other  in  order  over  a  ten- 
panel  single-inteiisection  truss  at  distances  of  8, 5i,  4^,  and  4^  ft.  apart.  Deter- 
mine the  position  of  the  loads  which  will  give  the  maximum  diagonal  and 
chord  stresses  in  the  third  and  fourth  panels.    Span  - 120  ft.  and  depth  =- 12  ft. 

Ans.  The  max.  shears  in  the  3d  and  4th  panels  arc  16.2875  and  13.5125 
tons,  respectively,  and  occur  when  the  3i-ton  wheel  is  first  at  the  third  panel- 
point,  and  second  at  the  fourth  panel-point;  the  maximum  chord  strq^ses  in 
the  3d  and  4th  panels  are  33.775  tons  and  43.5875  tons  respectively,  and 
occur  when  first  the  3|-ton  wheel  is  at  a  panel-point,  and  second  when  the 
first  6-ton  wheel  is  at  a  panel-point. 

36.  Determine  the  moment  of  resistance  of  a  floor-beam  for  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  bridge  from  the  following  data:  Floor-beams,  16  ft.  6  ins.  long 
and  23  ft.  lOJ  ins.  apart ;  the  dead  weight  of  the  flooring,  stringers,  etc.  =- 
800  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  of  floor-beam;  the  live  load  as  given  in  Fig.  622, 
p.  683;  the  load  is  transmitted  to  the  floor-beam  by  four  lines  of  stringers 
so  spaced  as  to  throw  two  thirds  of  the  load  upon  the  inner  pair,  which  are 
3  ft.  centre  to  centre.  Ans.  296.294  ft.-tons. 

37.  In  a  truss-bridge  the  panels  are  17  ft.  and  the  floor-beams  13  ft.  in 
length.  Loads  of  8,  12,  12,  12,  12,  10,  10,  10,  and  10  tons  follow  each  other 
in  order  over  the  bridge  at  the  distances  of  7^,  4^,  4J,  4J,  7i,  5J,  6J,  and  5i  ft. 
apart.  Determine  the  moment  of  resistance  of  the  beam,  taking  the  load 
due  to  the  platform,  etc.,  to  be  500  lbs.  per  lineal  foot.    Ans.  82.2225  ft.-tons. 
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38.  With  the  loading  given  by  Fig.  804  design  a  floor-beam  for  a  single 
track  bridge  with  panels  22  ft.  long,  the  weight  of  the  platform  being  450  lbs. 
per  square  yard,  and  of  each  longitudinal  200  lbs.  per  lineal  yard. 

i     i     1  I    i     i   I    I   i       i 

Fig.  804. 

Am.  The  B.M.  in  cross-tie  is  greatest  when  the  3d  22,000-lb.  load  is  at  a 
panel-point,  and  total  max.  B.M.  - 139.883  ft.-tons. 

39.  Design  a  cross-girder  for  a  five-panel  through-truss  bridge,  120  ft. 
long,  for  Cooper's  standard  loading  E  50.  The  span  of  the  girder  is  17  ft.  6  ins. 
back  to  back,  of  connection  angles,  and  there  are  two  lines  of  stringers.  8  ft. 
apart.  The  dead  load  of  the  stringers  and  floor  S3rstem  may  be  taken  as 
700  lbs.  per  foot  run  of  bridge,  and  the  estimated  weight  of  the  cross-girder 
is  3000  lbs. 

40.  Design  the  central  cross-section  of  a  plate  girder  having  an  effectiTB 
span  of  50  ft.  and  a  depth  of  5  ft.  6  ins.  centre  to  centre  of  the  flanges,  for 
Cooper's  standard  loading  E  50;  the  dead  load  may  be  assumed  to  be  650  lbs. 
per  foot  run  of  girder. 

41 .  The  stringers  for  a  raib-oad  span  are  spaced  8  ft.  centres.  The  ties  are  to 
be  spaced  5  ins.  apart  in  the  clear.  Assuming  that  the  rails  are  strong  enough 
to  distribute  each  wheel  concentration  equally  over  three  ties,  and  that  the 
timber  will  carry  safely  an  extreme  fibre  stress  of  2000  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
including  impact;  determine  the  size  of  tie  required  for  a  wheel  load  of  25,000 
lbs.  Distance  centre  to  centre  of  rails =4  ft.  11  ins.;  impact  80  per  cent  of 
the  live  load.  -4yw.  8J"X10". 

42.  Design  the  central  section  of  a  plate  girder  of  45  ft.  span  and  5  ft. 
deep  to  carry  a  dead  load  of  500  lbs.  per  foot  run,  a  live  load  of  3200  lbs,  per 
foot  run,  and  an  impact  load  of  2400  lbs.  per  foot  run;  also  determine  the 
lengths  of  the  flange  plates. 

43.  Design  a  cross-tie  for  a  double-track  open-web  bridge,  the  ties  bein^ 
18  ft.  5  ins.  centre  to  centre  and  the  live  load  for  the  floor  system  being 
8000  lbs.  per  lineal  foot. 

44.  Design  a  stringer  for  a  Pratt-truss  bridge  20  ft.  long  and  3  ft.  9  ins. 
back  to  back  of  angles.  The  live  load  is  3200  lbs.  per  foot  run  of  stringer, 
and  the  estimated  weight  of  the  dead  load,  including  the  weight  of  the  stringer, 
is  400  lbs.  per  foot  run. 

45.  Design  the  section  of  the  top  chord  member  of  a  bridge  for  a  total  dead, 
live,  and  impact  load  of  620,000  lbs.    The  length  of  the  member  is  25  ft! 

and  the  inside  width  is  15  ins.    Use  the  colunm  formula  p  (l  H ^  — 

'^  \      llOOOr*/ 

17,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
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Fig.  805, 


L 


Fig.  806. 


46.  A  panel  of  the  top  chord  of  a  deckHspan  is  20  ft.  in  length;  the  direct 
compressive  stress  is  320,000  lbs.;  the  top  chord  is  subjected 
to  a  bending  moment  due  to  a  uniform  load  of  4000  lbs.  per 
lineal  foot.  The  allowable  extreme  fibre  stress  in  either  tension 
or  compression  for  the  combined  loading  is  16,000  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  Determine  the  bending  moment  by  the  formula  M-^t'^^wP, 
Find  the  section  required  by  the  form  shown  in  the  diagram. 

Ans.  One  18" Xf" cover;  <u;otop3"X3"X}"X7.2  lb.  angles;  two20"xy^ 
webs;  two  bottom  6" X4" X A" X  18.1  lb.  angles. 

47.  The  figiure  represents  a  counterbalanced  swing-bridge,  16  ft.  deep 
and  wholly  supported  upon  the  turntable  at  A 
and  B;  the  dead  weight  is  650  lbs.  per  lineal  foot 
of  bridge;  the  counterpoise  is  hung  from  C  and  D. 
Find  its  weight,  assuming  (a)  that  the  whole  of  it 
is  transmitted  to  B;   (b)  that  a  portion  of  it  sufficient 

to  m£:ke  the  reactions  at  A  and  B  equal  is  transmitted  to  A  through  a  menv- 
ber  BE.    Also,  determine  the  stresses  m  the  several  members  of  the  truss. 
Ans.  Counterpoise  in  case  (a)  -26,162 J  lbs.; 
incase  (6) -22,186iHbs. 
Stress  transmitted  through  BE  in  case  (h)  -6962  lbs. 

48.  The  figure  represents  a  counterbalanced  swing-bridge;  the  dead  load 
upon  the  bridge  is  650  lbs.   per  lineal  foot; 
the  counterpoise  is  suspended  from  CD.     Find 
its  value,  the  joint  at  E  being  so  designed  that 

the  whole  of  the  load  upon  the  bridge  is  always   I* ^"^  T"**T 

transmitted  through  the  main  posts  EA,  EB,  Fig.  807. 

and  is  evenly  distributed  between  the  points  of  support  at  A  and  B.  Find 
the  stresses  in  the  several  members  of  the  truss  in  the  preceding  question  (a) 
when  the  bridge  is  open;  (6)  when  the  bridge  is  closed  and  is  subjected  to  a 
live  load  of  3000  lbs.  per  lineal  foot.    Height  of  truss  at  -&  - 16  ft.,  at  i^  -  8  ft. 

Ans.  20,694.3  lbs. 

49.  A  swing-bridge  truss  of  the  form  and  dimensions  shown  by  Fig.  808 
has  a  panel  dead  load  of  2  tons.  Find  the  counterweight  C  and  draw  the 
stress  diagram  when  the  bridge  is  open.  Also  find  the  reactions  and  draw 
the  stress  diagram  when  the  bridge  is  closed.  Determine  the  effect  of  a  panel 
live  load  of  4  tons.  Ana.  C  -  6§<. 

50.  A  draw-span  having  equal  arms  of  100  ft.  length,  divided  into  four 


Fio.  808. 


Fio.  809. 


equal  panels.  Fig.  809,  is  subjected  to  a  live  load  of  2600  lbs.  per  lineal  foot 
of  truss.  The  dead  load  is  1200  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  of  truss.  Determine 
the  stresses  in  the  members  (a)  when  the  bridge  is  open,  (6)  when  the  live 
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load  is  concentrated  at  the  first,  second,  and  third  panel-points.  Also  find  the 
stress  in  X  when  the  bridge  is  open. 

51.  The  wedges  beneath  the  ends  of  a  draw-flpan  are  each  required  to 
exert  an  uplift  of  100,000  lbs.  The  slope  of  the  wedges  is  1  in.  vertical  to 
5  ins.  horizontal.  The  coefficient  of  friction  on  the  two  surfaces  of  the  wedges 
is  0.30.  Required  the  horizontal  force  necessary  to  drive  and  draw  each 
wedge. 

Ans.  50,000  lbs.;  10,000  lbs.  In  practice,  however,  it  usually  takes  as 
much  to  draw  as  to  drive  the  wedge  if  operated  only  at  long  intervals. 

53.  A  draw-span  320  ft.  in  length  is  divided  into  one  centre  panel  of  20  ft. 
and  twelve  ordinary  panels  of  25  ft.  each.  One  arm  of  the  span  is  subjected 
to  an  unbalanced  wind  load  of  5  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  exposed  area,  or  100 
lbs.  per  lineal  foot  of  arm.  The  diameter  of  the  pitch-circle  of  the  rack  is 
25  ft.  There  are  two  main  driving-pinions  gearing  into  the  rack.  Find  (a)  the 
tooth  pressure  on  each  necessary  to  overcome  the  unbalanced  wind  load: 
*also  (6)  the  power  required  to  turn  the  span  against  this  load  through  one 
fourth  revolution  in  two  minutes. 

The  total  weight  of  the  draw-flpan  is  1,000,000  lbs.  Find  (c)  the  power 
required  to  turn  the  span  through  one  fourth  revolution  in  one  half  min- 
ute under  ordinary  conditions;  also  (d)  against  the  unbalanced  wind  load 

in  two  minutes.    Use  the  formula  H.P.  -^ — -— —  for  determining  the  power 

ooU 

required  to  overcome  friction,  accelerate  motion,  etc.,  where  IF  — wei^t  of 

span  and  v  -velocity  of  pitch-circle  on  rack  in  feet  per  second. 

Determine  the  size  of  main  pinions  for  the  power  required  in  CSase 
(c) ,  assuming  that  the  gears  are  to  be  made  of  cast  steel  capable  of  a  safe 
extreme  fibre  stress  of  16,000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Make  the  face  of  pinions 
two  and  one  half  times  the  .pitch  and  use  the  formula  p-0.025v^iP,  where 
p  -  pitch  required  and  P  the  tooth  pressure  on  each  pinion. 

The  shafts  supporting  the  main  driving-pinions  have  boxes  located  m 
that  the  bending  and  torsional  moments  are  equal;  determine  the  size  of 
shaft  required,  assuming  for  such  conditions  that  steel  shafting  will  rarry 
safely  an  extreme  fibre  stress  of  24,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Take  the  draw-span  to  be  moving  at  the  rate  of  one  revolution  in  four 
minutes.  Required  the  force  at  each  of  the  two  ends  necessary  to  bring  the 
span  to  rest  in  a  space  of  6  ins.  Assume  the  1,000,000  lbs.  of  weight  to  be 
equally  distributed  throughout  the  span.  Find  the  size  ©f  latch  required 
for  stopping  the  span  under  the  conditions  named,  assuming  the  latch  is  of 
a  rectangular  section  of  steel,  and  that  the  resistance  is  obtained  by  bend- 
ing on  same,  the  unsupported  length  or  lever-arm  being  20  ins.  Working 
stress  on  extreme  fibre  - 16,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Ans.  51,200  lbs.;  30.5,  14.8,  3.7,  34.2  H.P.;  3i  ins.  pitchxSJ  ins.  faceX 
17.8  ins.  diam.XlO  teeth;  diam. -6.4  ins.;  68,200  lbs.,  assuming  the  weight 
of  the  draw-span  to  be  uniformly  distributed;  the  latch  to  be  10  ins.  wide 
X  5.115  ins.  thick,  which  presupposes  that  the  latch  is  caught  in  such  a  way 
as  to  exert  the  pressure  of  68,200  lbs.  throughout  the  distance  of  6  ins. 
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53.  A  bent  for  an  elevated  structure  consists  of  two  columns  spaced  20  ft. 
apart.  Between  the  two  columns  is  a  cross-girder  AB  which  must  carry  a 
dead  load  of  4000  lbs.  per  foot  of  its  length  and  a  live  load  of  6000  lbs.  per  foot. 
Outside  of  each  column  are  cantilever  brackets  AC  and  BD,  which  support 
the  same  live  and  dead  loads  per  foot.  Find  the  greatest  upward  and  down- 
ward moments  on  the  cross-girder;  the  moment  in  each  cantilever  at  the 
columns;  the  total  moment  for  which  the  cross-girder  should  be  proportioned, 
and  the  maximum  and  minimum  loads  which  each  column  will  receive.  The 
cross-girder  should  be  designed  to  carry  the  greater  moment  plus  three  fourths 
of  the  lesser. 

Ans.  (a)  L.L.  on  AC  and  BD,  net  wpwcard  women/ -300,000  ft.-lbs.;  (6) 
L.L.  on  AB,  net  downward  moment -300,000  ft.-lbs.;  (c)  L.L.  on  CB,  max. 
load  on  column -215,000  lbs.;  {d)  max,  B.M.  on  cross-girder -^525,000  ft.-lbs.; 
(e)  L.L.  on  BD  min.  load  on  column  -  65,000  lbs. 

54-  Find  the  maximum  stresses  in  the  several  members 
of  the  compound  A  bridge  truss  of  160  ft.  span  and  40  ft. 
depth  shown  by  diagram,  the  panel  dead  and  live  loads 
being  2  and  4  tons  respectively.  Fio.  810. 


j-'^g^^I^^»^| 


55.  In  a  seven-panel  Pegram  truss  for  a  span  of  200  ft.,  the  upper  panel- 
^Ir^rryFT^^^ry^^  points  lie  in  a  circular  arc,  with  a  chord  of  160  ft.  and  a 
/VNWMAVNA   yersed  sine  of  15  ft.     Taking  the  dead  load  at  000  lbs. 

FiQ.  811.  and  the  live  load  at  1800  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  per  truss,  deter- 
mine the  stresses  in  every  member  of  the  truss.     (See  Ex.  6,  p.  706.) 


56.  The  figure  represents  the  half  of  one  of  the  trusses  for  a  bridge  of 


120  ft.  span,  the  panel  dead  and  live  loads  being  6  and 
4  tons  respectively.  Determine  the  lengths  of  the  ver- 
ticals and  the  stresses  in  the  several  members  (a)  so 
that  the  stress  in  each  member  of  the  lower  chord  may 
be  80  tons;  (6)  so  that  the  minimum  stress  in  each 
diagonal  may  be  zero. 


15'     U'     15*     l&' 


Fig.  812. 


57.  Determine  the  live-load  stresses  in  the  members  of  the  cantilever 


truss  shown  by  Fig.  813  when  subjected  to  a  panel  live  load  of  55  tons. 

58.  The  accompan3dng  truss  of  240  ft.  span  and  30  ft.  deep  is  to  be  de- 
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signed  for  a  panel  engine  load  of  24,000  lbs.,  a  panel  train  load  of  18,000  lbs., 

U  and  a  panel  bridge  load  of  12,000  lbs.     Deter- 

I      ^  ^  ^  ^  mine    graphically    the    maximum     stresses    in 

"^"'^<r^^  the  members  met  by  the  vertical  MN.     Also, 

draw   a   stress   diagram   for   the    whole    truss 
N  when  it  is  covered  with  a  uniformly  distributed 

Fig.  814.  li^e  load  of  180,000  lbs. 

59.  The  compression  chord  of  a  bowstring  truss  is  a  circular  arc  of  80  ft. 
span  and  10  ft.  rise;  the  bracing  is  of  the  isosceles  type,  the  bases  of  the 
isosceles  triangles  dividing  the  tension  chord  into  eight  equal  lengths.  Deter- 
mine the  maximum  stresses  in  the  members  met  by  a  vertical  plane  28  ft. 
from  one  end.    The  live  and  dead  loads  are  each  J  ton  per  lineal  foot. 

Ans,  Chord  tension    =77.39  tons;  chord  compression  - 80.3  tons; 
Diagonal  stress  =  7.95  tons. 

60.  Design  a  parabolic  bowstring  truss  of  80  ft.  span  and  10  ft.  rise  for 
a  dead  load  of  i  ton  and  a  live  load  of  1  ton  per  lineal  foot.  The  joints  between 
the  web  and  the  tension  chord  are  to  divide  the  latter  into  eight  equal  di\nsion3. 

6i.  The  compression  chord  of  a  bowstring  truss  is  a  circular  arc.  The 
depth  of  the  truss  is  14  ft.  at  the  centre  and  5  ft.  at  each  end;  the  span  =  100  ft. : 
the  load  upon  the  truss  =  840  lbs.  per  lineal  foot.  Find  the  stresses  in  all 
the  members.  Determine  also  the  maximum  stresses  in  the  members  met 
by  a  vertical  25  ft.  from  one  end  when  a  live  load  of  1000  lbs.  per  lineal  foot 
crosses  the  girder.     What  counterbraces  are  required? 

62.  A  bo^vstring  truss  of  120  ft.  span  and  15  ft.  rise  is  of  the  isosceles 
braced  type,  the  bases  of  the  isosceles  triangles  dividing  the  tension  chord 
into  twelve  equal  divisions;  the  dead  and  live  loads  are  J  ton  and  1  ton  per 
lineal  foot  respectively.  Find  the  maximum  stresses  in  the  members  met 
by  vertical  planes  immediately  on  the  right  of  the  second  and  fourth  joints 
in  the  tension  chord. 

63.  Fig.  815A  represents  the  riveted  truss  for  a  span  of  126  ft.  centre-to- 
centre  end  pins.  The  trusses  are  17  ft.  centre  to  centre,  28  ft.  deep,  and  are 
each  divided  into  six  panels.     Figs.  815B  ^^ — ^^ — | — -p^ — ^     "*t>^f~ 


L 


and  C  show  the  lower  and  upper   lateral 

systems,  the  wind  load  on  the  former  Ijeing 

450  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  when  the  span  is        |L^|v^^K^^^y|L^^ 

loaded  and  200  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  when     ^  PSlXP<l><P<^^ 

the  span  is  empty.     The  wind  load  on  the    q  I     S5^I5^I5?13^r~Ts 

upper  system  is   150  lbs.  per  lineal  foot.  ^^^f^^ik^ 

The  Uve  and  dead  loads  are  2  tons  and  | 

ton  respectively  per  lineal  foot  of  span.      (a)  Prepare  tables  of  maximum 

stresses.     (6)  Find  maximum  wind  stresses  in  bottom  chords  and  diagonals 

of  lateral    systems,     (c)  Will  there  be  reversion  in  the  end  panels  of  the 

bottom  chord,  assuming  the  diagonals  to  be  in  tension?    (d)  Find  the  effeet 

of  the  transferred  wind  load  on  the  inclined  end  posts  and  bottom  chords. 

(e)  Discuss  the  wind  effect  on  the  portal  bracing.  Fig.  815D. 
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Fig.  816. 


64.  Determine  the  direct  and  transferred  wind 
loads  on  the  lower  chords  of  the  pin-connected 
truss-bridge  shown  by  Fig.  816,  when  the  wind 
load  per  foot  run  on  the  upper  chord  is  200 
lbs.  and  on  the  lower  chord  is  500  lbs.  per 
foot  run.  The  dead-load  stresses  in  the  panels 
of  the  lower  chord  are  84,000,  84,000,  114,000, 
and  125,000  lbs.,  as  indicated.  Is  there  any 
tendency  to  reversion  in  the  lower-chord  mem- 
bers? 

The  end  post  of  the  truss  is  subjected  to  a  total  direct  stress  of  750,000 
Ibs.'due  to  the  dead,  live,  and  impact  loads,  and  the  wind  load  on  the  upper- 
chord  members  is  estimated  at  200  lbs.  per  foot  run.  Determine  the  section 
of  the  member  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  point  of  inflection  at  N, 

65.  The  dead  and  hve  loads  for  the  truss  shown  by  Fig.  817  are  6500 
and  5500  lbs.  per  foot  run  respectively,  and  the  wind  load  per  foot  nm  is 
2000  lbs.  for  the  upper  and  500  lbs.  for  the  lower  chord.  Will  there  be  any 
reversion  of  stress  in  the  lower  chord?    Determine  the  wind-bracing  stresses. 

66.  A  200-ft.  single-track  railway  span  is  divided  into  eight  panels  of 
25  ft.  each.  The  trusses  are  33  ft.  deep,  centre  to  centre  of  chords,  and  are 
spaced  18  ft.  centre  to  centre.  The  wind  load  on  the  upper  lateral  system 
is  200  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  of  span.  Find  (a)  the  maximum  bending  moment 
in  inch-pounds  on  each  inclined  end  post  or  batter-brace  due  to  the  transverse 


Fig.  818. 

wind,  with  portals  as  shown  on  Fig.  818.  Also  find  (6)  the  transferred  wind- 
load  stress  on  the  leeward  batter-brace  and  the  stresses  in  the  different  members 
of  the  portal  bracing. 

Ana.  (a)  1,522,500  in.-lbs.;  (b)  26,100  lbs.,  assuming  foot  of  brace  fixed; 
(c)  A^ -32,400  lbs.  (T.);  Z>^ -32,400  lbs.  (C);  B^- 27,850  lbs.  (C); 
CE  - 10,350  lbs.  (T.) ;  FG  -0,  BF  -0,  and  CG  -0. 


)  tnjaoo  4t«.ooo  titfioo  imjooo 

Fig.  819. 


67.  Fig.  819  is  a  skeleton  diagram  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  bridge  (C.  P.  R.)« 
Span -239  ft.;  there  are  ten  panels,  each  of  23.9  ft.,  say  24  ft.;  the  length 
of  the  end  verticals -27  ft.,  of  the  centre  verticals -40  ft.;  width  of  truss 
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centres  - 17^  ft.  The  bridge  is  designed  to  bear  the  loading  given  by  Fig. 
622,  p.  683.    Show  that 

(a)  The  stresses  in  every  panel  length  of  each  chord  are  greatest  when 
the  third  driver  is  at  a  panel-point ;  and  find  the  value  of  the  several  stresses. 

(6)  The  stresses  in  the  verticals  a  and  the  diagonals  h  are  greatest  when 
the  third  driver  is  at  a  panel-point ;  and  find  their  values. 

(c)  The  stresses  in  the  remaining  members  of  the  truss  are  greatest  when 
the  second  driver  is  at  a  panel-point;  and  find  their  values. 

(d)  The  maximum  stresses  in  the  verticals  d  vary  from  a  tension  of  64,000 
lbs.  to  a  compression  of  11,000  lbs. 

(e)  The  stress  in  the  counterbrace  c  is  nil. 

Ans.  The  values  of  the  stresses  in  the  several  members  are  marked  on 
the  diagram.  They  are  deduced  from  the  distributions  given  in  the  tabfe 
on  p.  685,  and  are  correct  within  a  very  small  percentage. 

68.  An  eight-panel  bridge,  Fig.  820, 
of  200  ft.  span  and  39i  ft.  rise  at  the 
centre  has  two  main  trusses  18  ft.  apart. 
The  dead  load  is  estimated  at  2000  lbs. 
and  the  live  load  at  4700  lbs.  per  foot 
run  of  bridge. 

Determine  the  stresses  in  one  of  the 

trusses  due  to  the  dead  load  and  the 

reversion  stresses  in  the  web  members 

due  to  the  live  load. 

Calculate  the  stresses  in  the  lower  lateral  bracing  and  the  reversion  stresses 

in  the  lower  chord  for  a  wind  load  on  the  upper  chord  of  200  lbs.  and  on 

the  lower  chord  of  480  lbs.  per  foot  run  of  bridge. 

69.  Determine  all  the  stresses  in  the  Baltimore  truss  shown  by  Fig.  821  for 


Fio.  820. 


Fig.  821. 

a  dead  load  of  600  lbs.  and  a  live  load  of  800  lbs.  per  linear  foot  of  truss.  In 
determining  the  stresses  in  the  verticals  it  may  be  assumed  that  6000  lbs. 
of  the  panel  dead  load  is  concentrated  at  each  of  the  bottom-chord  panel- 
points. 

70.  The  figure  represents  one  of  the  trusses  for  the  Jefferson  City  440-ft. 
draw-span,  the  dimensions  and  dead  loads  in 
tons  being  as  indicated.  In  determining  the  stresses 
in  the  verticab  it  may  be  assumed  that  2^  tons 
of  the  dead  load  is  applied  at  the  top-chord  panel- 
points. 

(a)  Find  the  dead-load  stresses  in  the  several 
members  when  the  span  is  open.     (6)  Find  the  stresses  in  the  several  members 
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due  to  a  live  load  of  0.6  ton  per  lineal  foot  per  truss,  assuming  that  one  arm 
only  is  loaded  and  that  the  cantilever  acts  like  a  simple  girder  on  two  sup- 
ports, (c)  Find  the  stresses  in  the  several  members  due  to  an  assumed  uplift 
of  12^  tons  at  the  end  of  each  truss,  assimiing  each  arm  to  act  as  a  cantilever 
resisting  said  uplift,  (d)  Determine  the  maximum  stresses  in  the  several 
members  for  a  Uve  load  of  0.6  ton  per  hneal  foot  of  span,  assuming  the  span 
continuous  over  the  four  points  of  support. 

The  fixed  spans  for  the  bridge  are  of  the  Petit  type  iand  of  dimensions 
as  shown.  The  live  and  dead  loads  are 
600  and  800  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  per  truss. 
In  determining  the  stresses  in  the  verti- 
cals it  may  be  assumed  that  6000  lbs.  of 
the  panel  dead  load  are  concentrated  at 
each  of  the  top-chord  panel-points.  Find 
(e)  the  maximum  dead-  and  Uve-load  stresses. 


Fio.  823. 


71.  Figure  824  represents  one  half  of  a  truss  of  a  cantilever  bridge  span- 
ning the  river  Agarno.  The  dead  load  for  suspended  span  is  940  lbs.  and 
the  live  load  is  1678  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  per  truss,  (a)  Find  the  dead-  and 
live-load  stresses  in  the  members  of  the  suspended  span.      (6)  Find  the  erec- 
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Fig.  824. 


tion  stresses  produced  by  cantilevering  out  the  suspended  span,  the  erection 
loads  being  indicated  in  tons  on  the  figure,  (c)  Determine  the  dead-load 
stresses  in  members  of  cantilever  proper  due  to  total  weight  of  suspended 
span,  namely,  108  tons. 

73.  In  a  through-span  510  ft.  in  length  the  stringers  are  riveted  together 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  span.  Assuming  that  the  stringers  are  manu- 
factured the  exact  length  for  span  with  no  load  thereon,  that  the  dead  load 
on. span  strains  the  metal  in  the  bottom  chords  8000  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
and  the  hve  load  10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  find  the  effect  on  the  stringer 
connections  when  the  span  is  swung,  and  when  the  live  load  is  on  the  struc- 
ture.   The  span  is  divided  into  seventeen  panels  of  30  ft.  each. 

Ana.  Each  additional  application  of  the  live  load  produces  an  additional 
distortion  of  i  in.  for  each  panel.     How  can  this  be  remedied? 

73.  In  a  riveted  joint  the  rivets  are  spaced  eccentrically  to  the  Une  of  stress 
as  shown  in  Fig.  825.  The  stress  P- 48,000  lbs.  The  value  of  each  rivet 
is  6000  lbs.,  and  eight  are  used  in  the  connection.  Find  the  stress  in  each 
rivet. 

Ans.  Total  stress  in  1  -  -2000  lbs.,  in  2-2000  lbs.,  in  3-2000  lbs.,  in 
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4 -6000  lbs.,  in  5-6000  lbs.,  in  6 -10,000  lbs.,  in  7 -10,000  lbs.,  in  8  » 14,000 

lbs.  per  inch,  showing  an  unequal  distribution 
of  stress  and  that  such  eccentric  connectiois 
should  be  avoided. 
^  74.  Given  an  elevated  structure  the  columns 

^p.«>ooo  Qf  which  are  unsupported  for  a  distance  of  20 
ft.,  and  are  fixed  at  each  end,  the  dimensions 
Pjq   g25  ^^^  arrangement  of   longitudinal   girders  and 

towers  being  as  shown  in  Rg.  826.     Find  the 
maximum  fibre   stress   due  to  bending  caused  by   a  maximum   variation 

Expansion  i^)cicee 
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Fig.  826. 


Fig.  827. 


in  temperature  of  100°,  assuming  the  coefficient  of  expansion  for  lOO^F  to  be 
•0.0006,  and  taking  the  distance  from  centre  of  gravity  of  column  to  extreme 
fibre  in  a  longitudinal  direction  as  7i  ins.  Ans.  7550  Ibs./sq.  in. 

75.  At  a  top-chord  panel-point  of  a  riveted  truss-span  the  gravity  lines 
of  the  three  members  assembling  at  this  point  do  not        ^  ^ 
have   a  common  point  of    intersection.     Find    the    n'^'  \ 
bending  moment  about  the  panel-point  for  the  con-  -  +"/^;^\ — 
ditions  shown  in  Fig.  827. 

Ans.  1,600,000  in.-lbs.  Such  intersections  should 
be  avoided,  as  the  extreme  fibre  stress  from  the  bending 
moments  is  frequently  greater  than  those  produced  by 
the  actual  loads.  The  gravity  lines  should  all  intersect 
in  a  common  point. 

7^.  Determine  the  stresses  in  the  several  members  of  the  three-hinged 

truss  represented  by  Fig.  828  and 
having  a  panel  dead  load  of  2  tons.  If 
a  weight  of  4  tons  is  concentrated  at  each 
of  the  points  A  and  B,  find  the  stresses 
developed  in  the  members  x.  Also  find 
the  positions  of  the  load  which  will  pro- 
duce no  stress  in  the  members  y  and  z. 

77.  A  three-pin  arch  of  the  form  and  dimensions  shown  by  Fig.  829,  and 
having  a  span  of  180  ft.  and  a  rise  of 
40  ft.,  is  loaded  over  one  half  its  span 
with  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of 
1200  lbs.  per  linear  foot  of  truss.  De- 
♦^rmine  the  stresses  in  the  members 
cut  by  the  planes  AB  and  CD. 

78.  A  three-pin  arch  of  160  ft.  span 
has  a  rise  of  32  ft.  and  is  divided  into  eight  panels. 


Fio.  829. 
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run  of  truss  is  3000  lbs.  Determine  the  stress  in  each  member  when  the 
span  is  fully  loaded.  Also  determine, 
graphically,  the  line  of  resistance  of  the 
arch  span  for  a  live  load  covering  three 
fourths  of  the  span,  and  find  the  hori- 
zontal thrust  of  the  arch  for  the  given 
system  of  loading. 


Fig.  830. 


79.  Figure  831  is  a  skeleton  diagram  for  one  of  the  main  trusses  of  a  bridge 
of  120  ft.  span,  15  ft.  deep  at  ends,  and  If  ft.  deep  at  centre,  pivoted  at  the 
ends  and  centre,  and  of  the  dimensions  shown.    Where  must  the  load  be 


Fig.  831. 

placed  between  A  and  B  so  that  it  may  produce  no  stress  in  X?  Find  the 
maximum  stresses  in  the  several  members,  the  pailel  dead  and  live  loads 
being  2  and  4  tons  respectively. 

Show  how  the  stresses  are  modified  if  the  lower  boom,  instead  of  being 
straight,  is  a  parabola  of  the  same  rise  as  the  arch. 


8o 


The  figure  represents  a  half  bridge  of  128  ft.  span,  suspended  from 
the  point  P  and  hinged  at  0.  The  depth  at  P  is 
20  ft.  and  at  0  4  ft.  The  upper  ends  of  the  verticals 
i»l  ..^<r"^:;»r— ^aoO  lie  in  an  arc  of  parabola,  the  point  0  being  the  vertex. 
The  bridge  and  train  panel  loads  are  6  and  4  tons 
respectively.     Find  the  stresses  in  all  the  members. 


^i 

Fig.  832. 


8i.  The  accompanying  figure  represents  a  portion  of  a  cantilever  truss, 


the  horizontal  distances  of  the  points  A,  B,  C  from 
the  free  end  being  Zj,  Z,,  Zj,  respectively.  The  boom 
ABC  is  inclined  at  an  angle  a,  and  the  boom  XYZ 
at  an  angle  ^,  to  the  horizon.  Find  the  deflections 
at  the  end  of  the  cantilever  due  to  (a)  an  increase 
kiAB  in  the.  length  of  AB]  (2)  an  increase  k^Y  in 
the  length  of  BY]  (3)  a  decrease  k^Y  in  the  length 
oi  XY)  (4)  a  decrease  k^BX  in  the  length  of  BX. 


X  Y 

Fig.  833. 


Am.  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 


BX  am  ABX' 
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W  k,\^^-U<^t  BXY -cot  ABK)\. 

If  A;i«ifc,-A;,-fc4«A;,  and  if  AW  \a  parallel  to  BX,  and  AX  to  BY,  show 
that  the  angle  between  WX  and  XY  after  deformation 

-2ifc(cot  ABZ+cot  BYX). 

Hence,  also,  if  the  truss  is  of  uniform  depth  d,  show  that  the  "deviation" 

2k 
of  the  boom  per  unit  of  length  is  constant  and  equal  to  — . 

82.  Determine  the  diameter  of  a  steel  bridge  pin  subjected  to  the  stresses 
of  which  the  horizontal  and  vertical  components  are  shown  by  Figs.  834, 
and  835,  the  working  coefficient  of  strength  being  25,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
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83.  Calculate  the  size  of  the  pin  subjected  to  the  stresses  shown  by  Figs- 
836  and  837,  the  extreme  fibre  stress  is  not  to  exceed  23,000  lbs.  per  square 
inch. 

84.  The  figures  show  the  magnitude  and  directions  of  the  stresses  con- 
centrated at  a  pin-connected  joint.  The 
stresses  are  distributed  along  the  pin  in 
vertical  and  horizontal  planes  as  indi- 
cated. Find  the  maximum  bending  mo- 
ment to  which  the  pin  is  subjected.  What 
should  be  its  diameter  with  a  fibre  stress 
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Fig.  839. 


85.  We  have  a  bottom  chord  point  L4  at  which  the  stresses  and  sections 
are  as  shown  in  tables  and  sketches  below.    Find  the  maximum  bending 
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Fig.  842. 


moments  in  the  pin  for  these  conditions:  (a)  when  bottom  chord  stresses  are 
greatest;  (&)  when  diagonal  stress  is  a  maximum. 
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Assume  the  packing  as  follows : 


CtoC.  of 

Member. 

Out  to  Out. 

In  to  In. 

CtoC. 

ii^sssi 

Wbar.     LUh 

32f" 

29f" 

81A" 

If"     ••        L^ 

m" 

2«*" 

28f" 

IH" 

If"     *•        L4L. 

25i" 

22" 

23f" 

2i" 

W     ••         1^4 

211" 

19" 

20A" 

IH" 

U"    1>\BXW,U4L4 

181" 

151" 

17f" 

IH" 

Itt"      ••      C/,L4 

14f" 

lli" 

12tt" 

2A" 

H"  bar.     L,/.* 

lOf" 

7f" 

9i" 

IH" 

If"    ••     W^ 

7j- 

4i" 

6t" 

If" 

Ans,  345,000  in.-lbs.;  464,000  in.-lbs. 
86.  A  seven-panel  pin-connected  truss  of  200  ft.  span  has  a  depth  of 
37i  ft.  at  the  centre  panel  and  of  28  ft.  at  the  hips,  the  upper-chord  points 
lying  in  the  arc  of  a  parabola.  The  dead  and  live  loads  are  945  and  2360 
lbs.  per  lineal  foot  of  truss  respectively.  The  percentage  by  which  the  live- 
load  stresses  are  increased  to  allow  for  impact  is  given  by  the  formula  per- 

400 
centage  -  ,  L  being  the  length  of  bridge  covered  by  the  live  load  when 

OUU  "TXV 

the  stress  in  any  given  member  is  greatest.    Verify  the  total  maximum  stresses 
indicated  on  the  several  members  of  Fig.  843.    If  the  stresses  in  the  members 
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of  the  upper  lateral  S3rstem  are  as  indicated  show  that  the  wind  load  is  taken 
at  200  lbs.  per  hneal  foot  of  span,  and  find  (a)  the  stress  along  the  bottom 
chord  due  to  the  transferred  wind  load.  Assuming  a  wind  load  on  the  loiper 
lateral  system  of  490  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  of  span  when  a  train  is  crossing  the 
bridge,  verify  the  total  maximum  stresses  indicated  in  the  diagram.  Assum- 
ing that  the  wind  load,  when  the  bridge  is  empty,  is  one  half  of  that  when  the 
bridge  is  loaded,  discuss  (6)  the  tendency  to  reversion  of  stress  in  the  lower 
chord. 

An9.  (a)  34,243  lbs.;   (&)  in  second  panel  total  stress  due  to  dtrael  and 
transferred  wind  loads  is  81,563  lbs.,  while  the  dead-load  stress  is  82,054  lbs.. 
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80  that  reversion  almost  takes  place,  and  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  make 
the  two  end-chord  panel  lengths  rigid  members. 

87.  In  the  preceding  example,  the  unsupported  lengths  of  batter-braoes 
is  30  ft.,  and  the  batter-braces  may  be  considered  as  fixed  at  the  lower  ends. 
Find  (a)  the  moment  of  resistance  at  the  foot  of  such  a  brace.  If  the  work- 
ing stress  is  estimated  by  the  formula,  working  stress  in  pounds  per  squaare  inch 

=  18,000—70—,  determine  (6)  whether  it  is  safe  to  use  a  section  made  op 

of  one  21'' X  A''  cover,  two  3^X3^ X24-lb.  angles,  two  bottom  5"x3i''X54- 
lb.  angles,  and  two  18"  X}"  side  plates. 

Ana.  (a)  1,542,858  in.-lbs.;  (6)  gross  7-2557.7,  r-7,  net  7-2300,  max. 
bending  stress  in  brace -7857  Ibs./sq.  in.;  required  area -50.6  sq.  ins.,  and 
therefore  section  is  ample. 

88.  The  dead  and  live  loads  of  a  five-panel  riveted  truss  28  ft.  deep  and 

of  127  ft.  span  are  800  and  2100  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  of  truss  respectively.     The 

400 
impact  effect  increases  the  live-load  stresses  by  the  factor  •= — z;^^  L  being 

the  length  of  bridge  in  feet  which  is  loaded  when  any  given  member  is  sub- 
jected to  a  maximum  live-load  stress.  Verify  the  total  maximum  stresses 
indicated  on  the  several  members  in  Fig.  846.    The  Tvnnd  loads  per  lineal 

foot  are  150  and  450  lbs.  for  the 
upper  and  lower  lateral  systems 
respectively.  Verify  the  stresses 
in  the  several  members  of  these 
systems  as  indicated  in  Figs.  847 
and  848,  and  (a)  remark  upon 
the  method  of  designing  the  wind 
diagonals.  Also  find  (6)  the  chord 
stress  due  to  the  transferred 
wind  load.  Will  there  (c)  be  a 
reversion  of  stress  in  the  chord 
panels? 

Ans,  The  chord  and  diagonal 
wind  stresses  are  too  small  to 
have  any  appreciable  effect  upon 
the  sections  of  the  upper  lateral 
members,  which  are  governed  by 

the  limiting  value  of  — ;  the  ~  for  the  transverse  struts  should  be    <120; 

(6)  11,384  lbs.;  (c)  in  the  most  unfavorable  case,  i.e.,  when  the  bridge  is 
empty,  the  combined  transferred  and  direct  wind-load  stresses  are  less  than 
the  corresponding  dead-load  stresses,  and  there  is  therefore  no  tendency 
to  reversion  in  the  lower  chords. 

89.  An  A  truss.  Fig.  849,  is  100  ft.  centre  to  centre  of  end  pins,  and  has 
a  depth  of  40  ft.  at  the  centre,  the  trusses  are  spaced  17  ft.  centre  to  centre; 
the  live  and  dead  loads  are  4000  and  1400  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  of  span  re- 
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spectively;   each  truss  has  four  panels  of  25  ft.  length.    Verify  the  maxi- 
mum stresses  indicated  on  the  members  of  the  truss. 


Fig.  849. 


Fio.  850. 


90.  A  four-panel  A  truss,  Fig.  850,  has  a  central  depth  of  40  ft.  and  its  length 
from  centre  to  centre  of  end  pins  is  100  ft. ;  the  dead  and  live  loads  per  lineal 
foot  per  truss  are  750  and  2450  lbs.  respectively.  The  percentage  of  increase 
in  the  live-load  stresses  for  impact  may  be  taken  at  400-?-  (500  +L)  when  the 
live  load  covers  a  length  of  L  feet.  Verify  the  total  maximum  stresses  indicated 
on  the  several  members  of  the  truss.  The  wind  load  on  the  upper  lateral 
bracing  between  B  and  C  is  150  lbs.  per  lineal  foot;  find  (a)  the  transferred 
wind  load.  Fig.  850  shows  the  sloping  end  members  and  the  portal  bracing. 
Assuming  that  there  is  a  point  of  inflection  at  the  middle  point  of  the  un- 
supported length  DE,  find  (6)  the  moment  of  resistance  at  the  foot  of  the  brace. 
If  the  section  of  the  brace  is  made  up  of  two  15"X99-lb.  channels  and  one 
18"  X  I"  cover,  find  (c)  the  maximum  bending  stress  per  square  inch,  and  (d) 
the  maximum  stress  per  square  inch  due  to  the  transferred  wind  load.     If  the 

safe    working  stress   is  f  18,000— 80  — j  lbs.  per  square  inch,  determine  (a) 

whether  the  section  has  sufficient  area. 

Ans.  (a)  5625  lbs;  (6)  540,192  in.-lbs.;  (c)  5402  lbs.;  (d)  533  lbs.;  (e) 
the  greatest  area  required  is  23.8  sq.  ins. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
SUSPENSION  BRIDGES. 

1.  Cables. — ^The  modem  suspension  bridge  consists  of  two  or 
more  cables  from  which  the  platform  is  suspended  by  iron  or  st-eel 
rods.  The  cables  pass  over  lofty  supports  (piers),  -and  are  secured 
to  anchorages  upon  which  they  exert  a  direct  pull. 

Chain  or  link  cables  are  the  most  common  in  England  and  Europe, 
and  consist  of  iron  or  steel  links  set  on  edge  and  pinned  together. 
Formeriy  the  links  were  made  by  welding  the  heads  to  a  flat  bar, 
but  they  are  now  invariably  rolled  in  one  piece,  and  the  proportional 
dimensions  of  the  head,  which  in  the  old  bridges  are  very  imperfect, 
have  been  much  improved. 

Hoop-iron  cables  have  been  used  in  a  few  cases,  but  the  practice 
is  now  abandoned,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  attending  the  manu- 
facture of  endless  hoop  iron. 

Wire-rope  cables  are  the  most  common  in  America,  and  form 
the  strongest  ties  in  proportion  to  their  weight.  They  consist  of  a 
number  of  parallel  wire  ropes  or  strands  compactly  bound  together 
in  a  cylindrical  bundle  by  a  wire  wound  roimd  the  outside.  There 
are  usually  seven  strands,  one  forming  a  core  roimd  which  are  placed 
the  remaining  six.  It  was  foimd  impossible  to  employ  a  se\'^n- 
strand  cable  in  the  construction  of  the  Brookljm  Bridge,  as  the 
individual  strands  would  have  been  far  too  bulky  to  manipulate. 
The  same  objection  held  against  a  thirteennstrand  cable  (thirteen 
is  the  next  number  giving  an  approximately  cylindrical  shape), 
and  it  was  finally  decided  to  make  the  cable  with  nineteen  strands. 
Seven  of  these  are  pressed  together  so  as  to  form  a  centre  core, 
around  which  are  placed  the  remaining  twelve,  the  whole  being  con- 
tinuously wrapped  with  wire. 

In  laying  up  a  cable  great  care  is  required  to  distribute  the  ten- 
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sion  uniformly  amongst  the  wires.  This  may  be  effected  either  by 
giving  each  wire  the  same  deflection  or  by  using  straight  wire,  i.e., 
wire  which  when  unrolled  upon  the  floor  from  a  coil  remains  straight 
and  shows  no  tendency  to  spring  back.  The  distribution  of  stress 
is  practically  uniform  in  untwisted-wire  ropes.  Such  ropes  are 
spun  from  the  wires  and  strands  without  giving  any  twist  to  individ- 
ual wires. 

The  backngtay  is  the  portion  of  the  cable  extending  from  an 
anchorage  to  the  nearest  pier. 

The  elevation  of  the  cables  should  be  sufficient  to  allow  for  settling, 
which  chiefly  arises  from  the  deflection  due  to  the  load  and  from 
changes  of  temperature. 

The  cables  may  be  protected  from  atmospheric  influence  by 
giving  them  a  thorough  coating  of  paint,  oil,  or  varnish,  but  wher- 
ever they  are  subject  to  saUne  influence,  zinc  seems  to  be  the  only 
certain  safeguard. 

2.  Anchorage,  Anchorage-chains,  Saddles. — ^The  anchorage,  or 
abutment,  is  a  heavy  mass  of  masonry  or  natural  rock  to  which  the 
end  of  a  cable  is  made  fast,  and  which  resists  by  its  dead  weight  the 
pull  upon  the  cable. 

The  cable  traverses  the  anchorage  as  in  Figs.  851  to  852, 
passes  through  a  strong,  heavy  cast-iron  anchor-plate,  and,  if  made 


Fio.  851. 


Fio.  852. 


Fig.  853. 


of  wire  rope,  has  its  end  effectively  secured  by  turning  it  round  a 
dead-eye  and  splicing  it  to  itself.  Much  care,  however,  is  required 
to  prevent  a  wire-rope  cable  from  rusting  on  account  of  the  great 
extent  of  its  surface,  and  it  is  considered  advisable  that  the  wire 
portion  of  the  cable  should  always  terminate  at  the  entrance  to 
the  anchorage  and  there  be  attached  to  a  massive  chain  of  bars, 
which  is  continued  to  the  anchor-plate  or  plates  and  secured  by 
bolts,  wedges,  or  keys. 
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In  order  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  depth  to  which  it  is 
necessary  to  sink  the  anchor-plates,  the  anchor-chains  are  frequently 
curved  as  in  Fig.  852.  This  gives  rise  to  an  oblique  force,  and  the 
masonry  in  the  part  of  the  abutment  subjected  to  such  force  should 
be  laid  with  its  beds  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  thrust. 

The  anchor-chains  are  made  of  compound  links  consisting  alter- 
nately of  an  odd  and  an  even  number  of  bars.  The  friction  of  the 
link-heads  on  the  knuckle-plates  considerably  lessens  the  stress 
in  a  chain,  and  it  is  therefore  usual  to  diminish  its  sectional  area 
gradually  from  the  entrance  E  to  the  anchor.  This  is  effected  m 
the  Niagara  Suspension  Bridge  by  varying  the  section  of  the  bars, 
and  in  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  by  varying  both  the  section  and  the 
number  of  the  bars. 

The  necessity  for  preserving  the  anchor-chains  from  rust  is  rf 
such  importance  that  many  engineers  consider  it  most  essential 
that  the  passages  and  channels  containing  the  chains  and  fastening 
should  be  accessible  for  periodical  examination,  painting,  and  repairs. 
This  is  uimecessary  if  the  chains  are  first  chemically  cleaned  and 
then  embedded  in  good  hydraulic  cement,  as  they  will  thus  be  per- 
fectly protected  from  all  atmospheric  influence. 

The  direction  of  an  anchor-chain  is  changed  by  means  of  a  saddle 
or  knuckle-plate,  which  should  be  capable  of  sliding  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  allow  for  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  chain. 
This  may  be  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  rollers  by  bedding 
the  saddle  upon  a  four-  or  five-inch  thickness  of  asphalted  felt. 
The  chain,  where  it  passes  over  the  piers,  rests  on  saddles,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  furnish  bearings 
with  easy  vertical  curves.  Either  the 
saddle  may  be  constructed  as  in  Fig.  854, 
so  as  to  allow  the  cable  to  slip  over  it 
with  comparatively  little  friction,  or  the 
chain  may  be  secm-ed  to  the  saddle  and  the  saddle  supported  upon 
rollers  which  work  over  a  perfectly  true  and  horizontal  bed  formed 
by  a  saddle-plate  fixed  to  the  pier. 

3.  Suspenders. — The  suspenders  are  the  vertical  or  inclined 
rods  which  carry  the  platform. 

In  Fig.  855  the  suspender  rests  in  the  groove  of  a  cast-iron  yoke 
which  straddles  the  cable.    Fig.  856  shows  the  suspender  bolted  to 
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a  wrought-iron  or  steel  ring  which  embraces  the  cable.  When  there 
are  more  than  two  cables  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  various  methods 
are  adopted  to  insure  the  imif orm  distribution  of  the  load  amongst 
the  set.    In  Fig,  857,  for  example,  the  suspender  is  fastened  to  the 


Fig.  855.  Fio.  856.  Fig.  857.  Fio.  85a 

centre  of  a  small  wrought-iron  lever  PQ,  and  the  ends  of  the  lever 
are  connected  with  the  cables  by  the  equally  strained  rods  PR  and 
QS.  In  the  Chelsea  bridge  the  distribution  is  made  by  means  of  an 
irregularly  shaped  plate  (Fig.  858),  one  angle  of  which  is  supported 
by  a  joint-pin,  while  a  pin  also  passes  through  another  angle  and 
rests  upon  one  of  the  chains. 

The  suspenders  carry  the  ends  of  the  cross-girders  (floor-beams) 
and  are  spaced  from  5  to  20  ft.  apart.  They  should  be  provided 
with  wrought-iron  screw-boxes  for  purposes  of  adjustment. 

4.  Curve  of  Cable.-r-CASE  A. — An  arbitrarily  loaded  flexible  cable 
takes  the  shape  of  one  of  the  catenaries,  but  the  true  catenary  is 
the  curve  in  which  a  cable  of  imiform  section  and  material  hangs 
imder  its  own  weight  only. 

Let  A  be  the  lowest  point  of  the  cable.  Fig.  859,  and  take  the 
vertical  through  A  as  the  axis  of  y. 

Take  the  horizontal  through  0  as  the  axis  of  x,  the  origin  0  being 
chosen  so  that 

pAO^^H^mp, (1) 

p  being  the  weight  of  a  imit  of  length  of  the  cable  and  H  the  hor- 
zontal  pull  at  A. 

m  or  AO  is  the  parameter,  or  modulus,  of  the  catenary,  and 
OG  is  the  directrix. 

Let  X,  y  he  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  P,  the  length  of  the 
arc  AP  being  5. 

Draw  the  tangent  PT  and  the  ordinate  PN,  and  let  the  angle 
PTN^d. 
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The  triangle  PNT  is  evidently  a  triangle  of  forces  for  the  portkm 
AP,  PN  representing  the  weight  of  AP  (viz.,  ps),  PT  the  tangential 


Fia.  859. 
pull  T  at  P,  and  NT  the  horizontal  pull  H  at  A. 


Therefore 


dy    ,^^    PN    ps     s 


which  gives  the  differential  equation  to  the  catenary. 
It  may  be  easily  integrated  as  follows: 


i-si>-(ir->/'-54v^. 


or 


ds 


dx 


vV  +  m2    w" 


0 


^3; 


Therefore 


log(s + \/s2 -h  m^)  =  — -h  c, 


c  being  a  constant  of  integration. 

When  x=0,  5=0,  and  logm=c.    Hence 


log 


s4-\/.^  +  w2     X 


VI 


m' 


or 


Therefore,  also, 


I 
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m/  i       -i\        dy 
Hence  s-j(^e«-e   "^j-^rn^ (4) 

and  integrating  between  0  and  Xj 

y~^e«+e~«)=V7+^ (5) 

Eq.  (5)  ia  the  equation  to  the  true  catenary  and  eq.  (4)  gives  the 
length  of  the  arc  AP. 

Draw  NM  perpendicular  to  PT,  and  let  the  angle  PTN^PNM 
^0,    Then 

PM  «PiV  sin  tf  =2/ ^^===s, (6) 

and  MN^PNcoBB^y   ,  =m (7) 

Thus,  the  triangle  PHN  possesses  the  property  that  the  side  PM  is 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  arc  AP,  and  the  side  HN  is  equal  to  the 
modulus  m(—AO). 

The  area  APNO 

=  /    ydx^—^x^-e  *•/  =ms  =2 X triangle  PAfJV. 
The  radius  of  curvature,  p,  at  P 

^         X    ^      '  .  .  .  .  w 

PG  being  perpendicular  to  PT. 

At  il,  y«m,  and  the  radius  of  curvatiu^  is  also  fn.     •    •    •    (10) 

T     PT  y 

Aii»in,  — =-ir7^=cosecd«^. 

^^     '  Tps    NP  s 

Therefore  T«py; (ii) 

and  H=pm=p|Oo;    ....5*5    (xa) 

pQ  being  the  radius  of  curvature  at  A. 
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These  catenary  formulae  are  of  little  if  any  use  in  the  deap 
and  construction  of  suspension  bridges,  as  they  are  based  upon  tli 
assumption  of  a  purely  theoretical  load  which  never  occurs  in  pr» 
tice,  viz.,  the  weight  of  a  chain  of  uniform  section  and  density. 

Ex.  1.  A  floating  landing  stage  is  hdd  in  position  by  a  number  of  4-t}i.  M^ 
wire  cables  anchored  to  the  shore,  a  shoreward  movement  being  prevented  by  rifi 
iron  booms,  pivoted  at  the  ends  and  stretching  from  shore  to  stage.  The  difv* 
ence  of  level  between  the  shore  and  stage  attadtmenU  ^ 
the  cables  is  50  ft.,  and  the  horizontal  distcmce  hd90» 
these  points  is  150  //.  The  %horizontal  p%dl  upm  ttd 
cable  is  1360  lbs.  Find  the  length  of  the  cable  ed 
the  tensions  at  the  points  of  attachment  (TFeu^tf 
ca6fe -490  Ws,  per  cubic  foot;  form  of  cable  a  ccmMm 
catenary,) 

1360-^*-!j^rhr-490m. 

Therefore  m-31.8. 


Again, 


and 


Therefore 


50 


which  reduces  to 


150 

?Ei     100     cw        El         15? 
«•"  """^    Iw — ew-+c«* 
c«  -1 


160 


But  e  *"  ""  ^l^ii  &^d  the  last  equation  becomes 


and 
80  that 


e^-a.irSe^ -112.5 
«~- 12.31, 


-2.511, 


or 


Again, 


«i -79.85  ft,    and    a:, - 150 -x^  - 70.15  ft. 
**"2"V    ""*    H -194.46  ft. 


Also, 
Therefore 


CURVE  OF  CABLE. 
a,  -y  (^  -«"^  - 142.64  ft., 
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and  total  length  of  cable  -337.1  ft. 

Also  60(y,+y^ -»,»•«,» -51.82X337.1, 

or  yj+y,- 349.38  ft. 

Henoe  2/i  - 199.69  ft.    and    y.- 149.69  ft. 

Theli|  if  Ti  and  7*,  are  the  shore  and  stage  tensions  on  the  cableSf 

^-1-6.28,    or    r.-85411be. 


and 


^-f-4.71,    or    r.-64021b8. 


Case  B.  Let  the  platform  be  suspended  from  chains  composed 
of  a  number  of  links,  and  let  W  be  the  whole  weight  between  the 


lowest  point  0,  Fig.  861,  of  the  chain  and  the  upper  end  P  of  any 
given  link.  Let  the  direction  of  this  link  intersect  that  of  the 
horizontal  pull  (H)  At  0  in  E.  Drop  the  perpendicular  PN.  The 
triangle  PNE  is  evidently  a  triangle  of  forces;  and  if  the  angle 
PEN^e, 

^      .    PN    W 


and  hence 


tan  flaw. 
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Thus,  by  treating  each  Imk  separately,  commencing  with  the  low^, 
the  exact  profile  of  the  chain  may  be  easily  traced. 

Ex.  2.  A  light  suspension  bridge  carries  a  foot-path  8  ft.  wide  over  a  riMr 
90  ft.  wide  by  means  of  eight  equidistant  suspending  rods,  the  dip  being  10  ft 
Each  cable  consists  of  nine  straight  links.  Find  their  several  lengths.  If  the 
load  upon  the  platform  is  120  lbs.  per  square  foot,  and  if  one  sixth  of  the  load 
is  borne  by  the  piers,  find  the  sectional  areas  of  the  several  links,  allowing  10 fiOQ 
lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Load  concentrated  at  each  of  the  points  E,  F,  G,  and  ^-4500  lbs.     The 

three  linka  BC,  CD,  DE  are  kept  in  equi- 
librium by  the  horizontal  pull  H  at  E, 
by  the  pull  T^  along  BA,  and  by  the  imt- 
forrhty  distributed  load  between  E  and  H. 
Hence  L^,  the  intersection  of  EL  and  AB 
produced,  is  the  middle  point  of  EH,  and 
ALK  is  a  triangle  of  forces  lotH^  Ti  and 
the  weight  4  X  4500  - 18,000  lbs.    Therefore 

LK  2*5 

H  -  18000-jg  - 18000  X^  - 45,000  lbs. 

and  T^  - 18000  jg  - 18000^725  -  4500^116  lbs. 

The  two  links  CD,  DE  are  kept  in  equilibrium  by  the  horizontal  pull  H 
at  E,  by  the  pull  jT,  along  DC,  and  by  the  uniformly  distributed  load  between 
E  and  G.  Hence  the  directions  of  H  and  T",  must  intersect  in  F  the  middle 
point  of  EG,  and  BFH  is  a  triangle  of  forces  for  H,  T,  and  the  weight  3  X4500 
-13,500  lbs. 

Also  if'M    ^"^    ^^-6  ft. 

BF 
Therefore  T,  -13500  -^tz  -  2250>/20»  +  6'  -  4500VT09  lbs. 

Bn 

The  link  DE  is  kept  in  equilibrium  by  the  horizontal  pull  H  at  E,  by  the  pull 
r,  along  DC,  and  by  the  uniformly  distributed  load  between  E  and  F.  Hence 
the  directions  of  H  and  T,  must  intersect  in  M  the  middle  point  of  EF,  and 
CMG  is  a  triangle  of  forces  for  H,T^  and  the  weight  2X4500-9000  lbs. 

But  ^-4    or    C«-3ft. 

Therefore 

ra-9000^=3000N/234=4500Vl04. 
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Finally,  the  weight  of  4500  lbs.  at  J^  is  equilibrated  by  the  pull  H  and  by 
the  pull  T^  along  ED.    Hence  DEF  is  ^  triangle  of  forces. 


But 


Therefore 


f  .1     or    />F-lft. 

DE 
T, -4500^ -4500  VToi. 


The  sectional  areas  of  the  several  links  in  square  inches  are 

liso'  1^'  imo'  mo'  X'  ••«••  '■'"''  '-'''•  '■''•  ^•^^'  •''»**  '•'■ 

Case  C. — Generally  speaking,  the  distribution  of  the  load  may 
be  assumed  to  be  approximately  uniform  per  horizontal  imit  of 
length,  the  load  being  suspended  from  a  number  of  points  along 
each  chain  or  cable  by  means  of  rods.  The  weight  upon  the  cable 
between  the  lowest  point  A,  Rg.  863,  and  any  other  point  Pis  equili- 
brated by  the  horizontal  pull  at  A  and  by  the  tangential  pull  at  P. 


Fig.  863. 

The  directions  of  these  two  tensions  intersect  in  the  point  T,  which 
is  necessarily  the  middle  point  of  AN,  since  the  weight  is  uniformly 
distributed  over  AN.  This  is  a  characteristic  property  of  the  para- 
bola. 

If  X,  y  are  the  co-ordinates  of  P  with  respect  to  A,  then  PTN 
is  a  triangle  of  forces,  for  the  horizontal  tension  H  sAA,  the  tangential 
pull  T  at  P,  and  the  weight  wx  imiformly  distributed  over  AN,  w 
being  the  intensity  of  the  load.    Hence, 


—  =-,  or  x2  = 
wx    y' 


2H 


(1) 


the  equation  to  a  parabola  with  its  vertex  at  0,  its  axis  vertical, 

917 

and  its  parameter  equal  to  —  =P,  suppose. 


w 
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Also,  taking  the  angle  PTN-^9, 


WX' 


'2 


and  die  horiaantal  pull  at  wery  point  of  the  cable  is  the  same  as  that  at 
the  lowest  point. 

Again,  T^^/(wx)^+H^==V)Z^jl'h;^. 

The  radius  of  curvature  at  P 

2y/_ti7^\  w^        ' 

A^h)         H 

so  that  the  radius  at  0  is 

H 

and  H^wpo. 

Parameter,  etc. — Let  fci,  A2  be  the  elevations  of  C  and  Z),  respec- 
tively, above  the  horizontal  line  FAE. 

Let  AE=ai,  AF=a2j  and  let  ai-f  a2=a  =  jEF. 
By  equation  (1), 

2H      a\        a2         ai  -f  (I2  a 


w     Vhi    \/h2    \/hi+\/h2    VAi+V^' 
V}      Whi  +\/ha/ 


Also,  tanfl=-|=^=-p=2vj^ 

If  ^1,  ^2  be  the  values  of  ^  at  C  and  D  respectively, 


tan^i=2'vj^    and    tantf8=2^J' 


'A2 
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Ithj^h2'^h,  then 

a    ^    a^ 

and  tan  0i  =—  =tan  02. 

a 

Length  of  Arc  of  Cable. — Let  AP^s. 
Since  tan  6  ^jr, 

WW                             H    dO 
sec^  ddO ^jfdx ^jids  cos  6,    or    ds  = --3^. 

Hence 

An  approximate  value  of  the  length  of  the  arc  which  may  be 
used  in  practice  may  be  obtained  as  follows: 

ds«=dr»+dy»=dr»(l +  (!)'}  =dr«(l+^). 

Therefore  ds  =(ir 1 1  +^  -jj^  J ,  approximately. 

Integrating  between  0  and  P, 

^^  I  w^x^  2  y^ 

Deflection  of  a  Cable  due  to  an  Elementary  Change  in  its  Length. — 
The  total  approximate  length  (JS)  of  the  cable  AOB  is 

iS=ai+a2+5-— +5-— . 
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Now  ai  and  a2  are  constant,  and  hi—hiiB  also  constant,  therefore 
dhi  =dh2.    Hence 


dS=l(|i+^)dh.. 


If  the  alteration  in  length  is  due  to^a  change  of  f  in  the  temperature^ 

dS=etS, 

e  being  the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion. 

In  England  the  effective  range  of  temperature  is  about  GOP  F., 
while  in  other  countries  it  is  usual  to  provide  for  a  range  of  from 
100°  to  150°  F. 

If  the  alteration  is  due  to  a  pull  of  intensity  /  per  unit  of  area, 

E  being  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  of  the  cable  material. 
If  ^1  =h2^h, 


ai  =a2  =  — f    and    dS  = on. 

2*  3  a 


10.  Pressure  upon  Piers,  etc..  Fig.  865. 

Let  Ti  be  the  tension  in  the  main  cable  at  A; 
T2  "    "        "       "   "    back-stay  at  A; 
a,  ^  be  the  inclinations  to  the  horizontal  of  the  tangents  at 
A  to  the  main  cable  and  back-stay,  respectively. 
The  total  vertical  pressure  upon  the  pier  at  A 

=Tisma  +  T28mfi^P. 

The  total  resultant  horizontal  force  at  A 

^Ti  cos  a^T2  cos  /?=Q. 

If  the  cable  is  secured  to  a  saddle  which  is  free  to  move  horizontally 
on  the  top  of  the  pier  (Fig.  862), 

Q  <^the  frictional  resistance  to  the  tendency  to  nv>tion, 


PRESSURE  UPON  PIERS. 
or  Q<fiiP, 

Hx  being  the  corresponding  coefficient  of  friction. 
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Fig.  864. 


Fig.  865. 


Let  D,  Fig.  865,  be  the  total  height  of  the  pier,  and  let  W  be  its 
weight. 

Let  FG  be  the  base  of  the  pier,  and  K  the  limiting  position  of 
the  centre  of  pressure. 

Let  p,  g  be  the  distance  of  P  and  PT,  respectively,  from  K. 


Then 


for  stability  of  position  Q<_   ^  j^ — -, 


and  for  stability  of  friction,  when  the  pier  is  of  masonry, 
p  ,  TTT^the  coefficient  of  friction  of  the  masonry  • 

If  fill  i»  sufficiently  small  to  be  disregarded,  Q  is  approximately 
nil,  and  Ti  cos  a*=T2  cos  fi=H.  The  pressure  upon  the  pier  is  now 
wholly  vertical  and  is  =£r(tan  a-f  tan/?). 

When  the  cable  slides  over  smooth  rounded  saddles  (Kg.  847), 
the  tensions  Ti  and  T2  are  approximately  the  same. 

Thus 

P=ri(sina+sin/?)    and    Q=ri(cosa-cos/?). 

If  a  =j9,  Q  =0,  and  the  pressure  upon  the  pier  is  wholly  vertical, 
its  amount  being  27^1  sin  a. 

The  piers  are  made  of  timber,  iron,  steel,  or  masonry,  and  allow 
of  great  scope  in  architectural  design. 
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The  cable  should  in  no  case  be  rigidly  attached  to  the  pier,  unless 
the  lower  end  of  the  latter  is  free  to  revolve  through  a  small  an^ 
about  a  horizontal  axis. 

7.  Weight  of  Cable.-^The  ultimate  tenacity  of  iron  wire  b 
90,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  while  that  of  steel  rises  to  200,000  lbs., 
and  even  more.  The  strength  and  gauge  of  cable  wire  may  be 
insured  by  specifying  that  the  wire  is  to  have  a  certain  ultimate 
tenacity  and  elastic  limit,  and  that  a  given  number  of  lineal  feet 
of  wire  is  to  weigh  one  pound.  Each  of  the  wires  for  the  cables  of 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  was  to  have  an  ultimate  tenacity  of  3400  lbs., 
an  elastic  limit  of  1600  lbs.,  and  14  lineal  feet  of  the  wire  were  to 
weigh  one  pound.  A  very  uniform  wire  having  a  coeflicient  of 
elasticity  of  29,000,000  lbs.,  has  been  the  result,  and  the  process  of 
straightening  has  raised  the  ultimate  tenacity  and  elastic  limit  nearly 
8  per  cent. 

Let  Wi  be  the  weight  of  a  length  ai{'=  AE)  of  a  cable  of  suf- 
ficient sectional  area  to  bear  safely  the  horizontal  tension  H; 

Let  W2  be  the  weight  of  the  length  «i(=AO  of  the  cable  of  a 
sectional  area  sufficient  to  bear  safely  the  tension  Ti  aX  C; 

Let  /  be  the  safe  inchnstress; 

Let  q  be  the  specific  weight  of  the  cable  material. 

Then  Wi  =-701?    and    W2  =  — 7 — Siq. 

Hence     Wz^Wi-^cdi^ — Ui+q— )(H-— T+  •  •  •)> 
ai  ai  ^       3  ai/\       ai^  /' 

/      8  hi2\ 
or  W2=Wi(^i+-^j,  nearly. 

A  saving  may  be  effected  by  proportioning  any  given  section  to  the 
pull  across  that  section.    Thus  at  any  point  (x,  y)  the  pull  =H  sec  *, 

and   the    corresponding    necessary   sectional  _area  =  — 7 — .     The 

H  sec  6 
•weight  per  unit  of  length  =  — z — q,  and  the  total  weight  of  the 

length  Si{^AC)  is 


J 
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But 

^-^• 

Therefore 

^-H^i}^^^^--  ■  )'^ 

Hq/        4AA 

Hence 

.       '^3=IF,(l.|^> 

and  also 

2Ws=Wi+W2. 

The  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  steel  averages  .283  lb. 

The  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  wrought  iron  averages  .278  lb. 

The  volume  in  inches  of  the  cable  of  weight  Wi^l2ai'j. 

W 
Therefore  -^ — ^ = .283  lb.  or  .278  lb., 

12aiy 

according  as  the  cable  is  made  of  steel  or  iron. 

Let  the  safe  inchnstress  of  steel  wire  be  taken  at  33;960  lbs.,  of 
the  best  cable  iron  at  14,958  lbs.;  and  of  the  best  chain  links  at 
9972  lbs.    Then 

12        Hai 
Wi «ffai  X .283 X5^^7^= for  steel  cables: 

MOUU       lOOOO 

12         Hai 

Wi=ffai  X. 278 X T:jHiQ  =  "~r-^  ^^r  iron  cables; 
i49ao     4500  ' 

12         Hai 
Wi-ifaiX.278X-s7rr=— -^  for  link  cables, 
yyyj     3000 
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Note. — About  one  eighth  may  be  added  to  the  net  weight  of  i 
chain  cable  for  eyes  and  fastenings. 

Ex.  3.  A  bridge  444  ft.  long  consists  of  a  central  span  of  180  ft.  and  tt^ 
side  spans  each  of  132  ft.;  each  side  of  the  platform  is  suspended  by  vertical  rods 
from  two  iron-wire  cables;  each  pair  of  cables  passes  over  two  masonry  tUnUmah 
and  two  piers,  the  former  being  24  ft,  and  the  latter  39  ft.  above  the  siarfaee  o/  tk 
ground;  the  lowest  point  of  the  cables  in  each  span  is  19  ft.  above  the  grotmd  «v- 
face;  at  the  abutments  the  cables  are  connected  vnth  straight  wrought-tron  cftmu, 
by  means  of  which  they  are  attached  to  anchorages  at  a  horizontal  distance  ofQbfL 
from  the  foot  of  each  abutment;  the  dead  weight  of  the  bridge  is  3500  Iba,  per  Uned 
foot,  and  the  bridge  is  covered  vnth  a  proof  load  of  4500  lbs.  per  lineal  foaL 


|i-Jj-2    and    x,-2x,-88ft. 


The  load  per  lineal  foot  carried  by  each  cable- r -2000  Dml 

44  Qo  44 

Therefore     H,-387.200  lbs.,  r,-425,323  lbs.  and  7',-396,074  lbs.. 


^-~-*r-;-^— -f^ i 
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45  4*5 

^^"^vI!itP"^''^''2o-^^'«»*^ 

Therefore  Hi -405,000  lbs.    and    7, -443,200  lbs. 

The  iength  of  the  cable  ABC-44+|£+88+|  ^-135A  ft. 

also  2Xfenp<^(?/C2)-2(90+|^')  -186Hft. 

Change  of  dip  corresponding  to  a  variation  of  60°  F.  from  the  mean 
perature: 
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fin 
(a)  StaeSpon.— Change  in  length  of  ABC- p|qq|^135A-. 0564  ft.    Hence 

4/5     20\ 
change  ^f^^P^^y^-^^)  -.0564, 

or  change  of  dip  -  .1241  ft. 

60 
(6)  Centre  Span.— Change   in  length  of  cable -T||™186|f -.0775  ft. 

Hence  change  of  dip  X  j  (  —  j  -  .0775, 

and  change  of  dip  -  .1308  ft. 

Change  of  dip.  due  to  load,  15,000  Ibs./sq.  in.,  being  the  safe  working  stress: 

T 
(a)  Side  Span. — Sectional  area  of   ABC   (assumed  uniform)  -  Jcqqq  - 

28.355  sq.  ins. 

Extension  of  ABC  - 15,000  Xg^QQ^*^  -  .0677  ft., 
4  /5 


4/5      2u\ 
and  change  ^^  dip X 5-  ^^  +  go)  -  .0677  ft., 

or  change  of  dip  -  .1489  ft. 

T 
(6)  Centre  Span.— Sectional  area  of  CD  (assumed  uniform) '^y^~^'^29.55 

sq.  ins. 

8511- 
Extemion  of  cable  of  centre  span  -15,000  300OMOO"  "'^^  ^*'' 

8  20 
and  change  of  dip  X—  q^l  -  .093, 

or  change  of  dip  -  .157  ft. 

Weight  of  cables: 
Weight  of  cable  for  side  span     -  135A  X  -~^  X 1728  X  .278  - 12,809  lbs. 

t€      a    a      <«  centre  8pan-185|fX^^X1728x.278-18,329 '• 
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If  cables  are  proportioned  at  each  point  to  the  pull,  then 

wt. of Bidocable-??^^^(88+|  i-'+44+| 5)  12-11,661  Ibe. 
centre  cable  -2  ^^^^^  (w  +|  ^)  12-16.747  lbs. 


tt      (k 


Piers. — Overturning  moment  is  greatest  when  the  proof  load  covers  centre 

epan  only.    Total  vertical  load  on  pier -8000X90 +3500x88 -I, 028,000  lbs. 

t+S 
The  weight  of  the  pier -39-r-14|X  128,  t  being  the  thickness  of  the  base  and 

14f  ft.  its  uniform  width. 

Again,       i//-8000x90XH    and    /T/ -3500x88 XH- 
Therefore  the  horizontal  pull  at  the  top  of  the  pier 

-^/-^/- 942,000  lbs. 
Hence,  if  centre    of  resistance  at    base   is  it  from  the 
middle  point, 

942400  X  39  -  overturning  moment 

-39^14iX  128X|<  + 1,028,000  X|/. 

^'^•«^^  and  .  <-36.6ft. 

Hence,  too,  the  weight  of  the  pier -39— ^^ — 141X128-1,651,271  lbs.,  and 

the  total  pressure  on  the  base -2,679,271  lbs. 
Anchorage. — Vertical  pull  on  anchorage 

-ff,A-387,200XA 
-29,334  lbs.  far  each  cable. 

Let  IF -weight  of  masonry  required  in  anchorage  for  each  cable  to  nraisi 
horizontal  displacement. 

Then  ^TF  -  .76  X  IF  -  387,200  lbs. 

and  TT- 509,474  lbs. 

Thus  the  total  weight  required  to  resist  the  upward  pull 

-4x29,334-117,336  lbs, 
and  the  total  weight  required  to  resist  the  horizontal  poll 

-4  X509,474  -2,037,896  lbs. 


Vo6*  +  5* 
The  tension  in  the  anchorage  bar-^, ^ — -388,310  Ibfl. 
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9.  Curve  of  Cable  from  which  the  load  is  suspended  by  a  serieB 
of  sloping  rods. 


Fio.  868. 

Let  0  be  the  lowest  point  of  such  a  cable.  Let  the  tangent  at  0, 
and  a  line  through  0  parallel  to  the  suspenders^  be  the  axes  of  x  and 
y  respectively. 

Let  v/  be  the  intensity  of  the  oblique  load.  Consider  a  portion 
OP  of  the  cable,  and  let  the  co-ordinates  of  P  with  respect  to  OX, 
OY  be  X  and  y. 

Draw  the  ordinate  PN,  and  let  the  tangent  at  P  meet  ON  in  E. 

As  before,  PNE  is  a  triangle  of  forces,  and  E  is  the  middle  point 
oiON.    Then 

v/x    PN_2y  2H 

H  ^NE^  X'    ^^    ^^v/y^ 

the  equation  to  a  parabola  with  its  axis  parallel  to  OY  and  its  focus 
at  a  point  S,  where  4S0=— r. 

In  bridges  with  sloping  rods  longitudinal  stresses  are  developed 
which  vary  in  intensity  in  different  parts  of  the  platform.  Such 
bridges  are  much  stiffer  vertically  than  when  the  rods  are  vertical. 

Parameter. — Let  the  axis  meet  the  tangent  at  0  in  T',  and  let 
its  inclination  to  OX  be  i. 

Let  A  be  the  vertex,  and  ON'  a  perpendicular  to  the  axis. 

Then  SO^ST^SA^AT^SA^-AN'. 

But  AAS'AN'^ON'^^N'T^  tan^  i=4Ai\r'2  tan*  t. 

Therefore  ilS=iliV'tan2t,    and    50 =.15(1+ cot?  i)=^^.. 
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Hence  the  parameter = 4AS = 4S0  sin^  i. 

Stresses. — Let  P  be  the  oblique  load  upon  the  cable  between  0 
and  P. 

Let  Q  be  the  total  thrust  upon  the  platform  at  E; 

117  "    ''  load  per  horizontal  unit  of  length; 

g  "    "  rate  of  increase  of  stress  along  platform; 

t  "    ''  length  of  P^; 

a = length  of  each  bay  of  platform. 

Then  v/=w  cosec  i  and  pull  an  each  rod=^v/a^vxi  cosec  i. 

Also    q^w  coi  i,  and  the  horizontal  component  per  panel ^tiu  cot  t\ 

which  represents  the  increment  of  force  developed  in  the  platform 
at  the  foot  of  the  sloping  rod. 

Again;  H  is  the  horizontal  force  at  0,  and  therefore  the  horizontal 
pull  on  the  chain 

=£r-iwi  cot  i=oj  — tw,  cot  t, 

if  I  is  the  span  and  d  the  dip. 

The  tension  at  P=v)xsecd,  6  being  the  angle  between  the  tan- 
gent at  P  and  the  horizontal. 

Also,     if=^r-=2ii/-S0=2^5-v^=2yl5-7V-; 

X       y 

1^=y^  +  T+^  cost. 

Assuming  that  the  portions  of  the  cable 
between  the  upper  ends  of  consecutive  rods 
are  straight,  the  stresses  developed  may  be 
Fio.  869.  easily  determined  graphically. 

Fig.  869  represents  the  half-span  and 
Fig.  870  is  the  stress  diagram  when  the  ends  of  the  platform  are 
not  attached  to  the  piers,  the  horizontal  member  being  in  tension. 
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This  membo'  will  be  in  compression  if  its  ends  are  attached  to  the 
piers  and  the  stress  diagram  is  then  Fig.  871. 


Fio.  870. 


Fio.  871. 


Length  of  Cable. — Let  s  be  the  length  of  OP,  and  let  0  be  the  inclina- 
tion of  P^  to  OF.    Then 

s~AP-AO 

-^^^{tan  (90»-0)  sec  (90°-<?) 

+Iog,{tan  (90*'-»)+sec  (90°-^)}  -tan  (90*-t)  sec  (90°-i) 

-log.jtan  (90»-i)+sec  (90°-t)} } 

Hsin^tf     ^^  -       ^.  .,,      cotg+cosecgl 

'~-2^;;^{^*^'^'^^""°*^''*^^-^^^g'cott+coseci  ]' 


and  approximatdy, 


2    !/2  sin^  i 
^  3  x-fycosi 


II.  Auxiliary  or  Stiffening  Truss.  —  The  object  of  a  stiffening 
truss  (Fig.  872)  is  to  distribute  a  passing  load  over  the  cable  in  such 


D  E        C        B 

FiQ.  872. 


a  manner  that  it  cannot  be  distorted.    The  pull  upon  each  suspender 
must  therefore  be  the  same,  and  this  virtually  assumes  that  the 
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effect  of  the  extensibility  of  the  cable  and  suspenders  upon  the 
figure  of  the  stififening  truss  may  be  diar^arded. 

The  ends  0  and  A  must  be  anchored,  or  held  down  by  pins,  but 
should  be  free  to  move  horizontally. 

Let  there  be  n  suspenders  dividing  the  span  into  (n+1)  equal 
segments  of  length  a. 

Let  P  be  the  total  weight  transmitted  to  the  cable  and  z  the 
distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  the  vertical  through  0. 

Let  T  be  the  pull  upon  each  suspender. 

Taking  moments  about  0, 

P2=r(a+2a+3a+.  .  .+na)''Ta^^^^     ^^2' 

I  being  the  length  of  OA. 

Also,  if  f  is  the  intensity  of  puU  per  imit  of  span, 

P 
U = nT,    and  hence    Pz^t-^. 

Let  there  be  a  central  suspender  of  length  s.     There  will  there- 

n-1 
fore  be  —5—  suspenders  on  each  side  of  the  centre. 

P 
The  parameter  of  the  parabola = jr. 

Hence  the  total  length  of  all  the  suspenders 

^fn-1      4A  T  ,    ^,    ^^  (n-l)ni 

=s+2|-2-s+-pa2Ll2+22+32+.  •  .  +  ^   ^   ^J| 

/      h  n-l\ 


^ns^Shi""^^^^ 


'P       24 
If  there  is  no  central  suspender,  i.e.,  if  n  is  even, 

the  total  length  =  (n-l)(s+-^— TJ. 

Denote  the  total  length  of  suspenders  by  L.    Then 

2z 
the  stress  length'^TL'-'-jPL. 
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Let  w  be  the  uniform  intensity  of  the  dead  load. 

Case  I.  The  bridge  partially  loaded. 

Let  v/  be  the  maximum  imif orm  intensity  of  the  live  load,  and 
let  this  load  advance  from  A  and  cover  a  length  AB. 

Let  OB=x,  and  let  /2i;  722  be  the  pressures  at  0  and  A  respec- 
tively. 

For  equilibrium, 

Ri+R2+tl-wl-w'{l'-x)^0;      •...(!) 

72  72       y/ 

RMt^-w^—^(l-x)^^0 (2) 

Also,  since  the  whole  of  the  weight  is  to  be  transmitted  through 
the  suspenders, 

tl=wl+v/il-x) (3) 

From  eqs.  (1),  (2),  and  (3), 

-fti=yf(i-a;)=fl2, (4) 

which  shows  that  the  reactions  at  0  and  A  are  equal  in  magnitude 
but  opposite  in  kind.  They  are  evidently  greatest  when  ic=^,  i.e., 
when  the  live  load  covers  half  the  bridge,  and  the  common  value 
IS  then-g-. 

The  shearing  force  at  any  point  between  0  and  B  distant  a/  from  0 

=fti  +  (i-w;)x'=t//^^(a;'-|),       ....    (5) 

v/  X 
which  becomes  ^j(l-x)^  •'Ri'=R2  when  x!  equal  x.     Thus  the 

shear  at  the  head  of  the  live  load  is  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  reaction 

at  each  end,  and  is  an  absolute  maximum  when  the  live  load  covers 

half  the  bridge.     The  web  of  the  truss  must  therefore  be  designed 

v/l 
to  bear  a  shear  of  -^  at  the  centre  and  ends. 
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Again,  the  bending  moment  at  any  point  between  0  and  B  distant 
sf  from  0 

-fli«'+-2-x'»=-2 -p(x'2-a»0,      ....     (6) 


X 

which  is  greatest  when  a:'=  o*  i-^v  a*  the  centre  of  OB,  its  value  then 

v/  l—z 
being  — ^  ""T"^"    "^^  ^^^  bending  moment  is  an  absolute  maxtrmmt 

d  2  w' 

when  •-f-{lx^'-3fi)='0,  i.e.,  when  x=-^Z,  and  its  value  is  then— — 1*. 

The  bending  moment  at  any  point  between  B  and  A  distant  sf 
from  0 

which  is  greatest  when  ;j->{(x'— x)(Z— a/)}  =0,  i.e.,  when  0/=— 5-,  or 

v/  X 
at  the  centre  of  AB,  its  value  then  being  -^y(Z— x)^.     Thus   the 

bending  moment  is  an  absolute  mwdmum  when  -r-  \x(l—x)^}^Oy 

I  V 

i.e.,  when  x^-z,  and  its  value  is  then  H — 1^. 
o  54 

Hence  ^  maximum  bending  moments  of  the  unloaded  and  loaded 
divisions  of  the  truss  are  equal  in  magnitude  but  opposite  in  direction^ 
and  occur  at  the  points  of  trisection  (D,  C)  of  OA  when  the  live  load 
covers  one  third  (AC)  and  two  thirds  (AD)  of  the  bridge  respectively. 

Each  chord  must  evidently  be  designed  to  resist  both  tension 
and  compression,  and  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  nicety  of  calcu- 
lation, the  section  of  the  truss  may  be  kept  uniform  throughout 
the  middle  half  of  its  length. 

Case  IJ.  A  single  concentraied  load  W  at  any  point  B  of  the  truss. 
W  now  takes  the  place  of  the  live  load  of  intensity  u/. 

The  remainder  of  the  notation  and  the  method  of  procedure 
being  precisely  the  same  as  before,  the  corresponding  equations  are 
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Ri+R2  +  (t-w)l-W=0.  ......    (1') 

Ril+^-^P-W(l-x)=0.  :  .    .    .    .    .  ■  (2') 

W 
t-w=j (30 

-/2x=j(x-y)=if2, (40 

which  shows  that  the  reactions  at  0  and  A  are  equal  in  magnitude 
but  opposite  in  kind.    They  are  greatest  when  x=»0  and  when  x=l, 

W 

i.e.,  when  W  is  either  at  0  or  at  A,  and  the  common  value  is  then  -x-. 

The  shearing  force  at  any  point  between  0  and  B  distant  x'  from  0 

^R,  +  (t--w)x'=~(x'-z-h^y      ....     (50 

W 
which  is  a  maximum  when  a/=x,  and  its  value  is  then  -^. 

W 
The  web  must  therefore  be  designed  to  bear  a  shear  of  —  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  the  truss. 

Again,  the  bending  moment  at  any  point  between  0  and  jB  distant 
a/  from  0 

=  flix'4-(^-i^)-2-^y|^-fx'(|-a:j|.    .    .     .     (60 

First,  let  x<^.  The  bending  moment  is  positive  and  is  a  maxi- 
mimi  when  a:'=x,  its  value  then  being 

W 

Next,  let  x>2'    Th®  bending  moment  is  then  negative  and  is  a 
maximum  when  x'^x—^,  its  value  then  being 
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w/    r\2 


2/r  2/ 


The  bending  moment  at  any  point  between  B  and  A  distant  jf 
from  0 

=  /2ix'  +  a-ii;)Y-Pr(a/-a:)=y(x'-0(|--xj,  .    .     (70 
which  is  a  maximum  when 

^{(x'-0(|-.)]-O, 

i.e,,  when  x'='X+-x  and  its  value  is  then  ""97(^-9)  • 

iVofe. — ^The  stiffening  truss  is  most  effective  in  its  action^  but 
adds  considerably  to  the  weight  and  cost  of  the  whole  structure. 
Provision  has  to  be  made  both  for  the  extra  truss  and  for  the  extra 
material  required  in  the  cable  to  carry  this  extra  load. 

Stiffening  Truss  Hinged  at  the  Centre, — Provision  may  be  made 
for  coimteracting  the  straining  due  to  changes  of  temperature  by 
hinging  the  truss  at  the  centre  E. 

Let  a  live  load  of  intensity  v/  advance  from  A. 

First  J  let  the  Uve  load  cover  a  length  AB==xl  >9 ). 

Let  Rij  R2  be  the  pressures  at  0,  A,  respectively. 
The  equations  of  equilibrium  are 

Ri+R2+{t-w)i-v/x^0;    ..:::.{!) 
I  P    vf /     i\^ 

R^+it-w)^-^p^o,   ....::.   (3) 

Eqs.  (2)  and  (3)  being  obtained  by  taking  moments  about  B.     Hence 
t-w-'^(jP-4lx+2x^)i (4) 
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/i!i=^j(P-4te+3x2);   ......     (5) 

fl2=~(i-x)2 (6; 

Nexty  let  the  live  load  cover  the  length  BOl<^J. 

Let  AJ5=x  as  before,  and  let  Ri,  R2,  f  be  the  new  values  of  Ri, 
R2f  ty  respectively. 

The  equations  of  equilibrium  are  now 

Ri'-\-R2'  +  itf-'W)l-v/{l-x)^0;     ....    (7) 
Ri'^+{tf--w)^^-'jx(l-x)=^0; (8) 

fl24+«'~^)^=0; (9) 

and  hence 

f-'u?  =  2^(Z-a:)2[=-(i-t^-'M;0];    ....     (10) 

fii'--^y(i^-4to-f3a:2)(=-fti);    .    .    .    (11) 

R2---l^{l-xn--R2) (12) 

Diagram  of  Maximum  Shearing  Force, — The  shear  at  any  point 
distant  z  from  A  in  the  unloaded  portion  BO  when  the  live  load 
covers  AB 

^Ri-h{t-w){l-z) (13) 

«-{ftl'  +  (<'~W?-'M?')(i-'S)J 

^-{Ri'-\-(f-w)(l-z)-v/{l-z)} 

^  minus  the  shear  at  the  same  point  when  AB  is 
unloaded  and  the  live  load  covers  BO. 

For  a  given  value  of  z  the  maximum  shear,  positive  or  negative, 
at  any  point  of  OB  is  found  by  making  (see  eq.  (13)) 

dRi  +  (l-z)dit-w)^0, 
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at 


at 


j(-2i+3x) -^(i-«)(-4J+4i)  =0, 


x=l 


4z-2l 


Az-l' 
Hence,  by  eqs.  (4),  (5),  (13),  (14), 


(14) 


the  maximum  tihear  >=  ±  \yi'x- 


l-ax 


1-x' 


...    (15) 


and  may  be  represented  by  the  ordinate  (post- 
"^     live  or  negative)  of  the  curve  mnpq. 

For  example,  at  the  points  defined  by 

the  shears  are  greatest  when 

and  their  values  are,  respectively, 

Again,  the  shear  at  any  point  distant  z  from  il  in  the  iMdsi 
portion  BE  when  the  live  load  covers  AB 

=fti  +  a-ii;)G-2)-u/(x-2) (16) 

--{fli'  +  (^-ti^)(Z-z)-t^(/-x)} 

^minv^  the  shear  at  the  ^ame  point  when  AB  is 
unloaded  and  the  live  load  covers  BO. 


Hence,  by  eqs.  (4),  (5),  (16), 


the 


Iv/ 


shears  'f'^-pQ-^Xl-^)^ 


(17) 


increasing  for  a  given  value  of  z  with  l—x,  and,  therefore,  a  mayimuTn 
when  x-^z.    Thus 

iw' 

the  maximum  shear  =-  T-  -^(l  -  4^^)  (1  -  x)*,      .    .     (18) 


and  occurs  immediately  in  front  of  the  load  when  it  covers  AB,  and 
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immediately  behind  the  load  when  it  covers  BO.    It  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  ordinate  (positive  or  negative)  of  the  curve  orsq. 
For  example,  at  the  points  defined  by 

2-z-i,  il,  H,  fZ,  ^l, 

the  maximimi  shears  given  by  eq.  (18)  are,  respectively, 

0,        ±7*F«/Z,       ±-h^h        ±^Wl.        ±Wl- 

Diagram  of  Maximum  Bending  Moment. — ^The  bending  moment 
at  any  point  in  BO  distant  z  from  A  when  the  live  load  covers  AB 

^R,{l-z)  +  {t-w)^^ (19) 

^  minus  the  bending  moment  at  the  same  point  when 
the  live  load  covers  BO, 

Hencer,  by  eqs.  (4),  (5),  (19),  the  bending  moment 
For  a  given  value  of  z  this  is  a  maximum  and  equal  to 

^21-21-22  ,  2lZ 

± Tx n""    when    x=- 


2       (1  — 2Z)  1  +  22' 

Thus  the  maximum  bending  moment  may  be  represented  by 
the  ordinate  {positive  or  negative)  of  a  curve. 
For  example,  at  the  points  defined  by 

z-h  ih  \h  \h  2' 
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the  bending  moments  are  greatest  when  x— 

ih  tV,  ih  V,  ¥, 

their  values  being,  respectively, 

0,  Txihv/P,     Tilirt^P,      T^v/P,  0. 


The  absolute  maximum  bending  moment  may  be  found  as  follows: 
For  a  given  value  of  x  the  bending  moment  (see  eq.  (19))  is  a 
maximum  when 

Ri  +  (t-w){l-'z)^0, 

or  Z— 2=  — 


t—w' 
Hence,  the  maximum  bending  moment 

~''''2t-w"'''  8      12-41X  +  2X2    • 

It  will  be  an  absolute  maximimi  for  a  value  of  x  found  by  putting 
its  differential  with  respect  to  x  equal  to  nil. 
This  differential  easily  reduces  to 

3x3-9^2 -f6Z2x-Z3=0. 

x=-|-l  is  an  approximate  solution  of  this  equation,  and  the  cor- 
responding maximum  bending  moment  =^WP. 

The  preceding  calculations  show  that  at  every  point  in  its  length 
the  truss  may  be  subjected  to  equal  maximum  shears  and  eqxial  maximum 
bending  moments  of  opposite  signs. 

Again,  it  may  be  easily  shown  in  a  similar  manner  that  when 
a  single  weight  W  travels  over  the  truss, 

the  maximum  positive  shear  at  a  distance  z  from  A 
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«^(2l2-5lz-f422); 
the  maximum  negcUive  shear  either 

or  =-y(3l-4z), 

and         the  maximum  bending  moment 

-±^z(l-z)(l-2z). 

12.  Suspensioii-bridge  Loads. — ^The  heaviest  distributed  load  to 
which  a  highway  bridge  may  be  subjected  is  that  due  to  a  dense 
crowd  of  people,  and  is  fixed  by  modern  French  practice  at  82  lbs. 
per  square  foot.  Probably,  however,  it  is  unsafe  to  estimate  the 
load  at  less  than  from  100  to  140  lbs.  per  square  foot,  while  allowance 
has  also  to  be  made  for  the  concentration  upon  a  single  wheel  of 
as  much  as  36,000  lbs.,  and  perhaps  more. 

A  moderate  force  repeatedly  applied  will,  if  the  interval  between 
the  blows  corresponds  to  the  vibration  interval  of  the  chain,  rapidly 
produce  an  excessive  oscillation  (Chap.  IV,  Art.  3).  Thus  a  pro- 
cession marching  in  step  across  a  suspension  bridge  may  strain  it 
far  more  intensely  than  a  dead  load,  and  will  set  up  a  synchronous 
\dbration  which  may  prove  absolutely  dangerous.  For  a  like  reason 
the  wind  usually  sets  up  a  wave  motion  from  end  to  end  of  a  bridge. 

The  factor  of  safety  for  the  dead  load  of  a  suspension  bridge  should 
not  be  less  than  2i  or  3,  and  for  the  live  load  it  is  advisable  to  make 
it  6.  With  respect  to  this  point  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  efficiency 
of  a  cable  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  its  ultimate  strength  as 
upon  its  limit  of  elasticity,  and  so  long  as  the  latter  is  not  exceeded 
the  cable  remains  uninjiu'ed.  For  example,  the  breaking  weight  of 
one  of  the  15-inch  cables  of  the  Brook'yn  Bridge  is  estimated  to 
be  12,000  tons,  its  limit  of  elasticity  being  8118  tons;  so  that  with 
li  only  as  a  factor  of  safety,  the  stress  would  still  fall  below  the 
elastic  limit  and  have  no  injurious  effect.    The  continual  application 
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of  such  a  load  would  doubtless  ultimately  lead  to  the  destructicm 
of  the  bridge. 

The  dip  of  the  cable  of  a  suspension  bridge  usually  varies  from 
■^  to  tV  of  the  span,  and  is  rarely  as  much  as  tV  except  for  small 
spans.  Although  a  greater  ratio  of  dip  to  span  would  give  increased 
economy  and  an  increased  limiting  span,  the  passage  of  a  live  load 
would  be  accompanied  by  a  greater  distortion  of  the  chains  and  a 
larger  oscillatory  movement.  Steadiness  is  therefore  secured  at  the 
cost  of  economy  by  adopting  a  comparatively  flat  curve  for  the 
chains. 

13.  Modificatioiis  of  the  Simple  Suspension  Bridge. — ^The  dis- 
advantages connected  with  suspension  bridges  are  very  great.  The 
position  of  the  platform  is  restricted,  massive  anchorages  and  piers 
are  generally  required,  and  any  change  in  the  distribution  of  the 
load  produces  a  sensible  deformation  in  the  structiure.  Owing  to 
the  want  of  rigidity,  a  considerable  vertical  and  horizontal  oscillat<Hry 
motion  may  be  caused,  and  many  efforts  have  been  made  to  modify 
the  bridge  in  such  a  manner  as  to  neutralize  the  tendency  to  oscilla- 
tion. 

(a)  The  simplest  improvement  is  that  shown  in  Pig.  875,  where 
the  point  of  the  cable  most  liable  to  deformation  is  attached  to  the 
piers  by  short  straight  chains  AB. 


Fig.  875. 

(&)  A  series  of  inclined  stays,  or  iron  ropes,  radiating  from  the 
pier-saddles,  may  be  made  to  support  the  platform  at  a  number  of 
equidistant  points  (Fig.  876).  Such  ropes  were  used  in  the  Niagara 
Bridge,  and  still  more  recently  in  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  The 
lower  ends  of  the  ropes  are  generally  made  fast  to  the  top  or  bottom 
chord  of  the  bridge-truss,  so  that  the  corresponding  chord  stress 
is  increased  and  the  neutral  axis  proportionately  displaced.  To 
remedy  this,  it  has  been  proposed  to  connect  the  ropes  with  a  hori- 
zontal tie  coincident  in  position  with  the  neutral  axis.    Again,  the 
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cables  of  the  Niagara  and  Brookl3m  bridges  do  not  hang  in  vertical 
planes,  but  are  inclined  inwards,  the  distance  between  them  being 
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greatest  at  the  piers  and  least  at  the  centre  of  the  span.  This  draw- 
ing in  adds  greatly  to  the  lateral  stability,  which  may  be  still  further 
increased  by  a  series  of  horizontal  ties. 

(c)  In  Fig.  877  two  cables  in  the  same  vertical  plane  are  diag- 
onally braced  together.    In  principle  this  method  is  similar  to  that 
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adopted  in  the  stiffening  truss  (discussed  in  Art.  11),  but  is  probably 
less  efficient  on  account  of  the  flexible  character  of  the  cables, 
although  a  slight  economy  of  material  might  doubtless  be  realized. 
The  braces  act  both  as  struts  and  ties,  and  the  stresses  to  which 
they  are  subjected  may  be  easily  calculated. 

(d)  In  Fig.  878  a  single  chain  is  diagonally  braced  to  the  plat- 
form.   The  weight  of  the  bridge  must  be  sufficient  to  insure  that 
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no  suspender  will  be  subjected  to  a  thrust,  or  the  efficiency  of  the 
arrangement  is  destroyed.  An  objection  to  this  as  well  as  to  the 
preceding  method  is  that  the  variation  in  the  curvature  of  the  chain 
under  changes  of  temperature  tends  to  loosen  and  strain  the  joints. 
The  principle  has  been  adopted  (Fig.  879)  with  greater  perfec- 
tion in  the  construction  of  a  foot-bridge  at  Frankfort.  The  girder 
is  cut  at  the  centre,  the  chain  is  hinged,  and  the  rigidity  is  obtained 
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by  means  of  vertical  and  inclined  braces  which  act  both  as  struts 
and  ties. 


Fig.  879. 


(e)  In  Fig.  880  the  girder  is  supported  at  several  points  by 
straight  chains  running  directly  to  the  pier-saddles,  and  the  chains 
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are  kept  in  place  by  being  hung  from  a  curved  chain  by  vertical  rods. 

(/)  It  has  been  proposed  to  employ  a  stiff  inverted  arched  rib 
of  wrought  iron  instead  of  the  flexible  cable.  All  straining  action 
may  be  eliminated  by  hinging  the  rib  at  the  centre  and  piers,  and 
the  theory  of  the  stresses  developed  in  this  tension  rib  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  the  arched  rib,  except  that  the  stresses  are  reversed 
in  kind. 

(g)  The  platform  of  every  suspension  bridge  should  be  braced 
horizontally.  The  floor-beams  are  sometimes  laid  on  the  skew  in 
order  that  the  two  ends  of  a  beam  may  be  suspended  from  points 
which  do  not  oscillate  concordantly,  and  also  to  distribute  the  load 
over  a  greater  length  of  cable. 


EXAMPLES. 

X.  The  span  of  a  suspension  bridge  is  200  ft.,  the  dip  of  the  chains  is  80  ft. 
and  the  weight  of  the  roadway  is  1  ton  per  foot  run.  Find  the  tensions  at 
the  middle  and  ends  of  each  chain.  Ans,  3 1^  tons;  58.94  tons. 

2.  Assuming  that  a  steel  rope  (or  a  single  wire)  will  bear  a  tension  of  15 
tons  per  square  inch,  show  that  it  will  safely  bear  its  own  weight  over  a  span 
of  ^bout  one  mile,  the  dip  being  one  fourteenth  of  the  span. 

Ana,  Maximum  tension-** 33,074  lbs. 

3.  Show  that  a  steel  rope  of  the  best  quality,  with  a  dip  of  one  seventh 
of  the  span,  will  not  break  until  the  span  exceeds  7  miles,  the  ultimate  strength 
of  the  rope  being  60  tons  per  square  inch.     (1  ton -"2240  lbs.) 

Arts.  Maximum  tension ->  59,545  tons/square  inch. 
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4.  If  the  span  — Z,  the  total  uniform  load  —  TT,  and  the  dip^  r^,  show  that 

the  maximum  tension  =  1. 58 TT,  the  minimum  tension  =  1.5Tr,  the  length  of 
the  chain « 1.018/,  and  find  the  increase  of  dip  corresponding  to  an  elonga- 
tion of  1  in.  in  the  chain. 

5.  A  cable  weighing  p  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  of  length  is  stretched  between 
supports  in  the  same  horizontal  line  and  20  ft.  apart.  If  the  maximum  deflec- 
tion is  i  ft.,  determine  the  greatest  and  least  tensions. 

Ans.  Parameter  m  =  100  ft.;  maximum  tension  =»100ip;  minimum  ten- 
sion « lOOp, 

6.  The  dead  weight  of  a  suspension  bridge  of  1600  ft.  span  is  i  ton  per 

snan 
lineal  foot;    the  dip  =  "To-.     Find  the  greatest  and  least  pulls  upon  one  of 

the  chains.    The  ends  of  the  chains  are  attached  to  saddles  on  rollers  on  the 
top  of  piers  50  ft.  high,  and  the  backstays  are  anchored  50  ft.  from  the  foot 
of  each  pier.     Find  the  load  upon  the  piers  and  the  pull  upon  the  anchorage. 
Arts,  255  tons;  243}  tons;  637i  tons;  344.6  tons. 

7.  The  platform  of  a  suspension  footr-bridge  of  100  ft.  span  is  10  ft.  wide 
and  supports  a  load  of  150  lbs.  per  square  foot,  including  its  own  weight. 
The  two  suspension  chains  have  a  dip  of  20  ft.  Find  the  force  acting  on  each 
chain  close  to  the  tower  and  in  the  middle,  assuming  the  chain  to  hang  in  a 
parabolic  curve. 

8.  The  river  span  of  a  suspension  bridge  is  930  ft.  and  weighs  5976  tons, 
of  which  1439  tons  are  borne  by  stays  radiating  from  the  summit  of  each 
pier,  while  the  remaining  weight  is  distributed  between  four  15-in.  steel-wire 
cables,  producing  in  each  at  the  piers  a  tension  of  2064  tons.  Find  the  dip 
of  the  cables. 

The  estimated  maximum  traffic  upon  the  river  span  is  1311  tons  uniformly 
distributed.     Determine  the  increased  stress  in  the  cables. 

To  what  extent  might  the  traflfic  be  safely  increased,  the  limit  of  elasticity 
of  a  cable  being  8116  tons,  and  its  breaking  stress  12,300  tons? 

Arts.  63.884  ft.;  596.4  tons  to  13,303  tons  uniformly  distributed. 

9.  The  uniform  load  on  each  of  the  cables  of  a  suspension  spa^n  800  ft.  in 
length  is  4000  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  of  span.  The  dip  of  the  cables  is  60  ft. 
Find  the  stress  in  the  cables  at  the  centre  and  at  the  towers. 

Arts.  5,333,333  lbs.;  5,552,000  lbs. 

10.  A  telegraph  wire  -^  in.  diameter  is  supported  on  poles  170  ft.  apart 
and  dips  2  ft.  in  the  middle.     Find  the  pull  on  the  wire. 

11.  A  trolley-wire  has  to  be  carried  on  poles  round  a  curve  of  1200  ft. 
radius.  The  poles  are  spaced  40  yards  apart,  and  in  the  middle  of  each  span 
the  wire  sags  down  6  ins.  below  the  points  of  support.  If  the  wire  weighs 
1^  lbs.  per  yard,  show  that  the  resultant  horizontal  pull  on  each  pole  is  very 
nearly  180  lbs. 
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13.  A  copper  telegraph-wire  weighing  i  lb.  per  lineal  yard  is  suspended 
between  poles  on  level  ground  so  that  the  greatest  dip  of  the  wire  is  2  ft.  T%e 
tension  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  wire  is  100  lbs.  Find  the  distance  between 
the  poles. 

13.  A  flexible  cable  weighing  lAr  lb.  per  .lineal  foot  is  suspended  between 
two  poles  A  and  B,  400  ft.  japart,  and  hangs  in  a  catenary  having  a  modulus 
of  2000  ft.    The  poles  are  of  the  same  height  as  the  crown  level. 

A  second  cable,  of  the  same  weight  per  lineal  foot,  is  supported  between 
B  and  a  third  pole  C  of  the  same  height,  the  angle  ABC  being  150^.  If  the 
horizontal  pull  of  this  cable  is  1.155  times  that  on  the  first  cable,  find  its  dip 
and  modulus  and  show  that  the  intermediate  pole  should  be  supported  by 
a  stay  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  B  and  C.  If  the  stay  slopes  at  45*^,  find 
the  stresses  to  which  it  is  subjected. 

14.  A  suspension  bridge  has  a  dip  of  10  ft.  and  a  span  of  300  ft.  Find 
the  increase  of  dip  due  to  a  change  of  100^  F.  from  the  mean  temperature, 
the  coefficient  of  expansion  being  .00125  per  180^  F. 

Also  find  the  corresponding  flange  stress  in  the  stiffening  truss,  which  is 
12^  ft.  deep,  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  being  8000  tons. 

Ans.  1.17  ft.;  6.24  tons. 

15.  The  ends  of  a  cable  are  attached  to  saddles  free  to  move  horixontally. 
If  Ja  is  the  horizontal  movement  of  each  saddle  due  to  the  expansion  of  the 
cables  in  the  side  spans,  and  if  JS  is  the  extension  of  the  chain  between  the 
two  saddles,  show  that  the  increment  of  the  dip  (k)  is  approximately 


Bh'^^'^ 


/3  a^M 
\Sh     a) 


x6.  Show  that  the  total  extension  of  a  cable  of  uniform  sectional  area  A 
under  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  intensity  w  is 

wl*   /,  .  16d'\ 
SEAdV'^  3  Pj' 

I  being  the  span  and  d  the  dip. 

17.  A  suspension  bridge  has  a  dip  of  30  ft.  and  the  span  is  900  ft.  If  the 
coefficient  of  expansion  is  .000007  per  1°  F.  and  if  15,000  tons  per  square  inch 
is  the  coefficient  of  elasticity,  find  (a)  the  change  in  dip  corresponding  to  a 
fluctuation  of  50°  from  the  mean  temperature,  (&)  the  corresponding  flange 
stress  in  an  auxihary  truss  25  ft.  deep. 

z8.  The  cables  of  a  suspension  bridge  for  a  span  of  200  ft.  have  a  dip  of 
40  ft.  Find  (a)  the  length  of  a  cable,  and  also  find  (6)  the  change  of  dip  cor- 
responding to  a  change  of  30°  C.  from  the  mean  temperature,  the  coefficient 
of  linear  expansion  being  .000012  per  degree  centigrade. 

The  suspension  bridge  ia  supplied  with  an  auxiliary  truss  4  ft.  deep.     Show 
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(c)  that  the  intensity  of  flange  stress  at  the  centre  developed  by  the  change 
of  temperature  is  717  lbs.  per  square  inch.    (^-24,000,000  lbs.) 

If  the  live  load  is  4000  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  of  span,  determine  (d)  the  maximum 
S.F.  and  B.M.  to  which  the  tniss  is  subjected. 

19.  A  suspension  bridge  of  240  ft.  span  and  20  ft.  dip  has  48  suspenders  on 
each  side;  the  dead  weight -3000  lbs.  per  lineal  foot;  the  live  load -2000  lbs. 
per  lineal  foot.  Find  the  maximum  pull  on  a  suspender,  the  mATiTniini  bend- 
ing moment  and  the  maximimi  shear  on  the  stiffening  truss.  Also  find  the 
elongation  in  the  chain  due  to  the  live  load. 

Ans,  Max.  pull -12,500  lbs.;  max.  shear -30,000  lbs.;  max.  B.M.- 
l,066,666f  ft.-lbs.;  elongation- 89,600,000 -s-^il,  A  being  sectional  area  of  a 
cable  and  E  the  coefficient  of  elasticity. 

30.  Each  side  of  the  platform  of  a  suspension  bridge  for  a  span  of  100  ft. 
is  carried  by  nine  equidistant  suspenders.  Design  a  stiffening  truss  for  a  live 
load  of  1000  lbs.  per  lineal  foot,  and  determine  the  pull  upon  the  suspenders 
due  to  the  live  load  when  the  load  produces  (1)  an  absolute  maximum  shear; 
(2)  an  absolute  maximum  bending  moment. 

Ans,  Max.  shear -6250  lbs.:  max.  B.M.-92,592H  ft.-lbs.;  pull  on  bus* 
pender-(l)  2777i  lbs.,  (2)-1851|»  lbs.  or  3703H  lbs. 

2z.  The  platform  of  a  suspension  bridge  of  300  ft.  span  is  suspended  by 
vertical  rods  spaced  10  ft.  apart  and  the  platform  is  also  provided  with  an 
auxiliary  truss.  Determine  the  pull  on  a  suspender  when  one  half  the  bridge 
carries  a  live  load  of  half  a  ton  per  foot  run.  Also  find  the  maximum  bending 
moment  and  maximum  shear  to  which  the  auxiliary  truss  is  subjected. 

23.  A  foot-path  8  ft.  wide  is  to  be  carried  over  a  river  100  ft.  wide  by  two 
cables  of  uniform  sectional  area  and  having  a  dip  of  10  ft.  Assuming  the 
load  on  the  platform  to  be  112  lbs.  per  square  foot,  find  the  greatest  pull  on 
the  cables,  their  sectional  area,  length,  and  weight.  (Safe  stress -8960  lbs. 
per  square  inch;  specific  weight  of  cable -480  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.)  Find- the 
depression  in  the  cables  due  to  an  increment  of  length  under  a  change  of  60^  F. 
from  the  mean  temperature.     (Coefficient  of  expansion  —  1 -5- 144,000.) 

Ans.  56,000 lbs.;  60,312  lbs.;  6.73  sq.  ins.;  102|ft.;  2302.65  lbs.;  .0802  ft. 

23.  In  a  suspension  bridge  (recently  blown  down)  each  cable  was  designed 
to  carry  a  total  load  of  84  tons  (including  its  own  weight).  The  distance 
between  the  piers  — 1270  ft.;  the  deflection  of  the  cable*' 91  ft.  Find  (a)  the 
length  of  the  cable;  (&)  the  pull  on  the  cable  at  the  piers  and  at  the  lowest 
point ;  (c)  the  amounts  by  which  these  pulls  are  changed  by  a  variation  of  40°  F. 
from  the  mean  temperature ;  (d)  the  tension  in  the  backstays,  assuming  them 
to  be  approximately  straight  and  inclined  to  the  vertical  at  the  angle  whose 
tangent  is  f . 

The  platform  was  hung  from  the  cables  by  means  of  480  suspenders  (240 
on  each  side).  Find  (e)  the  pull  on  each  suspender  and  (/)  the  total  length 
of  the  suspenders,  the  lowest  point  of  a  cable  being  14  ft.  above  the  platform. 

Ans.  (a)   1287.4  ft.;  (6)  146 A  and  152.4  tons;  (c)  1.5  and  1.45  tons; 

(d)  394.55  tons;  (c)  .35  ton;  (/)  10,565.6  ft. 
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24.  In  a  suspenaon  brid^  of  1600  ft.  span  the  platform  is  earned  1^ 
two  cables,  one  on  each  side.  The  bridge  weighs  }  ton  per  hneal  foot  of  span 
and  the  dip  is  one  thirteenth  of  the  span.  Find  the  greatest  and  least  polls 
on  a  cable.  If  the  cables  are  attached  to  saddles  or  rollers  on  the  top  of  piers 
50  ft.  hig^  and  the  backstays  are  anchored  at  50  ft.  from  the  foot  of  each  pier, 
^d  the  load  upon  the  piers  and  the  puU  on  the  anchorage. 

35.  find  the  length  of  the  cable  in  the  preceding  example,  and  also  find 
the  change  of  dip  corresponding  to  a  change  of  30^  C.  from  the  mean  tem- 
perature, the  coefEcient  of  linear  expansion  being  .000012  per  degree  centigrade. 

If  an  auxiliary  truss  4  ft.  deep  is  added,  find  the  intensity  of  flange  stress 
at  the  centre  developed  by  the  change  of  temperature. 

26.  The  cables  for  a  suspension  bridge  of  210  ft.  clear  span  are  suspended 
from  piers  which  are  25  ft.  and  4  ft.  respectively  above  the  lowest  point  of 
the  cables. 

The  top  of  the  lowest  pier  is  anchored  by  a  backstay  inclined  at  60°  to  the 
vertical,  while  the  higher  pier  is  anchored  by  a  backstay  inclined  at  45°  to  the 
vertical.  Determine  (a)  the  length  of  the  cable  between  the  piers,  (6)  the 
horizontal  pull  on  the  cable,  (c)  the  tensions  in  the  cable  at  the  tops  of  the 
piers  when  the  load  on  each  cable  is  half  a  ton  per  lineal  foot  of  span. 

27.  At  Boughton  a  suspension  bridge  of  143  ft.  span  and  12.3  ft.  dip 
failed  on  account  of  serious  oscillations  caused  by  the  marching  of  a  company 
of  soldiers  across  the  bridge.  The  anchorage  was  a  2-in.  bolt  at  ri^t  angles 
to  the  suspension  link  and  having  a  bearing  of  3^  ins.  The  estimated  wei^t 
of  the  soldiers  was  4.8  tons  (long),  and  this  combined  with  the  dead  weight  of 
the  bridge  produced  a  force  of  37.2  tons  on  each  anchor-bar.  Taking  18  tons 
as  th?  ultimate  tenacity  of  good  iron,  determine  the  factor  of  safety  and  the 
dead  weight  of  the  bridge.  Ans,  3;  47.8  tons. 

^28.  The  platform  of  a  suspension  bridge  of  150  ft.  span  is  suspended  from 
the  two  cables  by  88  vertical  rods  (44  on  each  side) ;  the  dip  of  the  cables  is 
15  ft.;  there  are  two  stiffening  trusses;  the  dead  weight  is  2240  lbs.  per  lineal 
foot,  of  which  one  half  is  divided  equally  between  the  two  piera.  Find  the 
stresses  at  the  middle  and  ends  of  the  cables  when  a  uniformly  distributed 
load  of  78,750  lbs.  covers  one  half  of  the  bridge.  Also  find  the  maximum 
shears  and  bending  moments  to  which  the  stiffening  trusses  are  subjected 
when  a  live  load  of  1050  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  crosses  the  bridge. 

Ans.  PuU  on  suspender -2803H  lbs.;  iff --^r- 154,218}  lbs. 

Max.  shear  on  each  truss  at  centre  and  due  to  78,750  Ibe.  «d843}  lbs. 

-that  due  to  1050  lbs.  per  lineal  foot. 
Max.  B.M.  due  to  78,750  lbs.  is  at  centre  of  loaded  and  unloaded 

halves  and-184,570TV  ft.-lbs. 
Abs.  max.  B.M.  due  to  1050  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  is  at  points  of  triaee- 

tion  and -218,750  ft.-lbs. 
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39.  Solve  the  preceding  example  when  the  trusses  are  hinged  at  the  centre. 
Am.  Pull  on  suspender «2803tt  lbs.;  ir--^r-154,218i  lbs. 

Max.  shear  due  to  78,750  lbs.  -*  9843i  lbs.  at  centre  of  span  and  at 
end  of  loaded  half  of  bridge;  max.  shears  due  to  1050  lbs.  per 
lineal  foot « 13,125,  5906i,  4921},  8305i%,  and  9843|  lbs.  at  ends 
of  the  half  truss  and  at  the  points  dividing  the  half  span  into  four 
equal  segments. 

Max.  B.M.  due  to  78,750  lbs.  is  at  centre  of  half  truss  and  « 184,570A 
ft.-lbs.  Max.  B.M.  due  to  1050  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  =  176,180ltf, 
221,4841,  and  153,808^  ft.-lbs.  at  points  dividing  the  half  truss 
into  four  equal  segments. 

30.  Determine  the  horizontal  and  pier  tensions  on  a  cable  suspended  from 
two  piers  150  ft.  and  70  ft.  above  the  ground  level,  and  carrying  a  horizontal 
platform  loaded  with  one  ton  per  lineal  foot.  The  distance  between  the  piers 
is  200  ft.  and  the  lowest  point  of  the  cable  is  60  ft.  above  the  ground  level. 
The  platform  is  carried  by  nineteen  suspenders  equally  spaced.  Find  the 
pull  upon  a  suspender  when  a  live  load  of  one  ton  per  lineal  foot  covers  one 
half  of  the  platform. 

31.  A  suspension  bridge  360  ft.  long  consists  of  a  central  span  of  160  ft. 
and  two  side  spans,  each  of  100  ft.  The  lowest  points  of  the  cable  are  in  the 
same  horizontal  plane,  70  ft.  above  mean  water  level,  30  ft.  below  the  summit 
of  the  abutments.  On  each  side  of  the  platform  there  are  two  cables  from 
which  the  platform  is  suspended  by  vertical  rods  10  ft.  apart.  The  bridge 
load  is  4000  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  of  span.  The  train  load  is  6000  lbs.  per  lineal 
foot  of  span.  When  the  train  load  covers  the  whole  of  the  centre  span,  find 
(a)  the  maximum  and  minimum  stresses  on  the  cables;  (6)  the  overturning 
moment  on  the  pier  at  the  mean  water  level.  When  the  train  load  covers 
the  bridge  between  the  lowest  points  of  the  centre  span  and  a  side  span,  find 
(c)  the  stress  on  a  suspender  in  each  span.  Assume  that  no  distortion  of  the 
cables  takes  place. 

Ans.  (a)  Centre  span,  fl^-266,666J  and  7=333,3331  lbs.;  side  span, 
JT- 106,666^  and  7-133,3331  lbs.;  (6)  16,000,000  ft.-lbs.;  (c)  cenJtre  span, 
17,500  lbs.;  side  span,  22,000  lbs. 

32.  An  island  divides  a  river  into  two  channels.  The  river  is  crossed  by 
a  suspension  bridge  of  two  spans,  the  one  of  216  ft.,  the  other  of  180  ft.  The 
lowest  points  of  the  cable  are  in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  36  ft.  below  the 
summit  of  the  pier  erected  on  the  island,  9  ft.  below  the  top  of  the  abutment 
at  the  end  of  the  180  ft.  span  and  4  ft.  below  the  top  of  the  abutment  at  the 
other  end  of  the  bridge.  There  are  four  cables  and  each  cable  is  to  carry  a  load 
of  1000  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  on  the  shorter  span  and  of  2000  lbs.  per  lineal  foot 
on  the  longer  span.  Find  (a)  the  cable  stresses  at  the  pier  and  abutments, 
{h)  the  horizontal  pull  upon  each  cable,  (c)  the  total  length  of  the  cable. 

The  pier  is  a  measured  prism  of  12  ft.  uniform  width,  60  ft.  high  and  weigh- 
ing 125  ft.  per  cubic  foot.  Find  {d)  the  proper  thickness  for  the  pier  at  the  top 
and  at  the  bottom,  taking  10,000  lbs.  per  square  foot  as  a  safe  load  and  assum* 
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ing  that  the  deviation  of  the  centre  of  pressure  from  the  middle  point  of  the 
base  is  not  to  exceed  4  ft. 

The  platform  is  provided  with  a  stiffening  truss,  the  vertical  suspenders 
being  12  ft.  apart.  If  the  dead  load  for  the  yivhole  truss  is  1000  lbs.  per  lineal 
foot  of  truss  and  if  one  half  of  each  span  is  covered  with  an  additional  load 
of  1000  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  of  truss,  find  (e)  the  stress  in  a  suspender  in  each 
span,  (6)  the  maximmn  B.M.  and  S.F.  on  the  truss  in  each  span,  (/)  the  total 
length  of  the  suspenders,  the  suspenders  at  the  centre  being  12  ft.  in  length. 

33.  A  bridge  444  ft.  long  consists  of  a  central  span  of  180  ft.  and  two  side 
spans  each  of  132  ft.;  each  side  of  the  platform  is  suspended  by  vertical  rods 
from  two  iron-wire  cables;  each  pair  of  cables  passes  over  two  masonry  abut- 
ments and  two  piers,  the  former  being  24  ft.  and  the  latter  39  ft.  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground;  the  lowest  point  of  the  cables  in  each  span  is  19  ft. 
above  the  ground  surface;  at  the  abutments  the  cables  are  connected  with 
straight  wrought-iron  chains,  by  means  of  which  they  are  attached  to  anchor- 
ages at  a  horizontal  distance  of  66  ft.  from  the  foot  of, each  abutment;  the  dead 
weight  of  the  bridge  is  3500  lbs.  per  lineal  foot,  and  the  bridge  is  covered  with 
a  proof  load  of  4500  lbs.  per  lineal  foot.  The  piers  are  wrought-iron  oscillating 
columns,  and  if  equilibrium  under  an  unequally  distributed  load  is  nudn- 
tained  by  connecting  the  heads  of  the  columns  with  each  other  and  with  the 
abutments  by  iron-wire  stays,  determine  the  proper  dimensions  of  the  stays, 
assuming  them  approximately  straight.  Assume  that  the  proof  load  coven 
(a)  a  side  span;   (6)  two  side  spans;   (c)  the  centre  span. 

Ana.  (a)  Pull  on  stays  in  centre  span  "840,050  lbs« 

(6)    **     "     "     *'      '*        "   -double  that  in  (a). 

(c)    ''     *'      •'     *'     side  span  -948,466  lbs. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

ARCHES  AND  ARCHED  RIBS. 

I.  Arches. — Fig.  881  represents  a  string  stretched  over  a  number  of 
smooth  pegs  and  carrying  certain  specified  loads,  oft,  be,  cd,  de.    Tak- 
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ing  ae  as  the  line  of  loads  and  0  as  the  pole  (Chapter  I)  in  Fig.  882, 
the  horizontal  component  of  the  tension  along  each  element  between 
consecutive  pegs  is  constant  and  equal  to  OH. 


Fig.  883.  Fio.  884. 

Invert  Fig.  881  and  assume  that  each  element  remains  rigid. 
The  several  forces  remain  the  same  in  magnitude  but  are  reversed  in 
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kind,  and  each  element  is  now  acted  upon  by  a  constant  horizontal 
thrust,  OH.  With  a  new  set  of  forces  the  frame  will  assume  a  new 
shape  and  there  will  be  a  ilew  constant  horizontal  thrust.  This  is 
a  general  property  and  the  rigid  portions  between  consecutive  pegs 
form  a  line  of  resistance.  Again,  KL  in  Fig.  885  is  the  closing  line 
of  the  funicular  polygon  for  a  number  of  given  vertical  loads  acting 


Fig.  885. 
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upon  the  beam  AB,  and  by  Chapter  I  the  B.M.  at  any  point  G  is 
^OHxDE,  where  OH  is  parallel  to  tlie  closing  Ime.  Taking  OH 
to  be  unity  and  inverting  the  funicular  polygon  so  that  the  closing 
line  is  horizontal,  it  becomes  the  actual  B.M.  diagram  for  the  loads 
in  question.    The  axis  AEB  of  an  arch.  Fig.  887,  rises  to  meet  the 


B.M.  diagram  aDb,  and  the  B.M.  on  the  arch,  as  distinguished  from 
that  on  the  horizontal  beam,  is  OHxDE.  The  following  is  a  simple 
general  proof  of  this  result: 

In  Fig.  887  AEB  is  the  axis  of  the  arch,  aDb  is  the  B.M.  curve, 
and  DEF  is  a  vertical  ordinate  at  any  point  E  of  the  axis. 

Let  H,V  he  respectively  the  horizontal  and  vertical  components 
of  the  reaction  at  A ; 
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Let  Mx  be  the  B.M.  at  E  of  the  vertical  load  on  the  arch  between 
A  and  F. 

Then  B.M.  at  E^VAF-HEF-Mx. 

But  O^V'AF-H'DF'-Mx. 

Therefore  B.M.  at  E = M = H  DE. 

Again,  let  the  normal  at  E  meet  the  B.M.  curve  in  L/  and  let  T 
be  the  thrust  along  the  axis  at  E.    Then 

T cos  DEiy--H=T^,  approxhnately, 

or  H  DE  =  f  D'E=M. 

The  great  difficulty  in  developing  the  analysis  of  the  arch  is  due  to 
the  uncertainty  as  to  the  true  positions  of  the  ends  of  the  B.M.  curve. 
If  it  is  possible  to  introduce  hinges  at  the  ends  of  the  arch  or  at  any 
other  point,  as,  e.g.,  its  centre,  the  B.M.  curve  must  pass  through 
such  points.  From  the  nature  of  the  construction  it  is  impracticable 
to  use  hinges  with  masonry  arches,  although  attempts  have  been 
made  to  provide  for  a  partial  rotation  by  introducing  flat  iron 
plates  at  the  skewbacks  and  at  the  key.  These  arches  necessarily 
belong  more  or  less  to  what  may  be  called  an  indeterminate  class. 


FiQ.  888. 


The  different  parts  of  an  arch  are  indicated  by  the  terms  in  Fig. 
888.  The  rise  of  the  arch  is  the  vertical  distance  between  the  spring- 
ing and  the  crown. 
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In  the  figure,  A5CZ>  represents  the  profile  of  an  arch.  The  under 
surface  AD  is  called  the  soffit  or  intrados.  The  upper  surface  BC 
is  sometimes  improperly  called  the  extrados.  The  highest  point  K 
of  the  soffit  is  the  croum  or  key  of  the  arch.  The  springings  or  skeu^ 
backs  are  the  surfaces  AB,  DC  from  which  the  arch  springs,  and  the 
haunches  are  the  portions  of  the  arch  about  half-way  between  the 
springings  and  the  crown.  Upon  each  of  the  arch  faces  stands  a 
spandrel  wall,  and  the  space  between  these  two  external  spandrels 
may  be  occupied  by  a  series  of  internal  spandrels  spaced  at  definite 
distances  apart,  or  may  be  filled  up  to  a  certain  level  with  masonry 
(i.e.,  backing)  and  above  that  with  ordinary  ballast  or  other  rough 
material  (i.e.,  filling). 

A  masonry  arch  consists  of  courses  of  wedge-shaped  blocks  with 
the  bed-joints  perpendicular,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  soffit.  The  blocks 
are  called  voussoirs-j  and  th^, voussoirs  at  the  crown  are  the  keystones 
of  the  arch. 

A  brick  arch  is  usually  built  in  a  number  of  rings. 

Consider  the  portion  of  the  arch  bounded  by  the  vertical  plane 
KE  at  the  key  and  by  the  plane  AB. 


Fig.  889. 

It  is  kept  in  equilibrium  by  the  reaction  R  at  KE,  the  reaction 
Ri  at  ABy  and  the  weight  Yi  of  the  portion  under  consideration 
and  its  superincumbent  load. 

Let  S  and  T  be  the  points  of  application  of  Ri  and  R  respec- 
tively. 

I^t  the  directions  of  Ri  and  R  intersect  in  a  point.  The  direc- 
tion of  Yi  must  also  pass  through  the  same  point. 

Taking  moments  about  S, 
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pi  and  yi  being  respectively  the  perpendicular  distances  of  the 
directions  of  R  and  Fi  from  S. 

Similarly,  the  portion  KECD  of  the  arch  gives  the  equation 

Y2  being  the  weight  to  which  it  is  subjected,  and  p2,  2/2  ^^^  perpen- 
dicular distances  of  the  directions  of  R  and  Y2  from  the  point  of 
application  V  of  the  reaction  at  the  plane  DC. 

If  the  arch  and  the  loading  are  sjonmetrical  with  respect  to  the 
plane  KE, 

5^i  =  ^2»    yi^y2y    and  therefore    Pi=P2- 

Hence  the  direction  of  R  will  be  horizontal,  which  might  have  been 
inferred  by  reason  of  the  symmetry. 

The  magnitudes  of  the  reactions  are  indeterminate,  as  the  posi- 
tions of  the  points  of  application  (5,  T,  V)  are  arbitrary,  and  can 
only  be  fixed  by  a  knowledge  of  the  law  of  the  variation  of  the  stress 
in  the  material  at  the  bounding  planes  AB,  KE. 

Suppose  the  arch  to  be  di^dded  into  a  number  of  elementary 
portions  ke',  k'ef'  .  .  .  (e.g.,  the  voussoirs  of  a  masonry  arch)  by  a 
series  of  joints  ke,  fcV  .  .  . 
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Fig.  891. 


Let  W\j  W2y  ...  be  the  loads  directly  supported  by  the  several 
portions.  These  loads  generally  consist  of  the  weight  of  a  portion 
(e.g.,  kef)'\-ihe  weight  of  the  superincumbent  mass 4- the  load  upon 
the  overlying  roadway;  the  lines  of  action  of  the  loads  are,  therefore/ 
nearly  alwajrs  vertical. 

Each  elementary  portion  may  be  considered  as  acted  upon  and 
kept  in  equilibrium  by  three  forces,  viz.,  the  external  load  and  the 
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pressures  at  the  joints.  If  the  pressure  and  its  point  of  application 
at  any  given  joint  have  been  determined,  the  pressures  and  the 
corresponding  points  of  application  at  the  other  joints  may  also  be 
found. 

For,  let  1234  ...  be  the  line  of  loads,  so  that  12=1^1,  23  = 

Tf  2,  .  .  . 

Assume  that  the  pressure  P  and  its  point  of  application  r  at  any 
given  joint  ke  are  known. 

Draw  01  to  represent  P  in  direction  and  magnitude. 

Then  02  evidently  represents  the  resultant  of  P  and  Wi  in  direc- 
tion and  magnitude,  and  this  resultant  must  be  equal  and  opposite 
to  the  pressure  Pi  at  the  joint  kfef. 

Hence  a  line  n^n  drawn  through  n,  the  intersection  of  P  and  Wi, 
parallel  to  02,  is  the  direction  of  the  pressure  Pi,  and  intersects 
k'ef  in  the  point  of  application  /  of  Pi. 

Again  03  represents  the  resultant  of  Pi  and  W2  in  direction  and 
magnitude,  and  this  resultant  must  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the 
pressure  P2  at  the  joint  A;'V. 

The  line  n' V  drawn  through  Yi',  the  intersection  of  Pi  and  W2, 
parallel  to  03,  is  the  direction  of  the  pressure  P2  and  intersects  Ar"c" 
in  the  point  of  application  r"  of  P2. 

Proceeding  in  this  manner,  a  series  of  points  of  application  or 
centres  of  resistance  /,  r",  /",  .  .  .  may  be  found,  the  corresponding 
pressures  being  represented  by  02,  03,  04,  .  .  . 

The  polygon  of  pressures  formed  by  the  lines  of  action  of  P,  Pi, 
P2,  ...  is  termed  an  equilibrated  polygon,  and  is  a  funicular  polygon 
of  the  loads  upon  the  several  .portions. 

The  polygon  formed  by  joining  the  points  r,  /,  r",  .  .  .  suc- 
cessively, is  called  the  line  of  resistance. 

In  the  limit,  when  the  joints  are  supposed  indefinitely  near,  ' 
these  polygons  become  curves,  the  curve  in  the  case  of  the  equili- 
brated polygon  being  known  as  a  linear  arch. 

The  two  curves  may,  without  sensible  error,  be  supposed  identical, 
and  they  will  exactly  coincide  if  the  joints  (of  course  imaginary  in 
such  a  case)  are  made  parallel  to  the  lines  of  action  of  the  external 
loads.    This  may  be  easily  proved  as  follows: 

Let  the  figure  represent  a  portion  of  an  arch  bounded  by  the  jcrints 
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(imaginary)  KE,  MN  parallel  to  the  lines  of  action  of  the  external  loads,  which 
will  be  assumed  vertical. 

Reduce  the  superincumbent  loads  to  an  equivalent  mass  of  arch  material. 

Let  h,  e.g.,  be  the  depth  of  material  of  specific  weight  tO|y  overlying  the 
arch  at  any  given  point,  and  let  Q  be  the  load  per  unit  of  area  of  roadway. 

Also,  let  w  be  the  specific  weight  of  the 
arch  material. 

Then  2,  the  equivalent  depth,  is  given 

by 

If  the  value  of  x  is  determined  at 
different  points  along  the  arch,  a  profile 
en  may  be  obtained  defining  a  mass  ENne 
of  arch  material  which  may  be  substituted 
for  the  superincumbent  load.  Denote  the 
weight  of  the  mass  MKen  by  W, 

Let  the  pressure  P  and  its  point  of  application  0  at  the  joint  KE  be  given. 

Take  0  as  the  origin,  the  line  OA  in  the  direction  of  P  as  the  axis  of  x,  and 
the  vertical  through  0  as  the  axis  of  y,  and  let  0  be  the  angle  between  the  two 
axes. 

Let  the  lines  of  action  of  P  and  W  intersect  in  G,  The  line  of  action  of 
their  resultant  will  intersect  MN  in  the  centre  of  resistance  Oi. 

Let  X,  F  be  the  co-ordinates  of  Of 

Let  z  be  the  depth  of  an  elementary  slice  of  thickness  dx,  parallel  to  OK 
at  any  abscissa  x.    Its  weight »  wzdx  sin  0, 


Then 


W'OG^Jq  wzdx  sin  d'X^WiX -AG). 


P     AG     AG 
But  ^'^Tn'^'Y^y  ^^^^e  the  triangle  AGOi  is  evidently  a  triangle  of  forces 

for  the  forces  acting  upon  the  mass  under  consideration. 

Also,  ^^Jo  to«^sitt^* 

JfiX  p  ^x 

\    \BZxdxs\xiB^WX-W^Y--X}^  wzaiaOdx-PY. 

This  is  the  equation  to  the  line  of  resistance. 
Taking  the  differential  of  this  equation, 

wz'X  sin  ddX^Xwz'  sin  OdX+WdX-PdY, 

z^  being  the  depth  corresponding  to  the  abscissa  X. 

^     ^  dY    W    AOx    sin  AGOx    ^      Ar^    t  ^    f^ 

Therefore  ^^-p-J^Q-^^^Jo^-^^^^^^-^^ 
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Thus  the  tangents  to  the  curve  of  pressures  and  to  the  curve  of  centals  of 
pressure  at  any  given  point  coincide,  and  the  curves  must  also  coincide. 

2.  Conditions  of  Equilibrium. — ^Let  the  Fig.  893  represent  a  fior- 
tion  of  an  arch  of  thickness,  unity,  between  any  two  bed-joints  {real 
or  imaginary)  MNj  PQ. 

Let  TF  be  its  weight  together  with  that  of  the  superincumbent 
load.    Let  the  direction  of  the  reaction  R'  at  the  joint  MN  intersect 

MN  in  m  and  the  direction  of  W  in  n. 
"  ^j^'  For  equilibrium,  the  reaction  R"  at 
the  joint  PQ  must  also  pass  through  n. 
Let  its  direction  intersect  PQ  in  O. 
In  order  that  the  equilibrium  may  be 
stable,  three  conditions  must  be  ful- 
filled, viz.: 
Fig.  893.  First  The  point  0  mitst  lie  between 

P  and  Q,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
tendency  to  turn  about  the  edges  P  and  Q. 

Second.  There  must  be  no  sliding  along  PQ,  and  therefore  the 
angle  between  the  direction  of  R"  and  the  normal  to  PQ  must  not 
exceed  the  angle  of  friction  of  the  material  of  which  the  arch  is  com- 
posed. 

{N,B, — The  angle  of  friction  for  stone  upon  stone  is  about  30®.) 

TJiird.  The  maximum  intensity  of  stress  at  any  point  in  PQ  must 
not  exceed  the  safe  resistance  of  the  material. 

Further,  the  stress  should  not  change  in  character,  in  the  case 
of  masonry  and  brick  arches,  but  should  be  a  compression  at  every 
point,  as  these  materials  are  not  suited  to  withstand  tensile  forces. 

The  best  position  for  0  would  be  the  middle  point  of  PQ,  as  the 
pressure  would  then  be  imiformly  distributed  over  the  area  PQ, 
It  is,  however,  impracticable  to  insure  such  a  distribution,  and  it 
has  been  sometimes  assumed  that  the  stress  varies  uniformly. 

With  this  assumption,  let  N  be  the  normal  component  of  ft". 
.  Let  /  be  the  maximmn  compressive  stress,  i.e.,  the  stress  at  the 
most  compressed  edge,  e.g.,  P. 

Let  OS  =  qPQy  S  being  the  middle  point  of  PQ,  and  q  a  coeffi- 
cient whose  value  is  to  be  determined. 
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PO 
Then  if  P0<^, 


PQ 


if  P0>  3, 

^^     1+69' 

PQ 
and  in  the  limit  when  P0=-»-,  i.e.,  when  the  intensity  of  stress 

varies  uniformly  from  /  at  P  to  nil  at  Q, 

3=J    and    Ar=^. 

(See  Art.  12,  Chap.  V.) 

Similarly,  if  Q  is  the  most  compressed  edge,  the  limiting  position 
of  0,  the  centre  of  resistance  or  pressure,  is  at  a  point  Cf  defined  by 

Hence,  as  there  should  be  no  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  joints 

PQ 
to  open  at  either  edge,  it  is  inferred  that  PO  or  QO'  should  be  >  -^, 

i.e.,  that  the  point  0  should  lie  within  the  middle  third  of  the  joint. 
Experience,  however,  shows  that  the  "middle-third'*  theory 
cannot  be  accepted  as  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  arch  stability, 
and  that  its  chief  use  is  to  indicate  the  proper  dimensions  of  the  abut- 
ments. Joint  cracks  are  to  be  found  in  more  than  90  per  cent  of 
the  arches  actually  constructed,  and  cases  may  be  instanced  in  which 
the  joints  have  opened  so  widely  that  the  whole  of  the  thrust  is 
transmitted  through  the  edges.  In  Telford's  masonry  arch  over 
the  Severn,  of  150  ft.  span.  Baker  discovered  that  there  had  been 
a  settlement  (15  ins.)  sufficient  to  induce  a  slight  reverse  curvature 
at  the  crown  of  the  soffit.  Again,  the  position  of  the  centre  of  pres- 
sure at  a  joint  is  indeterminate,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  as 
well  as  useless  to  make  any  calculations  as  to  the  maximum  intensity 
of  stress  due  to  the  pressure  at  the  joint.    What  seems  to  happen 
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in  practice  is,  that  the  straining  at  the  joints  generally  exceeds  the 
limit  of  elasticity,  and  that  the  pressure  is  uniformly  distributed 
for  a  certain  distance  on  each  side  of  the  curve  of  pressures.  Thus, 
the  proper  dimensions  of  a  stable  arch  are  usually  determined  by 
empirical  rules  which  have  been  deduced  as  the  results  of  experience. 
For  example,  Baker  makes  the  following  statement: 

Let  T  be  the  thrust  in  tons  or  pounds  per  lineal  foot  of  width  of 
arch. 

Let  /  be  the  safe  working  stress  in  tons  or  pounds  per  square 
foot. 

An  arch  will  be  stable  if  an  ideal  arch,  with  its  boimding  surfaces 

1  T 
at  a  minimum  distance  of  ^-r  from  the  curve  of  pressures,  can  be 

traced  so  as  to  lie  within  the  actual  arch.  An  advance  would  be 
made  towards  a  more  correct  theory  if  it  were  possible  to  introduce 
into  the  question  the  elasticity  and  compressibility  of  the  materials 
of  construction.  These  elements,  however,  vary  between  such  wide 
limits  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  stresses  derivable 
from  their  values. 

Joint  of  Rupture. — As  already  shown,  the  B.M.  at  any  point  in 
the  axis  of  an  arch  is  HDE,  H  being  the  horizontal  thrust  and  DE 
the  vertical  intercept  at  the  point  between  the  axis  and  the  B.M- 
curve.  For  a  constant  B.M.,  H  diminishes  as  DE  increases,  and 
for  a  minimum  thrust  the  B.M.  curve  should  be  as  high  as  possible, 
consistent,  of  course,  with  stability.  It  is  evident  that  in  a  masonry 
or  brick  arch  the  line  of  resistance  should  fall  within  the  thickness 
of  the  arch,  or  failwe  may  occur  by  the  opening  of  the  joints,  as  in 
Fig.  894.    To  avoid  such  a  result  it  is  a  coriamon  practice  to  requireL 
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that  the  line  of  resistance  shall  fall  within  the  middle  third  of  the 
thickness  of  the  arch,  with  the  object  also  of  insuring  that  the  stress 
at  every  point  shall  be  a  compression.    Thus,  for  a  minimum  thrust 
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the  line  of  resistance  should  take  a  position  nr  where  the  centre  of 
resistance  r  is  as  high  as  possible  consistent  with  stability,  coinciding, 
for  example,  with  the  upper  end  of  the  middle  third  of  the  depth  of 
the  arch.  The  point  n  should  not  fall  below  the  lower  end  of  the 
middle  third  of  the  arch  thickness  at  the  skew-back. 

In  general,  let  12, 34  be  the  bound- 
ing surfaces  between  which  the  curve 
of  pressures  must  lie  and  let  4  be  the 
centre  of  resistance  at  the  crown.  A 
series  of  curves  of  pressure  may  be  ^    Fio  896 

drawn  for  the  same  given  load,  but 
with  different  values  of  the  horizontal  thrust  h. 

Let  4xy  be  that  particular  curve  which  for  a  value  H  of  the  hori- 
zontal thrust  is  tangent  to  the  surface  12  at  x;  the  joint  at  x  is  called 
the  joint  of  rupture. 

The  position  of  this  joint  in  any  ^ven  arch  may  be  tentatively 
f oimd  as  follows : 

Let  J  be  any  joint  in  the  smface  12. 

Let  W  be  the  weight  upon  the  arch  between  /  and  1. 

Let  X  be  the  horizontal  distance  between  J  and  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  W. 

Let  Y  be  the  vertical  distance  between  /  and  4. 

It  will  also  be  assumed  that  the  thrust  at  4  is  horizontal. 

If  the  curve  of  pressure  is  now  supposed  to  pass  through  J,  the 
corresponding  value  of  the  horizontal  thrust  h  is  given  by 

hY^WX. 

By  means  of  this  equation,  values  of  h  may  be  calculated  for  a 
number  of  joints  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  haimch,  and  the  greatest 
of  these  values  will  be  the  horizontal  thrust  H  for  the  joint  x.  This 
is  evident,  as  the  curve  of  pressure  for  a  smaller  value  of  h  must 
necessarily  fall  below  4xy. 

When  tins  happens,  the  joints  will  tend  to  open  at  the  lower 
edge  of  the  joint  14  and  at  the  upper  edges  of  the  joints  at  x  and 
23,  so  that  the  arch  may  sink  at  the  crown  and  spread,  unless  the 
abutments  and  the  lower  portions  of  the  arch  are  massive  enough 
to  coimteract  this  tendency. 


1 
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If  the  curve  of  pressure  fall  above  4xy  an  amount  of  backing 
suflBcient  to  transmit  the  thrust  to  the  abutments  must  be  provided. 
The  same  result  may  be  attained  by  a  imiform  increase  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  arch  ring,  or  by  a  gradual  increase  from  the  crown  to 
the  abutments. 

For  example,  the  upper  surface  (extrados)  of  the  ring  for  an  arch  with  a 
semicircular  soffit  AKB,  having  its  centre  at  0,  may  be  delineated  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

Let  X  define  the  joint  of  rupture  in  the 
soffit. 

The  angle  AOx  is  approximately  30^  for 
a  semicircular  soffit  and  45^  for  an  elliptical 
soffit.    In  the  present  case  take  -AOx  =-30**, 
and  in  Ox  produced  take  xx''^2xKD,  KD 
^^   ^^'^'  being  the  thickness  at  the  crown. 

The  arc  Dx'  of  a  circle  struck  from  a  centre  in  DO  produced  may  be  taken 
as  a  part  of  the  upper  boundary  of  the  ring,  and  the  remainder  may  be  com- 
pleted by  the  tangent  at  x'  to  the  arc  Dx'. 

Minimum  Thickness  of  Abutment, — Let  T  be  the  resultant  thrust  at  the 
horizontal  joint  BC  of  a  rectangular  abutment  ABCD, 
Let  t/  be  the  distance  of  its  point  of  application  from  B, 
Let  H  and  V  be  the  horizontal  and  vertical  components 
of  T, 

Let  w  be  the  specific  weight  of  the  material  in  the  abut- 
ment. 

Let  h  be  the  height  AB  of  the  abutment. 

Let  t  be  the  width  AD  of  the  abutment. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  tendency  to  twtn  about 

the  toe  JD,  the  moment  of  the  weight  of  the  abutment  with 

respect  to  D  plus  the  moment  of  V  with  respect  to  D  must 

be  greater  than  the  moment  of  H  with  respect  to  D.    Or, 

wht^-{-V(t-y)>Hh, 


or 


wh    '^  w      wk       w^h^' 


This  relation  must  hold  good  whatever  the  height  of  the  abutment  may 
be;  and  if  h  is  made  equal  to  oo, 


t> 


2H 


which  defines  a  minimum  limit  for  the  thickness  of  the  abutment. 
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3.  Empirical  Formulae. — ^In  practice  the  thickness  t  at  the  crown 
is  often  found  in  terms  of  s,  the  span,  or  in  terms  of  p,  the  radius 
of  curvature  at  the  crown,  from  the  formula 

t^Vs,    or    t=^Vcp, 

t,  s,  and  p  being  all  in  feet,  and  c  being  a  constant. 

According  to  Dupuit,  ^^.SGVTfor'a  full  arch; 

<= .27Vs'for  a  segmental  arch. 


According  to  Rankine,  ^V.12p  for  a  single  arch; 

t^\/.np  for  an  arch  of  a  series. 

Ex.  1.  A  masonry  arch  of  90  ft,  span  and  30  ft,  rise,  vnth  a  parabolic  itdrados 
and  a  horizontal  exirados,  springs  from  abutments  with  vertical  faces  and  10  ft. 
thick,  the  oittside  faces  being  carried  up  to  meet  the  extrados.  The  depth  of  the 
keystone  is  3  ft.  The  centre  of  resistance  at  the  springing  is  the  middle  of  the 
joint,  and  at  the  crown  12  ins.  below  f.n 

the  extrados.    The  specific  weight  of  F        ^  IT'T ^ 1^ 

the  masonry  may  be  taken  at  150 lbs.'  h*"~~t-j'R-f ^nt'T"**^ 

per  cubic  foot.  Determine  (a)  the 
resultant  pressure  in  the  vertical  joint 
at  the  crown;  (b)  the  resultant  pres- 
sure in  the  horizontal  joint  at  the 
springing;  (c)  the  maximum  stress 
in  the  vertical  joint  aligning  unth  the 
inside  of  an  abutment.  ^ 

Let  Z,  F  be  the  vertical  and  p^^   gg^ 

horizontal    distances,    respectively, 

from  the  point  C,  of  the  C.  of  G.  of  portion  of  the  structure  bounded  by  the 
surfaces  CO,  CE,  EF,  FA,  and  AO.    Then 

y(45X3+33Xl0+iX30X45)-yX915 

-45X3X224+33Xl0x50+iX30X45x33J 
and  X(4X53+33X10+iX30X45)-ZX915 

-45X3Xli+33X10Xl6i+iX30X  45X12. 
Therefore  y-3r-95    and    Z-12'08. 
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The  weight  W  of  the  portion  under  consideration «» 915x150 

-137,250  lbs. 

The  resultant  force  R  at  the  centre  of  resistance  S,  the  middle  point  of 
the  horizontal  plane  AF,  passes  through  the  point  of  intersection  K  of  the 
line  of  action  of  W  and  of  the  horizontal  thrust  H  at  the  centre  of  resistance 
T,  CO  being  the  key  line  and  CT  »  iCO  - 1  ft.  The  triangle  KLS  is  therefore 
a  triangle  of  forces  and  if  0  is  the  angle  KSL, 

SL     50-37.95 
cot  ^'^JFj  "■         qo         ='.o7oo. 


Therefore 
Hence 


^-69° -22     and    cosec  ^-1.069. 
H  -  TT^  « 137,250  cot  6  -  51,689  lbs. 


and 


.SK 


T  -  TF^  - 137,250  cosec  B  - 146,721  lbs. 


A^iin  let  vfy^  be  the  vertical  and  horizontal  distances  of  ff^  the  C.  of  G. 

of  the  portion  between  AB  and  CO^  from  C. 
Then 

y'(45x3+iX30X45)-2/'x585-45x3x22J 
+jX30X45X33f- 18,225 

and         »'X585-45X3Xli+JX30X45X12 

-5602}. 

Therefore    y'-3l7i    and*  aZ-yJI. 

Also  w\  the  weight  of  ABCO 

-585x150-87.750  lbs. 


The  resultant  of  H  and  W  acts  along  K'N  and  must  be  equal  and  opposite 
to  the  resultant  pressure  R'  upon  the  face  AB,  so  that  iV  is  the  centre  of  resis- 
tances in  this  plane.  Thus  K'NL'  is  a  triangle  of  forces  and  if  a  is  the  angle 
K'NU, 

^      51689       -.»«.«         ,  ^,^  ^..m 

cot  tt-^^-  i>i<;>7oi  --3523    and    a-70**35'. 


Hence 


W     146721 ■ 
R'^^W  coeec  a-93,042  lbs. 


If  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  varies  from  a  maTimnm  /  at  A  to  fiiZ  at  B, 
then 

/-^^-^X51,689-3133  lbs./8q.  ft. 
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4.  Hoseley's  Principle. — If  the  forces,  which  act  upon  or  within 
a  body  or  structure,  are  in  eqiliubrium  they  may  be  classified  as 
active  and  passive  forces,  standing  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect.  The  passive  forces  are  then  the  lecist  which  are 
capable  of  balancing  the  active  forces  consistently  with  the  physical 
condition  of  the  body  or  structure. 

For  the  passive  forces  are  due  to  the  application  of  the  active 
forces  to  the  structure  and  do  not  increase  after  they  have  balanced 
the  active  forces.  They  will,  consequently,  not  increase  beyond  the 
smallest  amount  capable  of  balancing  the  active  forces.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  concluded  that  as  the  force  which  one  member  of  a 
structure  exerts  on  another  is  a  minimum  with  any  pven  specified 
loading,  then  the  horizontal  component  of  the  thrust  in  the  arch 
ring  must  be  a  minimum  with  that  loading,  and  hence  the 
line  of  resistance  will  be  that  which,  consistent  with  stability,  gives 
the  horizontal  component  a  minimum  value. 

To  draw  a  force  polygon  through  any  three  points  K,  L,  and  M. 


Fio.  901. 


Fio.  902. 


jPtr«^.  Draw  any  force  polygon  with  a  closing-line  km,  0  being 
the  pole  and  OJ  parallel  to  km. 

Second.  Draw  J(y  parallel  to  KM  and  with  pole  O'  draw  a  new 

polygon  which  will  pass  through  a  point  P.     It  will  not  in  general 

pass  through  L,  but  will  be  above  or  below  this  point.    If  above, 

PN 
increase  the  polar  distance  in  the  proportion  of  fW'  ^^^  ^^^  ^ 
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new  pole  0"  at  the  proper  horizontal  distance  from  the  line  of  loads, 
along  the  line  JCy. 

Of  course  it  is  only  necessary  to  draw  the  first  trial  polygon. 

5.  Fuller's  Method.— The  following  is  the  Fuller  method  of 
drawing  the  line  of  least  resistance  for  an  unsymmetrically  loaded 
arch: 

Let  Wi,  W2,  .  .  .TTq  be  the  loads  on  the  several  voussoirs.  Draw 
the  load-line  and  also  the  corresponding  funicular  polygon  Jklmno. 


^i  4  vt,  i/^  vt* 
Fig.  904.  Fig.  903. 


From  the  point  0  draw  any  line  oZ  intersecting  the  base-line  in  Z. 
Let  horizontal  lines  through  k,  I,  m  .  ,  .  intersect  the  line  oZ,  and 
from  the  points  of  intersection  drop  the  verticals  I,  II,  III  .  .  . 

From  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  lines  of  action  of  Wi,  W2,  TTs 
.  .  .  with  the  upper  ajid  lower  boundaries  of  the  middle  third,  draw 
horizontals  intersecting  the  corresponding  verticals  I,  II,  III,  etc. 

Join  the  points  so  obtained  and  complete  the  irregular  figure 
WXYZ.  Within  the  area  WXYZ  select  a  straight  line  xZ'  contain- 
ing the  smallest  possible  angle  at  x — ^and  contained  wholly  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  area  WXYZ. 

The  straight  line  xZ'  bears  the  same  relations  to  the  polygon 
required  to  be  drawn  within  the  central  third  of  the  arch  ring  as 
the  straight  line  oZ  does  to  the  polygon  Jklmno, 

From  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  line  Z'x  with  the  verticals 
I,  II,  etc.,  draw  horizontal  lines  intersecting  the  lines  of  action  of 
Wi,  W2,  Ws  .  .  .  By  joining  the  points  thus  obtained,  the  required 
polygon  lying  within  the  central  third  of  the  arch  ring  is  drawn. 
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A  second  force  diagram  may  now  be  drawn  from  the  polygon 
last  obtained,  giving  a  polar  distance  H  equal  to  the  minimum  hori- 
zontal thrust  of  the  arch  required  to  meet  all  the  conditions. 

If  it  is  not  foimd  possible  to  draw  any  straight  line  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  area  WXYZ  intersecting  the  middle  third  line 
at  Xj  the  depth  of  the  arch  ring  must  be  increased  until  this  con- 
dition is  satisfied. 

The  above  method  is  of  course  equally  applicable  to  an  arch 
with  a  symmetrical  load,  and  it  avoids  the  necessity  of  drawing 
repeated  trial  lines  of  least  resistance,  which  is  very  tedious. 

6.  Examples  of  Linear  Arches  or  Curves  of  Resistance. — Linear 
Arch  in  the  Form  of  a  Catenary,    If  the  cable  in  Art.  4,  Chap.  XI, 
Case  A,  is  inverted  and  stiffened  so  as  to 
resist  distortion,  a  linear  arch  is  obtained  n. 
suitable  for  a  real  arch  which  has  to  sup- 
port a  load  distributed  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  weight  upon  any  portion  AP  Ls 
proportional  to  the  length  of  AP,  and  is, 
in  fact  =  ps,  the  area  OAPN  being  ms. 

Thus,  -a  lamina  of  thickness  imity  ajid 
specific  weight  w,  boimded  by  the  curve  AP,  the  directrix  ON,  and 
the  verticals  AO,  PN,  weighs  vmis,  and  may  be  taken  to  represent 
the  load  upon  the  arch  if  wms  =  ps,  i.e.,  if  wm==p,  i.e.,  if  the  weight 
of  m  units  of  the  lamina  is  w. 

The  horizontal  thrust  at  the  cTOvm^H  =  vmi^wp,  the  radius  of 
curvature  (p)  at  the  crown  being  equal  to  m. 

A  disadvantage  attached  to  a  linear  arch  in  the  form  of  a  catenary 
lies  in  the  fact  that  only  one  catenary  can  pass  through  two  given 
points,  while,  in  practice,  it  is  often  necessary  that  an  arch  shall 
pass  through  three  points  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
given  rise  and  span.  This  difficulty  may  be  obviated  by  the  use 
of  the  transformed  catenary. 

Upon  the  lamina  PAPNN  as  base  erect  a  solid,  with  its  horizontal 
sections  all  the  same,  and,  for  simplicity,  with  its  generating  line 
perpendicular  to  the  base. 

Cut  this  solid  by  a  plane  through  NN  inclined  at  any  required 
angle  to  the  base.  The  intersection  of  the  plane  and  solid  will  define 
a  transfanned  catenary  P'A^P',  or  a  new  linear  arch,  and  the  shape 
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of  a  new  lamina  P'A'P'NN,  under  which  the  arch  will  be  balanced. 
This  is  evident,  as  the  new  arch  and  lamina  are  merely  parallel  pro- 
jections of  the  original. 

The  projections  of  horizontal  lines  will  remain  the  same  in  length. 
The  projection  of  the  vertical  lines  will  be  c  times  the  length 
of  the  lines  from  which  they  are  projected,  c  being  the 
secant  of  the  angle  d  made  by  the  cutting-plane  with 
the  base.    Thus 


Fig.  906.  c-sec  ^-  qj^-  j^p' 

Let  X,  y  be  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  P'  of  the  transformed 
catenary; 
"   a:,  ^  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  corresponding  point  P  in  the 

catenary  proper; 
"   A'0=M(>m). 
Then 

Y    FN AV    M 

y'  PN  ^^^  AO  "m ^^^ 

The  equation  to  the  catenary  proper  is 
Therefore  Y=yfe«4-e"«j, '^    .    (3) 


••; (2) 


which  IS  the  equation  to  the  transformed  catenary. 

With  this  form  of  linear  arch  the  depths  M  over  the  crown  and 
Y  over  the  springings,  for  a  span  2x,  may  be  assumed,  and  the  cor- 
responding value  of  m  determined  from  eq.  (3),  which  may  be  more 
conveniently  written  in  the  form 

^-iog.{|±s/^-i}.  .   :  :  :  :  :   (4) 

The  slope  t'  at  P*  is  pven  by 

^     .,    dY    M/s.     -i\    Kf 
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8  being  the  length  AP  of  the  catenary  proper,  corresponding  to  the 
length  A'P^  of  the  transformed  catenary. 

The  area  0il'P'iV«y]Vdx=^(e^-6~«)-M8. 

The  tangents  at  P  and  P'  necessarily  intersect  in  the  point  T, 
and  FTN,  PTN  are  triangles  of  forces  for  the  portion  AP'  and  AP, 
respectively. 

Let  -ff',  H  be  the  horizontal  thrusts  at  A'  and  A,  respectively. 

P'j  P  ''     "  weights  upon  A'P  and  AP,  respectively. 
R'        ''    ''  tangential  thrust  at  F. 


Then 


P' jiV^fiOA'P'N    Ms    M 
P      axesiOAPN     ms     m' 


M      M 
and  therefore  P' = — P = — vmis = wMs. 

m       7n 


Also,  H'-F  cot  i'=i£?Mjjjjj-=wm2  =  H, 


Ws" 


and  R'=/r'seci'=tm2\ll-| T-^wVm^+lPs^ 


The  radius  of  curvature  fl  at  the  crown =-77.    Therefore 

and  the  radius  of  the  "catenary  proper"  is  M  times  the  radius  of 
the  transformed  catenary. 

The  term  "equilibrated  arch"  has  generally  been  applied  to  a 
linear  arch  with  a  horizontal  extrados. 

Ex.  2.  Determine  the  transformed  catenary  for  an  arch  of  30  ft,  span  and 
22\  ft  rise,  the  height  of  masonry  over  the  crovm  being  13^  ft.;  weight  of  the  masonry 
— 125  Um.  per  cubic  foot.  Also  find  the  thrust  at  the  springing  and  the  curvature 
at  the  ero^im  and  the  springing. 
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r-22i+13i-36';    Jif-lSi';    ~-loga(|+J(|y-l) -1.6309; 

16  _IS 

therefore    m- 9.1637,    e»»- 5.1387    and    e    «-.1946. 


Hence 


«- AP-5^^(5.0387-.1946)  -22'.653. 


Also 

^'-W7m>-125(69.1637)»-10,497  lbs; 
ie' -^' sec  i'- 39,653  lbs. 

Atthe crown    /  — t^— 6i22  ft. 


Fig.  907. 


Hence  at  the  springing 

dY    6|X  4.9441 
dz "     9.1637 


-3.641R 


>(?)■• 


13.263, 


and 


d^Y    6}  X  5.3333 
dx^  "  (9.1637)»  ■ 


.4287. 


Therefore  at  the  springing, 


(6)  Linear  Arch  in  the  Form  of  a  Parabola. — Suppose  that  the  cable  in 
Art.  4,  Chap.  XI,  Case  C,  is  exactly  inverted,  and  that  it  is  stiffened  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  resist  distortion.  Suppose  also  that  the  load  still  remains 
a  uniformly  distributed  weight  of  intensity  w  per  horizontal  unit  of  length. 
A  thrust  will  now  be  developed  at  every  point  of  the  inverted  cable  equal  to 
the  tension  at  the  corresponding  point  of  the  original  cable.  Thus  the  inverted 
parabola  is  a  linear  arch  suitable  for  a  real  arch  which  has  to  support  a  load 
of  intensity  w  per  horizontal  unit  of  lehgth. 

The  horizontal  thrust  at  the  crown— iT—tr/Vy 

p  being  the  radius  of  curvature  at  the  crown. 


i 
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(c)  Circular   and  Elliptic  Linear  Arches. — A  linear   arch  which  has  to 
support  an  external  normal  pressure  of  uniform  intensity  should  be  circular. 

Consider  an  indefinitely  small  element 
CDy  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  approx- 
imately strai^t. 

Let  the  direction  of  the  resultant  pressure 
upon  CD,  viz.,  p-CD,  make  an  angle  6  with 
OB. 

Let  CEj  DE  be  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
projections  of  CD.  Pio.  908. 

The  angle  DCE^O. 

The  horizontal  component  of  p-CD^p-CDcoa  O^p-CE. 

This  is  distributed  over  the  vertical  projection  CE^  and  the  horizontal 
intensity  of  pressure =p-Ci^-fC^«- p. 

Similarly,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  vertical  intensity  of  pressure— p. 

Thus,  at  any  point  of  the  arch, 
the  horizontal  intensity  of  pressure— vertical  intensity— normal  intensity— p. 

Again,  the  total  horizontal  pressure  on  one  half  of  the  arch 

-  I(p'CE)  ^pI(CE)  --pr-'H, 
and  the  total  vertical  pressure  on  one  half  of  the  arch 


^l\p'DE)^pI{DE)^pr'-'P. 

Hence  at  any  point  of  the  arch  the  tangential  thrust -^pr. 

Next,  upon  the  semicircle  as  base  erect  a  semi-cylinder.  Cut  the  latter 
by  an  inclined  plane  drawn  through  a  line  in  the  plane  of  the  base  parallel  to 
OA.    The  intersection  of  the  cutting-plane  and  the  semi-cylinder  is  the  semi- 


ellipse  B'AB'f  in  which  t^  vertical  lines  are  unchanged  in  length,  while  the 
lengths  of  the  horizontal  lines  are  c  times  the  lengths  of  the  corresponding  lines 
in  the  semicircle,  c  being  the  secant  of  the  angle  made  by  cutting-plane  with  the 
base.  A  semi-elliptic  arch  is  thus  obtained,  and  the  forces  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected are  parallel  projections  of  the  forces  acting  upon  the  semicircular  arch. 

These  new  forces  are  in  equilibrium. 

Let  P'— the  total  vertical  pressure  upon  one  half  of  the  arch; 
fT'— the  total  horizontal  pressure  upon  one  half  of  the  arch; 
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P' 
p'y  «  vertical  intensity  of  pressure  "gg>  J 

H' 
pi— horizontal  intensity  of  pressure—^. 

Tben  P'^p^H^pr; (1) 

^^    OB'     cOB      cr      c' ^^^ 

W^cH^cP^cP') (3) 

^^'OA'^'OA^T"^'^ ^*' 

Hence,  by  eq.  (3), 

w       ob;_ 

P^'^'OA  ' 

or  the  total  horizontal  and  vertical  thrusts  are  in  the  ratio  of  the  axes  to  tokich 
they  are  respectively  parallel,  and,  by  eqs.  (2)  and  (4), 

p;    1^    OA^ 


\nf 


or  the  vertical  and  horizontal  intensities  of  pressure  are  in  the  ratio  of  the  squares 
of  the  axes  to  which  they  are  respectively  parallel. 

Any  two  rectangular  axes  OG,  OK  in  the  circle  will  project  into  a  pair 
of  conjugate  radii  OG',  OK'  in  the  ellipse. 

LetOG'-n,  OA:'-r,; 

Q»  total  thrust  along  elliptic  arch  at  K; 
p^*<         ti        it         It        it     li  /I 

™.  H     r      H     r  ^    Q     r, 

^•^  -Q-V,'    R-7,'   *^^    R-7,' 

or  the  total  thrusts  along  an  elliptic  arch  at  the  extremities  of  a  pair  of  conjugate 
radii  are  in  the  ratio  of  the  radii  to  which  they  are  respectively  paraUd, 

The  preceding  results  show  that  an  elliptic  linear  arch  is  suitable  for  a 
load  distributed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  vertical  and  horizontal  intensities, 
eqs.  (2)  and  (4),  at  any  point  of  the  arch  are  unequal,  but  are  uniform  in 
direction  and  magnitude. 

Again,  it  can  be  easily  shown  that  the  projected  forces  acting  upon  the 
elliptic  arch  are  in  equilibrium. 

The  equations  of  equilibrium  for  the  forces  actfaig  upon  the  circular  arch 
may  be  written 


n^j+^*-o. 


d{3f)+yA,-o. 
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T  being  the  thrust  along  the  arch  at  the  point  xy,  and  X,  Y  the  forces  acting 
upon  the  arch  parallel  to  the  axes  of  z  and  y  respectively. 
If  T',  X\  Y'  be  the  corresponding  projected  forces, 

?^-^,    Xd8^cX'd8\    Yda^YW. 

Hence  the  above  equations  ipay  be  written 

and  ^^'^y)   "^  ^'<^'-0; 


or 


and 


'(-f) 

i^%) 


+  X'efe'-O, 


4-  r'da'-O. 


Hence  the  forces  T^,  X',  and  Y'  are  also  in  equilibrium 

(cO  HydrosiaHc  Arch. — Let  the  figure  represent  a  portion  of  a  linear  arch 
suited  to  support  a  load  which  will  induce  on  it  a  normal  pressing  at  every 
point.    The  pressure  being  normal  has  no  tangential 
component,  and  the  thrust  (T)  along  the  arch  must 
therefore  be  everywhere  the  same. 

Consider  any  indefinitely  small  element  CD, 

It  is  kept  in  equilibrium  by  the  equal  thrusts  (T) 
at  the  extremities  C  and  D,  and  by  the  pressure 
p'CD.  The  intensity  of  pressure  p  being  assumed 
uniform  for  the  element  CD,  the  line  of  action  of  the 
pressure  p-CD  bisects  CD  at  right  angles. 

Let  the  normals  at  C  and  D  meet  in  0^,  the  centre 
of  curvature. 

Take  O.C'^O.D^p,  and  the  angle  CO,D^2J0. 

Resolving  along  the  bisector  of  the  angle  COiD, 


or 

and  hence 


2rsin  Je^p'CD'^pp'2Je, 
2TJe^pP'2Jd; 
T«»pp»  a  constant.  . 


(1) 


Thus,  a  series  of  curves  may  be  obtained  in  which  p  varies  invenely  as  p, 
and  the  hydrostatic  arch  is  that  curve  for  which  the  pressure  p  at  any  point 
is  direcUy  proportional  to  the  depth  of  the  point  bdow  a  given  horizontal  plane. 

Denote  the  depth  by  y,  and  let  v;  be  the  specific  weight  of  the  substance 
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to  which  the  pressure  p  is  due.    Then 

P=wy, (2) 

and  T»pp-w7p»acoiifteiit «     •    (3) 

The  curve  may  be  delineated  by  means  of  the  equation 

ypsconst. (4 

It  may  be  shown,  precisely  as  in  case  (c),  that  the  horizontal  intensitj  of 
pressure  (p^ 

—the  vertical  intensity  (py)— p.      .•••••    (5) 

Take  as  the  origin  of  coordinates  the  point  0,  Fig.  911,  vertically  above 
the  crown  of  the  arch  in  the  given  horizontal  plane. 
Let  the  horizontal  line  through  0  be  the  axis  of  x; 
''    vertical       '*         "        "  '*    "      "    "  y. 
Any  portion  AM  of  the  arch  is  kept  in  equilibrium  by  the  equal  thnists 
(T)  at  A  and  M,  and  by  the  resultant  load  P  upon  AM,  which  must  necessarily 

_0 act  in  a  direction  bisecting  the  an^e  ANM. 

Complete  the  parallelogram  AM,  and  take 

lA ^  SN^NM  to  represent  T. 

The  diagonal  NL  will  therefore  represent 
P. 

Aa         X  ^'        Let  d  be  the  inclination  of  the  tangent  at 

FiQ^  91X.  M  to  the  horizontal 

The  vertical  load  upon  A  AT  ^vertical  com- 
ponent of  P 

'^LK'^ T  sin  d'^pp  sin  d'^wyp  sin  O^wy^^  sin  <?,        .    •    •     (6) 

Vo,  Po  being  the  values  of  y,  p,  respectively,  at  A. 

The  horizontal  load  upon  AM -horizontal  component  of  P 

-i\r/i:-5iNr-x5-r-rcos^-2r(8in|y 

-'2ppUm^  ^2wyp\^-^j  •    •     (1) 

Again,  the  vertical  load  upon  AM 

^J   pdx^wl  ydx^wy^^mnO) (J^ 

the  horizontal  load  upon  AM 


•/p<iy-w/Vy--^(y'-yo')-2ti>yoA/an-j  .    .     .    . 
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Eq.  (8)  abo  shows  that  the  area  bounded  by  the  curve  AM,  the 
verticals  through  M  and  A,  and  the  horizontal  throu^  0  is  equal  to  y^po  sin  6^ 
and  is  therefore  proportional  to  sin  6,  At  the  points  defined  by  ^=90°  the 
tangents  to  the  arch  are  vertical,  and  the  portion  of  the  arch  between  these 
tangents  is  alone  available  for  supporting  a  load.  The  vertical  and  horizontal 
loads  upon  one  half  the  arch  are  each  equal  to  vryopo. 

The  relation  given  in  eq.  (1)  holds  true  in  any  arch  for  elements  upon 
which  the  pressure  is  wholly  normal. 

This  has  been  already  proved  for  the  parabola  and  catenary,  in  cases 
(o)  and  (6). 

At  the  point  A'  of  the  elliptic  arch, 

OB"    cV>      ^ 
^'OA^^ir-ch'. 

Hence*  the  horizontal  thrust  at  A' 

^Ppp'-^P^PCT'-'CH. 

{e)  Oeastatic  ArcA.— The  geostatic  arch,  Fig.  912,  is  a  paraUel  projection  of 
the  hydrostatic  arch. 

The  vertical  forces  and  the  lengths  of  vertical  lines  are  unchanged. 

The  horizontal  forces  and  lengths  of  horizontal  lines 
are  changed  in  a  given  ratio  c  to  1. 

Let  B'A  be  the  half-geostatic  curve  derived  from 
the  half -hydrostatic  curve  BA. 

The  vertical  load  on  AB' 

Fio.  912. 
-  P  «  P=«  thrust  along  arch  at  B\      .    .    (1) 

The  horizontal  load  on  AB' 

—H'»c/r— thrust  along  arch  at  A •    •    (2) 

The  new  vertical  intensity 

^^'^OB'^^cOB^  c'^c ^"^^ 

The  new  horizontal  intensity 

"^  ^oa'^()a'"^'^'^^*^ ^' 

Thus,  the  geostatic  arch  is  suited  to  support  a  load  so  distributed  as  to 
produce  at  any  point  a  pair  of  conjugate  pressures;  pressures,  in  fact,  similar 
to  those  developed  according  to  the  theory  of  earth-work. 
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Let  Ri,  R2  be  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  g^ostatic  arch  at  the  points  .4, 
B',  respectively,  and  let  n,  r,  be  the  radii  of  curvature  at  the  corresponding 
points  A,  JB  of  the  hydrostatic  arch. 

The  load  is  wholly  normal  at  A  and  B\    Thus, 


H'  -  py'Rx  -—A  -^cH^cpTi 


(5) 


and 

Also, 

and 


.     R-cV, (6) 

F^px'Ri^cpR^^  P^pr^ (7) 

ci?,-r^ {» 


(/)  General  Case. — Let  Fig.  913  represent  any  linear  arch  suited 
to  support  a  load  which  is  symmetrically  distributed  with  respect 

. p      to  the  crown  A,  and  which  produces  at  every 

point  of  the  arch  a  pair  of  conjugate  pressures, 
the  one  horizontal  and  the  other  vertical. 

Take  as  the  axis  of  y  the  vertical  through 

the  crown,  and  as  the  axis  of  x  the  horizontal 

through  an  origin  0  at  a  given  distance  from  .4. 

Any  portion  AM  of  the  arch  is  kept  in 

Fio.  913.  equilibrium  by  the  horizontal  thrust  H  at  A, 

the  tangential  thrust  T  at  M,  and  the  resultant  load  upon  AM^ 

which  must  necessarily  act  through  the  point  of  intersection  .V  of 

the  lines  of  action  of  H  and  T. 

Since  the  load  at  A  is  wholly  vertical,  JY  at  .4  is  given  by 

Ho  =  poPoy (1> 

po  and  po  being,  respectively,  the  vertical  intensity  of  pressure  and 
the  radius  of  curvature  at  A, 

Let  MN^T,  and  take  NS^Hq. 

Complete  the  parallelogram  SM;  the  diagonal  NL  is  the  resultant 
load  upon  AM  in  direction  and  magnitude. 

The  vertical  (KL)  and  the  horizontal  (KN)  projections  of  NL 
are,  therefore,  respectively,  the  vertical  and  harizantal  loads  upon 
AM. 
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Denote  the  vertical  load  by  7,  the  horizontal  by  H.    Then 

Tsmd^KL^V^fJp^, (2) 

and    H^KN-^SN-SK^^Ho-V cote,    ...    (3) 

0  being  the  angle  between  MN  and  the  horizon. 

dV 
Py,  the  vertical  intensity  of  pressure  =  ^.    ...    (4) 

p^,  the  horizontal  intensity  of  pressure 

=%--^(^«°*'^) (^> 

Ex.  3.  A  semicircvlar  arch  of  raditis  r,  with  a  horizontal  extradoa  at  a  vertical 
distance  R  from  the  centre. 

The  angle  between  the  radius  to  M  and  the  vertical  »^.    Then^ 

«— rsin^,    y^R—rcosd (1) 

dx-rcos^d^    dy^rsmddd (2) 

pp^wy'^w(R—rcoBB)f (3) 

V)  being  the  specific  weight  of  the  load.    Hence 

7-w/*  (R-rcosff^roofiddd 
Jo 

.^(R^e-r^-^-^ (4) 

Eqs.  (3)  and  (4)  give  H;  for 

Po'-wiR-r), (5) 

and  hence  H^^wr(R—r).      .    •    •    • (6) 

Px,  the  horizontal  intensity  of  pressure. 

<^  /xr     X  m       /r,    r  d  -sin  ^  cos  ^  A  ,-. 

---(7cot^-t.(i2-- — ^e '•^V-  •   •   •   <^ 

Rankine  gives  the  following  method  of  determining  whether 
a  linear  arch  may  be  adopted  as  the  intrados  of  a  real  arch.  At  the 
crown  a  of  a  linear  arch  ab  measure  on  the  normal  a  length  ac,  so 
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that  c  may  fall  within  the  limits  required  for  stability  (e.g.,  within 
the  middle  third). 

At  c  two  equal  and  opposite  forces,  of  the  same  magnitude  as 
the  horizontal  thrust  H  at  a,  and  acting  at  right  angles  to  ac,  may 
be  introduced  without  altering  the  equilibrium. 

Thus  the  thrust  at  a  is  replaced  by  an  equal  thrust  at  c,  and  a 
right-handed  couple  of  moment  Hxac. 

Similarly,  the  tangential  thrust  T  at  any  point  d  of  ab  may  be 
replaced  by  an  equal  and  parallel  thrust  at  e,  and  a  couple  of  moment 
Txde. 

The  arch  will  be  stable  if  the  length  of  de,  which  is  normal  to 
oft  at  d,  is  fixed  by  the  condition  TXde^Hxac,  and  if  the  line  which 
is  the  locus  of  e  falls  within  a  certain  area  (e.g.,  within  the  middle 
third  of  the  arch  ring.) 

7.  Arched  Ribs  in  Iron,  Steel,  or  Timber. — The  term  arched  rib 
is  applied  to  arches  constructed  of  iron,  steel,  or  timber.  The  coef- 
ficients of  elasticity  are  quantities  which  are  found  to  lie  between 
certain  not  very  wide  limits,  and  their  values  may  be  introduce*! 
into  the  calculations  with  the  result  of  giving  to  them  greater  accuracy. 
There  are  other  considerations,  however,  involved  in  the  problem 
of  the  stability  of  arched  ribs  which  still  render  its  solution  more 
or  less  indeterminate. 

The  total  stress  at  any  point  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  subsidiary 
stresses,  of  which  the  most  important  are:  (1)  a  direct  compressive 
stress;  (2)  a  stress  due  to  flexure;  (3)  a  stress  due  to  a  change  of 
temperature.  Each  of  these  may  be  investigated  separately,  and 
the  results  superposed. 

8.  Rib  with  Hinged  Ends;   Invariability  of   Span.— Let  ABC  be 


Fig   914. 


the  axis  of  a  rib  supported  at  the  ends  on  pins  or  on  cylindrical 
bearings.    The  resultant  thrusts  at  A  and  C  must  necessarily  paas 
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through  the  centres  of  rotation.  The  vertical  components  of  the 
thrusts  are  equal  to  the  corresponding  reactions  at  the  ends  of  a 
girder  of  the  same  span  and  similarly  loaded,  and  fT  is  to  be 
determined  as  in  Art.  1  when  DE  has  been  found. 

Let  ADC  be  the  linear  arch  for  any  arbitrary  distribution  of 
the  load,  and  let  it  intersect  the  axis  of  the  rib  at  S.  Thecurvatare 
of  the  more  heavily  loaded  portion  AES  will  be  flattened,  while  that 
of  the  remainder  will  be  sharpened. 

The  bending  moment  at  any  point  E  of  the  axis  tends  to  change 
the  inclination  of  the  rib  at  that  point. 

Let  the  vertical  through  E  intersect  the  linear  arch  in  D  and 
the  horizontal  through  A  in  F, 

Let  0  be  the  inclination  of  the  tangent  at  E  to  the  horizontal. 

Let  /  be  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section  of  the  rib  at  E. 

Let  ds  be  an  element  of  the  axis  at  E, 

Change  of  mclmation  at  E=^aO=-^^ — ™ — . 

If  this  change  of  curvature  were  effected  by  causing  the  whole 
curve  on  the  left  of  E  to  turn  about  E  through  an  angle  dO,  the 
horizontal  displacement  of  A  would  be 

AA'-^ALcoBLAA'^AEdOsmEAF^AEdd^ 

==EF'de^^DE'EF'ds. 

This  is  evidently  equal  to  the  horizontal  displacement  of  E,  and 
the  algebraic  simi  of  the  horizontal  displacements  of  all  points  along 
the  axis  is 

yHDE'EF'ds      fH'DEEF'ds    ^ 

^  El  J  Ei  =^'      •••(!) 

since  the  length  AC  is  assumed  to  be  invariable. 

Thus,  the  actual  linear  arch  must  fulfil  the  condition  expressed 
by  eq.  (1),  which  may  be  written 


/ 


DEEFds 

1 ^"^ (2) 


ednce  E  and  E  are  constant. 
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If  the  rib  is  of  uniform  section;  /  is  also  constant,  and  eq.  (2) 
becomes 

/DEEFds^o (3) 

Also,  since  DE  is  the  difference  between  DF  and  EF, 

y(DF-EF)EF.ds=o=/DF.EF.ds-yEF2ds.     .     .     (4) 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  integration  extends  from  end  to 
end  of  the  arch. 

Eq.  1  expresses  the  fact  that  the  span  remains  invariable  when 
a  series  of  bending  moments,  HDE,  act  at  points  along  the  rib. 
These,  however,  are  accompanied  by  a  thrust  along  the  arch,  and 
the  axis  of  the  rib  varies  in  length  with  the  variation  of  thrust. 

Let  Ho  be  the  horizontal  thrust  for  that  symmetrical  loading 
which  makes  the  linear  arch  coincide  with  the  axis  of  the  rib. 

Let  To  be  the  corresponding  thrust  along  the  rib  at  E. 

The  shortening  of  the  element  ds  ai  E  of  imit  section 


"     E 


'&. 


Let  a  number  of  weights  Wi,  W2,  Wz 
different  points  along  the  arched  rib. 


be  concentrated  at 


Fxo.  915. 

Take  1234  ...  n  as  the  line  of  loads,  Wi  bemg  represented 
by  12,  W2  by  23,  Wz  by  34,  etc.,  and  let  the  segments  Ix,  nx,  respeo- 
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tively,  represent  the  vertical  reaction  at  A  and  (7.  Take  the  hori- 
zontal length  xP  to  represent  H,  and  draw  the  radial  lines  PI,  P2, 
P3.  .  . 

The  equilibrium  polygon  Agig2gz  .  .  .  must  be  the  funicular 
polygon  of  the  forces  with  respect  to  the  pole  P,  and  therefore  the 
directions  of  the  resultant  thrusts  from  A  to  Ei,  Ei  to  E29  E2  to  E^, 
...  are  respectively  parallel  to  PI,  P2,  P3,  .  .  . 

The  tangential  (axial)  thrust  and  shear  at  any  point  p  of  the  rib, 
e.g.,  between  E2  and  Es,  may  be  easily  found  by  drawing  Pt  parallel 
to  the  tangent  at  p,  and  3^  perpendicular  to  Pt.  The  direct  tan- 
gential thrust  is  evidently  represented  by  Pt,  and  the  normal  shear 
at  the  same  point  by  3^.    The  latter  is  borne  by  the  web. 

If  p  is  a  point  at  which  a  weight  is  concentrated,  e.g.,  Es,  draw 
Ptftf'  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  Es,  and  5t',  6tf'  perpendicular  to 
Ptff\ 

Pif  represents  the  axial  thrust  immediately  on  the  left  of  E&y 
and  5^  the  corresponding  normal  shear,  while  Pif'  represents  the 
axial  thrust  inunediately  on  the  right  of  E^  and  6^'  the  correspond- 
ing normal  shear. 

A  vertical  line  through  P  can  only  meet  the  line  of  loads  at 
infinity. 

Thus,  it  would  require  the  loads  at  A  and  C  to  be  infinitely  great 
in  order  that  the  thrusts  at  these  points  might  be  vertical.  Prac- 
tically, no  linear  arch  will  even  approximately  coincide  with  the 
axis  of  a  rib  rising  vertically  at  the  springings,  and  hence  neither 
A  semicircular  nor  a  semi-elliptical  axis  is  to  be  recommended. 

Ex.  4.  Let  the  axis  of  a  rib  or  uniform  section  and  kinged  at  both  ends  be 
a  semicircle  of  radius  r. 

Let  a  sin^  weight  W  be  placed  upon  the  rib  at  a  point  whose  horizontal 
distance  from  0,  the  centre  of  the  span,  is  a. 

The  linear  arch  (or  bending-moment  diagram)  consists  of  two  straight  lines 
DA,  DC. 

Draw  any  vertical  line  intersecting  the  axis,  the 
linear  arch  and  the  springing-line  AC  in  E',  Jy,  F', 
respectively. 

Let  OF'^^x,  and  let  dx  be  the  horizontal  projec- 
tion upon  AC  of  the  element  ds  at  E'. 

Then 

l-cosecBW-^.    or    E'F'.ds-r-dx.  j,^  .^^ 


n 
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Applying  condition  (4), 

or  r  lyF'dx^fiyF'dx^r  E'F'dx, 

or  area  of  triangle  ADC  »area  of  semicircle. 

Therefore^  if  2  be  the  vertical  distance  of  D  from  AC, 


zr — —     or    z  — —  —one-half  of  length  of  fib. 


Therefore  DE'^DF-EF-^-j"  '^^' ""«'» 

and  if  A  is  the  horizontal  thrust  on  the  arch  due  to  W, 

hXDE^BM.^^^^^^f^-hXDF 
2r 


or  hXDF-W- 


2r 

Similarly,  if  there  are  a  number  of  weights  TTi,  IT,,  Wt,  .  .  .  upon  the 
rib,  and  if  ^1,  A,,  ^3,  ...  are  the  corresponding  horizontal  thrusts,  the  total 
horizontal  thrust  H  will  be  the  sum  of  these  separate. thrusts,  i.e., 

H^hi+h,-{- (5) 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  apices  (A,  D^,  2>s,  .  .  .)  of  the  several  linesr 

arches  (triangles)  lie  in  a  horizontal  line  at  the  vertical  distance  -k^  from  the 

springing-line. 

Ex.  5.  A  semicircular  rib  of  28  ft,  span  carries  a  iveight  of  {tonal  4  ft  (meaa- 
vred  horizontally)  from  the  centre.  Find  the  thrust  and  shear  at  the  centre  of 
the  rib  and  at  the  point  at  which  the  weight  is  concentrated. 

z^DF^y  X7''22\ 

Therefore  ^X22-|^^«|  tons;     or    F-^^t 

The  vertical  reaction  at  A^^\t  and  at  B^f^L 

Let  0  be  the  angle  between  the  tangent  at  E  and  the  horizontaL    lliea 

cosec^-^- j-3.5,    and    ^-16^36'. 
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Fig.  9-8 


Fio.  919. 


In  Fig.  919  QR  is  the  line  of  loads,  QA  being  ^t  and  RA  At    Take 
AP^^t  and  draw  Pt^t^  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  E.    Also  let  faD  the  per- 
pendiculars Qti  and  Rt^  upon  Pt^ 
Then,  helow  the  loeigkt 

the  axial  thrust -P«i-.116<(-H  cos  ^+ A  «^  ^> 
"  shear  «Q,<=.1332<(- -Hsin^+A  cos^), 

and,  above  the  weight 

the  axial  thrust  =  P<a= .0445«(  -H  cos  ^  -A  sin  d), 
"  shear  =-i?^-».1064i(-^8in  ^+/j  cos^). 

PQ  and  PjB  are  of  course  parallel  to  the  lines  DB,  DA,  respectively,  of  the 
linear  areh. 

Ex.  6.  Let  the  axis  be  a  parabola  of  span  21  and  rise  k.    From  the  properties 
of  the  parabola, 

Also.  d«'  -  da:M  1+ ^x*J ,    or    <fo = dx  Tl  +  2~x*  j ,  approximately. 

Applying  condition  (4), 


/H>-f)''^('^^-) 

-x:i^'K'-r-)(-f")- 
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which  easily  reduces  to 

an  equation  giving  «  or  DF, 

If  the  arch  is  flat,  so  that  da  may  be  considered  as  approximately  equal  to 

dx,  the  term  2-j^x*  in  the  above  equation  may  be  disregarded,  and  it  may  be 

eafflly  shown  that 

32     kl» 


or 


5  51 


>— »• 


Ex.  6.  DraiD  £^  equilibrium  polygon  for  a  parabolic  arch  of  100  ft.  span 
and  20  ft.  rise  when  loaded  with  weights  of  3,  2,  4,  and  2  ton«,  respectiveiy,  ai 
ihe  end  of  the  thirds  sixth,  eighth,  and  ninth  divisions  from  the  left  suppari, 
of  ten  equal  fiorizontal  divisions.     (Neglect  the  weight  of  the  rib.) 

If  the  rib  consist  of  a  web  and  of  two  flanges  2\  ft.  from  centre  to  centre^ 
determine  the  maximum  flange  stress. 

FirsttofindH.    ——^ TFT^^—TKi on« S^T— • 


AJ  JU 

*""•         20' 

50» 

s     1 

-t- 

Fig.  921 

■rn*' 

10' 


30' 


40* 


Therefore  j&,F, = 16'.8,  E^F^  -  W2, 

E,F^  - 12'.8,  and  EJf^  -  7'^. 
Applying  the  last  formula, 

3200  800 

^^'121     ''  '•"31  "•' 

800  -  ,         3200  .^ 

^.-— ft.,  and  ^.-3^  ft. 


„  .3200    ^30x70      .800    ^60x40    ^^      .800     ^80x20    ^^ 

Hence      A.— «3-^^,    ;i._.2-^^«48,    ;i._.4-— -64. 


,     .3200    ^90X10    ,^ 

and    ^ -=2 —18. 

^109         100 


Therefore     A,-2.382i,    A,«1.86<,    A,«2.32<,    A,«0.613l, 
and  ^-^+^,+^8+^,-7.175  tons. 
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In  Fig.  922  take  the  vertical  through  A  as  the  line  of  loads. 
The  vertical  reaction  at  the 


left  support -3.9  tons. 

The  vertical  reaction  at  the 
ri^  support -7.1  tons. 

Tlie  polar  distance  ilO- 
7.175  tons. 

Draw  the  radial  Unes  Op,  Oq, 
Or,  Os,  OL  Then  Ad^4^.  B  is 
the  linear  arch,  with  its  sides 
parallel  to  the  radial  Hnes  from 
O.  Denoting  by  a,  ^,  r,  ^,  «  the 
inclinations  of  these  lines  to  the 
horizontal, 

3.9     ^      ^    0.9 
tana-—,    Un^S-— , 


-T-frr 


1.1 


5.1 


^         tan  T'^-jf'    ^^  ^"If' 


Fig.  922. 


tan  f— 


7A 
H' 


117  144 

Therefore    d|/,  -  30  tan  a  -  -g-,    d  J,  -  30(tan  a  +  tan  fi)  -  -^, 

122  71 

dj8-dj,-20tan  r--^,    «id    dj,-10tan  t-— . 
/i  H 

The  vertical  intercept  between  the  linear  arch  and  the  axis  of  the  rib  is 
greatest  at  e,  and  therefore  the  B.M.  at  this  point  is  a  TnftTim^inn,    Hence 

max.  B.M.-^.d,c,-7.175(^-12.8)  -30.156  ft.-tons. 

The  maximum  bending  stress  at  the  same  point,  /  being  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  rib, 

-  ±y  X30.156X12-  ±-y-  tons  per  sq.  in. 

Draw  0<|/i  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  e„  and  drop  the  perpendiculars  ^^ 
rtf    If  P  is  the  inclination  of  the  tangent  to  the  horizontal, 


taiid-?^^^Hl«o.48,    and    d-25^39'. 
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Hence,  just  bdow  the  weight, 

the  axial  thrust «Oti» 8.676 tons  (^H  oo6  0+5.1  sin^ 

and  the  shear  »  qti. 

Just  above  the  weight, 

the  axial  thrust -0/,- 6.945  tons  (-H  cos  0+1.1  sin  ff) 

and  the  shear  — r^,. 

.    ^     8.676    5428 
Therefore  the  maximum  stress  m  tons  per  square  inch-* — 7~  ^ — J~'* 

A  being  the  sectional  area  of  the  rib  at  e,. 
Again,  if  jP  is  the  total  flaoge  stress, 

jPx2J«30.156    and    F- 12.063  tons. 

Ex.  7.  Let  the  cutis  of  the  rib  be  a  circular  arc  of  span  21  and  radium  r, 
suhtending  an  angle  2  a  at  the  centre  N. 

Let  the  angles  between  the  radii  NE,  NE',  and  the  vertical  be  p  and  9 

respectively. 

xhe  element  ds  at  E'^rdO.    Also, 


N 
Fig.  923. 


which  easily  reduces  to 


^'if"-r(cos0-cosa);  AF'^l-rsin  6; 

D'F'^:r^(l-r8m0). 
l±a 

Applying  condition  (4), 

/  *r'(co8  0-cos  ayrdff 

/*    z 
r— -(/-rsin0)r(co8  0-co9  a)rdd 
./jt+a 

+  /    p^(i-rsin0)r(coe0-coe  a)ncl*. 
Jfi    *"^ 


rla(cos2a+2)-j8in2a| 

=  -^,  I  i'(sin  a  -  a  cos  a)  +  J  (cos  2tt  -  cos  2?) 

-rZcos  a(cos  a-coSi9)-to(Bin^— ^cos  a)L 
an  equation  giving  z  or  DF.    Also, 

DE-DF-EF, 
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and  the  corresponding  horizontal  thrust  may  be  found,  as  before,  by  the 
equation 


NoUr-U  a*»-90^ 

'^"zrr^A-2"/'    ^'    ^-2"  asm  Ex.  3. 


9.  Rib  wit}i  Ends  Absolutely  Fixed. — Let  ABC  be  the  axis  of 
the  rib.    The  fixture  cf  the  ends  introduces  two  unknown  monoents 


Fig.  924. 

at  these  points,  and  since  H  is  also  unknown,  three  conditions  must 
be  satisfied  before  the  strength  of  the  rib  can  be  calculated. 

Represent  the  linear  arch  by  the  dotted  lines  KL;  the  points 
K,  L  may  fall  above  or  below  the  points  A,  C. 

Let  a  vertical  line  EF  intersect  the  linear  arch  in  D,  the  axis 

of  the  rib  in  E,  and  the  horizontal  through  A  in  F. 

Mds 
As  before,  the  change  of  inclination  at  E,  or  dO,  =""rY".    But 

the  total  change  of  inclination  of  the  rib  between  A  and  C  must 
be  nil,  as  the  ends  are  fixed. 

Therefore  J  -Ef^^^J  — EI — ' ^^^ 

which  may  be  written 


A 


fd«  =  o, (2) 


since  H  and  E  are  constant. 

If  the  section  of  the  rib  is  uniform,  /  is  constant  and  eq.  (2) 
becomes 

fDE'ds^O (3) 
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Agaiu;  the  total  horizontal  displacement  between  A  and  C  will 
he  nU  U  the  abutments  are  immovable.  If  they  yield,  the  amount 
of  the  yielding  must  be  determined  in  each  case,  and  may  be  denoted 
by  an  expression  of  the  form  fiH,  p.  being  some  coefficient. 

As  before,  the  total  horizontal  displacement 


DE'EF'ds 
EI 


-r- 

m 

Therefore         /  ^r ^^    ^^     ""^ (*) 

But  H  and  E  are  constant,  so  that 

/^DEEF  ds 
J  1 o    or     «/£E (5) 

If  the  section  of  the  rib  is  uniform,  /  is  also  constant,  and  hence 

jDE'EF'ds^O    or     ^/lEI; (6) 

and  since  DE  is  the  difference  between  DF  and  EF,  this  last  may 
be  written 

fDF'EF'ds^fEF^ds^O    or     ^fiEI.     .•.(?) 

Again,  the  total  vertical  displacement  between  A  and  C  must 
be  nil.  ^ 

The  vertical  displacement  of  E  (Fig.  914) 

^A'L^AL  cos  EAF^AEdff^ 

^AFdS^AF^. 

Hence  the  total  vertical  displacement 

fHDEAF^     „ 
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which  may  be  written 
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(9) 


since  H  and  E  are  constant.    If  the  section  of  the  rib  is  also  con- 
stant, 

/DE.AF.ds  =  o=/DF.AF.ds-/EF.AF.ds.    .    .     (10) 

Eqs.  (2),  (5),  and  (9)  are  the  three  equations  of  condition. 
In  eq.  (9)  AF  must  be  measured  from  same  abutment  throughout 
the  simunation. 

The  integration  extends  from  A  to  C. 

Ex.  S.  Let  the  axis  he  a  parabola  of  span  21  and  rise  k  (Ilg.  92^. 
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B'F'-ifc(l-^;    (fe'-(l+^x«)(fa. 


Also, 


iyFf^y^  +  (l-x)j^  on  the  left  of  DF, 


or 


-Vf +  (i-«)7--^  on  the  right  of  DF; 
i— a 

and  AF'^lTx. 

The  equations  of  condition  become 
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^^  {y. +a-a:)[^)  a-x)  (l +2^x')  dr 
y;\(l-^)a-x)(l+2|^a^)d.+/'t(l-^)(Z  +  .)(l+2^«)« 


and 


\dx. 


These  equations  may  be  at  once  integrated,  and  the  resulting  equations 
will  give  the  values  of  yj,  y,,  «. 

If  the  arch  is  very  flat,  so  that  da  may  be  taken  to  be  approximately  the 
same  as  dx,  it  may  be  easily  shown  that 

2kl+5a  2kl-5a         ^  6^ 

^      i5l+a'    '*    151-a'  5 

Let  h',  h",  h'"  ...  be  the  horizontal  thrusts  due  to  loads  p',  p",  p"'  .  • . . , 
respectively. 

Let  y/,  y/',  t//"  . . . ,  y/,  y,",  y/"  . . . ,  be  the  corresponding  values  of  y^,  y^ 
Let  y^,  y,  be  the  resultant  values  for  the  total  thrust  H,    Then 


and 


i*  denoting  algebraic  sum.    If  yi  or  y,  is  negative,  it  merely  indicates  that 
A'  or  C  falls  below  AC. 

10.  Value  of  H. — ^In  the  case  of  the  flat  parabolic  arch  AC^  fixed 
at  both  ends  and  carrying  a  weight  W  at  E, 
n_^'     ^  distant  a  from  the  middle  point  0,  measured 

^  horizontally,  simple  expressions  for  H  and 
the  vertical  reactions  (fl^,  Re)  at  il  and  C 
can  easily  be  found. 
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Let  the  segments  AF^l—a^p, 
Take  the  verticals 
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^^,.y,     2^r-5a     2^3p-2g 
**    15  Z -a     15       p     ' 

^^-^»    15*i+o-15*     ?     ' 
and  FD-'Z  -^-^k  (Ex.  8). 

The  linear  arch  is  composed  of  the  straight  lines  A'D,  DC. 

Take  the  vertical  LK'^W  and  draw  KP,  LP  parallel  to  A'D, 
CD,  respectively.    Also  draw  the  horizontal  lines  PQ,  A'M,  and. 
CN. 

Then  PQ^H,    KQ^Ra,    and    LQ'-Rc. 

„  W    Ra    Re    .      ^    .      ,    DM     DN 

Hence    ^=";3^+;^=**'*^+«"i  9=]pjg=+^r]^ 

z-yi    z-y2     ^Jl+P  ,  ?+g\  _32  A:P 


15*1  P"^  f) 


p  q       15  \  -f       ^  I     Ihpk^' 


and  H-^W^. 

Hence,  also, 

*  32      W*  15    p2       4       1'     ' 

^  »      17*      ^    15^^p2g2  8J+p    Wp2(l+q) 

and  Rc-fftan^-ggPT^jgA-^--  -p— . 

Ex.  9.  2>rai:;  ^«  linear  arch  and  determine  the  maximum  flange  stresses  for 
an  arched  rib  of  SO  ft.  span,  16  ft  rise,  and  loaded  with  five  toeights  each  of  2  tons 
at  the  end  of  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  divisions,  of  eight  equal  hori- 
zontal divisions.  The  rib  is  of  double-tee  section  and  30  ins.  deep.  Also  find 
the  shears  and  the  axial  thrusts  at  the  fifth  poiru  of  division. 

16-fiF|     26     16 -^,F, 
30»      "40»"      20»' 

16-Jg,F,     le-EJF, 

10'      "      10»     •  ^-k-k-ir-f^-k 

Therefore        E,F,=7\        ^^,-12',  ^    *  ^^^  '^ 
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Applying  the  formula  obtained  in  Ex.  8  and  in  Art.  9, 


608 
105' 


AX  w            /                862          ,  608 

^%i  91                  6»  Vt  46 » 

"    V.  nil"  »  —  —  w '"  SB  — 

■C'4>  Vl  —  + 15»  iff  16» 


A""  -S 


,  /////  »  _^ 


32 
45' 


81W^'    '^a'"    "128^'      ^^'      "li^J 


'*  8102  *»    "^-^ 


Therefore  the  total  iy-^'+^"+A'"+A""+^'""-8.230a 


846^ 


"       "     /2A«i?x'+i?A"  +  ...+/2A'""-li< 


435^ 


"     "    i2c-/2c7'+i2c/'+...+fi(/""«ii^ 


Again,  if  Vi,  y,  are  the  true  ordinates  of  the  linear  arch  at  A  and  C  re- 
spectively, 

„         8076^  _15?  J.115?  V      32  .  10875^  ».l?a.75w32.  18876     96 
^yi^'SlW^       15*^1024'^       5  "^8192-^      46 "^ 32 ^^  16  "^  8192  '^ 26 

A  U         8676^608      1860y224      16876^96  .  75^32      18875  32 

ana  ^^^1-8192 ^105*^1024'^  45  '*"8192  ^25"^32'^15"^  8192  ^      45* 


Hence 


y,« -0.9136  ft. -AA' 
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and  y,  -  2.5035  ft.  -  CC. 

Taking  p^^to  as  the  line  of  loadft, 
then 

ilp-/fc«  3.4  tons 

and         ilw — /^x  —  6.6  tons. 

Also,  the  polar  distances  OA- 
8.2306(. 

Join  Op,  Og . . .  Ov  and  draw  the 
linear  arch  A'DJ>^ . . .  D^C,  with  its 
sides  A'Dj,  Z),2>,  . . .  parallel  to  the 
corresponding  lines  Ov,  Oi,  ...,  re- 
spectively. Designating  by  a,  A  r 
•  • .  the  slopes  of  these  lines, 

6.6     ,      ^    4.6 
tana-—,    tan)9-— , 


2.6     .      .    0.6     ^      ^     1.4         J    .      ^     3.4 
tanr--ir»    **"*  ^■""tF'    tan^--=y-,    and    tan^--=-. 
ti  ti  ti  ti 
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Hence 

AFi-lOtana-Vi      -  7M072  and  Dj^i-DiFj-EiFi =0.1072  ft. 

J[),F,-2),Fi  +  10tan)9-12'.6d8        "  2)^y-Z>,F. -^^,-0.698    •' 

D^j-D^j  +  lO  tan  r-15'.869        "  D^,-Z),F,  -^^,«0.8588  " 

A/^«-i>,/^,  +  10  tan  ^-16'.5897      "  Z>,^  -D.i?'^-^,^,- 0.5897  '* 

2>5F,=3Otan0+yj     -14'.8906      "  D^^- Z)|^5-^^a- 0.1094  ** 

At  E^,    H  XO.8588 = B.M.  -  7 .0685  ft.-tons,    and  therefore 

I  c  1272  ^ 

the  max.  bending  stress  in  tons  per  sq.  in.-  ±— X 7.0685 X 12- ± — ^ — 

2 
If  «  is  the  slope  at  E^,  tan  f-YA='9.2    and    ««11®  19'. 

Therefore  sec  t- 1.02    and    Hsec  t-8.3952<. 

Hence  the  total  maximum  skin  stress  per  square  inch  in  tons  at  E 

8.3952     1272.33 
"     A     "^      I      ' 

Draw  Ot^  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  E^,  and  let  C  he  the  slope  at  E^.  Then 
tan  C-0.2. 

Just  above  the  weight,  at  E^, 

the  axial  thrust -0^,-8.3486^, 
and  the  shear  -pf,  -0.243^, 

and  just  hdow  the  weight,  at  E^, 

the  axial  thrust-0/i-8.74i«, 
and  the  shear  —  g^,  —  1.719i. 

The  absolute  maximum  B.M.  is  at  C  and  is 

-Hy,- 20.6054  ft.-tons. 

The  slope  at  C-tan-»  0.8-38°  40',  and  IT  sec  38°  40' - 10.434/.  Hence 
the  absolute  maximum  flange  stress  per  square  inch 

10.434  .  15X20.654X12     10.434  .  3709 

—I-'^ 1 jT''—' 

The  B.M.  changes  sign  at  the  points  where  the  linear  arch  intersects 
the  axis  of  the  rib. 

Ex.  10.  Let  the  axis  of  the  rib  be  a  circular  arc  of  span  21,  subtending  an 
angle  2a  at  the  centre  N. 
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Let  a  welgnt  IT  be  concentrated  on  the  rib  at  a  point  E  whose  horismtal 

distance  from  the  middle  point  of  the 
span  is  a. 

Let  the  radius  NE  make  an  an^  fi 
with  the  vertical. 

The  "  linear  arch  *'  consists  of  two 
straight  lines  DA',  DC'. 

Let  ilil'-yi,  DF^z,  CC'^y^ 

Draw  any  ordinate  E'F*  intersect- 
ing the  linear  arch  in  D'. 

Let  the  radius  NE'  make  an  angle  9 
with  the  verticaL    Then 


E'F'-^ricoB  e-coB  «)• 


Also, 
if  F'  is  on  the  left  of  -P, 


AF'^l-r Bind    and    D'F'^ (I -r sin G)^--^'k-y^ 

l-t-a 


while 
if  jP'  is  on  the  ri^t  of  F. 

Also, 

Applying  condition  (2), 


AF'^l+rBind    and    D'F'^(l-rBmd)j-^+y^ 


ds^rdB. 


- r^"  (cos  tf  -COS  ayd0.    (1) 
Applying  condition  (6),  and  assuming  ;i— 0, 

/''(cos  ^-cos  a)|(Z-r8in^)^^+yj|<i^ 

+   /'"(cos  ^-cos  a)l(l^r sin  oy^f^+yi]  ^rf\ooB  ^-coe  «)W.     (2) 

Applying  condition  (9), 
J^  (l-^rsme)  { (Z-r sin ^y^+Vi }<^ 

+y""(Z+r  sin  ^  {  (Z-r  sin  ^^"+y,  }  d^ 
-ry*  (cos  ^-cos  a)(l-r  sin  e)de+rJ''(cM  ^-cos  a)(Z+rsin  e)dd.     (3) 
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Eqs.  (1),  (2),  (3)  may  be  easily  integrated,  and  the  resulting  equations 
will  give  the  values  of  y^,  z,  and  y^ 

The  corresponding  horizontal  thrust,  h,  may  now  be  obtained  from  the 
equation  A-D^-M-A(«-^^). 

Note. — If  the  axis  is  a  semicircle,  and  if  TT  is  at  the  crown, 

o-O,    O-90**,    fi^O, 
and  eqs.  (1),  (2),  (3)  reduce  to 

«(ar-2)+yj+y,-2r; 
2«+Vi+Vf-«r, 

•(»-2)+y,(j-l)-y,(j  +  l).2r. 

Therefore  t^ir    and    yi'^Hr^ya^ 

II.  Effect  of  a  Change  of  Temperature. — The  variation  in  the 
span  21  of  an  arch  for  a  change  of  ^  from  the  mean  temperature  is 
approximately =2€tt,  e  being  the  coefficient  of  expansion. 

Hence,  if  iff « is  the  horizontal  force  induced  by  a  change  of  tem-> 
perature,  the  condition  that  the  length  AC  is  invariable  is  expressed 
by  the  equation 

''DEEFds    ^,,    ^ 


"■p 


EI 


If  the  rib  is  of  uniform  section,  /  is  constant;  and  since  E  is  also 
constant,  the  equation  may  be  written 


^J*DE'EF'd8±2€tl=0. 


Ex.  11.  Let  the  axis  AEC  of  a  rib  of  uniform  section  be  a  parabola  of  span 
21  and  rise  k. 


Fig.  931. 

First,  let  the  rib  be  hinged  at  both  ends. 

The  straight  line  AC  \b  the  linear  arch.    Then 
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J'DE-EF-da-J*EF*(l+Jyx'\dx 

and  henoe 

Er   \15    105  P/ 

Second,  let  the  rib  be  fixed  at  both  ends. 

The  linear  arch  is  the  line  A'C  at  a  distance  e{  ^DP)  from  AC  given  by  the 
equation 

jDE'dB-^O^JiPF^EFide, 
or  DFfde'-fEF'da. 

Hence  ./^(l  +f.')dx-/;*(l  -f )  (l  H-2^)d«, 

/,     2ib'\      2./,     2ifc'\ 

Also, 
fDE'EF-ds  -foFEF-ds  ^fsF^ds 

Remark.— The  coefficient  of  expansion  per  degree  of  Fahrenheit  is  0.0000062 
and  0.0000067  for  cast-  and  wrought-iron  beams  respectively.  Hence  the 
corresponding  total  expansion  or  contraction  in  a  length  of  100  ft.,  for  a  range 
of  60°  F.  from  the  mean  temperature,  is  0.0372  ft.  ( -  A'O  and  0.0402  ft.  ( «  i"). 

In  practice  the  actual  variation  of  length  rarely  exceeds  one  half  of  these 
amounts,  which  is  chiefly  owing  to  structural  constraint. 

Ex.  12.  Let  the  axis  AEC  of  a  rib  of  uniform  section  he  the  are  of  adrdeof 
radius  r  subtending  an  angle  2a  at  the  centre. 
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First,  let  the  rib  be  hinged  at  both  ends. 

It  is  evident  that  the  straight  line  AC  is  the  "  linear  arch."    Then 

jDEEF-ds'^jEF^dB^r^f  (cos  ^-coe  a)W-r»{a(2+rx)e  2o)-|  sin 2a\. 

Also,  Z  -  r  sin  a.    Therefore 

§^(a(2+coe2a)-|sin2a|±2ftf-0. 

i^ote.— If  the  axis  is  a  semicirde,  a-90^,  and 

Second,  let  the  rib  be  fixed  at  both  ends. 

The  "linear  arch"  is  now  a  straight  line  A'C  at  a  distance  z  (»DF)  from 
AC  given  by  the  equation 

fDE'da^O. 
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Then  JDF-de-^  jEF-ds, 

or  ^j^  "  ^  J     (c<»  ^  — cos  a)(W, 

or  a;5—r(8in  a  — a  cos  a). 

Also, 

fDE'BF'de^  fiDF-EF^EF^da-^tfEFd^fEFVe 

-2«r»(8in  a-a  cos  a)^— r'|a(2+ooe  2a)  -J  8in2a|. 
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Hence 

^  |2»-»(8in  a -a  coe  a) --r»la(2 +COB  2a) -f  sin  2a|  I- ±2«fl-0, 
and  Z^rsin  a. 

12.  Deflection  of  an  Arched  Rib. 

J3 Let  the  abutments  be  immov- 

able. 

Let  ABC  be  the  axis  of  the  rib 
^     in  its  normal  position. 

Let  ADC  represent  the  position 
^'*-  ®^-  of  the  axis  when  the  rib  is  loaded. 

Let  BDF  be  the  ordinate  at  the  centre  of  the  span;   join  AB, 
AD.    Then 

DF^=^AD^-AF^-^AB^(^^^^y^AF^. 

\arc  AB/ 

encAB^BTcAD     f 
^^*  arcA5         ~^' 

/  being  the  intensity  of  stress  due  to  the  change  in  the  length  of  the 
axis.    Then 

A&\2^-[^^\^BF^--DF^^{BF-DF){BF+DF) 


and 


=  2BF{BD),  approximately. 

(■^j    is  also  sufficiently  small  to  be  disregarded.    Hence 

AB^  f     k^+P  f 
BDj  the  deflection,  =  ^^  '^^     ^      £>  approximately. 

13.  Elementary  Deformation  of  an  Arched  Rib. 

The  arched  rib  represented  by  Fig.  934  springs  from  two  abut- 
ments and  is  under  a  vertical  load.  The  neutral  axis  PQ  is  the 
locus  of  the  centres  of  gravity  of  all  the  cross-sections  of  the  rib, 
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and  may  be  regarded  as  a  linear  arch,  to  which  the  conditions  govern- 
ing the  equilibrium  of  the  rib  are  equally  applicable. 

Let  AA'  be  any  cross-section  of  the  rib.  The  segment  AA'P 
is  kept  in  equilibrium  by  the  external  forces  which  act  upon  it, 
and  by  the  molecular  action  at  AA'. 

The  external  forces  are  reducible  to  a  single  force  at  C  and  to  a 


couple  of  which  the  moment  M  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments 
with  respect  to  C  of  all  the  forces  on  the  right  of  C. 

The  single  force  at  C  may  be  resolved  into  a  component  T  along 
the  neutral  axis,  and  a  component  S  in  the  plane  AA\  The  latter 
has  very  Uttle  effect  upon  the  curvature  of  the  neutral  axis,  and 
may  be  disregarded  as  compared  with  M, 

Before  deformation  let  the  consecutive  cross-sections  BB^  and 
A  A'  meet  in  R;  R  is  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  arc  CC  of  the 
neutral  axis. 

After  deformation  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  plane  AA'  re- 
mains imchanged,  but  that  the  plane  BB'  takes  the  position  B''B'". 
Let  AA'  and  B"B'"  meet  in  ft';  R'  is  the  centre  of  curvature  of 
the  arc  CC  after  deformation. 

Let  abc  be  any  layer  at  a  distance  z  from  C. 

Let  CC'=^dSy  CR^R,  CR'=^R',  and  let  da  be  the  sectional  area 
of  the  layer  abc. 

By  similar  figures, 

ac     R'+z  ab    R+z 

(fc"    R'       ^""^    ds'   R    • 
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Therefore  6c=ac-a6={fe-2;(p7— g  j  . 

The  tensile  stress  in  abc 

-2  (fl^  *  fi  )  ^^'  ^^^  nearly. 
The  moment  of  this  stress  with  respect  toC 

Hence  the  moment  of  resistance  at  AA^ 

the  integral  extending  over  the  whole  of  the  section. 

Therefore  M-S/(J;--g-) (I) 

Again,  the  effect  of  the  force  T  is  to  lengthen  or  shorten  the 
element  CC,  so  that  the  plane  BB'  will  receive  a  motion  of  trans- 
lation, but  the  position  of  R'  is  practically  mialtered. 

Corollary  1.  Let  A  be  the  area  of  the  section  AA\ 

The  total  miit  stress  in  the  layer  abc 

^^^^ 

-P-J^-T'     (2^ 

the  sign  being  plus  or  minus  according  as  M  acts  towards  or  from 
the  edge  of  the  rib  under  consideratipn. 

From  this  expression  may  be  deduced  (1)  the  position  of  the 
point  at  which  the  intensity  of  the  stress  is  a  maximum  for  any 
given  distribution  of  the  load;  (2)  the  distribution  of  the  load  that 
makes  the  intensity  an  absolute  maximum;  (3)  the  value  of  the 
intensity. 
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Car.  2.  Let  w  be  the  total. intensity  of  the  vertical  load  per  hori- 
zontal unit  of  length. 

Let  wi  be  the  portion  of  w  which  produces  only  a  direct  com^ 
pression. 

Let  H  be  the  horizontal  thrust  of  the  arch. 

Let  P  be  the  total  load  between  the  crown  and  AA^  which  pro- 
duces compression. 

Refer  the  rib  to  the  horizontal  OX  and  the  vertical  OPY  as 
the  axes  of  x  and  y  respectively. 

Let  X,  yhe  the  coordinates  of  C 

Then  ^^^^    ^^^    dP=widx. 

Therefore  wx^H-^, (3) 

ds 
and  also  ^"^^^ (*^ 

14.  General  Equations. 

Let  I  be  the  span  of  the  arch. 

Let  X,  yhe  the  coordinates  of  the  point  C  before  deformation. 

Let  a/,  y'  be  the  coordinates  of  the  point  C  after  deformation. 

I^et  d  be  the  angle  between  tangent  at  C  and  OX  before  deforma- 
tion. 

Let  0'  be  the  angle  between  tangent  at  C  and  OX  after  deforma- 
tion. 

Let  ds  be  the  length  of  the  element  CC  before  deformation. 

Let  d^  be  the  length  of  the  element  CC  after  deformation. 

„  _,    ,  ^  dd"     1         ^    dO     1      ^ 

Effect  of  flexure,    --rp  -=^7    and    -r-  =  p .    Hence 

Ml      1     d»'    d»    dd'-de 

Ei^WR^d^'d^^—dT^  ^^^y  '^^^^y- 

Let  i  be  the  change  of  slope  at  C.    Then 
..    M     .fl,    Mds     Mds 
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....     (5) 


Integrating,  i'  =  «-«'  =  io+   /    ;g7^^, 


io  being  the  change  of  slope  at  P,  and  a  quantity  -whose  value  has 
yet  to  be  determined. 

Again,  the  general  equations  of  equilibrium  at  the  plane  AA' 
are 

(PMdS 
dx^     dx 


Lg=_(^_^o=-(i.-Hg).  ...  (6) 


for  the  portion  tPi,  Cor.  2,  Art.  13,  produces  compression  only  and 
no  shear.    Therefore 

S.S,-f:^.H{%-^ (7, 

jSo  being  the  still  undetermined  vertical  component  of  the  shear  at 
P,  and  -^  the  slope  at  P.    Also, 

M=M,+S^-fjfjwd^+H{y-yo-7^,   .    .     (8) 

Mo  being  the  still  imdetermined  bending  moment  at  P. 

Equations  (5),  (6),  (7),  and  (8)  contain  the  four  imdetermined 
constants  H^  So,  Mo,  io- 

Let  Ml,  Si,  and  t'l  be  the  values  of  M,  S,  and  i,  respectively,  at  Q. 

Equations  of  Condition. — In  practice  the  ends  of  the  rib  are  either 
fixed  or  free. 

If  they  are  fixed,  io=0;  if  they  are  free,  Mo=0.  In  either  case 
the  number  of  undetermined  constants  is  reduced  to  three. 

If  the  abutments  are  immovable,  xi— Z=0.  If  the  abutments 
yield,  xi—l  must  be  found  by  experiment.  Let  xi—l^fiH,  ft  being 
some  coefficient.    The  first  equation  of  condition  is 

.Xi-l^O,    or    xi-l-=fiH (9) 

Again,  Q  is  immovable  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  the  second 
equation  of  condition  is 

yi-yo=o ;   ;   ;   .    (lO) 
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Again,  if  the  end  Q  is  fixed,  ti=0;  and  if  free,  Afi=0;  and  the 
third  equation  of  condition  is 

.ii=0,    or    Mi=0 (11) 

Substituting  in  equations  (7)  and  (8)  the  values  of  the  three 
constants  as  determined  by  these  conditions,  the  shearing  force 
and  bending  moment  may  be  found  at  any  section  of  the  rib. 

Again,  cos  d' = cos  (d — f) = cos  tf +i  sin  0, 

sind'  =  sin  (^--i)  =  sin  d-icos<?. 

rm       ^  dx'    dx     dv         ,     di/    dv     dx 

^'''^''''    dP-ds+'i  *°^  i'=i-v    .  —  (12) 

Hence,  approximately, 

d  .      dy         .     d  .  dx 

-i^-x)-ij^    and    -(y'-y)=-i- 

Thus,  if  X  and  Y  are  respectively  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
displacements, 

dX^.dy    ^^^    ^„_-^ 
ds      ds  ds  ds' 

dX     .       dY 

■%=*=-^ (13) 

i5«  Effect  of  T  and  of  a  Change  of  t^  in  the  Temperature. 

Also,  if  there  is  a  change  from  the  mean  of  f  in  the  temperature, 
the  length  ctefl-prjmust  be  multiplied  by  (l±eO,  e  being  the 
coeflScient  of  linear  expansion.    Hence 


cte'=ds(l~)(l±6^. 

= cb  ( 1  -  -^-T  ±  dj ,  approximately.    .    (14; 
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By  equations  (12), 

dsf  =  (dX'\-idy)^^{dx^idy)(l^^±d) 
and 

Therefore 

dX^d{7f -x)^idy-  {^^ €^dx, 
and 

dY^d{\/—y)^-idz—  \wr^  ^W  ^V}  approximately. 
Hence 

X.x'-x=/%|dx-/'(^:Frf)dx    .    .    .    (15) 
and 

Mote. — A  nearer  approximation  than  is  given  by  the  preceding  leBuhi 
may  be  obtained  as  follows : 

Let  x+dx,  y'\-dy  he  the  coordinates  of  a  point  very  near  C  before  defor* 
mation. 

Let  xf+dxf,  y'+dy'  be  the  coordinates  of  a  point  very  near  C  after  defor- 
mation.   . 

Then  cfe»-dt»+<iy»    and    cfe'^-di/'+dy" 

and    '  dsf^-ds^^dx^-dx^+dy'^-dy'^ 

or  {d9^-dB){d9^-¥d^)--{d2f-dx){dxf-\-dx)-\-{dy'-dy){dy''k'dy). 

Hence     {dsf —d8)d8^{dxf  '-dx)dx-{-{dy' —dy)dyy  approximately, 

ax  ax 

and  dy'-dy-((fe'-(fe)^^-(dx'-dx)^. 

Hence,  by  equations  (12)  and  (14), 
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Integrating, 

-     »-—/-/ r.(S'|-"/'(l)'^ 

These  equations  are  to  be  used  instead  of  eqs.  (15)  and  (16),  the  remainder 
of  the  calculations  being  computed  precisely  as  before. 

The  following  problems  are  in  the  main  the  same  as  those  given  in 
Rankine's  Civil  Engineering,  20th  edition. 

Ex.  12.  Rib  of  Uniform  Stiffness. — Let  the  depth  and  sectional  form  of 
the  rib  be  uniform,  and  let  its  breadth  at  each  point  vary  as  the  secant  of  the 
inclination  of  the  tangent  at  the  point  to  the  horizontal. 

Let  Aj,  /}  be  the  sectional  area  and  moment  of  inertia  at  the  crown. 

Let  Af  I  he  the  sectional  area  and  moment  of  inertia  at  any  point  C, 
Fig.  934. 

Then 

ds 
A  -Ajsec^-ili— (17) 

Also,  since  the  moments  of  inertia  of  similar  figures  vary  as  the  breadth 
and  as  the  cube  of  the  depth,  and  since  the  depth  in  the  present  case  is  con* 
stant, 

/-/iSec^-A- (18) 

Again,  -j  — -z  —  — ,  and  the  intensity  of  the  thrust  is  constant  through- 

A    il|  sec  V    ill 

out. 

Hence  eqs.  (5),  (15),  and  (16),  respectively,  become 


t-t,-~  J    Mdx; (19) 
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£q.  (19)  shows  that  the  deflection  at  each  point  of  the  rib  is  the  same 
as  that  at  corresponding  points  of  a  straight  horizontal  beam  of  a  uniform 
section  equal  to  that  of  the  rib  at  the  crown,  and  acted  upon  by  the  same 
bending  moments. 

Ribs  of  uniform  stiffness  are  not  usual  in  practice,  but  the  formuls  deduced 
in  the  present  article  may  be  applied  without  sensible  error  to  flat  segmental 
ribs  of  uniform  section. 

Ex.  13.  Parabolic  rib  of  uniform  depth  and  stiffness,  with  roUing  load;  the 
ends  fixed  in  direction;  the  abiUments  immovable. 
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Let  the  axis  of  «  be  a  tangent  to  the  neutral  curve  at  its  summit.  Let 
k  be  the  rise  of  the  curve.  Let  x,  y  he  the  coordinates  at  any  point  C  with 
respect  to  0.    Then 

>-U-)'' '^ 

and 

dy 
dx' 


^(L^A      ^J_l^     dy,    ^     dh,    Sk 

'p\2   V'  dx,      V  dx^' V  dx^'r    •  ''^^^ 


Let  w  be  the  dead  load  per  horizontal  unit  of  length. 
<<    ii/  "    '*   live      "     "  "  it    ti      ti 

Let  the  live  load  cover  a  length  DE,  ^rl,  of  the  span. 
Denote  by  (A)  formulse  relating  to  the  unloaded  division  OE,  and  by  (B) 
formulae  relating  to  the  loaded  division  DE. 
Eqs.  (7)  and  (8),  respectively,  betome 

(A)  5«5o+(-^5 — w)x; (24) 

(B)  S~8,+  [—-w)x-'w'\x-(l-r)l\ (25) 

(A)  M^M,+S^+(^^-u>)^; (28) 

(B)  M.M,+S^+{^-w)^-^ix-(l-r)l\\    ...    (27) 

Since  the  ends  are  fixed, 

t-O-t.   ......;...     (2g) 
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Hence  by  eqs.  (19)  and  (26), 

(A)  i-_^J3f,+5|+(«f-«)f}; (29) 

and  by  eqs.  (19)  and  (27), 

(B)  i-~{M^+Sj^+(^-w)^-^{x-a-rW}..    .    (30) 
When  Of-/,  i-«ii=-0,  and  therefore,  by  the  last  equation, 

0-M.+5^1+(?^-«,)f-H;.p (31) 

J- 

Again,  let  i-T".    Then 
ax 


t/o    ax       t/o  dxdx  ax    t/o    ox' 


t^T■^dx. 
'0  qxax         -ax    •/© 

But  if  -  0,    and    -r^  -  -^r .    Hence, 
ax*     Z^ 

/■•f^-t/"— ?//■-•  ••••<»> 

By  the  conditions  of  the  problem  xf—x  and  y'  -  y  are  each  zero  at  Q.    Hence 
equations  f20)  and  (21),  respectively,  become 

0--£idx (34) 

Substitute  in  eqs.  (33)  and  (34)  the  value  of  t  given  by  eq.  (30) ,  and  integrate 
between  the  limits  0  and  I.    Then 


and 


„       Sk  I    i  .,1*^1*      /8kH      \  P        ,.  !•   )      /  H       A, 
0--plZ;i^-6+'^'24  +  (-F-«jl20-«'''l2o[  -{eA.'^V^' 

1    (  M^»    SJ'  ^  /8kH      \l*       ,1*1 

which  may  be  written 

0-Af,+S,j  +  (— -tr)--«'r'-+-(— :F.«)y (35) 
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and 


3-Af.+5.{  +  (M_«,)g_^.^^ (36) 

Hence,  by  eqs.  (31),  (36),  (36), 

5o-y+«'Ir'(l~)-4^; (37) 

«rf'    v/lVL     3  \  ^2.„  ^_^ 


« ^      45    /.  ^ <39) 


When  x^l,  M-M^,  and  S-S,. 
Hence,  by  eqs.  (25)  and  (27), 


and 


Substituting  in  these  equations  the  values  of  S„  Jlf „  given  above,  ire  haw 

S.--|^-«.'rf(l-r'+0+^ (40) 

and 

To  find  th€  greatest  intensity  of  stress,  ete.— The  intensity  of  the  stress  due 

.        T     H 
to  direct  compression —--7-  —  -T-. 

The  intensity  of  the  stress  in  the  outside  layers  of  the  rib  due  to  bending 
is  the  same  as  that  in  the  outside  lajrers  of  a  horizontal  beam  of  uniform  9e<v 
tion  Aif  acted  upon  by  the  same  moments  as  act  on  the  rib,  for  the  deflections 
of  the  beam  and  rib  are  equal  at  every  point  (eq.  (19) ).  Also,  since  the  rib 
is  fixed  at  both  ends,  the  bending  moment  due  to  that  portion  of  the  load 
which  produces  flexure  is  a  maximum  at  the  loaded  end,  {.e.^At  Q.    Hence 

H  2 

the  maximum  intensity  of  stress  (pt)  occurs  at  Q,  and  pi— -r-±Af,yi,  t^  being 
the  distance  of  the  layers  from  the  neutral  axis. 
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H  and  Mi  are  both  functions  of  r,  and  therefore  pi  is  an  absolute  TnATimiim 
when 


But 


and 


dH    \bwVr^{\-ry 


dMi  2  dH 


(42) 
(43) 


•        •        • 


.    .    (44) 


Henoe  p^  is  an  sbaolute  maximum  when 

5  U,      3    ij^t, 


0-WIMl-r)» 


15 


I  X^^W 


^t 


The  roots  of  this  equation  are 
r-1 


and 


d«p 


r-± 


2     ^4  A,k^ 


5  3     7, 

2  A,2,k 


±1 


(45) 


r— 1  makes  3-7  «ero,  so  that  the  maximum  value  of  p  corresponds  to  one 
dr* 

of  the  remaining  roots. 

Thus, 

the  wkw.  <An«<-^(/f+^'Mi)-p/ (46) 

and  the»ia«.  te?m(m--^(-H+--~^  ...    (47) 

the  values  of  H  and  Afa  being  found  by  substituting  in  eqs.  (39)  and  (41) 


or 


2        4  A,k* 
'"5^     3    /. 
2  il,a,fc 

1+45  _^ 
2        4  il.fc' 

^  2  it,?,*  J 


(48) 


according  as  the  stress  is  a  thrust  or  a  tension. 
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If  eq.  (47)  gives  a  negative  result,  there  is  no  tension  at  any  point  of  the 
rib. 

NoU. — The  moment  of  inertia  may  be  expressed  in  the  form 

q  being  a  coefficient  depending  upon  the  form  of  the  section. 

Hence 

1  /  M\ 

the  maximum  intensity  of  stress  — r  i  ^H  + — ^  i .   •    •    . 


(49) 


Cor.  1. — If  the  depth  of  the  rib  is  smaU  as  compared  with  k,  the  fraction 

j^  will  be  a  small  quantity,  and  the  maximum  intensity  of  stress  will  approxi 

mately  correspond  to  r-f .     The  denominator  in  eq.  (39)  may  be  taken  to  be 
k,  and  it  may  be  easily  shown  that  the  values  of  p/,  p/'  are 

^   "Ai(   S\k'^2ky'^4  qzik   ^  Z125  qM,  \  '      ...(«» 
,,     1  jti^Y    1     15  zA ^5  itEL^  H  vf I' I 

^  "i;iTV"*'^2"ib5/^4"^"*-3i25'^r  •  •  •  ^^^> 

Cor»  2. — If  the  numerator  in  eqs.  (48)  is  greater  than  the  denominatix'y 
then  r  must  be  unity.    Hence,  by  eq.  (39)  and  putting 

l*w-{-v/    45itEIi 

and  by  eqs.  (38)  and  (41), 

,r      ,r      ^\     .    y,l-hl5itEL        15,Jw±w^zi^5HErt         ,^_ 
M.«Mo.j2(«^+uO-^±2-6Jr--16^^-"^'^4-SX-  •     (^> 

Thus,  p/,  p/'  can  be  found  by  substituting  these  values  of  H  and  Af,  in 
eqs.  (46)  and  (47). 

Ex.  l4.—Parabolie  Rib  of  Uniform  Stiffness,  kinged  at  the  Ends, 
Let  the  rib  be  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding  article. 
Since  the  ends  are  hinged,  Afo-0-Afj,  while  i  is  an  undetermined  constant. 
The  following  equations  apply: 


are  nil. 
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(A)  <S-S.+  (^-w)ar; (54) 

(B)  S-S,+  (^-w)x-W|*-(l-r)Z|5     ....    (55) 

(A)  Jlf-<S^+(^-«)y; (56) 

(B)  M-S^+(~-w)^-^{x-{l-rW.    .    .    .    (57) 

<-'.-r,{^.^(^?-)l}.- <«' 

^"^'■E/i^'*'!"!" — ti^j-g— 6l«-(l-r)««|.     .    .     (59) 

Assume  that  the  horizontal  and  vertical  displacements  of  the  loaded  end 
are  nil. 

Substitute  hi  eqs.  (20)  and  (21)  the  value  of  i  given  by  eq.  (59).  Integrate 
and  reduce,  neglecting  the  term  involving  the  temperature.    Then 

^     .       1    (  o  i'      /^H      \/»       ,„r»  )      H    1     I 

^-*o-i7;i^«i2^b^-")6o-"^6o[-4ii;ifc-  •  («>) 

From  (57),  since  Mj-O, 

0-S.+  (^-«>)|-«'4 (62) 

Equations  (60),  (61),  and  (62)  are  the  equations  of  condition. 
Subtract  (61)  from  (60).    Then 

which  may  be  written 
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Subtract  (63)  from  (62).    Then 

Heno», 

B ■ ,      ,,  ,    ,> ~.  ......    (65) 


(68) 


(67) 


Eliminating  i9,  betireen  (61)  and  (62),    - 

1   (  /8AH       \  V       ,„/r'     r«x  1 

Alao,  by  (55), 

(QJLIT  \ 

-« — toH-tr'W- -P,  suppoBa.    •    •    • 

EUminatiDg  S^  between  (62)  and  (67), 

-P-A-(^-tD)|-u^'i(r-j).   .    ;   .    •    .     (6g) 

Eqs.  (62),  (65),  (66),  and  (68)  give  the  values  of  H,  ^,  S,,  and  v 

A^in,  the  maTimum  bendmg  monient  M'  occurs  at  a  point  given  by 

dM    ^ .     ,__.    . 
'^-0in(57),  i.e., 

0-5o+(^~«;)x-tr'(x-(l-r)« (69) 

Subtract  (69)  from  (67),    Then 

Hence,  the  distance  from  the  loaded  end  of  the  point  at  which  the  bending 
moment  is  greatest  is 

'-' — f^ <^> 

w+vr — — 
Substitute  this  value  of  z  in  (57),  and,  for  convenience^  put 
w+tir — —'^m. 
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Then 

Butby(62),0-So+^^^/-^r'L    Therefore, 

M'-KO)-^(-P)+q(-?)-f. 
m  m'V     2/     2m 

Hence,  Af' ,  the  maximum  bending  moment. 


(71) 


As  before,  the  greatest  stress  (a  thrust) 

-^(h+^M')~p,' (72) 

and  the  value  of  r  which  makes  p/  an  absoltUe  manmum  is  given  bj  -^  ^0. 
But  by  (71),  M'  involves  r"  in  the  numerator  and  r*  in  the  denominator,  so 
that    j" ~0  vnH  be  an  equation  involving  r". 

One  of  its  roots  is  r-1,  which  generally  ^ves  a  minimum  value  of  pi'. 
Dividing  by  r-1,  the  equation  reduces  to  one  of  the  thirteenth  order,  but  is 
still  far  too  complex  for  use.  It  is  found,  however,  that  r— i  g^vee  a  close 
approximation  to  the  abaoltUe  maximum  thrust. 

With  this  value  of  r,  and,  for  convenience,  putting. 


,^16/,   1 


By  (65), 
By  (82), 
By  (68), 
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By  (66, 

^•-^M-*i)~u\ <«> 

By  (70), 

l-a;- — ; ; — -r- (77) 

By  (71), 

^'-;  i  \  ^^ <^ 

Note.— IS  the  rib  is  merely  supported  at  the  ends  but  not  fixed,  the  harin 
tontal  displacement  of  the  loaded  end  may  be  represented  by  fiH  (Art.  9). 
Thus  the  term  — /Jf  must  be  added  to  the  right-hand  side  of  eq.  (15). 

Ex.  15. —  Parabolic  Rib  of  Uniform  Stiffness,  hinged  at  the  Crown  and 
also  at  the  Ends.-^ln  this  case  Af  »0  at  the  crown,  which  introduces  a  Jowrtk 
equation  of  condition. 

By  (57), 

^    ^  I      /SkH      \P     wV/     1      \> 

which  may  be  written 

0-S.+  (^-i«){-«)'i(r'-r+l) (79) 

Eliminating  8^  between  (79)  and  (62). 

— — w-w'(-2r'+4r-l). 
Hence, 

H-^|M>-w'(2r'-4r+l)| (80) 

By  (79), 

S,-^(3r'-4r  +  l) (81) 

By  (68), 

P-S,-|^(r-l)' (82) 

By  (66), 

*»"24l//^~'*''"^*''"'^^ ^^> 


DEFLECTION  OF  AN  ARCHED  RIB. 
By  (70)  and  (82), 


Z-x- 


By  (71), 
Whenr-i, 


2w/(r-l)»"'4* 


M^-^V-1)'. 


wl 


1    w'Z* 


3f'- 


64' 
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(84) 
(85) 

(86) 


These  results  agree  with  those  of  (73)  to  (78),  if  n-1. 
In  general f  when  n-1, 

w+~(5r»-5r*+2r»)-ti;-ti/(2r»-4r  +  l), 

by  (65)  and  (80).    Hence, 

2r*-5r*+9r»+8r+2-0-(2r-l)(r-l)»(r»-2), 

and  the  roots  are  r-J,  r— 1,  r—  ±\/2. 

Hence,  n  —  1  only  renders  the  expressions  in  (86)  identical  with  the  corre- 
sponding expressions  of  the  preceding  article  when  n  =  i  or  1. 

Again  the  intensity  of  thrust  is  greatest  at  the  outer  flange  of  the  loaded 
and  the  inner  flange  of  the  unloaded  half  of  the  rib,  and  is 


P   \2iX0'     1  /        w^\l 
-8i;i7,8+ifcV^+7Jf- 


The  intensity  of  tension  is  greatest  at  the  inner  flange  of  the  loaded  and 
the  outer  flange  of  the  unloaded  half  of  the  rib,  and  is 


P  \zxw'    1  /     ^v/\\ 


The  grealest  total  horizontal  thrust  occurs  when  r-1,  and  its  value  is 

i6.  ifflyimntn    Deflection    of    an   Arched    Rib. — The   deflection 
must  necessarily  be  a  maximum  at  a  pomt  given  by  t-O.    Solve 
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for  X  and  substitute  in  (16)  to  find  the  deflection  y'— y;  the  deflec- 
tion is  an  absolute  maximum  when  T-Cy'— y)=0.    The  resulting 

equation  involves  r  to  a  high  power,  and  is  too  intricate  to  be  of 
use.  It  has  been  found  by  trial,  however,  that  in  all  ordinary  cases 
the  absolute  maximum  deflection  occurs  at  the  middle  of  the  rib, 

when  the  live  load  covers  its  whole  length,  i.e.,  when  a:=^»  ^^'^  r=l. 

45  It 

Ex.  16. — Rib  of  Ex.  13.    For  convenience,  put  l+XAfc*""** 

Then,  by  (39), 

jlw+w^    15  it  Eh 


By  (38)  and  (41), 
By  (36)  and  (38), 


So--^. (89) 


By  (30),  (38),  (89), 

i.-^(MoX^3Afoj+2ilfo^ (90) 

HenoCi  the  maximum  deflection 

2 

I'  u;+ti/«-l       5   Hi*    _, 

"384":g7r— ^iSsiF-^'^'^pp^^- f«^) 

The  central  deflection  d,  of  a  uniform  straight  horisontal  beam  of  the 
same  span,  of  the  same  section  as  the  rib  at  the  crown,  and  with  its  ends  fizedy 
is 

^-m-mr- ^«^> 


Hence,  neglecting  the  term  involving  the  temperature, 
Ex.  17.— «*  of  Ex.  14. 


4-V*- («) 
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By  (65), 


By  (66)  and  (62) 


'^^2iErS'''^'^^'Si (^^> 


By  (30),  (94),  and  (95), 

S    /P     x'    x*\ 


Hence,  the  maximum  deflection 
I 


^ElJo     (l2-2-3r)^-^4F/"^^-T'^-^"-    •    •     (^7) 
If  the  ends  of  the  beam  in  Case  I  are  free,  its  central  deflection 

5  l*iW'{-v/) 


384      EI 


-d,% 


and  di'^'- d/ (98) 

Thus,  the  deflection  of  the  arched  rib  in  both  cases  is  less  than  that  of 
the  beam. 

Ex.  18. — Arched  Rib  of  Uniform  Stiffness  fixed  at  the  Ends  and  connected 
at  the  Crown  with  a  Horizontal  Distribviing  Girder. — The  load  is  transmitted 
to  the  rib  by  vertical  struts  so  that  the  vertical  displacements  of  corresponding 
points  of  the  rib  and  girder  are  the  same.  The  horizontal  thrust  in  the  loaded 
is  not  necessarily  equal  to  that  in  the  unloaded  division  of  the  rib,  but  the 
excess  of  the  thrust  in  the  loaded  division  will  be  borne  by  the  distributing 
girder,  if  the  rib  and  girder  are  connected  in  such  a  manner  that  the  horizontal 
displacement  of  each  at  the  crown  is  the  same. 

The  formulse  of  Ex.  13  are  apphcable  In  the  present  case  with  the  modi- 
fication that  /i  is  to  include  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  girder. 

The  maximum  thrust  and  tension  in  the  rib  are  given  by  equations  (64) 
and  (65). 

Let  2^  be  the  depth  of  the  girder,  A'  its  sectional  area. 

The  greatest  thrust  in  the  girder  ^  .  +A''^2^'   '    '    "    ^^^ 
The  greatest  tension  in  the  girder-  ^^.  .    .    .  (100) 

H  and  Mi  being  given  by  equations  (66)  and  (67),  respectively. 
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The  girder  must  have  its  ends  so  supported  as  to  be  capable  of  transmitting 
a  thrust. 

17.  Stresses  in  Spandril  Posts  and  Diagonals. — Fig.  936  represents 
an  arch  in  which  the  spandril  consists  of  a  series  of  vertical  posts 
and  diagonal  braces. 


Fig.  936. 

Let  the  axis  of  a  curved  rib  be  a  parabola.  The  arch  is  then 
equilibrated  under  a  uniformly  distributed  load,  and  the  diagonals 
will  be  only  called  into  play  imder  a  passing  load. 

Let  Xj  y  he  the  coordinates  of  any  point  F  of  the  parabola  with 
respect  to  the  vertex  C.    Then 


Let  the  tangent  at  F  meet  CB  in  L,  and  the  horizontal  BE  in  G. 
Let£C=A/.    Then 

BL^BC-CL^BC-CN^k'-'y. 

Let  N  be  the  total  number  of  panels. 

Consider  any  diagonal  ED  between  the  nth  and  (n+l)th  posts. 

I^t  w'  be  the  greatest  panel  live  load. 

The  greatest  compression  in  ED  occurs  when  the  passing  load 
is  concentrated  at  the  first  n— 1  panel-points. 

Imagine  a  vertical  section  a  little  on  the  left  of  EF, 

The  portion  of  the  frame  on  the  right  of  this  section  is  kept  in 
equilibrium  by  the  reaction  R  at  P,  and  by  the  stresses  in  the  three 
members  met  by  the  secant  plane. 

Taking  moments  about  (?, 

D'GEco9d=R'AG, 
D  being  the  stress  in  DE,  and  0  the  angle  DEP. 


Now,  /2  = 
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v/  n{n  —  1) 


N 


^^'  GB       k'-y^    ^^         2y     ' 

and  hence 

OE^OB^.-'^.    and    «A-i+^. 

Hence  D^ir   ^  .,      -^^7— ^  sec  ^. 

The  stresses  in  the  counterbraces  (shown  by  dotted  lines  in  the 
figure)  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  manner. 

The  greatest  thrust  in  EF  =  v/  -{-w. 

The  greatest  tension  in  EF  =  D  cos  6 -w,  w  being  the  dead  load 
upon  EF. 

If  the  last  expression  is  negative,  EF  is  never  in  tension. 

18.  Clerk  Maxwell's  Method  of  determining  the  Resultant  Thrusts 
at  the  Supports  of  a  Framed  Arch. — Let  Js  be  the  change  in  the 
length  s  of  any  member  of  the  frame  imder  the  action  of  a  force  P, 
and  let  a  be  the  sectional  area  of  the  member.    Then 

the  sign  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  stress. 

Assume  that  all  the  members  except  the  one  under  consideration 
are  perfectly  rigid,  and  let  Jl  be  the  alteration  in  the  span  I  corre- 
sponding to  Js.  The  ratio  -j-  is  equal  to  a  constant  m,  which  depends 
0(nly  upon  the  geometrical  form  of  the  frame. 

Therefore  M = mJs  =-  ±  ^P^- 

Again,  P  may  be  supposed  to  consist  of  two  parts,  viz.,  /i  due 
to  a  horizontal  force  H  between  the  springings,  and  /2  due  to  a  ver- 
tical force  V  applied  at  one  springing,  while  the  other  is  firmly 
secured  to  keep  the  frame  from  turning. 
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By  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities, 

A     M 

Similarly,  y  is  equal  to  some  constant  n,  which  depends  only 
upon  the  form  of  the  frame.    Also 

Therefore  Jl=  ±  {rrfiH + "^nV)^. 

Hence  the  total  change  in  I  for  all  the  members  is 

If  the  abutments  yield,  let  Ul^^jJIj  [i  being  some  coefficient 
to  be  determined  by  experiment.    Then 

^  -^^Ki)     .„ 

•  If  the  abutments  are  immovable,  SAl  is  zero,  and 

H V-^-  ....:::   (D) 


iO 


V  is  the  same  as  the  corresponding  reaction  at  the  end  of  a  girder 
of  the  same  span  and  dmilarly  loaded.  The  required  thrust  is  the 
resultant  of  H  and  7,  and  the  stress  in  each  member  may  be  con>- 
puted  graphically  or  by  the  method  of  moments.  In  any  particular 
case  proceed  as  follows: 

(1)  Prepare  tables  of  the  values  of  m  and  n  for  each  member. 
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(2)  Assume  a  cross-section  for  each  member,  based  on  a  probable 
assumed  value  for  the  resultant  of  V  and  H. 

(3)  Prepare  a  table  of  the  value  of  ^^^  for  each  member,  and 

form  the  sum  llm^-pr)' 

(4)  Determine,  separately,  the  horizontal  thrust  between  the 
springings  due  to  the  loads  at  the  different  joints.  Thus  let  Vi,  V2  be 
the  vertical  reactions  at  the  right  and  left  supports  due  to  any  one 

of  these  loads.    Form  the  sum  llmnV-p-)}  using  vi  for  all  the 

members  on  the  right  of  the  load  and  V2  for  all  those  on  its  left. 
The  corresponding  thrust  may  then  be  found  by  eq.  (C)  or  eq.  (D), 
and  the  total  thrust  H  is  the  sum  of  the  thrusts  due  to  all  the  weights 
taken  separately. 

(5)  Repeat  the  process  for  each  combination  of  live  and  dead 
load  so  as  to  find  the  maximiun  stresses  to  which  any  member  may 
be  subjected. 

(6)  If  the  assiuned  cross-sections  are  not  suited  to  these  maxi- 
mum stresses,  make  fresh  assumptions  and  repeat  the  whole  calcu- 
lation. 

The  same  method  may  be  applied  to  determine  the  resultant 
tensions  at  the  supports  of  a  framed  suspension  bridge. 

Note, — The  formidce  for  a  parabolic  rib  may  be  applied  without 
material  error  to  a  rib  in  the  form  of  a  segmerd  of  a  circle.  More  exact 
formuUB  may  be  obtained  for  the  latter  in  a  manner  precisely  similar 
to  that  described  in  Exs.  13-17,  but  the  integrations  mil  be  much  sim* 
plified  by  using  polar  coordinates,  the  centre  of  the  circle  being  the  pole. 

EXAMPLES. 

z.  The  arch  represented  in  the  figure  is  constructed  of  masonry  weighing  150 
lbs.  cf.  The  span  is  40  ft.,  the  rise  8  ft.,  the  depth  of  masonry  above  the 
centre  3  ft.,  the  thickness  of  the  abutments  6  ft. 
The  centre  of  resistance  at  the  middle  point  of 
upper  key  is  1  ft.  below  the  crown  surface.  Deduce 
(a)  the  resultant  pressure  in  the  vertical  joint  at 
the  key,  (&)  the  resultant  pressure  in  the  horizontal 
joint  at  the  springing,  (c)  the  maximum  stress  in 
the  vertical  line  coinciding  with  the  side  of  the 
abutment.    Ans.  (a)  21,182  lbs.;  (6)  38,700  lbs.;  (c)  3852  lbs./ sq.  in.  if  j-i. 
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2.  A  masonry  arch,  of  48  ft.  span  and  17  ft.  rise  and  having  an  intrados 
consisting  of  two  plane  faces,  springs  from  abutments  6.2  ft.  thick  and  with 
vertical  faces.  The  outer  thrusts  of  the  abutments  are  produced  to  meet  the 
extrados,  which  is  horizontal;  the  depth  of  the  key  is  3  ft.  and  the  specific 
weight  of  the  masonry  is  150  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.  The  centre  of  resistance 
at  the  springing  is  at  the  middle  point  and  one  foot  below  the  extrados  at  the 
crown.  Find  the  resultant  pressures  at  the  crown  and  springing.  Also  find 
the  maximimi  stresses  of  the  vertical  joint  aligning  with  the  inside  of  the 
abutment. 

3.  The  intrados  of  an  arch  of  100  ft.  span  and  20  ft.  rise  is  the  segment  of 
a  circle.  The  arch  ring  has  a  uniform  thickness  of  3  ft.  and  weighs  140  Iba. 
per  cubic  foot;  the  superincumbent  load  may  be  taken  at  480  lbs.  per  lineal 
foot  of  the  ring.  Determine  the  mutual  pressures  at  the  key  and  sprin^ng, 
their  points  of  application  being  2  ft.  and  1 J  ft.  respectively  from  the  intrados. 
Also  find  the  curve  of  the  centres  of  pressure.      Ans,  56,546  lbs. ;  76,676  Ibe. 

4.  Assiuning  that  an  arch  may  be  divided  into  elementary  portions  by 
imaginary  joint  planes  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  load  upon  the  arch,  find 
the  limiting  span  of  an  arch  with  a  horizontal  upper  surface  and  a  parabofie 
soffit  (latus  rectimi«40  ft.),  the  depth  over  the  crown  being  6  ft.  and  the 
specific  weight  of  the  load  120  lbs.  per  cubic  foot;  the  thrust  of  the  crown  is 
horizontal  ( »  P)  and  4  ft.  above  the  soffit. 

5.  Fig.  938  represents  one  half  of  a  masonry  arch  of  3  ft.  rise  and  weighing 
120  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.     The  centres  of  resistance  S  and  T  are  at  the  middle 

point  of  AB  and  at  1  ft.  below  D.  Find  the  resultant 
thrusts  at  S  and  T,  and  determine  the  maximum  intensity 
of  stress  in  the  vertical  joints  AC  and  EF, 


6.  A  masonry  arch  of  96  ft.  span  and  24  ft.  rise, 

with  a   parabolic  intrados  and  a  horizontal  extrados, 

springs  from  abutments  with  vertical  faces,  the  outside 

Fig    938  f&ces  being  carried  up  to  meet  the  extrados.    The  depth 

of  the  masonry  at  the  key  is  6  ft.    The  centre  of  pressure 

is  2  ft.  from  the  extrados  at  the  key  and  at  the  middle  of  the  joint  at  the 

springing.    The  masonry  weighs  150 j  lbs.  per  cubic  foot;  width  of  abutment— 

12  ft.     Find  the  resultant  pressures  at  the  key  and  at  the  springing. 

Ans.  83,592 lbs.;  177,100 Ibe. 
7.  A  masonry  arch  for  a  span  of  40  ft.  and  a  rise  of  10  ft.  springs  from 
abutments  with  vertical  faces  and  10  ft.  thick.  The  masonry  has  a  depth 
of  3J  ft.  at  the  crown,  is  level  from  abutment  to  abutment,  and  wei^  150  lbs. 
per  cubic  foot.  The  intrados  is  a  circular  arc.  The  centres  of  resistance  at  the 
springing  and  at  the  crown  are  4^  ft.  from  the  inside  face  of  the  abutment  and 
2  ft.  above  the  crown  respectively.  Find  the  resultant  pressures  at  the  crown, 
at  the  springing,  and  in  the  vertical  aligning  with  the  inside  face  of  an  abut* 
ment. 
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8.  A  masonry  arch  for  a  span  of  40  ft.  and  a  rise  of  10  ft.  springs  from 
abutments  with  vertical  faces  and  10  ft.  thick.  The  masonry  has  a  depth  of 
3i  ft.  at  the  crown,  is  level  from  abutment  to  abutment,  and  weighs  150  lbs. 
per  cubic  foot.  The  intrados  is  a  circular  arc.  The  centres  of  resistance  at  the 
springing  and  at  the  crown  are  4^  ft.  from  the  inside  face  of  the  abutment  and 
2  ft.  above  the  crown  respectively.  Find  the  resultant  pressures  at  the  crown,  at 
the  springing,  and  in  the  vertical  aligning  with  the  inside  face  of  an  abutment. 

9.  The  soffit  of  an  arch  of  30  ft.  span  and  12  ft.  rise  is  a  transformed  catenary* 
The  masonry  rises  12  ft.  over  the  crown,  and  the  specific  weight  of  the  load 
upon  the  arch  may  be  taken  at  120  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.  Determine  the  direction 
and  amount  of  the  thrust  at  the  springing.  Ana.  32,408  lbs.;  61**  16'. 

10.  A  concrete  arch  has  a  clear  spring  of  15  ft.  and  a  rise  of  10  ft.;  the 
height  of  masonry  over  crown  - 15  ft. ;  the  weight  of  the  concrete « 144  lbs. 
per  cubic  foot.  Determine  the  transformed  catenary,  the  amount  and  direction 
of  the  thrust  af  the  springing,  and  the  curvatures  at  the  crown  and  springing. 

11.  Determine  the  transformed  catenary  for  an  arch  of  60  ft.  span  and 
45  ft.  rise,  the  masonry  rising  18  ft.  over  the  crown  and  weighing  120  lbs.  per 
cubic  foot.    Also  find  the  amount  and  direction  of  the  thrust  at  the  abutments. 

Ans.  m«15.586;  116,690  lbs.;  75^32'. 

12.  A  concrete  arch  for  a  span  of  15  ft.  and  a  rise  of  6  ft.  has  a  depth 
of  9  ft.  of  masonry  over  the  crown.  The  concrete  weighs  144  lbs.  per  cubic 
foot.  Determine  the  transformed  catenary  and  the  thrusts  at  the  crown  and 
springing. 

13.  A  concrete  arch  of  44  ft.  span  and  16  ft.  rise  weighs  144  lbs.  per  cubic 
foot;  the  masonry  rises  24  ft.  over  the  crown.  Determine  the  transformed 
catenary  and  the  thrust  at  the  springings.     (Take  loge  3-1.1.) 

14.  The  metal  of  an  arch  of  100  ft.  span  and  25  ft.  rise  has  a  modulus  of 
elasticity  of  28,000,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  and  a  coefficient  of  expansion  of 
0.0000055.  If  the  temperature  rise  50^,  find  the  corresponding  horizontal 
thrust.  Ans.  92.4. 

15.  A  concrete  arch  has  a  clear  spring  of  75  ft.  and  a  rise  of  37 J  ft.;  the 
height  of  the  masonry  over  the  crown  is  25  ft.  and  the  weight  of  the  con- 
crete is  144  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.  Determine  the  transformed  catenary,  the 
amount  and  direction  of  the  thrust  at  the  springing  and  the  curvatures  at  the 
croWn  and  springing. 

Ans.  771-23.934;  214,053  lbs.;  67^20';  22.914  ft.;  160  ft. 

16.  A  3-pin  arch,  100  ft.  span,  20  ft.  rise,  loaded  with  2000  lbs.  per  horizontal 
foot  run  for  1st  quarter  span,  3000  lbs.  for  2d  quarter,  4000  lbs.  for  3d  quarter, 
and  1000  lbs.  for  4th  quarter. 

Divide  the  load  into  eight  parts  and  draw  the  line  of  resistance.  Also  deter- 
mine the  horizontal  thrust  and  the  maximum  B.M.  at  any  point  of  the  arch. 

17.  A  semicircular  rib,  pivoted  at  the  crown  and  springings,  is  loaded 
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unifonDly  per  horizontal  unit  of  length.  Determine  the  position  and  magni- 
tude of  the  maximum  bending  moment,  and  show  that  the  horizontal  thrust 
on  the  rib  is  07i€  fourth  of  the  total  load.       Ans,  iwr*  at  .866r  from  support. 

x8.  Draw  the  linear  arch  for  a  semicircular  rib  of  uniform  section  under  a 
load  uniformly  distributed  per  horizontal  unit  of  length  (a)  when  hinged  at 
both  ends;  (6)  when  hinged  at  both  ends  and  at  the  centre;  (c)  when  fixed  at 
both  ends. 

Ans.  (a)  A  parabola  z  being  }|r;  (h)  a  parabola  through  the  three  hinges; 

xQ.  A  semicircular  rib  of  28  ft.  span  carries  a  weight  of  }  ton  at  10  ft.  and 
a  weight  of  ^  ton  at  21  ft.  (measured  horizontally)  from  the  left  support.  Find 
the  thrust  and  shear  at  the  centre  of  the  rib  and  at  the  point  at  which  the 
weight  is  concentrated,  (a)  when  both  ends  are  hinged;  (6)  ^dien  both  ends 
are  fixed. 

20.  An  arch  (Fig.  939)  of  52  ft.  span,  and  10^  ft.  rise  has  a  depth  at  the 
crown  of  2^  ft.  and  at  the  springing  line  of  3f  ft.  The  loads  per  foot  of 
breadth  beginning  with  a  are  23.04,  19.45,  16.35.  13.94,  12.01,  10.35,  8.98. 
7.93,  6.32, 5.79, 5.52, 5.39  cwts.    Find  the  horizontal  thrust  per  foot  of  breadth, 

j^ns.  129  cwt. 


Fk}.  939. 


Fio.  940. 


31.  The  arch  (Fig.  940)  has  a  clear  span  of  90  ft.  and  radius  pf  50  ft. 
Thickness  of  arch-ring  is  4  ft.  Draw  the  line  of  resistance,  the  load  being  500 
Ibe.  per  foot  run. 

33.  Determine  the  stability  of  a  segmental  arch  of  40  ft.  span  and  25  ft. 
radius  (Fig.  941);   the  loads  in  hundredweights  being  as  shown.    There  is 


Fio.  941. 

also  a  concentrated  load  of  2}  tons  per  foot  of  width  at  10  ft.  from  the  centre. 
Depth  of  arch«  2  ft. 
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23.  A  semi-elliptic  rib  (axes  2a  and  26)  is  pivoted  at  the  sprin^ngs.  Find 
the  position  and  magnitude  of  the  maximum  bending  moment,  the  load  being 
uniformly  distributed  per  horizontal  unit  of  length. 

How  will  the  result  be  affected  if  the  rib  is  also  pivoted  at  the  crown? 

24.  A  pin-ended  parabolic  arch  of  100  ft.  span  and*  25  ft.  rise  carries  a 
weight  P  at  25  ft.  from  the  left  support.    Find  the  horizontal  thrust. 

Ans.  HP. 

25.  A  pin-ended  parabolic  arch  of  100  ft.  span  and  25  ft.  rise  is  acted  upon 
by  a  horizontal  force  Q  at  25  ft.  from  the  left  support.  Find  the  horizontal 
thrust.  Ana.  .574  Q. 

26.  In  a  parabolic  arch  of  50  ft.  span  and  10  ft.  rise,  hinged  at  both  ends, 
a  weight  of  1  ton  is  concentrated  at  a  point  whose  horizontal  distance  from 
the  crown  is  10  ft.  Find  the  total  thrust  along  the  axis  of  the  rib  on  each 
side  of  the  given  point,  allowing  for  a  change  of  60°  from  the  mean  temperature 
(«-. 0000694).  Ana.  .7941  ^F  .1195/. 

27.  Solve  the  preceding  example,  assuming  both  ends  to  be  fixed. 

28.  An  arched  rib  with  a  parabolic  axis,  of  100  ft.  span  and  12}  ft.  rise, 
is  loaded  with  1  ton  at  the  centre  and  1  ton  at  20  ft.  from  the  centre,  measured 
horizontally.  Determine  the  thrusts  and  shears  along  the  rib  at  the  latter 
point,  and  show  how  they  will  be  affected  by  a  change  of  100°  F.  from  the 
mean;  the  coefficient  of  hnear  expansion  being  .00125  for  180°  F.  Take  both 
ends  hinged. 

29.  Solve  the  preceding  example  assuming  both  ends  to  be  fixed. 

30.  A  parabolic  arched  rib  hinged  at  the  ends,  of  64  ft.  span  and  16  ft. 
rise,  is  loaded  with  1  ton  at  each  of  the  points  of  division  of  eight  equal  hori- 
zontal divisions.  Find  the  horizontal  thrust  on  the  rib,  allowing  for  a  change 
of  60°  F.  from  the  mean  temperature.  Also  find  the  maximum  flange  stresses, 
the  rib  being  of  double-tee  section  and  12  ins.  deep  throughout.  (Ck)efficient 
of  linear  expansion  per  1°  F.  - 1-^  144000.) 

31.  The  axis  of  an  arched  rib  of  50  ft.  span,  10  ft.  rise,  and  hinged  at  both 

ends  is  a  parabola.    Draw  the  linear  arch  when  the  rib  is  loaded  with  two 

weights  each  equal  to  2  tons  concentrated  at  two  points  10  ft.  from  the  centre 

of  the  span.    If  the  rib  is  of  doubte4ee  section  and  24  ins.  deep,  find  the  max- 

ii  ^  A       3.176    254 

imum  flange  stresses.  Ana.  —^ — i"y« 

If  the  arch  is  loaded  so  as  to  produce  a  stress  of  10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch 
in  the  metal,  show  that  the  rib  will  deflect  .029  ft.,  E  being  25,000,000  lbs. 

32.  Solve  the  preceding  example,  asmiming  both  ends  to  be  fixed. 

33.  A  steel  parabolic  arched  rib  of  50  ft.  span  and  10  ft.  rise  is  hinged 
at  both  ends  and  loaded  at  the  centre  with  a  weight  of  12  tons.  Fhid  the  hori* 
aontal  thrust  on  the  rib  when  the  temperature  varies  60°  F.  from  the  mean. 
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and  also  find  the  maximum  flange  stresses,  the  rib  being  of  double-tee  section 

and  12  ms.  deep.  Ans.  HUT  j^:  J  =^  T^<^^  -^• 

34.  Solve  the  preceding  example^  assuming  both  ends  to  be  fixed. 

35.  A  parabolic  fib  of  48  ft.  span  and  12  ft.  rise  carries  a  weight  01  1  ton 
at  the  centre  and  at  two  points  each  12  ft.  (measured  horizontally)  from  the 
centre.     The  rib  is  pin-ended. 

Determine  the  horizontal  thrust  on  the  rib  and  draw  the  linear  arch.  Find 
the  thrust  and  shears  at  the  points  at  which  the  weights  are  concentrated. 

Ans,  1.8945  ton;  thrusts  1.72  and  2.2  ton;  shears  .39  and  .49  tons. 

36.  An  arch  with  fixed  ends  of  100  ft.  span  and  25  ft.  rise  carries  a  wei^ 
P  at  25  ft.  from  the  left  support.  Determine  the  reactions,  the  horizontal 
thrust  and  the  B.M.  ordinates,  at  the  ends  and  at  P. 

Ans.  .SUP;  .156P;  .5265  P;    -10',  7'.78,  SC. 

37.  In  the  preceding  example  determine  how  the  results  are  modified  if  P 
is  replaced  by  a  horizontal  force  Q. 

Ans.  +.10530;    -.10530;    .6330;    8'.33,  7'.97. 

38.  An  arch  with  fixed  ends  of  100  ft.  span  and  25  ft.  rise  is  constructed 
of  metal  having  a  modulus  of  elasticity  of  28,000,000  lbs  per  square  inch,  and 
a  coefficient  of  expansion  of  .0000055.  K  the  temperature  rises  50°,  determine 
the  ordinates  of  the  linear  arch  at  the  springings  and  at  the  tentre  and  also 
find  the  horizontal  thrust.  Ans.  16'}:  554.4  lbs. 

39.  An  arched  parabolic  rib  of  64  ft.  span  and  8  ft.  rise,  carries  a  load  of 
2  tons  at  the  centre  and  at  8  and  16  ft.  from  the  centre  measured  horizontally. 
Determine  the  axial  thrusts  and  shears  at  the  points  at  which  the  weights  are 
concentrated  and  also  the  ahs.  max.  B.M.  (a)  When  the  arch  b  pin-ended; 
(6)  when  the  arch  is  fixed  at  both  ends. 

Also  determine  (c)  the  deflection  in  each  case. 

40.  If  a  flat  parabolic  arched  rib,  of  60  ft.  span  and  16^  ft.  rise,  is  loaded 
.at  10  ft.  from  the  centre,  measured  horizontally,  with  650  lbs.,  draw  the  linear 

arch  and  find  the  B.M.  and  shear  at  the  point  at  which  the  weight  is  conoen* 
t  rated. 

What  weight  at  the  centre  of  the  rib  will  give  the  same  horizontal  thrust? 

41.  A  parabolic  arched  rib,  of  80  ft.  span  and  13^  ft.  rise,  with  both  ends 
fixed,  carries  three  weights  of  2  tons,  4  tons,  and  6  tons  at  10,  20,  and  30  ft. 
from  one  end.  Draw  the  equilibrium  polygon  and  determine  the  thrust  and 
shear  on  each  side  of  the  point  at  which  the  6-ton  load  is  concentrated. 

42.  A  semicircular  arched  rib  of  40  ft.  span  is  loaded  at  the  centre  and  at 
two  points,  each  12  ft.  from  the  centre,  measured  horizontally,  with  a  weigjit 
of  1  ton.  Find  the  axial  thrusts  on  the  rib  at  the  centre  and  at  the  points 
where  the  weights  are  concentrated. 

43.  Draw  the  equilibrium  polygon  for  a  flat  parabolic  arch,  hinged  at  both 
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ends,  of  100  ft.  span  and  20  ft.  rise,  loaded  with  a  weight  of  2  tons  at  25  ft., 
measured  horizontally  from  the  centre. 

44.  A  fiat  parabolic  arched  rib  of  100  ft.  span  and  18  ft.  rise  is  hinged  at 
the  springing  and  carries  a  load  of  4000  lbs.  concentrated  10  ft.,  measured 
horizontally,  from  the  centre.  Find  the  horizontal  thrust  on  the  rib  and  also 
find  the  axial  thrust  and  shears  at  the  point  at  which  the  load  is  concentrated. 
Determine  the  three  points  at  which  the  B.M.  is  nil, 

45-  An  arched  parabolic  rib  of  64  ft.  span  and  8  ft.  rise  carries  a  load  of 
2  tons  at  the  centre  and  at  8  ft.  and  16  ft.,  measured  horizontally  from  the 
centre.    Determine  the  thrusts  and  shears  at  the  load  8  ft.  from  the  centre. 

46.  A  flat  parabolic-arch  rib  of  100  ft.  span  and  18  ft.  rise  is  fixed  at  the 
springing  and  carries  a  load  of  4000  lbs.  concentrated  10  ft.,  measured  hori- 
zontally, from  the  centre.  Find  the  horizontal  thrust  on  the  rib  and  also 
find  the  axial  thrust  and  shears  at  the  point  at  which  the  load  is  concentrated. 
Determine  the  three  points  at  which  the  B.M.  is  nil. 

47.  Draw  the  linear  arch  for  a  flat  parabolic  arch  with  both  ends  fixed 
of  22^  ft.  rise  and  90  ft.  span,  loaded  at  the  centre  and  at  one-quarter  span 
with  a  weight  of  1  ton.  If  both  ends  were  hinged,  what  should  be  the  weight 
at  the  centre  and  at  the  quarter  span  to  produce  the  same  horizontal  thrust? 

48.  Find  the  skin  stress  due  to  change  of  curvature  in  a  two-hinged  arch 
rib,  on  account  of  its  own  dead  weight,  which  produces  a  mean  compressive 
stress  of  6  tons  per  square  inch.  (^-12,000  tons  per  square  inch.)  Span, 
550  ft.;  rise,  114  ft.;  depth  of  rib,  15  ft.  Also  find  the  deflection  due  to  a 
stationary  test  load  which  produces  a  further  mean  compressive  stress  /c  of  one 
ton  per  square  inch. 

49.  A  pin-ended  arch  of  100  ft.  span  and  25  ft.  rise  is  in  the  form  of  a 
circular  arch.  Find  the  horizontal  thrust  due  to  (a)  a  weight  of  100  lbs. 
at  25  ft.  from  the  left  support;  (6)  a  horizontal  force  of  100  lbs.  at  the  same 
point.  Ans.  (a)  57  lbs.;    (6)  55.7  lbs. 

50.  How  will  the  results  in  the  preceding  example  be  modified  if  both 
ends  are  fixed?  Ans.  (a)  54.6  lbs. 

51.  Draw  the  equilibrium  polygon  ior  a  parabolic  arch  of  100  ft.  span  and 
20  ft.  rise  when  loaded  with  wei^ts  of  3,  2,  4,  and  2  tons,  respectively,  at  the 
end  of  the  third,  sixth,  eighth,  and  ninth  division  from  the  left  support,  of  ten 
equal  horizontal  divisions.  (Neglect  the  weight  of  the  rib.)  If  the  rib  con- 
sist of  a  web  and  of  two  flanges  2 J  ft.  from  centre  to  centre,  determine  the  maxi- 
mum flange  stress.  Find  the  flange  stresses  at  the  ends  of  the  rib,  and  also 
at  the  points  at  which  the  weights  are  concentrated.    Both  ends  are  absolutely 

^^^'  An,,  y.  -1.98;  y,-  -3.434;  H -6.8644  tone;  ^^J^^^ 

7.2076    743.4   6.96    629.28    7.6147    3236.76   8.1494    310.356 
■~T~*    I    '    A  I     '      A  I      '      A  I     • 
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52.  The  axis  of  an  arched  rib  hinged  at  both  ends,  for  a  span  of  50  ft.  and 
a  rise  of  10  ft.,  is  a  parabola.  Draw  the  equilibrium  polygon  when  the  arch 
is  loaded  with  two  equal  weights  of  2  tons  concentrated  at  two  points  10  ft. 
from  the  centre  of  the  span.  Also  determine  the  maximiim  flange  stress  in 
the  rib,  which  is  a  double-tee  section  2  ft.  deep. 

53.  Solve  the  preceding  example  when  both  ends  are  fixed. 

Ans.   yi-y,-V;     ^-3.3075 tons;     -~— ±— p-;     max.    BJif-2.025 

ft  .-tons. 

54.  The  load  upon  a  parabolic  rib  of  50  ft.  span  and  15  ft.  rise,  hingied  at 
both  ends,  consists  of  weights  of  1,  2,  and  3  tons  at  points  15,  25,  and  40  ft., 
respectively,  from  one  end.    Find  the  axial  thrusts  and  the  shears  at  these  points. 

Ans.  ^»2.9915  tons;  axicd  thrusts,  3.2595,  3.6924,  2.8365,  and  4.59  tons; 
shears,  0.1231, 0.8179, 1.1806,  and  1.2536  tons. 

55.  Solve  the  preceding  example  when  both  ends  are  fixed. 

56.  A  parabolic  arched  rib  of  100  ft.  span  and  20  ft.  rise  is  fixed  at  the 
springings.  The  uniformly  distributed  load  upon  one  half  of  the  arch  is  100 
tons,  and  upon  the  other  200  tons.  Plnd  the  bending  moment  and  shearing 
force  at  25  ft.  from  each  end. 

Ans.  B.M.-{H+Ay^,-|iy+^,UL.    S.F.  87i-.4iJ,-112i  +  .4iJ. 

57.  A  wrought-iron  parabolic  rib  of  96  ft.  span  and  16  ft.  rise  is  hinged  at 
the  two  abutments;  it  is  of  a  double-tee  section  uniform  throughout,  and  24 
in.  deep  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  flanges.  Determine  the  compression  at 
the  centre,  and  also  the  position  and  amoimt  of  the  maximum  bending  moment 
(a)  when  a  load  of  48  tons  is  concentrated  at  the  centre;  (&)  when  a  load  of 
96  tons  is  uniformly  distributed  per  horizontal  unit  of  length. 

Determine  (c)  the  deflection  of  the  rib  in  each  case. 

Ans.  (a)  — ^  + — z — ;  max.  B.M.  is  at  crown  and  -  252  ft.-ton8. 
A  I 

.,- 

58.  Design  a  parabolic  arched  rib  of  100  ft.  span  and  20  ft.  rise,  hinged 
at  both  ends  and  at  the  middle  joint ;  dead  load  -  40  tons  uniformly  distributed 
per  horizontal  imit  of  length,  and  live  load- 1  ton  per  horizontal  foot. 

59.  Show  how  the  calculations  in  the  preceding  question  are  affected  when 
both  ends  are  absolutely  fixed. 

60.  In  the  framed  arch  represented  by  the  figure,  the  span  is  120  ft.,  the 
rise  12  ft.,  the  depth  of  the  truss  at  the  crown  5  ft.,  the  fixed  load  at  each  top 

^^AJ^J^^'^^^^AAAAA     ^^^^  ^^  ^^*  ^^^  *^  moving  load  10  tons. 
jyyjL^  ^Jx-ity^    Determine  the  maximum  stress  in  each  member 

with  any  distribution  of  load.    Show  that,  ap- 

proidmately,  the  amount  of  metal  required  for 

the  arch :  the  amount  required  for  a  bowstring  lattice  girder  of  the  same  span 
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and  17  ft.  deep  at  the  centre:   the  amount  required  for  a  girder  of  the  same 
span  and  12  ft.  deep  : :  100: 155: 175. 

6i.  Weights  TTi,  TT,,  TTs . . .  are  concentrated  at  a  series  of  points  in 
horizontal  girder  of  span  21  resting  upon  supports  at  the  ends,  the  correspond- 
ing B.M.S  being  Af  i,  M^,  Mt,  . . .  respectively.  If  a  flat  parabolic  arch,  fixed 
at  both  ends,  of  the  same  span  and  of  rise  k,  carry  the  same  weights  at  points 
vertically  above  the  points  in  the  girder,  show  that  the  horizontal  thrust  on 
the  arch  is 

6a.  Show  that  a  weight  at  the  crown  of  a  flat  parabolic  arch  fixed  at  both 
ends  will  produce  the  same  horizontal  thrust  as  a  weight  at  any  other  point 
dividing  the  horizontal  span  into  two  segments,  ml,  n/,  if  the  two  weights  are 
in  the  ratio  of  (mny  to  1. 

63.  The  steel  parabolic  ribs  for  one  of  the  Harlem  Eiver  bridges  has  a  clear 
opening  of  510  ft.,  a  rise  of  90  ft.,  a  depth  of  13  ft.,  and  are  spaced  14  ft.  centre 
to  centre.  The  dead  weight  per  lineal  foot  is  estimated  at  33,000  lbs.  and  the 
live  load  at  8000  Ibe.;  a  variation  in  temperature  of  75^  F.  from  the  mean  is 
also  to  be  allowed  for.  Determine  the  maximum  bending  moment  (assuming 
/  constant)  and  the  maximum  deflection.  (E -26,000,000  lbs.)  Show  how  to 
deduce  the  play  at  the  hinges. 

64.  A  cast-iron  arch  (see  figure)  whose  cross  sections  are  rectangular  and 
imiformly  3  ins.  wide  has  a  straight  horizontal  ex-  D<tV  », 
trados  and  is  hinged  at  the  centre  and  at  the  abut- 
ments. Calculate  the  normal  intensity  of  stress  at  the 
top  and  bottom  edges  D,  E  of  the  vertical  section,  dis- 
tant 5  ft.  from  the  centre  of  the  span,  due  to  a  ver-  j.  g^ 
tical  load  of  20  tons  concentrated  at  a  point  distant 
h  ft.  4  in.  horizontally  from  B.  Also  find  the  maximum  intensity  of  the 
shearing  stress  on  the  same  section,  and  state  the  point  at  which  it  occurs. 
<ilfi-21  ft.  4  in.) 
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Abutment,  Minimum  thickness  of,  894 

Acceleration,  54 

Accumulators,  358 

Advantage,  Mechanical,  379 

Advantages  of  2, 3,  or  4  main  trusses,  679 

Airy,  325 

Allowance  for  weight  of  beam,  472 

Anchorage,  843 

Anderson,  388 

Angle  of  friction,  378 
'-     *'  repose,  305,  378 

Angular  velocity,  166 

Annealing,  239,  246 

Anti-friction  pivots,  395 

Arc  of  approach,  404 
"    ''  recess,  405 

Arch,  Three-hinged  braced,  59 

Arch  formidsp,  Empirical,  895 

Arched  ribs,  883 

"        "    ,  Deflection  of ,  930 

'  *        *  *    ,  Deformation  of,  930 

"        ''    ,  General  equations  for,  933 

"        "  hinged  at  crown  and  ends, 

916 
"        *'  with  fixed  ends,  919 
"        *'      ''    pin-ends,  910 

Arches,  883 

Area,  Reduction  of,  236 

Baker,  325,  891 

*'       on  wind  pressure,  747 
Balancing,  180 
Ball,  377 

Batter  for  walls,  326 
Bauschinger,  237,  238.  246 
Beam  acted  on  by  oblique  forces,  473 

"     ,  Equilibrium  of,  102 

*'     ,  Collar,  32 
Beams      of     approximately      uniform 

strength,  447 
Beams  fixed  at  both  ends,  436 

**  *'     ''  one  end,  439 

"       on  more  than  two  supports,  512 

"       resting  on  two  supports,  434 

"     ,  Tubular,  431 

"       of  uniform  strength,  446 


Bearings,  327 

"        of  shafts.  Distance  between, 
651 
Belt  transmission,  395 
Bending  moment,  102,  124 

' '      ,  Graphical  detennina- 
tion  of,  130 
"  "        in  a  plane  which  is 

not     a      principal 
plane,  478 
Bevel-wheels,  408 
Blows,  243 
Bochet,  377 

Boiler-joints,  Efficiency  of,  259 
Boiler-plate,  Thickness  of,  261 
Boiler-shells,  258 
Boussinesque,  324 

Bovey's  neutral-axis   experiments,  424 
Bow's  method,  12 
Bowstring  suspension  bridge,  721 
truss,  49,  717,  726 
"        '  with  isosceles  bracing,  726 
Brake,  396 
Breaking  stress,  239 

"        strength  of  pillars,  595,  596, 
600 
Brickwork,  241 
Bridge  stresses,  689 

"  "      ,  Graph,  detenn.  of,  696 

"     ,  Three-hinged,  731 
"       truss,  Depth  of ,  678 
'  *        trusses,  46 
"     ,  Types  of,  677 
Bridges,  626 
Brunei,  327 

Buckling  of  pillars,  895 
Built  beams,  488 
Buking  of  pillars,  594 
Bulk  modulus,  332 

Cable,  Cur>'e  of,  845 
''    ,  Deflection  of,  853,  854 
'*     ,  Length  of ,  853 
**    ,  Weight  of ,  856 
"      with  sloping  suspenders,   Curve 
of,  861 
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Camber,  686 
Cantilever,  102,  751 

' '  boom  curve,  757 

"  trusses,  751 

Cast  iron,  239 
Catenary,  846 
Cauchjr,  687 
Cement,  241 

Centrifugal  whirling  of  shafts,  657 
Chords,  750 

Coefficient  of  elasticity,  217,  232 
Coefficients  for  pillars,  Table  of,  601 

"  ''  shapes    in    compression, 

604 
"  of  friction,  377,  408 

*'  ''  rupture,  446 

Collapsing  pressure  of  tubes,  262 
Collar  beam,  32 
Columns,  Flexure  of,  625 
Compound  stress,  290 
Conditions  of  equilibrium  for  arch,  890 
Conical  pivots,  393 
Conjugate  stresses,  299 
Constant  components  of  pressure,  292 
Continuous  giraers,  515 

"  "     ,  Advantages  and  dis- 

advantages of,  535 
' '  ' '     ,  Max.  B.M.s  at  points 

of  support  of,  537 
Contrary  flexiire,  Points  of,  515 
Coulomb's  laws  of  friction,  376, 388, 641, 
647 
"  wedge,  324 

Counter-efficiency,  401,  406,  407 
Counterforts,  326 
Crane,  Bent,  35 
''     ,  Derrick,  21 
*'     ,  Jib,  19 
''     ,  Pit,  21 
''     ,  Throw  of,  21 
Creeping  effect,  238 
Crown  of  arch,  885 
Cubic  strain,  345 
Curvature  of  a  beam,  419^  420 
Curves  of  deflection,    slope,  and    B.M., 
503 
*'       *'   norm,  and  tang,  stress,  458 
'*       "   piston  velocity,  185 
Cylinders,  Thin,  258 
Cylindrical  pivots,  390 

Dam,  Equilibrium  of,  314 
Deflection  due  to  shear,  457 
* '         of  arched  rib,  930 
"         '*  cantilever  trusses,  761 
"         *'  trusses,  Statical,  761,  810 
Deformation  of  arched  rib,  930 
Derrick  crane.  21 
Design  of  an  I  section,  496 

' '  "a  50-f  t.  plate  girder,  499 
•'  "a  520-ft.  swing-span,  792 
"       "  127-ft.  riveted  span,  779 


Dilatation,  Coefficient  of,  346 
Dines*  wind-pressure  formula,  746 
Distortion,  335,  338 
Double-intersection  truss,  698,  715 
Ductility,  236 
Dupuit,  388 
Dynamometer,  Piony's,  400 

Earth  foundation,  308 

"     pressure,  307 
Earthwork  theoiy,  305 
Easton,  388 

E£Fect  of  hkh-speed  belting,  398 
Effective  belt  tension,  398 

"       length  and  depth  of  a  girder. 

Efficient,  162,  380,  404,  408 

''         of  shafting,  652 
Elastic  constants,  332 

"      curve,  465 

"       moment,  418 
Elasticities,  Tables  of ,  263,  264, 266  271 
Elasticity,  215 

"       ,  Coefficient  of,  217,  236 
"       ,  Modulus  of,  217 

,Ranpof,  246 
"       ,  Torsional  coefficient  of,  234 
Ellipse  of  stress,  298 
Ellipsoid  of  strain,  344 

<<        <<  stress  343 
Elliptic  integrals.  Tables  of,  631,  632 
Endless  screw,  384 
Energy,  158 

"      ,  Conservation  of,  161 

"      ,  Curves  of,  187 

' '      ,  Fluctuation  of,  187 

''      ,  Kinetic,  155, 162 

'*      ,  Potential,  155, 162 

' '      ,  Transmission  of,  354 
Equalization  of  stress,  423 
Equations  of  motion  and  energy,  164 

"         '*  stress,  General,  339 
Equilibrated  polygon^  888 
Equilibriiun  of  retaimng-walls,  313 
Equivalent  elongation,  236 
Erection  of  continuous  girder,  537 
Euler's  strut  formulae,  608 
Examples,  66,  141,  169-179,  180-1S4, 

189-214,  362-375,  409-415,  546-5fl2, 

632-640,  664-675,  820^841,  846-882 
Extrados,  885 

Eye-bar  proportions,  764,  765 
Eye-bars,  688,  762,  764 
,  Stresses  in,  430 

Factor  of  safety,  242 

Fairbaim,  237 

Fanshawe,  325 

Fatigue,  245 

Fink  truss,  54 

Flange  and  web  rivet  connection,  687 
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Flanged  girders,  479 

"  ' '      ,  CUssification  of,  470 

".    ,  Equilibrium  of ,  480 

"  "     ,  Moments  of  lesistanoe 

of,  482 
Flexure  of  colunm,  625 

'*     ,  Work  of,  423 
Floor-beams,  705 
Flow  of  lead,  257 

*'     *' solids,  235,  254 
Fluctuation  of  energy,  187 

''    stress,  228,  244 
Fluid  pressure,  254 
Fluidity,  Coefficient  of,  254 
Force,  Shearing,  102 

"     ,  Moments  of ,  122 
Forced  oscillation,  225 
Forces,  Polygon  of,  3,  6 
Foundations  in  earth,  308,  327 
Frames,  1,  19 

"      ,  Incomplete,  28 
FranWs  formula,  377 
Friction,  376 

'  *       ,  Coefficiente  of,  377,  405 

"       .Journal,  388 

"       ,  Laws  of,  376 

"       ,  Rolling,  385 

"       ,  Sliding,  376 
Fuller's  method,  898 
Funicular  curve,  99 
'*         polygon,  3,  7 

Galton,  377 

General  equations  for  arched  rib,  933 

"  '*       of  stress,  339 

Gin,  22 

Girders,  Hinged,  137 
Gordon's  formulae,  Rankine's  modified, 
601 

"        pillar  formula,  599 
Graphical  determination  of  slope  and 

deflection.  505 
Graphical     determination     of     bridge 


Grashof,  346,  657 
Gravity,  Centres  of,  10 

''       ,  Specific,  155 

"       ,  \/^ues  of,  155 
Gun-barrels,  158 

Hardness,  Coefficient  of,  256 

Hartnell,  661 

Helical  springs,  660 

Highway-bridge  loads,  Table  of,  820 

Hinged  girders,  137,  536 

Him,  390 

Hodgldpson's  pillar  formulse,  595,  596 

Hooke's  law,  217,  237 

Hooks,  Stresses  in,  430 

Horse-power,  159 

Howe  truss,  47 

Hutton'fi  formula,  16 


Hydraulic  presses,  358 
Hysteresis,  237 

Inclined  plane,  377 
Incomplete  frames,  28 
Impulse,  158 
Inertia^  180 

"      ,  Moments  of ,  7 

' '      ,  Variable  moment  of,  462 
Inflexion,  Points  of,  515 
Internal  stress,  290 
Intrados,  885 
Isotropic  bodies,  332,  345 

Jenkih,  Fleeming,  377 

Jib  crane,  19 

Joint  of  rupture  in  arch,  892 

Joule,  159 

Journal  friction,  388 

Keystone,  885 
Kilowatt,  159 
Kinetic  energy,  15r>,  160 
King-post  truss,  27,  34 

Lam^,  341 

Lateral  bracing,  750,  783,  784,  789,  797 
Lattice  truss,  698,  704,  707 
Launhardt's  formula,  247 
Lenticular  truss,  721 
Levy,  324 

Limit  of  elasticity,  162,  236,  246 
Line  of  resistance,  888 
**     '^         *'  of  dam,  314, 316,330 

'*     '' rupture,  311 
Linear  arch,  888 

**   ,  Catenary,  899 
''       -'*   ,  Circle.  903 
''  ,  Ellipse.  903 
'*    .General,  908 
"  ,  Geostatic,  907 
"    ,  Hydrostatic,  905 
"        '*   ,  Parabola,  902 
Live  load,  15 
Load,  Dead,  232 
Loads,  Accidental  (live),  15 
*'     ,  Distribution  of,  17 
"     ,  Live,  116,  232 
*'       on  bridges  (dead),  680 

"       "        (live).  682 
"     ,  Permanent  (dead),  15 
Lock-joinl  truss,  38 
Long  struts,  616 

Mansard  roof,  6« 

Masonry,  241 

Maximum  B.M.  at  points  of  support  of  a 

continuous  girder,  537 
Maxwell's  framed  arch, 
Mechuiical  advantage,  379,  382 
Middle-third  theory,  891 
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Modulus  of  bulk,  333 

' '        **  cubic  compreasibility ,  332 
'*  elasticity,  217 
"  rigidity,  2^,  338 
"        "section,  421 
Moment,  Bending,  102 
of  force,  122 
'' inertia,  Variably,  462 
*<  resistance,  416 
"  stability,  314 
Moments  of  resistance  of  flanged  gjrders, 

482 
Momentum,  158, 160 

' '         ,  Conservation  of,  161 
Morin.  377,  388,  389 
Mortar,  241 

Moseley's  principle,  897 
Muir,238 

Neutral  axis,  416 

' '      surface,  416 
Normal  and  tangential  stress,  Curves 
of,  468 

Oblique  resistance,  157 
Obliauity,  290 
Oscillation,  Forced,  225 

"  of  elastic  rod,  225-231 

Overturning  moment,  314 

Parallelogram  of  velocity,  163 

Pauli  truss,  713 

Pearson,  242 

Perry,  545 

Petit  truss,  49,  715 

Piers,  52,  855 

Pillars,  593 

'  *     ,  Classification  of,  593 

*'*     ,  Manner  of  failure  of,  593 
Pin-bearing  pillar,  601 
Pin-connected  trusses,  680 
Pins,  688,  762,  807 
Piston  velocity,  Curves  of,  185 
Pivots,  Conical,  393 

*'     ,  Cylindrical,  390 

"     ,  Schiele's,  394 

"     ,  Wear  of,  392 
Planes  of  princi^l  stress,  292,  297  342 
Plastic  deformation  of  bar,  256 
Plasticity,  216 

Plates.  Thickness  of  flat,  262 
Platform,  Position  of  bridge,  676 
Pole,  7 
Polygon,  Fimicular,  3 

*'       ,  Non-closing,  6 

*'         offerees,  3,  6 
Poisson's  ratio,  217,  346 
Poncelet,  324,  381 
Portal  bracing,  787 
Potential  energy,  155, 162 
Power,  159 
Pratt  truss,  693 


Presses,  Hydraulic,  358 
Pressure  ol  earth,  307 
Pressure  of  wind,  16 
Principal  plaim,  283,  297, 342 

streoi,  292,  342 
Principals,  13 
Pronv^s  dynamometer,  400 
Purchase  of  machine,  378 
Purlins,  13 

Queen-post  truss,  30 

Rafters,  13 

Rankine,  261,  389,  601 

Rankine's  earthwork  theory,  305 

Redtenbacher,  400 

Reinforced  concrete  beams,  443 

Relations  between  deflection,  slope,  and 

bending  mcmient,  503 
Relative  velocity,  164 
Rennie,  377 
Repose,  Angle  of,  305 
Reservoir  walls,  328 
Resilience,  218 
Resilience,  Table  of,  545 
Resistance,  Line  of,  314,  316 
Retaining-waUs,  313 

* '        ,  Practical  rules  for,  324 
Reuleaux,  262,  392,  400 
Rigidity,  Flexural,  647 

'*       ,  Torsional,  647 

* '       .  Modulus  of,  298,  339,  347 
Rivet  connection  of  flange  and  web,  687 
Riveted  joints,  767 

"  '*    ,  Efficiency  of ,  773 

"  *'    ,  Friction  of ,  777 

'*  "    ,  Theoretical     deduction, 

770 

' '       plates,  Strength  of,  766 

''       trusses,  680 
Riveting,  Chain,  768 

"       ,  Cold,  765 

'*       ,  Hot,  765 

'*       ,  Zigzag,  768 
Rivets,  764 
RoUers,  762,  791,  823 
Rolling  friction,  385 
Roof,  Mansard,  6 
"      truss,  36 
''      weights,  15,  65 
Rope  transmission,  395 
Rouse's  wind-pressure  formula,  746 

Saddles,  844 

St.  Venant,  216,  324.  353,  647,  649 
Saltash  bridge,  721 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  bridge,  683 
Schiele  pivots,  394 
Schwedler  truss,  712 
Screw,  381 
''     ,  Endless,  384 
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Semigirder,  102 
Set7218,  237 
Shafting,  303 

*'       ,  Efficiwicy  of ,  652 
Shafts,  Distance  between  bearings  of, 
651 

'  *     ,  Non-circular,  647 

' '     ,  Torsional  strength  of,  642 

**       under  bending  and  torsion,  654 

**  '*    variable  resistance,  649 

Shear,  216,  298 

' '    2  Deflection  due  to,  457 
Shearing  force,  102 

"        stress,  Distribution  of,  453 
Shear-legs  (shears),  22 
SheUs,  Spherical,  260 
Shocks,  243 
Shoes,  790 
Simple  ^ear,  298 
Single-intersection  bridge,  709,  714 
Skewback,  885 
Slip  of  belts,  399 

Slope  and  deflection.  Graphical  deter- 
mination of,  505 
Snow,  Weight  of,  15 
Spandrel,  885 

Specification  for  pillars,  606 
Specifications,  783 
Specific  weight,  231 
Springing,  885 
Springs,  222-225 

*'      ,  Carriage,  470 

' '      ,  Deflection  of,  467,  468, 469. 472 

' '      ,  Energy  of,  467,  468,  469,  472 

"      ,  Flat,  464 

"      ,  Helical,  660 

"      ,  Parabolic,  469 

"      ,  Rectangular,  468 

"      ,  Spiral,  466 

"      ,  Triangular,  468 
Square-bearinjg  pillars,  601 
Stanton  on  wind  pressure,  747 
Statical  deflection  of  trusses,  761 
Steel,  240 
Stiffeners,  782 
Stiffening  truss,  863 
Stiffness  of  beams,  451 

*'         **  belts  and  ropes,  400 
Stokes  on  wind  pressure,  746 
Straight-line  formula,  606 
Strain,  215,  216,  217 

"    ,  Compound,  290 
Struts,  15 

,  Bending  of,  608 
,  Long,  616 
in  torsion,  611 
under  a  lateral  load,  610 
with  one   square   and   one  pin 
end,  613 
"     pin  ends,  608 
"     square  ends,  612 
Strength  modulus,  421 


Stress,  216.  216.  217 
Stress,  Internal,  290 
Stresses  in  bridge  members,  689 
Stress-strain  curve,  240 
Stringers,  685,  782,  793,  795 
Suspenders,  844 
Suspension-bridge  loads,  873 

'*  modifications.  875 

bridges,  842 

Table  of  coeff.  of  axle  friction,  408 

"  "     ''      '*   linear  expansion,  26$ 

"  "     **      *'  sliding  friction,  377 

"  "  elliptic  integrals,  631,  632 

"  "  eye-bar  proportions,  764,  766 

*'  "  factors  of  safety,  243 

"  *'  highway-bridge  loads,  820 

**  *'  moments  of  inertia,  422 

'*  "  roof  weights,  67 

"  "  resiliences,  545 

*'  "  section  moduli,  422 

"  "  shearing  strength  of  timbers.. 

"      "  strengths,  elasticities,  etc. : 
of  alloys,  263 
of  cements,  270 
of  concrete,  270 
of  copper  wire,  265 
of  iron  and  steel,  264 
of  manila  rope,  266 
of  rocks,  268-270 
of  timbers,  266 
of  wire  rope,  264 
**      *'  transverse  strength  of  timbers^ 

265,  267 
"      '*  values  of  A,  A.,  and  /,  601 
"      *'        ''    *'  JS,  G,  IC,  and  c7,  271 
"      "  weights  of  bridges,  814-«19 
Telford,  891 
Temperature  effect  on  arched  ribs,  927.. 

935 
Theorem  of  three  moments,  615 
Thick  cylmders,  355 
Thomson,  246 
Three-hinged  braced  arch,  59,  731 

' '  bridge  truss,  62,  731,  73& 

Thurston,  389,  390 
Toothed  gearing,  404 
Torsion,  216,  349,  641 
"      .Angle  of,  641 
Torsional  rigidity,  647 

' '        strength  of  shafts,  642 
Tower,  390 
Traction,  348 
Tractrix,  394 

Transformed  catenary,  899 
Transmission  of  energy,  354 
Transverse  elasticity.  Coefficient  of.  347 

strength.  265 
Trellis  truss,  698 
Tresca,  254.  255 
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Trianc^le  of  vdocity,  163 
Tripod,  13.  23 

Truss,  BaitiiDore,  714,  715 

t  f 

,  Bowstring,  44,  49,  50, 

717,  726 

tt 

,  Bridge,  23 

n 

,  Double-interBectioOf  7 

14 

*t 

,  Fink,  54 

tt 

,  Howe,  48 

tt 

,  King-post,  27,  34 

tt 

,  Lenticular,  721 

tt 

,  Lock-jaw,  38 

tt 

,  Pauli,  713 

ti 

,  Petit,  49,  715 

tt 

,  Pin-<»nnected,  680 

tt 

.Pratt,  48 

tt 

,  Queen-post,  30 

tt 

.  Riveted,  680 

tt 

,  Roof,  13,  23 

tt 

,  Schwedler.  712 

tt 

,  Singfc^-intereection,  709,  714 

tt 

,  Three-hinged,  731 

tt 

,  Warren.  47 

L'niform  strength,  BeaniA  of,  446 
T'niformly  vaiying  pressure,  618 
I  'nwin's  formula,  251 
I'sefuJ  work,  161 

Value  of  H  for  arched  rib,  885,  922 
Values  of  A.  Aj,  and  /  for  shapes,  604 
\'auban,  326 
VekKjity,  153 

'  *       ,  Cur>'es  of  piston,  185 


Vdodty.  F^nUekgiBin  oi,  163 

"       ,Bdati\e.  164 

"      » Triangle  o£,  163 
VOHBtioii,  TliecHy  of ,  221 
Vohime  stain,  345 
Vouasoir,  885 

Waddeli,  681,  682 

Walk  of  unifonn  strength.  328 

Warren  truss,  47,  690 

Wear  of  pivots,  392 

Wedge,  378 

Wei^t  of  beam.  Allowance  for,  472 

tt  tt      gQQ^        15 

Weights  of  roofs,  15,  64 

'^    .  Tables  of.  263-268 
Wqrnuich's  fonnula,  248 

''  tiieoiy  <tf  buckling,  620 

Wheel  and  axle,  402 
Whirling  of  shaf  ta,  657 
Wind  l<»ds  on  trusses,  783 
' '     fvessure,  16.  745,  783 

''       ,  Dine's  fonnula,  746 
"       ,  Empirical  regu]ation,747 
"  '*       .  Eng.  Commisaon,  746 

"      ,  Rouse's  formula.  746 
Wohler's  experiments,  237,  243 
Work,  155,  161,  162 
''       ofjaexure,423 
Wrou^t  iron,  240 

Yiekl^wint,  241 
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Nixon's  Adjutants'  Manual 24mo,  i  00 

Peabody's  Naval  Architecture 8vo,  7  50 
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*  i'helps'8  Practical  Marine  Surreyiiic. 8vo, 

Powell'i  Army  0£Elcer'i  Bzaminer. zamo. 

Sharpest  Art  of  Sulwistiac  Armies  in  War. z8mo.  morocco, 

*  Walke's  Lectures  on  Explosives. 8vo, 

*  Wheeler's  Siege  Operations  and  Military  Mining. 8yo, 

Wlnthrop's  Abridgment  of  Military  Law. zamo, 

WoodhuU's  Hotes  on  Military  Hygiene z6mo. 

Young's  Simple  Blements  of  HaTigation z6mo»  morocco, 

Second  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Rerised. x6mo,  morocco, 

ASSAYmO. 

Fletcher's  Practical  Lutructions  lu  Quantitatiye  Assaying  with  the  Blowpipe. 

zamo>  morocco, 

Furman's  Manual  of  Practical  Assaying 8vo, 

Lodge's  Notes  on  Assaying  and  Metallurgical  Laboratory  Experiments 8vo, 

Miller's  Manual  of  Assaying zamo, 

O'DriscoU's  Notes  on  the  Treatment  of  Gold  Ores. Svo, 

Ricketts  and  Miller's  Notes  on  Assaying Svo, 

Ulke's  Modem  Electrolytic  Copper  Refining Svo, 

Wilson's  Cyanide  Processes Z2mo, 

Chlorination  Process. zamo, 

ASTRONOMY. 

Comstock's  Field  Astronomy  for  Engineers. ... Svo, 

Craig's  Azimuth. 4to, 

Doolittle's  Treatise  on  Practical  Astronomy Svo. 

Gore's  Elements  of  Geodesy Svo, 

Hayford's  Text-book  of  Geodetic  Astronomy. Svo, 

Merriman's  Elements  of  Precise  Surveying  and  Geodesy Svo, 

*  Michie  and  Bartow's  Practical  Astronomy. Svo, 

*  White's  Elements  of  Theoretical  and  Descriptive  Astronomy zamo, 
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BOTANY. 

Davenport's  Statistical  Methods,  with  Special  Reference  to  Biological  Variation. 

z6mo,  morocco,  z  as 

Thom^  and  Bennett's  Structural  and  Physiological  Botany. z6mo,  a  as 

Westermaier's  Compenditun  of  General  Botany.     (Schneider.) Svo,  a  oa 

CHEMISTRY. 

Adriance's  Laboratory  Calculations  and  Specific  Gravity  Tables zamo,  z  as 

Allen's  Tables  for  Iron  Analysis Svo,  3  00 

Arnold's  Compendium  of  Chemistry.     (MandeL) Small  Svo,  3  50 

Austen's  Notes  for  Chemical  Students zamo,  z  so 

Bemadou's  Smokeless  Powder. — ^Nitro-celhiiose,  and  Theory  of  the  Cellulose 

Molecule zamo,  a  50 

Bolton's  Quantitative  Analysis Svo.  z  50 

*  Browning's  Introduction  to  the  Rarer  Elements Svo,  z  50 

Brush  and  Penfield's  Manual  of  Determinative  Mineralogy Svo,  4  00 

Classen's  Quantitative  Chemical  Azialysis  by  Electrolysis.   (Bolcwood.).  .Svo,  3  00 

Cohn's  Indicators  and  Test-papers zamo,  a  oo 

Tests  and  Reagents. Svo,  3  o» 

Crafts's  Short  Course  in  Qualitative  Cheznical  Analysis.  (Schaeffer.). .  .zamo,  z  59 
Dolezalek's  Theory  of  the  Lead  Accumulator  (Storage  Battery).       (Von 

Ende.) zamo,  a  50 

Drechsel's  Chemical  Reactions.    (Merrill) zamo,  z  as 

Dtthem's  Thermodynamics  and  Chemistry.     (Burgess.) Svo,  4  00 

Eissler's  Modem  High  Explosives Svo,  4  00 

Effront's  Enzymes  and  their  Applications.     (Prescott.) Svo,  3  00 

Brdmann's  Introduction  to  Chemical  Preparations.     (Dunlap.) zamo,  z  2$ 
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Vktcher's  Practical  Instructions  in  Quantitative  Assaying  with  the  Blompipe. 

Z3mo,  morocco,    i  so 

Fowier*8  Sewage  Works  Analyses ^ z2mo,    2  00 

Fresenius's  Manual  of  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis.     (Wells.) 8vo,    5  00 

Hanual  of  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis.  Part  I.  Descriptive.  (Wells. )-8vo.    3  00 
System  of   Instruction   in   Quantitative   Chemical  Analysis.      (Cohn.) 

2  vols, 8vo,  12  50 

Fuertes's  Water  and  Public  Health i2mo,    i  so 

Furman's  Manual  of  Practical  Assaying. 8vo,    3  00 

*  Getman's  Exercises  in  Physical  Chemistry i2mo, 

Gill's  Gas  and  Fuel  Analysis  for  Engineers. i2mo, 

Grotenfeh's  Principles  of  Modem  Dairy  Practice.     (WoU.) i2mo» 

Hammarsten's  Text-book  of  Physiological  Chemistry.     (MandeL) 8vo, 

Helm's  Principles  of  Mathematical  Chemistry.     (Morgan.) x2mo, 

Bering's  Ready  Reference  Tables  (Conversion  Factors) i6n:o  morocco, 

Hind's  Inorganic  Chemistry 8vo, 

*  Laboratory  Manual  for  Students i2mo, 

Holleman's  Text-book  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.     (Cooper.) 8vo, 

Text-book  of  Organic  Chemistry.     (Walker  and  Mott) 8vo, 

*  Laboratory  Manual  of  Organic  Chemistry.     (Walker.) i2mo, 

Hopkln^s  Oil-chemists'  Handbook. 8vo, 

Jackson's  Directions  for  Laboratory  Work  in  Physiological  Chemistry.  .8vo, 

Keep's  Cast  Iron 8vo, 

Ladd's  Manual  of  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis i2mo, 

Landauer's  Spectnmi  Analysis.     (Tingle.) 8vo, 

*  Langworthy  and  Austen.        The  Occurrence  of  Aluminium  in  Vege  able 

Products,  Animal  Products,  and  Natural  Waters 8vo, 

Lassar-Cohn's  Practical  Urinary  Analysis.     (Lorenz.) x2mo. 

Application  of  Some  General  Reactions  to  Investigations  in  Organic 

Chemistry.     (Tingle.) i2n:o. 

Leach's  The  Inspection  and  Analysis  of  Food  with  Special  Reference  to  State 

ControL 8vo, 

Lob's  Electrolysis  and  Electrosynthesis  of  Organic  Compounds.  (Lorenz.).x2mo, 
Lodge's  Notes  on  Assaying  and  Metallurgical  Laboratory  Experiments. ..  .8vo, 

Lunge's  Techno-chemlcal  Analysis.     (Cohn.) i2mo, 

Mandel's  Handbook  for  Bio-chemical  Laboratory i2mo, 

*  Martin's  Laboratory  Guide  to  Qualitative  Analysis  with  the  Blowpipe . .  lamo, 
Mason's  Water-supply.     (Considered  Principally  from  a  danitary  Standpoint.) 

3d  Edition,  Rewritten 8vo, 

Examination  of  Water.     (Chemical  and  Bacteriological) z2mo, 

Matthew's  The  Textile  Fibres. . 8vo. 

Meyer's  Determination  of  Radicles  in  Carbon  Compounds.     (Tingle.).  .i2mo. 

Miller's  Manual  of  Assaying lamo, 

Mixter's  Elementary  Text-book  of  Chemistry. i2mo, 

Morgan's  Outline  of  Theory  of  Solution  and  its  Results i2mo, 

Elements  of  Physical  Chemistry i2mo, 

Morse's  Calculations  used  in  Cane-sugar  Factories i6mo,  morocco, 

Mulliken's  General  Method  for  the  Identification  of  Pure  Organic  Compounds. 

Vol.  I Large  8vo, 

O^rine's  Laboratory  Guide  in  Chemical  Analysis 8vo, 

O'Driscoll's  Notes  on  the  Treatment  of  Gold  Ores 8vo, 

Ostwald'p  Conversations  on  Chemistry.     Part  One.     (Ramsey.) i2mo, 

Ostwald's  Conversations  on  Chemistry.     Part  Two.     (TumbuU  ).     (In  Press.) 

*  Penfield's  Notes  on  Determinative  Mineralogy  and  Record  of  Mineral  Tests. 

8vo,  paper, 

Pictet's  The  Alkaloids  and  their  Chemical  Constitution.     (Biddle.) 8vd» 

Pinner's  Introduction  to  Organic  Chemistry.     (Austen.) xamo, 

Poole's  Calorific  Power  of  Fuels 8vo, 

Prescott  and  Winslow's  Elements  of  Water  Bacteriology,  with  Special  Kef  cr- 
eate to  Sanitary  Water  Analysis x2mo,    x  25 
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3  00 

*  Reisic's  Guide  to  Piecenlyeing Svo,  as  oo 

Richards  and  Woodman's  Air,  Water»  and  Food  from  a  Sanitary  Standpoint  Svo,  a  oo 

Richards's  Cost  of  Living  as  Modified  by  Sanitary  Science xamo,  x  oo 

Cost  of  Food,  a  Study  in  Dietaries lamo,  x  oo 

*  Richards  and  Williams's  The  Dietary  Computer ' Svo,  i  50 

RickettB  and  Russell's  Skeleton  Notes  upon  Inorganic  Chemistry.     (Part  L 

Hon-metallic  Elements.) Svo,  morocco,  75 

Ricketts  and  Miller's  Hotes  on  Assaying Svo,  3  00 

Rideal's  Sewage  and  the  Bacterial  Purification  of  Sewage Svo,  3  50 

Disinfection  and  the  Preservation  of  Food Svo,  4  00 

Rigg's  Elementary  Manual  for  the  Chemical  Laboratory Svo,  x  as 

Rostoski's  Serum  Diagnosis.     (BoMuan.) xamo,  x  00 

Ruddiman's  Incompatibilities  in  Prescriptions Svo,  a  00 

Sabin's  Industrial  and  Artistic  Technology  of  Paints  and  Varnish Svo,  3  00 

Salkowski's  Physiological  and  Pathological  Chemistry.     (Omdorff.) Svo,  a  50 

Schimpf's  Text-book  of  Volumetric  Analysis. lamo,  a  50 

Essentials  of  Volumetric  Analysis xamo,  x  as 

Spencer's  Handbook  for  Chemists  of  Beet-sugar  Houses i6mo,  morocco.  3  00 

Handbook  for  Sugar  Manufacturers  and  their  Chemists. .  x6mo,  morocco,  a  00 

Stockbridge's  Rocks  and  Soils Svo,  a  50 

*  Tillman's  Elementary  Lessons  in  Heat Svo,  x  50 

*  Descriptive  General  Chemistry Svo,  3  oo 

Treadwell's  Qualitative  Analysis.     (HaU.) Svo,  3  00 

Quantitative  Analysis.     (Hall.) Svo,  4  00 

Turneaure  and  Russell's  Public  Water-supplies Svo,  5  00 

Van  Deventer's  Physical  Chemistry  for  Beginners.     (Bohwood.) lamo,  i  50 

*  Walke's  Lectures  on  Explosives S^o,  4  00 

Washington's  Manual  of  the  Chemical  Analysis  of  Rocks 8"o,  a  00 

Wassermann's  Immune  Sera :  Haemolysins,  Cytotoxins,  and  Precipitins.    (60I- 

duan.) i2mo,  i  00 

Well's  Laboratory  Guide  in  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis Svo,  x  50 

Short  Course  in  Inorganic  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis  for  Engtneerirg 

Students lamo,  i  50 

Text-book  of  Chemical  Arithmetic lamo,  i  25 

Whipple's  Microscopy  of  Drinking-water Svo,  3  50 

Wilson's  Cyanide  Processes lamo,  i  50 

Chlorination  Process lamo,  i  50 

Wulling's    Elementary    Course   in  Inorganic,  Pharmaceutical,  and  Medical 

Chemistry lamo,  a  00 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 
BRIDGES    AND    ROOFS.       HYDRAULICS.       MATERIALS   OF    ENGINEERING. 
RAILWAY  ENGINEERING. 

Baker's  Engineers'  Surveying  Instruments. xamo,  3  oo 

Bixby's  Graphical  Computing  Table Paper  19}  X  a4l  inches.  as 

**  Burr's  Ancient  and  Modern  Engineering  and  the  Isthmian  Canal.     (Postage, 

a?  cents  additional.) Svo,  3  50 

Comstock's  Field  Astronomy  for  Engineers. Svo,  a  50 

Davis's  Elevation  and  Stadia  Tables Svo,  x  00 

Elliott's  Engineering  for  Land  Drainage lamo,  i  50 

Practical  Farm  Drainage xamo,  1  00 

*Fiebeger's  Treatise  on  Civil  Engineering Svo,  5  00 

Fotwell's  Sewerage.     (Designing  and  Maintenance.) Svo,  3  00 

Freitag's  Architectural  Engineering,     ad  Edition,  Rewritten Svo,  3  50 

French  and  Ives's  Stereotomy Svo,  a  50 

Goodhue's  Municipal  Improvements xamo,  x  75 

Goodrich's  Economic  Disposal  of  Towns'  Refuse Svo,  3  50 

Gore's  Elements  of  Geodesy Svo,  a  50 

Hajrford's  Text-book  of  Geodetic  Astronomy Svo,  3  00 

Bering's  Ready  Reference  Tables  (Conversion  Factors) x6mo,  morocco*  a  50 
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Hbwe'B  Retaining  Walls  for  Earth. tamo, 

Johiuoa*s  (J.  B.)  Theory  and  Practice  of  Sorreyiag Small  8vo, 

Johnson's  (L.  J.)  Statics  by  Algebraic  and  Graphic  Methods. .8vo, 

Laplace's  Philosophical  Essay  on  Probabilities.    (Truscott  and  Emory.) .  xan:o, 
llahan's  Treatise  dh  CiTil  Engineering.    (x873.)    (Wood.) Sto, 

*  Descriptive  Geometry. 8vo, 

Merriman's  Elements  of  Precise  Surveying  and  Geodesy. 8vo, 

Elements  of  Sanitary  Engineering 8to, 

Merriman  and  Brooks's  Handbook  for  Surveyors. x6mo,  morocco, 

Hugent's  Plane  Surveying 

Ogden's  Sewer  Design : lamo, 

Patton's  Treatise  on  Civil  Engineering 8vo  half  leather, 

Heed's  Topographical  Drawing  and  Sketching 4to, 

Rideal's  Sewage  and  the  Bacterial  Purification  of  Scwaie. 8vo, 

Siebert  and  Biggin's  Modem  Stone>cutting  and  Masonry. 8vo, 

Smith's  Manual  of  Topographical  Drawing.     (McMillan.) 8vo, 

Sondericker's  Graphic  Statics,  with  Applications  to  Trusses,  Beams,  and  Arches. 

8vOi 
Taylor  and  Thompson's  Treatise  on  Concrete,  Plain  and  Reinforced 8vo 

*  Trautwine's  Civil  Engiiieer's  Pocket-book z6mo,  morocco, 

Wait's  Engineering  and  Archilectural  Jurisprudence 8vo, 

Sheep, 
Law  of  Operations  Preliminary  to  Construction  in  Engineering  and  Archi- 
tecture  8vo 

Sheep, 

Law  of  Contracts 8vo, 

Warren's  Stereotomy — Problems  in  Stone-cutting 8vo, 

Webb's  Problems  in  the  Use  and  Adjustment  of  Engineering  Instruments. 

xomo,  morocco, 

*  Wheeler  s  Elementary  Course  of  Civil  Engineering 8vo, 

Wilson's  Topographic  Surveying 8vo, 

BRIDGES  A5D  ROOFS. 

Boiler's  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Construction  of  Iron  Highway  Bridges.  .8to,    a  oo 

*  Thames  River  Bridge 4to.  paper,    5  00 

Burr's  Course  on  the  Stresses  in  Bridges  and  Roof  Trusses^  Arched  Ribs,  and 

Suspension  Bridges 8vo.    3  50 

Burr  and  Falk's  Influence  Lines  for  Bridge  and  Roof  Computations.  .  .  .8vo,    3  00 

Du  Bois's  Mechanics  of  Engineering.     Vol.  II Small  4to,  10  00 

Foster's  Treatise  on  Wooden  Trestle  Bridges 4to,    5  00 

Fowler's  Ordinary  Foundations 8vo, 

Greene's  Roof  Trusses 8vo, 

Bridge  Trusses 8vo, 

Arches  in  Wood,  Iron,  and  Stode 8vo, 

Howe's  Treatise  on  Arches 8vo, 

Design  of  Ciraple  Roof-trusses  in  Wood  and  SteeL 8vo, 

Johnson,  Bryan,  and  Tumeaure's  Theory  and  Pxactice  in  the  Designing  of 

Modem  Framed  Structures Small  4to,  10  00 

Merriman  and  Jacoby's  Text-book  on  Roofs  and  Bridges: 

Part  I.     Stresses  in  Simple  Trusses 8vo, 

Part  n.     Graphic  Statics. 8vo, 

Part  m.     Bridge  Design 8vo, 

Part  IV.     Higher  Structures. 8vo, 

Morison's  Memphis  Bridge 4to, 

Waddell's  De  Pontibus,  a  Pocket-book  for  Bridge  £ngineers. .  z6mo,  morocco, 

Specifications  for  Steel  Bridges xamo. 

Wood's  Treatise  on  the  Theory  of  the  Construction  of  Bridges  and  Roofs.  .8vo, 
Wright's  Designing  of  Draw-spans: 

Part  I.     Plate-girder  Draws 8vo, 

Part  II.     Riveted-truss  and  Pin-connected  Long-span  Draws. 8vo, 

Two  parts  in  one  volume. 8vo, 
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HYDRAULICS. 

Bazln's  Experiments  upon  the  Contraction  of  the  Liquid  Vein  Issuing  from 

an  Orifice. '  (Trautwine.) 8vo,  2  00 

Bovey's  Treatise  on  Hydraulics 8vo,  5  00 

Church's  Mechanics  of  Engineering 8vo,  6  00 

Diagrams  of  Mean  Velocity  of  Water  in  Open  Channels paper,  z  50 

Coffin's  Graphical  Solution  of  Hydraulic  Problems i6mo,  morocco.  2  50 

Flather*s  Dynamometers,  and  the  Measurement  of  Power lamo,  3  00 

Folwell*8  Water-supply  Engineering 8vo,  4  00 

Frizell's  Water-power * 8vo.  5  00 

Fuertes's  Water  and  Public  Health lamo,  i  50 

Water-filtration  Works lamo,  2  50 

Ganguillet  and  Kutter's  General  Formula  for  the  Uniform  Flow  of  Water  in 

Rivers  and  Other  Channels.     (Bering  and  Trautwine.) 8vo,  4  00 

Hazen's  Filtration  of  Public  Water-supply 8vo.  3  00 

Hazlehurst's  Towers  and  Tanks  for  Water-works 8vo,  2  50 

Herschel's  115  Experiments  on  the  Carrying  Capacity  of  Large,  Riveted,  Metal 

Conduits 8vo,  2  00 

Mason's  Water-supply.     (Considered  Principally  from  a  Sanitary  Standpoint.) 

8vo,  4  00 

Merriman's  Treatise  on  Hydraulics 8vo,  5  00 

*  Michie's  Elements  of  Analytical  Mechanics 8vo,  4  00 

Schuyler's  Reservoirs  for  Irrigation,  Water-power,  and   Domestic  Water- 
supply Large  8vo,  5  00 

**  Thomas  and  Watt's  Improvement  of  Rivers.     (Post.,  44c.  additional.). 4to,  6  00 

Tumeaure  and  Rtissell's  Public  Water-supplies 8vo,  5  00 

Wegmann's  Design  and  Construction  of  Dams 4to,  5  00 

Water-supply  of  the  City  of  New  York  from  1658  to  iSgs 410,  10  00 

Williams  and  Hazen's  Hydraulic  Tables 8vo,  i  50 

Wilson's  Irrigation  Engineering Small  8vo,  4  00 

Wolff's  Windmill  as  a  Prime  Mover 8vo,  3  00 

Wood's  Turbines 8vo,  2  50 

Elements  of  Analjrtical  Mechanics 8vo,  3  00 

MATERIALS  OF  ENGmEERING. 

Baker's  Treatise  on  Masonry  Construction 8vo,  5  00 

Roads  and  Pavements 8vo,  5  00 

Black's  United  States  Public  Works Oblong  4to,  5  00 

Bovey's  Strength  of  Materials  and  Theory  of  Structtu-es 8vo,  7  50 

Burr's  Elasticity  and  Resistance  of  the  Materials  of  Engineering 8vo,  7  50 

Byrne's  Highway  Construction 8vo,  5  00 

Inspection  of  the  Materials  and  Workmanship  Employed  in  Construction. 

x6mo,  3  00 

Church's  Mechanics  of  Engineering 8vo,  6  00 

Du  Bois's  Mechanics  of  Engineering.     VoL  I SnUhU  4to,  7  50 

^Eckel's  Cements.  Limes,  and  Plasters 8vo,  6  00 

Johnson's  Materials  of  Construction Large  8vo,  6  00 

Fowler's  Ordinary  Foundations 8vo,  3  50 

Keep's  Cast  Iron 8vo,  2  50 

Lanza's  Applied  Mechanics 8vo,  7  50 

Marten's  Handbook  on  Testing  Materials.     (Henning.)     2  vols 8vo,  7  50 

Merrill's  Stones  for  Building  and  Decoration 8vo,  5  00 

Merriman's  Mechanics  of  Materials.                              8vo,  5  00 

Strength  of  Materials z2mo,  z  00 

Metcalf's  Steel.     A  Blanual  for  Steel-users z2mo,  2  00 

Patton's  Practical  Treatise  on  Foundations 8vo,  5  00 

Richardson's  Modern  Asphalt  Pavements 8vo,  3  00 

Richey's  Handbook  for  Superintendents  of  Construction z6mo,  mor.,  4  00 

Rockwell's  Roads  and  Pavements  in  France x2mo,  i  25 
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Sabln'B  Industrial  anfl  Artistic  Technology  of  Paints  and  Varnish. %ro,  3  oo 

Smith's  Materials  of  Machines zamo,  i  00 

Snow's  Principal  Species  of  Wood 8vo,  3  so 

Spalding's  Hydraulic  Cement zamo,  a  00 

Text-book  on  Roads  and  Pavements. lamo,  a  00 

Taylor  and  Thompson's  Treatise  on  Concrete,  Plain  and  Reinforced. Svo,  5  00 

Thurston's  Materials  of  Enj^ineerinc.    3  Parts 8to,  8  00 

Part  I.     Non-metallic  Materials  of  Engineering  and  Metallurgy Svo,  2  00 

Part  n.    Iron  and  Steel. 8to»  3  50 

Part  m.    A  Treatise  on  Brasses,  Bronzes,  and  Other  Alloys  and  their 

Constituents 8vo,  a  50 

Thurston's  Text-book  of  the  Materials  of  Construction 8vo»  5  oe 

Tillson's  Street  Pavements  and  Paving  Materials 8vo,  4  oe 

Waddell's  De  Pontibus.   (^  Pocket-book  for  Bridge  Eugineers.).  .z6mo»  mor.,  3  00 

.  Specifications  for  Stc.  i  Bridges zamo,  z  as 

Wood's  (De  V.)  Treatise  on  the  Resistance  of  Materials,  and  an  Appendix  on 

the  Preservation  of  Timber 8vo,  a  00 

Wood's  (De  V.)  Elements  of  Analytical  Mechanics Svo,  3  00 

Wood's  (M.  P.)  Rustless  Coatings:    Corrosion  and  Electrolysis  of  Iron  and 

SteeL 8vo,  4  00 

RAILWAY  ENGINEBRIITG. 

Azidrew's  Handbook  for  Street  Railway  Engineers 3x5  inches,  znorocco,  z  as 

Berg's  Buildings  and  Structures  of  American  Railroads 4to,  5  00 

Brook's  Handbook  of  Street  Railroad  Location. z6mo,  morocco,  z  50 

Butfs  Civil  Engineer's  Field-book z6mo,  morocco,  a  50 

Crandall's  Transition  Curve z6mo,  morocco,  z  50 

Railway  and  Other  Earthwork  Tables. 8vo,  z  so 

Dawson's  "Engineering"  and  Electric  Traction  Pocket-book. .  z6mo,  morocco,  s  00 

Dredge's  History  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad:  (Z879) Paper,   5  00 

*  Drinker's  Tunnelling,  Explosive  Compounds,  and  Rock  Drills. 4to,  half  znor.,  as  co 

Fisher's  Table  of  Cubic  Yards Cardboard,  25 

Godwin's  Railroad  Engineers'  Field-book  and  Explorers'  Guide. . .  i6mo,  mor.,  a  50 

Howard's  Transition  Curve  Field-book z6mo,  morocco,  z  so 

Hudson's  Tables  for  Calculating  the  Cubic  Contents  of  Excavations  and  Em- 
bankments  8vo,  z  00 

Holitor  and  Beard's  Manual  for  Resident  Engineers. z6mo,  z  00 

Ifagle's  Field  Manual  for  Railroad  Engineers. z6mo,  morocco,  3  00 

Philbrick's  Field  Manual  for  Engineers. z6mo,.  morocco,  3  00 

Searles's  Field  Engineering z6mo,  morocco,  3  00 

Railroad  Spiral. z6mo,  morocco,  z  50 

Taylor's  Prismoidal  Formulae  and  Earthwork 8vo,  z  so 

•  Trautwine's  Method  of  Cateulating  the  Cube  Contents  of  Excavations  and 

Embazikments  by  the  Aid  of  Diagrams 8vo,  2  00 

The  Field  Practice  of  Laying  Out  Circular  Curves  for  Raihoads. 

s       zamo,  morocco,  a  50 

Cross-section  Sheet Paper,  as 

Webb's  Railroad  Construction z6mo,  morocco,  s  00 

Wellington's  Economic  Theory  of  the  Location  of  Railways. Sznall  8vo,  5  00 

DRAWING. 

Barr's  Kinematics  of  Machinery 8vo,  a  so 

♦  Bartlett's  Mechanical  Drawing 8vo,  3  00 

*  "                  "                  "        Abridged  Ed. 8vo,  z  50 

Coolidge's  Manual  of  Drawing 8vo,  paper  z  00 

Coolidge  and  Freezuan's  Elements  of  General  Drafting  for  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers  Oblong  4to,  a  so 

Durley's  Kineiziatics  of  Machines 8vo,  4  00 

Bmch's  Introduction  to  Projective  Geometry  and  its  Applications. 8vo.  2  50 
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HUl'B  Text-book  on  Shades  and  Shadowi,  and  Perspective 8to,  2  00 

Jamieon's  Elements  of  Mechanical  Drawing 8vo,  a  50 

Advanced  Mechanical  Drawing 8vo,  2  00 

Jones's  Machine  Design: 

Part  L    Kinematics  of  Machinery. 8vo,  i  50 

Part  n.     Form,  Strength,  and  Proportions  of  Parts. 8vo,  3  00 

MacCord's  Elements  of  Descriptive  Geometry 8vo,  3  00 

Kinematics;  or.  Practical  Mechanism. 8vo,  5  00 

Mechanical  Drawing 4to,  4  00 

Velocity  Diagrams 8vo,  x  50 

*  Mahan's  Descriptive  Geometry  and  Stone-cutting. 8vo,  x  50 

Industrial  Drawing.     (Thompson.) 8vo,  3  50 

Mayer's  Descriptive  Geometry. 8vo,  2  00 

Reed's  Topographical  Drawing  and  Sketching 4to,  5  00 

Raid's  Course  in  Mechanical  Drawing. 8vo,  2  00 

Text-book  of  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Elementary  Machine  Design. 8vo,  3  00 

Robinson's  Principles  of  Mechanism. 8vo,  3  00 

Schwamb  and  Merrill's  Elements  of  Mechanism Svo,  3  00 

Smith's  Manual  of  Topographical  Drawing.     (McMillan.) Svo,  2  50 

Warren's  Elements  of  Plane  and  Solid  Free-hand  Geometrical  Drawing,  xamo,  x  00 

Drafting  Instruments  and  Operations lamo.  x  35 

Manual  of  Elementary  Projection  Drawing xamo,  i  se 

Manual  of  Elementary  Problems  in  the  Linear  Perspective  of  Form  and 

Shadow i2mo,  x  00 

Plane  Problems  in  Elementary  Geometry ^ xamo,  i  25 

Primary  Geometry xamo,  75 

Elements  of  Descriptive  Geometry,  Shadows,  and  Perspective Svo,  3  50 

General  Problems  of  Shades  and  Shadows Svo,  3  00 

Elements  of  Machine  Construction  and  Drawing Svo,  7  50 

Problems,  Theorems,  and  Examples  in  Descriptive  Geometry Svo,  2  50 

Weisbach's  Kinematics  and  Power  of  Transmission.   (Hermann  and  Klein )8vo,  5  00 

Whelpley's  Practical  Instruction  in  the  Azt  of  Letter  Engraving lamo,  2  00 

Wilson's  (H.  M.)  Topographic  Surveying Svo,  3  50 

Wilson's  (V.  T.)  Free-hand  Perspective Svo,  2  50 

Wilson's  (V.  T.)  Free-hand  Lettering Svo,  i  00 

Woolf's  Elementary  Course  in  Descriptive  Geometry Large  Svo,  3  00 


ELECTRICITY  AND  PHYSICS. 

Anthony  and  Brackett's  Text-book  of  Physics.     (Magie.) Small  Svo,  3  00 

Anthony's  Lecture-notes  on  the  Theory  of  Electrical  Meifturements . . . .  lamo,  i  00 

Benjamin's  History  of  Electricity Svo,  3  00 

Voltaic  Cea Svo,  3  00 

Classen's  (^antitative  Chemical  Analysis  by  Electrolysis.     (Boltwood.).Svo,  3  00 

Crehore  and  Squier's  Polarizing  Photo-chronograph Svo,  3  00 

Dawson's  ''Engineering"  and  Electric  Traction  Pocket-book.  i6mo.  morocco,  5  00 
Dolezalek's   Theory  of  the  Lead  Accumulator   (Storage   Battery).      (Von 

Ende.) xamo,  a  50 

Duhem's  Thermodynamics  and  Chemistry.     (Burgess.) Svo,  4  00 

Flather's  Dynamometers,  and  the  Measurement  of  Power xamo,  3  00 

Gilbert's  De  Magneto.     (Mottelay.) Svo,  a  50 

Hanchett's  Alternating  Currents  Explained » xamo,  i  00 

Hering's  Ready  Reference  Tables  (Conversion  Factors) x6mo,  morocco,  a  50 

Holman's  Precision  of  Measurements Svo,  a  00 

Telescopic  Mirror-scale  Method,  Adjustments,  and  Tests Large  Svo,  75 

Elinzbrunner's  Testing  of  Continuous-Current  Machines. Svo.  a  00 

Landauer's  Spectrum  Analysis.     (Tingle.) t Svo.  3  00 

Le  Chatelien's  High-temperature  Measurements.  ( Boudouard — Burgess. )  lamo.  3  00 

Lob's  Electrolysis  and  Electrosynthesis  of  Organic  Compounds.  (Lorenz. )  xamo.  x  00 
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*  Lyons'!  TrefttiM  on  Electromacnotic  Phenomena.  Vols.  I.  and  IL  Svo,  each,  6  oo 

«  Michie's  Elements  of  Wave  Motion  Relating  to  Sound  and  Light 8to,  4  00 

Hiaudef  8  Elementary  Treatise  on  Electric  Batteries.     (Fishback.) zamo,  2  50 

*  Rosenberg's  Electrical  Engineering.     (Haldane  Gee — Kinzbntnner.).  .  -Syo,  x  50 

Ryan,  Horris,  and  Hoxie's  Electrical  Machinery.    VoL  L 8vo,  3  50 

Thtxrston's  Stationary  Steam-engines Svo,  2  50 

*  Tillman's  Elementary  Lessons  in  Heat. Sro,  x  50 

Tory  and  Pitcher's  Manual  ef  Laboratory  Physics. Small  8vo,  a  00 

Ulke's  Modem  Electrolytic  Copper' Refining Svo,  3  00 

LAW. 

*  Davis's  Elements  of  Law 8vo,  a  50 

*  Treatise  on  the  Military  Law  of  United  States 8vo,  7  00 

*  Sheep,  7  50 

Manual  for  Court»->martial. i6mo,  morocco,  z  50 

Wait's  Engineering  and  Architectural  Jurisprudence 8vo,  6  00 

Sheep,  6  50 
Law  of  Operations  Preliminary  to  Construction  in  Engineering  and  Archi- 
tecture  8vo,  5  00 

Sheep,  5  50 

Law  of  Contracts. .  • 8vo,  3  00 

Winthrop's  Abridgment  of  Military  Law lamo,  2  50 

MANUFACTURES. 

Bernadou's  Smokeless  Powder — Nitro-cellulose  and  Theory  of  the  Cellulose 

Molecule lamo,  2  50 

Bolland's  Iron  Founder i2mo,  2  50 

"  The  Iron  Founder,"  Supplement xamo,  a  50 

Encyclopedia  of  Founding  and  Dictionary  of  Foundry  Terms  Used  in  the 

Practice  of  Moulding lamo,  3  00 

Eissler's  Modem  High  Explosives. 8vo,  4  06 

Effront's  Enzymes  and  their  Applications.     (Prescott.) 8vo,  3  00 

Fitzgerald's  Boston  Machinist. lamo,  z  00 

Ford's  Boiler  Making  for  Boiler  Makers x8mo,  z  00 

Hopkin's  Oil-chemists'  Handbook 8vo,  3  00 

Keep's  Cast  Iron 8vo,  2  50 

Leach's  The  Inspection  and  Analysis  of  Food  with  Special  Reference  to  State 

ControL Laxge  8vo,  7  50 

Matthews's  The  Textile  Fibres 8vo,  3  50 

Metcalf 's  SteeL    A  Manual  for  Steel-usera xamo,  a  00 

Metcalfe's  Cost  of  Manufactures — And  the  Administration  of  Workshops .  8vo,  5  00 

Meyer's  Modem  Locomotive  Constraction 4to,  zo  00 

Morse's  Calculatioiu  used  in  Cane-sugar  Factories x6mo,  morocco,  z  50 

*  Reisig's  Guide  to  Piece-dyeing 8vo,  25  00 

Sabin's  Industrial  and  Artistic  Techziology  of  Paints  and  Varnish 8vo,  3  00 

Smith's  Press-working  of  Metals 8vo,  3  00 

Spalding's  Hydraulic  Cement xamo,  a  00 

Spencer's  Handbook  for  Chemists  of  Beet-sugar  Houses.    . . .  z6mo,  morocco,  3  00 

Handbook  for  Sugar  Manufacturers  and  their  Chemists.  .  i6mo,  morocco,  a  00 

Taylor  and  Thompson's  Treatise  on  Concrete,  Plain  and  Reinforced 8vo,  5  00 

Thurston's  Manual  of  Steam-boilers,  their  Designs,  Constmction  and  Opera- 
tion  8vo,  5  00 

*  Walke's  Lectures  on  Explosives 8vo,  4  00 

Ware's  Manufacture  of  Sugar.     (In  press.) 

West's  American  Foundry  Practice xamo,  a  50 

Moulder's  Text-book. zamo,  a  50 
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Wo]ff*i  WixulmiU  as  a  Prime  Mover 8to,    3  «• 

Wood's  Rustless  Coatincs :  Corrosion  and  Electrolysis  of  Iron  and  Steel.  .8vo,    4  00 


MATHEMATICS.. 

Baker's  Elliptic  Functions 8vo,  x  5« 

*  Bass's  Elements  of  Differential  Calculus zamo,  4  00 

Brlggs's  Elements  of  Plane  Analytic  Geometry lamo,  z  00 

Compton's  Hanual  of  Logarithmic  Computations zamo,  z  50 

Davis's  Introduction  to  the  Logic  of  Algebra 8vo,  z  50 

*  Dickson's  College  Algebra Large  lamo,  z  50 

*  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Algebraic  Equations.    ... Large  zamo,  z  as 

Emch's  Introduction  to  Projective  Geometry  and  its  Applications 8vo,  a  50 

Halsted's  Elements  of  Geometry 8vo,  z  75 

Elementary  Synthetic  Geometry. 8vo»  z  50 

Rational  Geometry zamo,  z  75 

«Johzison's  (J.  B.)  Three-place  Logarithmic  Tables:  Vest-pocket  size . paper,  is 

zoo  copies  for  5  00 

*  Mounted  on  heavy  cardboard,  8X  zo  inches,  as 

zo  copies  for  a  00 

Johnson's  (W.  W.)  Elementary  Treatise  on  Differential  Calculus.  .SmaU  8vo,  3  00 

Johnson's  (W.  W.)  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Integral  Calculus. Small  8vo,  z  50 

Johnson's  (W.  W.)  Curve  Tracing  in  Cartesian  Co-ordinates. zamo,  z  00 

Johnson's  (W.  W.)  Treatise  on  Ordinary  and  Partial  Differential  Equations. 

Small  8vo,  3  50 

Johnson's  (W.  W.)  Theory  of  Errors  and  the  Method  of  Least  Squares,  zamo,  z  50 

*  Johnson's  (W.  W.)  Theoretical  Mechaziics. zamo,  3  00 

Laplace's  Philosophical  Essay  on  Probabilities.    (Truscott  and  Emory.),  zamo,  a  00 

*  Ludlow  and  Bass.     Elements  of  Trigonometry  and  Logarithmic  and  Other 

Tables. 8vo,  3  00 

Trigonometry  and  Tables  published  separately Each,  a  00 

*  Ludlow's  Logarithmic  and  Trigonometric  Tables 8vo,  z  00 

Maurer's  Technical  Mechanics 8vo,  4  00 

Merriman  and  Woodward's  Higher  Mathematics. 8vo,  5  00 

Merriman's  Method  of  Least  Squares 8vo,  a  09 

Rice  and  Johnson's  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Differential  Calculus. .  Sm.  8vo,  3  oe 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,     a  vols,  in  one Small  8vo,  a  50 

Wood's  Elements  ef  Co-ordinate  Geometry. 8vo,  a  00 

Trigonometry:  Analytical,  Plane,  and  Spherical zazno,  z  00 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 

MATERIALS  OF  ENGINEERIITG,  STEAM-ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. 

Bacon's  Forge  Practice zamo,  z  50 

Baldwin's  Steam  Heating  for  Buildings zamo,  a  so 

Barr's  Kinematics  of  Machinery 8vo,  a  50 

*  Bartlett's  Mechanical  Drawing 8vo,  3  00 

♦  "  "  "        Abridged  Ed 8vo,    z  50 

Benjamin's  Wrinkles  and  Recipes zamo,    a  00 

Carpenter's  Experimental  Engineering 8vo,    6  00 

Heating  and  Veatilating  Buildizigs 8vo,    4  00 

Gary's  Smoke  Suppression  in  Plants  using  Bituzninous  CoaL     (In  Prepara- 
tion.) 

Clerk's  Gas  and  Oil  Engine Small  8vo,    4  00 

Coohdge's  Manual  of  Drawing. 8vo,  paper,    z  00 

Coolidge  and  Freenmn's  Elements  of  General  Drafting  for  Mechanical  En- 
gineers  Oblong  4to,    a  50 
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CtomwolTs  Treatise  on  Toothed  Gearixic 121&0,  x  50 

Tteatiae  on  Belts  and  Pulleyi. xanio,  x  50 

Durley's  Kinematice  of  liachinea. 8to»  4  00 

Flather'i  DynamometexB  and  the  Measurement  of  Power. xamo,  3  00 

Rope  Driylnc. lamo,  2  00 

GUI's  Gas  and  Fuel  Analysis  for  Engineers zamo,  x  as 

Hall's  Car  Lubrication. zamo,  z  00 

Hering's  Ready  Reference  Tables  (Conyersion  Factors) i6mo,  morocco,  a  50 

Button's  The  Gas  Bngine 8vo,  5  00 

Jamison's  Mechanical  Drawing. 8vo,  a  50 

Jones's  Machine  Design: 

Part  L    Kinematics  ef  Machinery. 8to,  z  50 

Part  n.    Form,  Strength,  and  Proportions  of  Parts. 8to,  3  00 

Kent's  Mechanical  Engineers*  Pocket-book. z6mo,  morocco,  5  00 

Kerr's  Power  and  Power  Transmission. Sto,  a  oe 

Leonard's  Machine  Shop,  Tools,  and  Methods 8vo.  4  00 

*Lorenz's  Modem  Refrigerating  Machinery.    (Pope,  Haven,  and  Dean.) . .  8vo,  4  00 

MacCord's  Kinematics;  or.  Practical  Mechanism. 8vo,  5  00 

Mechanical  Drawing 4to,  4  00 

Velocity  Diagrams 8vo,  z  50 

Mahan's  Lidustrial  Drawing.     (Thompson.) 8yo,  3  50 

Poole  s  Calorific  Power  of  Fuels 8vo,  3  00 

Reid's  Course  in  Mechanical  Drawing 8yo,  a  00 

Text-book  of  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Elementary  Machine  Design. 8vo,  3  oe 

Richard's  Compressed  Air zamo,  z  50 

Robinson's  Principles  of  Mechanism Svo,  3  00 

Schwamb  and  Merrill's  Elements  of  Mechanism. Svo,  3  00 

Smith's  Press-working  of  Metals Svo,  3  00 

Thurston's  Treatise  on  Friction  and  Lost  Work  in  Machinery  and   Mill 

Work, Svo,  3  00 

Animal  as  a  Machine  and  Prime  Motor,  and  the  Laws  of  Energetics .  z  amo,  z  00 

Warren's  Elements  of  Machine  Construction  and  Drawing Svo,  7  50 

Weisbach's   Kinematics   and   the    Power   of   Transmission.     (Herrmann — 

Klein.) Svo,  5  00 

Machinery  of  Transmission  and  Governors.     (Herrmann — Klein.).  .Svo,  5  00 

Wolff's  Windmill  as  a  Prime  Mover Svo,  3  00 

Wood's  Turbines. Svo,  a  50 

MATERIALS   OF  ENGmEERIirG. 

Bovey's  Strength  of  Materials  azid  Theory  of  Structures. 8vo,  7  50 

.  Burr's  Elasticity  and  Resistance  of  the  Materials  of  Engineering.    6th  Edition. 

Reset - Svo,  7  50 

Church's  Mechanics  of  Engineering Svo,  6  00 

Johnson's  Materials  of  Construction Svo,  6  00 

Keep's  Cast  Iron. Svo.  a  50 

Lanza's  Applied  Mechanics. Svo,  7  50 

Martens's  Handbook  on  Testing  Materials.     (Henning.) Svo,  7  50 

Mezximan's  Mechanics  of  Materials.                              Svo,  5  00 

Strength  of  Materials zamo,  z  00 

Metcalfs  Steel    A  matmal  for  Steel-users zamo.  3  eo 

Babin's  Industrial  and  Artistic  Technology  of  Paints  and  Varnish. Svo,  3  00 

Smith's  Materials  of  Machines zamo,  i  00 

Thurston's  Materials  of  Engineering 3  vols.,  Svo,  8  00 

Part  II.    Iron  and  Steel 8vo,  3  5© 

Part  m.    A  Treatise  on  Brasses,  Bronaes,  and  Other  AUoys  and  their 

Constituents 8vo,  a  50 

Tezt-book  of  the  Materials  of  Constructiozi. 8*o.  5  00 
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Wood's  (De  V.)  Treatise  on  the  Resistance  of  Materiab  and  an  Appendix  on 

the  Presexration  of  Timber 8vo,    2  oO 

Wood's  (De  V.)  Elements  of  Analytical  Mechanics. 8vo,    3  00 

Wood's  (M.  P.)  Rustless  Coatings:   Corrosion  and  Electrolysis  of  Iron  and 

SteeL 8vo,    4  00 


STEAM-ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. 

Berry's  Temperature-entropy  Diagram. i2mo,  z  as 

Camot's  Reflections  on  the  Motive  Power  of  Heat     (Thurston.) zamo,  150 

Dawson's  "Engineering"  and  Electric  Traction  Pocket-book x6mo»  mor.,  5  00 

Ford's  Boiler  Making  for  Boiler  Makers. z8mo,  i  00 

Goss's  Locomotive  Sparks 8vo,  2  00 

Hemenway's  Indicator  Practice  and  Steam-engine  Economy zamo»  2  00 

Button's  Mechanical  Engineering  of  Power  Plants 8vo,  5  00 

Heat  and  Heat-engines 8vo,  5  00 

Kent's  Steam  boiler  Economy 8vo,  4  00 

Kneass's  Practice  and  Theory  of  the  Injector 8vo,  z  50 

MacCord's  Slide-valves. 8vo,  2  00 

Meyer's  Modem  Locomotive  Construction. 4to,  10  00 . 

Peabody's  Manual  of  the  Steam-engine  Indicator lamo.  x  50 

Tables  of  the  Properties  of  Saturated  Steam  and  Other  Vapors 8vo,  i  00 

Thermodynamics  of  the  Steam-engine  and  Other  Heat-engines. 8vo,  5  00 

Valve-gears  for  Steam-engines. 8vo,  2  50 

Peabody  and  Miller's  Steam-boilers. 8vo,  4  00 

Pray's  Twenty  Years  with  the  Indicator. Large  8to,  2  50 

Pupin's  Thermodynamics  of  Reversible  Cycles  in  Gases  and  Saturated  Vapors. 

(Osterberg.) i2mo,  z  25 

Reagan's  Locomotives:  Simple  Compound*  and  Electric iimo,  2  50 

Rontgen's  Principles  of  Thermodynamics.     (Du  Bois.) 8vo,  5  00 

Sinclair's  Locomotive  Engine  Running  and  Management z2mo,  2  00 

Smart's  Handbook  of  Engineering  Laboratory  Practice z2mo,  2  50 

Snow's  Steam-boiler  Practice 8vo,  3  00 

Spangler's  Valve-gears 8vo,  2  50 

Rotes  on  Thermodynamics z2mo,  z  00 

Spangler,  Greene,  and  Marshall's  Elements  of  Steam-engineering 8vo,  3  00 

Thurston's  Handy  Tables 8vo.  z  50 

Manual  of  the  Steam-engine 2  vols.,  8vo,  zo  00 

Part  L    History,  Structure,  and  Theory.  : 8vo,  6  00 

Part  n.     Design,  Construction,  and  Operation 8vo,  6  00 

Handbook  of  Engine  and  Boiler  Trials,  and  the  Use  of  the  Indicator  and 

the  Prony  Brake 8vo,  5  00 

Stationary  Steam-engines. 8vo,  2  50 

Steam-boiler  Explosions  in  Theory  and  in  Practice z2mo,  i  50 

Manual  of  Steam-boilers,  their  Desigzis,  Construction,  and  Operation 8vo,  5  00 

Weisbach's  Heat,  Steam,  and  Steam-engines.     (Du  Bois.) 8vo,  5  00 

Whitham's  Steam-engine  Design 8vo,  5  00 

Wilson's  Treatise  on  Steam-boilers.     (Plather.) z6mo,  2  50 

Wood's  Thermodynamics,  Heat  Motors,  and  Refrigerating  Machines. .  .8vo,  4  00 


MECHANICS  AND  liACHINERY. 

Barr's  Kinematics  of  Machinery 8vo,  2  50 

Bbvey's  Strength  of  Materials  and  Theory  of  Structures 8vo,  7  50 

Chase's  The  Art  of  Pattern-making ^ z2mo,  2  50 

Churchts  Mechaziics  of  Engineering 8vo,  6  00 
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Church*!  Rotes  and  Examples  in  Mechanics. 8vo,  a  oo 

Compton's  First  Lessons  in  Metal-working i2mo»  x  so 

Compton  and  De  Groodt's  The  Speed  Lathe lamo,  x  s» 

Cromwell's  Treatise  on  Toothed  Gearing i2mo,  :  so 

Treatise  on  Beits  and  PulleTS. iimo,  x  s» 

Dana's  Text-book  of  Elementary  Meclianics  for  Colleges  and  Schools. . xamo,  x  5a 

Dingey's  Machinery  Pattern  Making xamo,  a  00 

Dredge's  Record  of  the  Transportation  Exiiibits  Building  of  the  World's 

Columbian  Exposition  of  1893 4to  half  morocco*  5  oa 

Du  Bois's  Elementary  Principles  of  Mechanics t 

Vol     L    Kinematics. 8yo,  3  S» 

VoL    n.    Statics. 8vo,  400 

Vol  m.    Blinetics. 8to,  3  5» 

Mechanics  of  Engineering.    VoL    L Small  4to,  7  50 

VoL  n SinaU4to,  10  00 

Durley's  Kinematics  of  Machines. 8to,  4  00 

Pitzgerald's  Boston  Mac'iinist x6mo,  x  00 

Flather's  Dynamometers,  and  the  Measurement  of  Power zamo,  3  00 

Rope  Driving. xamo,  3  oe 

Goss's  Locomotive  Sparks. 8vo,  a  00 

Ball's  Car  Lubrication. xamo,  x  oq 

Holly's  Art  of  Saw  Filing x8mo,  75 

James's  Kinematics  of  a  Point  and  the  Rational  Mechanics  of  a  Particle.  Sm.8vo,a  00 

•  Johnson's  (W.  W.)  Theoretical  Mechanics zamo,  3  00 

Johnson's  (L.  J.)  Statics  by  Graphic  and  Algebraic  Methods. 8vo,  2  00 

Jones's  Machine  Design: 

Part  L    Kinematics  of  Machinery 8vo.  z  50 

Part  n.    Form,  Strength,  and  Proportions  of  Parts. 8vc,  3  00 

Kerr's  Power  and  Power  Transmission. 8vo,  a  00 

Lanza's  Applied  Mechanics 8vo,  7  SO 

Leonard's  Machine  Shop,  Tools,  and  Methods 8vo,  4  00 

*Lorenz*8  Modern  Refrigerating  Machinery.     (Pope,  Haven,  and  Dean.).8vo,  4  00 

MacCord's  Kmematics;  or.  Practical  Mechanism. 8vo,  5  00 

Velocity  Diagrams 8vo,  z  50 

Maurer's  Technical  Mechanics 8vo,  4  00 

Merriman's  Mechanics  of  Materials 8vo,  5  00 

«      Elements  of  Mechanics xamo,  z  00 

*  Michie's  Elements  of  Analytical  Mechanics. 8vo,  4  00 

Heagan's  Locomotives:  Simple,  Compound,  and  Electric z2mo«  a  50 

Reid's  Course  in  Mechaxiical  Drawing. 8vo,  a  00 

Text-book  of  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Elementary  Machine  Design. 8 vo,  3  00 

Richards's  Compressed  Air zamo,  z  50 

Robinson's  Principles  of  Mechanism. . 8vo,  3  00 

Ryan,  Norris,  and  Hoxie's  Electrical  Machinery.    VoL  1 8vo,  a  50 

Schwamb  and  Merrill's  Elements  of  MiH'hanism 8vo,  3  00 

Sinclair's  Locomotive-engine  Ruzming  and  Management xamo,  a  00 

Smith's  (O.)  Press-working  of  Metals 8vo,  3  00 

Smith's  (A.  W.)  Materials  of  Machines. zamo.  z  00 

Spangler,  Greene,  and  Marshall's  Elements  of  Steam-engineering 8vo,  3  00 

Thurston's  Treatise  on  Friction  and  Lost  ^/ork  in    Machinery  and   IfiU 

Work 8vo.  3  00 

Animal  as  a  Machine  and  Prime  Motor,  and  the  Laws  of  Energetics. 

zamo,  z  00 

Warren's  Elements  of  Macliine  Construction  and  Drawing 8vo,  7  50 

Weisbach's  Kinematics  and  Power  of  Transmission.  (Herrmann — Klein.  ).8vo.  5  00 

Machinery  of  Transmission  and  Governors.      (Herrmann — Klein. ).8vo,  5  00 

Wood's  Elements  of  Analytical  Mechanics. 8vo.  3  00 

Principles  of  Elementary  Mechanics. lamo,  z  as 

Turbines 8vo.  a  50 

The  WorM's  Cokunbian  Exposition  of  Z893 4to,  x  •• 
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METALLURGT. 

Bgtoston's  Metelhugy  of  SUrer,  OoM,  and  Mercury: 

Vol   t    SlWer Svo,  7  5© 

VoL  II.    Gold  and  Mercury. 8vo»  7  50 

**  Dee's  Lead-emelting.     (Postage  9  cents  additionaL) xamo,  a  50 

Keep's  Cast  Iron 8vo,  a  so 

Kunhardt's  Practice  of  Ore  Dressing  in  Europe 8vo»  z  go 

Le  Chatelier's  High-temperature  Measuremepts.  (Boudouard — Burgess.  )xamo,  3  00 

HetcalTs  SteeL    A  Manual  for  Steel-users     xamo,  2  00 

Smith's  Materials  of  Machines. zamo.  z  00 

Thurston's  Materials  of  Engineering.    In  Three  Parts. 8vo  8  00 

Part   II.    Iron  and  SteeL 8vo.  350 

Part  m.     A  Treatise  on  Brasses,  Bronzes,  and  Other  Alloys  and  their 

Constituents. 8ro.  a  50 

nike*8  Modem  Electrolytic  Copper  Refining Svo,  3  00 

MINERALOGY. 

Barringer's  Description  of  Minerals  of  Commercial  Value.   Oblong,  morocco,    a  50 

Boyd's  Resources  of  Southwest  Virginia. 8vo,    3  00 

Map  of  Southwest  Virignia. Pocket-book  form.    3  00 

Brush's  Manual  of  Determinative  Mineralogy.    (Penfleld.) Svo,    4  00 

Chester's  Catalogue  of  Minerals Svo,  paper,  i  00 

Cloth,    z  as 

Dictionary  of  the  Names  of  Minerals. Svo,    3  50 

Dana's  System  of  Mineralogy. Large  Svo,  half  leather,  za  50 

First  Appendix  to  Dana's  Hew  "  Sirstem  of  Mineralogy.'* Large  Svo,    i  00 

Text-book  of  Mineralogy Svo, . 

Minerals  and  How  to  Study  Them zamo. 

Catalogue  of  American  Localities  of  Minerals Large  Svo, 

Ms  filial  of  Mineralogy  and  Petrography. xamo 

Douglas's  Untechnical  Addresses  on  Technical  Subjects. xamo, 

Eakle's  Mineral  Tables Svo, .  i 

Egleston's  Catalogue  of  Minerals  and  Synonyms Svo, 

Httssak's  The  Determination  of  Rock-forming  Minerals.   (Smith.) .Small  Svo, 
Merrill's  Non-metallic  Minerals:  Their  Occurrence  and  Uses Svo, 

*  PenfieU's  Notes  on  Determinative  Mineratogy  and  Record  of  Mineral  Tests. 

Svo  paper. 

Rosenbusch's  Microscopical  Physiography  oi  the  Rock-making  Miners: s. 

(Iddings.) Svo. 

*  Tillman's  Text-book  of  Important  Minerals  and  Rocks Svo. 

Williama's  Manual  of  Lithotogy Svo, 

MmiKG. 

Beard's  Ventilation  of  Mines zamo. 

Boyd's  Resources  of  Southwest  Virginia Svo, 

Map  of  Southwest  Virginia Pocket  book  form, 

Douglas's  Untechnical  Addresses  on  Technical  Subjecu xamo. 

*  Drinker's  Tunneling,  Explosive  Compounds,  and  Rock  Drills  .4to.hf  mor 

Eissier's  Modem  High  Explosives Svo. 

Fowler's  Sewage  Works  Analyses zamo. 

Goodyear's  Coal-mines  of  the  Western  Coast  of  the  United  States zamo. 

Ihlseng's  Manual  of  Mining Svo^ 

**  Des's  Lead-smelting.     (Postage  gc.  additionaL) zamo. 

Kunhardt's  Practice  of  Ore  Dressing  in  Europe. Svo, 

O'DriscoU's  Notes  on  the  Treatment  of  Gold  Ores Svo. 

*  Walke's  Lectures  on  ExpkMivcs. Svo, 

Wilson's  Cyanide  Processes. zamo, 

Chjortnation  Process. zamo. 
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Wilson's  Hydraulic  and  Placer  .Mining xamo. 

Treatise  on  Practical  and  Theoretical  Mine  Ventilation. lamo, 

SANITARY  SCIEWCE. 

Bashore's  Sanitation  of  a  Country  House lamo, 

Folwell's  Severage.     (Deslffning,  Construction,  and  Maintenance.) Brol 

Water-supply  Engineering. '. gyo, 

Fuertes's  Water  and  Public  Healtk i3mo, 

Water-filtration  Works lamo. 

Gerhard's  Guide  to  Sanitary  House-inspection i6ino, 

Goodrich's  Economic  Disposal  of  Town's  Refuse Demy  8to, 

Hazen's  Filtration  of  Public  Water-supplies 8vo, 

Leach's  The  Inspection  and  Analysis  of  Food  with  Special  Reference  to  State 

Control ^ 8to, 

M&30u's  Water-supply.  (Considered  principally  from  a  Sanitary  Standpoint)  8vo, 

Examination  of  Water.     (Chemical  and  BacteriologicaL) xamo, 

Merriman's  Elements  of  Sanitary  Engineering 8vo, 

Ogden's  Sewer  Design lamo, 

Prescott  and  Winslow's  Elements  of  Water  Bacteriology,  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  Sanitary  Water  Analjrsis zamo, 

♦  Price's  Handbook  on  Sanitation. lamo, 

Richards's  Cost  of  Food.    A  Study  in  Dietaries zamo, 

Cost  of  Living  as  Modified  by  Sanitai  y  Science zamo, 

Richards  and  Woodman's  Air,  Water,  and  Food  from  a  Sanitary  Stand- 
point  8vo, 

•  Richards  and  Williams's  The  Dietary  Computer. 8vo. 

Rideal's  Sewage  and  Bacterial  Purification  of  Sewage 8to, 

Tume^ure  and  Russell's  Public  Water-supplies 8vo, 

Von  Behring's  Suppression  of  Tuberculosis.     (Bolduan.) zamo, 

Whipple's  Microscopy  of  Drinking-water 8to, 

Woodhull's  Notes  on  Military  Hygiene z6iiio,    z  50 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

De  Fursac's  Manual  of  Psychiatry.     (Rosanoff  and  Collins.) Large  zamo,  250 

Emmons's  Geological  Guide-book  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Ezcuzsion  of  the 

International  Congress  of  Geologists Large  8vo,  z  50 

Ferrel's  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Winds 8to.  4  00 

Haines's  American  Railway  Management lamo,  a  50 

Mott's  Composition,  Digestibility,  and  Nutritive  Value  of  Food.  Mounted  chart,  x  as 

Fallacy  of  the  Present  Theory  of  Sound z6mo,  x  00 

Ricketts's  History  of  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  z8a4-z894.  .Small  8to,  3  00 

Rostoski's  Serum  Diagnosis.     (Bolduan.) zamo»  z  00 

Rotherham's  Emphasized  New  Testament. Large  8vo,  a  00 

Steel's  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Dog Svo,  3  50 

Totten's  Important  Question  in  Metrology Svo.  a  so 

The  World's  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893 4to,  i  00 

Von  Behring's  Suppression  of  Tuberculosis.    (Bolduan.) xamo,  z  00 

Winslow's  Elements  of  Applied  Microscopy zamo,  z  so 

Worcester  and  Atkinson.     Small  Hospitals,  Establishment  and  Mainteziance; 

Suggestions  for  Hospital  Architecture:  Plans  for  Small  Hospital,  zamo,  z  as 

HEBREW  AND  CHALDEE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Green's  Elementary  Hebrew  Grammar xamo,  i  as 

Hebrew  Chrestomathy 8vo,  a  00 

Gesenius's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon  tr  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures^ 

(Tregelles.) SmaU4to,  half  morocco,  5  00 

Lettefis's  Hebrew  Bible »»o.  a  aft 
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